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INTRODUCTION 


The years 1919 to 1947 are undoubtedly the most momentous years in 
Indian history. During these years the national movement entered its mass* 
struggle phase, communalism gradually assumed a menacing form leading 
to the partition of the land, and modem industry developed so that India 
was industrially the most developed of the post<olonial states. These years 
witnessed the rise of a powerful left movement resulting in the coming into 
being of powerful socialist and communist parties, and for a while a 
revolutionary terrorist movement. Student, youth and cultural movements 
as also the movement for women’s liberation came into existence. Social 
reforms, especially the stmggle against untouchability, were integrated with 
the national movement. The oppressed and lower castes founded their own 
organizations. Modem trade unions were developed as also peasiant 
organizations. The people of princely states entered the political arena. The 
princes too organized to defend their interests. The colonial state followed 
highly complex policies. While mass movements were sought to be 
repressed, simultaneous efforts were made to coopt sections of nationalist 
movement into the colonial administrative structure. The nationalists 
countered this strategy by utilizing the legislatures and municipal organs to 
promote the national movement while at the same time avoiding cooption. 

Despite the historical significance of this period, it is still relatively 
unresearched. Researchers are, however, now rapidly opening up this field 
and entering it in large numbers, especially as academic status and 
promotion is now increasingly being linked with research work. The major 
sources for this period are national and state archives. India Office records, 
private papers of administrators and political leaders, proceedings of 
political parties and other volunury organizations such as those of 
students, workers, peasants, capitalists, women, depressed classes and 
communalists, institutional papers such as those of All-India Congress 
Committee. Muslim League and Hindu Mahasabha, newspapers, oral 
history transcripts, collections of writingsand speeches of Gandhi and other 
leaders. Government reports, and proceedings of Central, provincial, and 
states' legislatures. Undoubtedly, one of the major handy sources is the 
Indian Annual Register, edited by H.N. Mitra and N.N. Mitra, which 
appeared twice a year from 1919 to 1947. The Annual Register or Mitre's 
Register, as it is popularly known among students and scholars, gathers in 
one place, in full or in summary form, most of these sources except for 
Government records and private papers. It is no exaggeration to say that no 
researcher in the history of the peri^ 1919-47 can afford to do without the 
basic source represented by the Annual Register. 
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Theflnt mue of the Annual Register appeared in I9l9and covered the 
year 1918. The World War I had witnessed two major political movements 
by Indians at home and abroad. One was the dramatic efTort of the Ghadar 
Revolutionaries, coming mostly from Punjab and residing in the United 
States and Canada, who planned a violent rebellion in India to overthrow 
British rule. Even though they failed to launch a major revolt, they 
succeeded in plaming the germ of nationalism among Indian soldiers, 
stirring up the Punjab peasantry, and in general deepening national 
consciousness all over the country. Large number of Ghadar leaders were 
hanged or imprisoned for long periods. Most of the latter and other 
survivors were to lay the foundations of secular nationalist and peasant 
movements in Punjab. 

The second war-time movement was that of Home Rule initiated in 
1916. Arousing the people from almost total political inactivity from 1909 
to 19IS, the two Home Rule Leagues led by Lokamanya Tilak and Annie 
Beasant set up branches all over India and organized whirlwind nationalist 
political agitation through the press, pamphlets and platform. The 
movement grew despite efforts of the Government to suppress it in various 
ways, including the arrest of Annie Beasant and her close associates. As the 
Secretary of Sute for India. Edward Montagu, wrote in his diary: ‘^hiva 
cut his wife into S2 pieces only to discover that he had 52 wives. This is really 
what happened to the Government of India when it interned Mrs. Beasant.” 
One result was a certain change in British policy. Montagu declared in the 
House of Commons in August I9l7that His Majesty^ Government desired 
“increasing a.s$ociation of Indians in every branch of administration and the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions with a view to the 
progressive realization of responsible government in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire.” Consequently a scheme of reforms-the 
Monugu-Chelmsford Reforms-was announced in July 1918. The Home 
Rule Movement reached its zenith in early I9l8and then declined, partially 
because the reforms divided the nationalist rank. A large number of 
nationalists winted to work the reforms even though they were seen to be 
highly unsatisfactory. But the Home Rule Movement had performed two 
rn^or functions: It had revived nationalist political activity and given it an 
all-India shape, and it had created a new generation of nationalist workers 
who were to play a crucial role in the coming mass phase of the national 
movenwnt. 

Meanwhile a new leader, who had trained himself in new techniques of 
politics bas^ on mass struggle, evolved a new style of leadership, and came 
back to India in 1914. Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi had gone to South 
Africa as a young barrister in 1893. There he had been drawn into the 
leadership of the Indian migrams' struggle against racial discrimination. 
Gandhi had ‘experimented’ with the Satyagraha form of strug^ based on 
truth and non-violence and succeeded in bending the South African 
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Goverament. After coining back to India in 1915, Gandhi spent an entire 
year in travelling all over India understanding the Indian people and then 
organized the Sabarmati Ashram at Ahmedahad. He then set out to 
experiment with his new method of struggle. In 1917, he took up the peasant 
struggle against the indigo planters in Champaran in North Bihar and led 
the textile labourers of Ahmedabad against the Indian mill-owners. In 1918, 
he took up the struggle of the peasants of Kheda district in Gujarat against 
the British authorities on the question of the remission of land revenue due 
to famine conditions. It was in these struggles that Gandhi recruited some of 
his life-long co-workers such as Rajendra Prasad, Vallabhbhai Patel and 
J.B. Kripalani. 

The British Government had for long been following in India a policy 
of the carrot and the stick. At this moment, the carrot was represented by 
the Reform proposals of July 1918 ; the stick was to take the form of the 
Rowlatt Bills which would authorize the Government to suspend the right 
of Habeas Corpus and to imprison any person without trial and conviction 
in a court of law. The Indian people reacted with horror. They were like a 
hungry person who is expecting bread and is offered a stone. They were 
expecting major political gains after the war, but were shocked to find that 
instead they were being offered the Rowlatt Bills. The main bill was passed 
into an act with indecent haste in March 1919 even though every single 
Indian member of the Central Legislative Council opposed it and public 
opinion expressed itself strongly against it through the press and public 
meetings. 

Gandhi now decided to repeat the South African experiment on the 
wider scale of the Indian sub-continent. He formed a Satyagraha Sabha and 
gave a call for an all-India movement of protest against the Rowlatt Act 
during March 1919. The movement would initially take the form of a 
nation-wide hartal (strike). Later civil disobedience was to be offered 
against specified laws. 30 March was fixed as the day of the hartal and nuiss 
demonstrations. This date was later changed to 6 April, though Delhi 
observed hartal on 30 March as information regarding the change in date 
did not reach there in time. In Delhi, as also elsewhere including 
Ahmedabad, the hartal was most successful but was accompanied by 
violence and disorder. For various reasons, the protest took a strong form 
in Punjab, especially in the cities of Amritsar and Lahore. Gandhi decided 
to go to Punjab to quieten down the people but he was arrested on the way 
and deported back to Bombay. Still, he tried his best to pacify the people. 

The Government was determined to suppress the mass agitation. It 
repeatedly lathi<harged and fired upon unarm^ demonstators at Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Calcutta, Delhi and other cities. Events took a tragic turn iii 
Punhab. The arrest of popular leaders Saif-ud-din Kitchlew and Dr. 
Satyapal on April 10 led to a public demonstration which truned violent 
and attacked the townhall and the post-office. The city was now handed 
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over to General Dyer. On 13 April 1919 occurred the Jallianwalla Bagh 
masiacre when a peacefully gathered crowd was fired upon by an army unit 
and thousands were killed or injured. Punjab was placed under Martial law. 
A wave of horror ran through the country as the knowledge of Punjab 
happenings spread. The ugliness and brutality of colonial rule was bared as 
if in a flash. The.entire nation took up the cause of the people of Punjab and 
decided to get the wrong done to them redressed. The Indian people were 
further horrified by the insensitivity shown to their feelings on the question 
in the British Parliament and by the Hunter Commission appointed by the 
Government to enquire into Pubjab disturbances. 

While the entire country was discontented due to the Rowlatt Act, the 
Jallianwalla Bagh massacre and the disappointing Reforms, a new ground 
of discontent was created among Indian Muslims. The Allies headed by the 
British partitioned the Turkish Empire after the war and threatened the 
position of the Sultan of Turkey who was regarded by many as the Caliph 
(Khalifa) or the religious head of all Muslims. A Khilafat Committee was 
organized under the leadership of the Ali brothers, Maulana Abul Kalam 
A/ad and Hakim A/mal Khan to agitate on the question. In January 1920, 
Khilafat Committee accepted Gandhi's suggestion to start a non- 
cooperation movement on the issue and authorized him to lead the 
movement from 3 1 August 1 920.The National Congress too,after a heated 
debate, decided at its special session in September 1 920 at Calcutta to start a 
non-cooperation movement to redress the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and 
achieve Swaraj. The programme of non<ooperation was to include boycott 
of legislatures, of law courts and affiliated schools and colleges and foreign 
cloth, and surrender of government-endowed titles and honours. It was to 
be later extended to adoption of mass civil disobedience including non- 
payment of taxes. The Calcutta decision was endorsed at the annual session 
of the Congress at Nagpur in December 1920. The more moderate sections 
of leadership were in favour of accepting the govemmentls Reform 
proposals and opposed the non-cooperation programme. Beginning with 
1918 they gradually left the Congress and formed separate organizations 
with different nomenclatures, taking the name of National Liberal 
Federation in the 1920s. 

1 he years 192 1 and 1922 witnessed an unprecedented political upsurge 
of the people. Thousands of students left schools and colleges and joined 
national schools and colleges. Hundreds of lawyers, including C.R. Das, 
Motilal Nehru. Rajendra Prasad and C. Rajagopalachari, gave up their 
legal practice. Over 30,000 persons, including women, went to jaif teycott 
of foreign cloth was organized on a large-scale. Charkha and spinning 
became popularand Khadi (hand-spun and hand-woven cloth) became *'the 
livery of freeOom.''The Government once again took recourse to large-scale 
repression. On IFebniary 1922, Gandhi announced that mass civil 
disobedience, including non-payment of taxes, would be started unless the 
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political priMiwn were released and controls on the press removed 
iininediately. But suddenly struggle was tiansfromed into retreat. On 
SFebruary occurred the Chauri Chaura tragedy. A crowd in this U.P. 
village, inflamed by brutal police firing, attacked and set the police station 
on fire causing the death of 22 policemen. Other incidents of violence by 
crowds had occurred earlier in different parts of the country. Oandhi, 
feeling that the country was not yet ready for non-violent imm struggle, 
decided to withdraw the mass movement. The Congress Working 
Committee ratified his decision on 12 February 1922. In the meanwhile the 
Khila&t question had also lost relevance as Mustafa Kamal Pasha led a 
popular revolt against the Sultan in Turkey. He abolished the Caliphate and 
separated the state from religion. The Government decided to take 
advanuge of the situation, arrested Gandhi on 1 0 March 1922 and’tried and 
sentenced him to six years* imprisonment. 

The Annual Register of 1919 to 1922 starts with the last phase of the 
Home Rule Leagues and gives in detail the proceedings of the Congreu 
sessions and the Khilafat Committee and the course of the Non- 
Cooperation Movement. The trial of Gandhi is fully covered. The political 
activities of the moderates or liberals are given in detail. The administrative 
measures against the national movement are properly chronicled. The 
summary of the Report of the Hunter Committee, the discussions in the 
British Houses of Parliament on the Jallianwalla massacre and the report of 
the Congress Sub-Committee on the Punjab events art also given in a 
summary form. A summary of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report is given 
while the Rowlatt Act and the Government of India Act of 1919 are 
reproduced in full. 

The withdrawal of the Non-Cooperation Movement led to the spread 
of demoraliation in the nationalist ranks. It also unleashed furious 
political debate in the country. The leadership of the national movement 
had to decide how to prevent the movement from lapsing into passivity. 
Two schools of thought arose in trying to provide an answer. One school, 
which came to be known as the Swarajists and was headed byC.R. Das and 
Motilal Nehru argued that the nationalists should end the bcqwott of the 
tegislatures, enter them and expose their true character before the people 
and thus ‘Vteck them from within.” C.R. Das put forward the Swarajist 
programme before the Congress at its Gaya session in December 1922. The 
second school, known as the No-Changers, was headed by Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Rajendra Prasad and C. Rajagopalachari. The No-Changers argued 
for the cominuation of the programmeof boycott and non<oopentionai|l 
for the implementation of the Constructive Programme of the promotion bf 
Charkha. spinning and Khadi, Hindu-Muslim unity, removal of 
untouchability and grassroots work in the viHages and among the poor. The 
country would thus be gradually prepared for the resumption of civil 
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There was great deal of tussle and Heice controversy between the two 
political trends. Both were, however, determined to avoid a split and 
repetition of the disastrous experience of the 1907 split at the Surat session 
of the Congress. In the end a compromise was brought about between them 
at the end of >923. After his premature release from jail in 1924, Gandhi 
endorsed the compromise. As the President of the Congress for the year, he 
gave the Swarajists nujority of seats on the Working Committee. 

The Swarajists participated in the elections to the central and 
provincial legislatures in 1924 and did quite well, capturing 42 out of 
101 elected seats in the central legislature where they soon forged a political 
front with the Liberals, the Independents led by M.A. Jinnah and 
individuals such as Madan Mohan Malaviya. They succeeded in electing 
Vithaibhai Patel as the President of the Central Legislative Assembly. The 
nationalist front repeatedly defeated the Government^ budgetary grants, 
outvoted the Government on many other issues and agitated through 
powerful speeches on questions of self-government, civil liberties and 
industrial development. The Congress also captured municipal committees 
and corporations on a large scale. The Swarajists faced many problems 
arising from internal dissension because of the very nature of parliamentary 
work and the pervasive communal atmosphere of the 1920s. They still 
succeeded in keeping tMtiotuIist enthusiasm alive among the middle classes 
and other newspaper readers. They Tinally walked out of the legislatures in 
1930 with the Iwginning of a fresh phase of mass struggle. 

By 1928. the forces of nationalism had regrouped. As we shall see later, 
there was the rise of peasant and trade union movements, and the youth 
were active. The youth had been advocating the acceptattce of complete 
itrdepettdence as the goal of national struggle. The years 1923 to 1929 
marked the etnergettce of Jawaharlal Nehru and Subhas Bose on the 
political scene. The two led the movement of the youth, presided over 
hundreds of student and youth conferettces and encouraged the left-wing 
tendency to grow in the ranks of the natiorutl movement. In February 1927, 
Jawaharlal Nehru represented India at the Brussels Congress of the League 
Against Impetialism and came back to India a strong advocate of socialism. 

The catalyst to the new phase of the movement was provided when at 
the end of 1927 the British Government appointed the all-white Indian 
Statutory Commission, popularly known as the Simon Commission after 
its Chairman, to tecommend what was to be the basis of further 
'constitutional progress In India. Outraged at the exclusion of Indians from 
^ Commission and by its under-lying assumption that Indiali political 
future was to be decided in Britain by the British Parliament, nationalists of 
all shades decided to boycott the Commission. The Commission landed at 
Bombay on 3 February 1928 and was greeted with a complete hartal and a 
massive black-flag demonstration. As the Commission toured India 
inviting evidence, it was everywhere met by a sea of Mack flags, massive 
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protest demonstrations and cries of ^^Go Back Simon."' Everywhere the 
police tried to repress the demonstrations through brutal lathi charges and 
occasional police firings. 

Indian leaders also tried to respond to the challenge of the Simon 
Commission by getting together and trying to evolve an alternative scheme 
of constitutional reforms. Tens of conferences and joint meetings among 
leading political workers were held. The end result was the Nehru Report 
named after its chief architect. Motilal Nehru, and rinaliitd in August 1928. 
The Report could not. however, get universal consent. 

The issues of the Annual Register covering the years 1922-29 give 
extensive coverage of the rise of the Swarajist Party, the contention between 
the Swarajists and the No-Changers, the full Report of the Congress 
Enquiry Committee on Civil Disobedience, the electoral fortunes of the 
Swarajists, the internal functioning of the Swarajist Party, and the political 
role the Swarajists played in the Central and provincial legislatures. The 
appointment of the Simon Commission, the discussions on its appointment 
in the Houses of British Parliament, its terms of reference, its country-wide 
tour, the hostile demonstrations against it. the evidence given before it by 
more loyalist and conservative elements in Indian political life, and its final 
report are all given in the issues of the Annual Register. The Register also 
gives details of the all-party conferences leading to the formulation of the 
Nehru Report as also the Report itself. Jawaharlal Nehru's participation in 
the Brussels Congress of the League Against Imperialism and the later 
activities of the League are also given adequate coverage. 

Ill 

The anti-Simon Commission demonstrations transfromed the political 
atmosphere in the country and showed tha* the country was once again in a 
mood of struggle. The young, radical nationalists led by Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Subhas Bose were already dissatisfied with the goal of Dominion Status 
laid down in the Nehru Report. They had succeeded in passing a resolution 
in favour of complete independence at the Madras session of the Congress 
in December 1927. At the Calcutta session of the Congress in December 
1928, they fought for confirmation of the Madras decision. But Gandhi. 
Motilal Nehru and other leaders got a resolution passed giving the 
Government one year in which to accept the demand for Dominion Status, 
failing which the Congress would adopt complete independence as its goal 
and would launch a powerful mass movement to make the Government 
accept it. 

In May 1 929, a Labour Party government came to power in Britain and 
initiated discussions with the Indian leaders on further constitutional 
reforms ; but the discussions proved infruetpous. The Congress held its 
annual session at Lahore in December 1929 under the presidentship of 
Jawaharlal -Nehru. The historical resolution declaring Poorna Swaraj or 
complete independence as the goal of the Congress was passed. 
Working Committee was authorised to launch the programme of Civil 
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Disobedience. 

The Tirst step in the coining struggle was the organization all over the 
country on 26 January 1930 of public meetings at which the people took the 
Independence Pledge that it was “a crime against man and God to submit 
any longer^to British rule. On 3 1 January. Gandhi gave an ultimatum to the 
Viceroy. Lord Irwin, setting out the Eleven Points constituting the 
minimum nationalist demands. On 2 March, he informed theViceroy of his 
plan of action.On 12 March, he set out with 78 of his co-workers of the 
Sabarmati Ashram on a 240 mile march to Dandi. a village on the Gujarat 
sea-coast, where he would break the provisions of the salt laws. Day after 
day. newspapers reported his progress, his speeches and the impact on the 
people. Hundreds of village officials on his route resigned their jobs. On 
6 April, he reached Dandi. picked up a handful of salt, broke the salt law as 
a symbol of the Indian people's refusal to live under British-made laws, and 
thus inaugurated the Civil Disobedience Movement. 

The Movement now spread rapidly as defiance of the salt laws started 
all over the country. Local marches were organized and salt manufactured 
illegally. A special feature was the peaceful raids on the depots where the 
Government stored salt. The 'raiders’ remained hon-violent even when 
faced with brutal attacks by the police armed with iron tipped lathis. A new 
front of the national movement was opened in the North-West Frontier 
Province by the sturdy Pathans under the leadership of Abdul Ghaffar khan 
who had organized a militant but non-violent band of vlounteers known as 
Khudai Khidmatgars or Red Shirts. A massive demonstration was 
organized at Peshawar leading to the city administration being seized by 
non-violent volunteers. The effort to drown the upsurge in blood led to the 
famous incident of the soldiers of the Garhwali regiiiient refusing to fire on 
the unarmed and non-violent crowd. 

Violation of salt laws was soon followed by defiance of forest laws in 
Maharashtra, Karnataka and Central Provinces and refusal to pay the rural 
chaiikidail tax in Eastern India. In Gujarat, in Kheda district and the 
Bardoli laluka of the Surat district, the movement was raised to the higher 
form of non-payment of land revenue though it led to the confiscation of the 
peasants’ lands, cattle and household goods. In U.P. a no-revenue no-rent 
campaign was organized in several districts. Vigorous boycott of foreign 
cloth and picketing of liquor shops were an important part of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement. The Movement was also marked by the 
heightened role that women, students and youth played in it, especially in 
the boycott of foreign cloth and liquor. 

The Govenunent made every effort to crush the movement, special 
ordinances were regularly {mmuigaied imposing restrictions on the press, 
the Congress and political activity in general. Nearly lOOJIOOutyagrahis 
were imprisoned. Over I lOpersens were killed and many more injured in 
police firings. Thousands had their hea d s a nd bones broken in lathi chaiqi^ 



Simulttiieously the Government negotiated with the Congress leaders 
through the i^iation of the Liberal leaders. It also persisted with the 
holding of the Round Table Conference in London in November 1930. In 
late January 1931, it released unconditionally Gandhi and members of the 
Congress Woricing Committee and entered into proloitged negotiations 
with Gandhi. The outcome was the Gandhi-Irwin Pact signed on S March, 
1931. According to the agreement, the Government agreed to release all 
political prisoners who had not been convicted for violence and conceded 
the right to make salt for consumption in the coastal areas as also the right 
to peaceful picketing of liquor and foreign cloth shops. The Congress 
agr^ to discontinue the Civil Disobedience Movement and to attend the 
next Round Table Conference. The m.ost outstanding achievement of the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact was the heightening in the prestige of the Congress for it 
placed the Congren on an equal footing with the Government. 

Gandhi sailed for London on 29 August 193 1 as the sole delegate of the 
Congress at the Second Round Table Conference. Other deleptes, 
consisting mostly of loyalists, communalists, careerists, and representatives 
of big landlords and princes, were used by the Government to deny the 
Congress the position of representing the Indian nation. Meanwhile, the 
complexion of the British Government had also changed. The Labour 
Govenunent had fallen and been replaced by a Conservative Party- 
domiiuted Cabinet headed by the Labour leader, Ramuy MacDonald. At 
the Round Table Conference, Gandhi found himself opposed and 
checkmated at every step. Finally, the deimnd for freedom was rejected; 
Gandhi came back to Iiidia empty-handed at the end of December 1931. 
But, in the meantime. Government policy had undergone a change. Lord 
Irwin had been replaced at the Viceroy by Lord Willingdon. The new 
Viceroy as well as hit officiai advisers believ^ that a ttuijor error had been 
made in signing a truce with Congress. They were determined and prepared 
to crush the Congress in the next round of struggle. 

The beginning was nuMie even before Gandhi returned to India. 
Jawaharlal Nehru was arrested on 26 December for launching a no-rent, 
no-revenue campaign in flve districts of U.P. Abdul Ghaflar Khan wu 
arrested a day earlier and the peatam movement under hit leadership 
subjected to strong repression. In BengaL repression had already been 
institutionalized in tbe name of fighting terrorism. On 29 December, the 
CongtCM Working Committee announced that it would resume civil 
disobedinice if the national demands were not met. On 4 June, 1932, the 
Govenunent made a preemptive strike, arrested Gandhi, promulgated 
ordhuinoes giving the authoritiet unlimited powers, and put ierulittg 
Gongiessmen all over the country behind bars. The second phase of the 
Ovil Disobedieiioe Movement had begun. Soon over WJMOsatyagmhis 
had courted arrest while hundreds of thousands iaced lathi charges and 
buBels ndiile picketing shops selling foreign doth and liquor. The 
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inowii>eiitiifM.lioi>cvBr.« gc c ti»rlyn» * nJ twllii««ie»« MwaN ;ftbc^ 
to fndwBy wane. ^ A^fiM 1933 oaly4^Mqnsralw«mbeliiiid bm. 
Hie OMM movement wnefint mqwatM in May 1f33aad final^wpitiMlniwn 
in May 1934. 

Once apin many political acthiws felt deqnrind. Ascaifyas 1933, 
SuMiat Bow and Vithalbhai Fatel tad d ecl a r ed that **ilie Mahatma as a 
political leader hat faitod.** But in reality this was not so. Tnie, the 
movement had not tiicoeeded in winniitg freedom, but it had s uccee d ed in 
further politicizing the people, in further deepening the social roots of the 
freedom ttrug^. 

The Annual Register for the yean 1929-1934 deals at length with the 
Congrew decision to go in for matt struggle, the negotiations between the 
Congreu and the Government, mediatory effom by the Liberals, the Salt 
Satyagraha and the Civil Ditohedience Movement during 1930-31, the 
negotiations leading to the Gandhi-lrwin pact, the proceedings and politics 
of the Three Round Table Conferences, the second round of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement and its gradual fizzling out, and the Government^ 
policy of repression. The special ordinances used to crush the movement are 
reproduced more or lew fully. 

The withdrawal of the Civil Disobedience Movement led to a fresh 
wries of controversies in the rank of the Congress. While Gandhi 
emphasized constructive work, another section of Congress leadership led 
by Doctor M.A. Anuri and Satyamurthy argued for the revival of the 
Swaraj Party and participation in the elections to the Central Legislative 
Assembly. A third perspective was opened up by the growing left-wing led 
by Jawaharlal Nehni and Subhas Bow. The left-wing advocated the 
continuation of the non-constitutional mass struggle. Gandhi once again 
acted as the conciliator. While himwif favouririg the satyagraha mode of 
strug^, he agreed that thow who wanted to fight through the legislatures 
should be able to do so. There was, however, to be one change from the 
1924 situation. Congressnwn were to fight elections and enter the 
legislatures in the name of the Congress and under its centtul discipline. 
Elections to the Central Assembly were held in November 1934; the 
Congcess captured 4S of the 7Selected seats. 

Havmg successfully wielded the stick, the Government once again 
proferred the carrot. The Third Round Table Conference had met in 
London in November m 1932, once apin without Congress reprewntation. 
As a result of itt deliberations, the British Parliament passed the 
Oovemment India Act of 1933 extending fmnchiw to nearfy ISper cent 
of dw population and gmntiag provinciai autonomy tbou^ dw Governors 
retained special powers. The Act also provided for theestaMidunent of an 
AD-lndia Piederation which was to be based on a union of the provinces of 
British Indiaand the Princely States. The representativet of the States to the 
bicameral federal legitlatutcwerenotto beelected by the people but were to 



be appointed directly by the mien. The federal legislature was, moreover, 
denied any real power. The federal part of the Act was never implemented ; 
but the provincial part was soon put into operation. The Britidi strategy 
was to strengthen the Liberals and other moderate nationalists and wean 
them towards constitutional politics and away from the path of mass 
straggle. They also hoped to split the Congress leadenhip along left venus 
right and provincial venus Central lines. The Act of 1935 was condemned 
, by the Congress which declared that a Constituent Assembly elected on the 
basis of adult franchise alone had the right to frame a constitution for India. 

The second major controveny among Congressmen occurred on the 
question of office acceptance. The Government had announced that 
elections to provincial legislatures would be held in early 1937. Even while 
opposing the 1935 Act, the Congress had to decide what attitude to adopt 
towards the coming elections. There was of course full agreement on the 
necessity of fighting the elections. But what should the Congress do in 
provinces where it might get a majority? Should it accept office and form 
governments or should it refuse to do so in view of the limited character of 
provincial autonomy and omnipresence of colonialism and colonial state? 
Nehru, Bose, Socialists, Communists and other left-wing groups and 
persons were totally opposed to office accepunce for it would mean that 
Congress was cooperating with British imperialism and weakening, if not 
abandoning, its revolutionary character. Those who favoured office 
acceptance denied that they were taking to the path of constitutional 
politics or getting coopted by the colonial state. They argued that since a 
mass movement was not just then possible the Congress should accept office 
as a part of political work among the masses. Moreover, if the Congress 
rejected office, the reactionary loyalist, communal and casteist parties and 
groups would occupy the new positions of administrative vanuge. Lastly, 
they said that even the limited provincial powers could be used to promote 
the constructive programme and to give relief to the people. In the end, the 
Congress decided at its Lucknow and Faizpur sessions during 1936 to fight 
the elections and postoone the decision on office acceptance to the post- 
election period 

The whirlwind election campaign of the Congress met with massive 
popular response, even though ^ndhi did not address a single election 
meeting. The elections held in February 1937 resulted in clear-cut Congress 
victory in most provinces. In the beginning the Congress refused to form 
ministries unless the Government pve an undertaking that the Governors 
would not use their special powers to interfere in the administration. A 
compromise was soon worked out and the Congress formed governments in 
six provinces: Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces, U.P., Bihar a^ 
Orissa. A few months later it also assumed charge of the administration in 
the North-Western Frontier Province and Assam. Punjab ms ruled by the 
Unioiiist Party, Bengal by a coalition of the Brashak Praja Party and the 
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Mutlim Leaf lie. Sind too had a coaUtion ministry. A Parliamentary Sub- 
committee of the Congm Working Committee with Saidar Patel, 
Rajendm Prasad and Maulana Azad as its members assumed the overall 
of the Congress Ministries and Congress legislative work in the 
non-Congress states. 

To fulfll the expectttions of the people, the Congress Ministries had to 
take steps to improve the condition of the people even though they were 
constrained by constitutional provisions. The Congress ministers reduced 
their own salaries drastically to Rs. SOO per month. They set new standards 
of honesty and public service. They undertook positive measures in several 
fields. They extended civil liberties, repealed restrictions on the press and 
radical organizations, permitted trade unions and Kisan organizations to 
function and grow, curbed powers of the police, and released thousands of 
political prisoners including large number of revolutionary terrorists. And 
when in a few insunces the Congress Ministries tampered with civil 
liberties, as for example in the S.S. Batliwala case. Congressmen all over the 
country raised a storm of protest. The Congress Ministries, as also some of 
the non-Congress Ministries, passed agrarian legislation dealing with 
tenancy rights, security of tenure, rent reduction and relief and protection to 
the deMots. Efforts were also nude to protect the interests of the factory 
workers, though the emphasis in several provinces was on government- 
sponsored conciliation and arbitration. The Congress Govemmenu 
introduced prohibition in selected areas, undertook Harijan uplift and 
promoted primary, higher and technical education. Support was given to 
Khadi and other village industries. Modem industries too were encouraged. 
A significant step was the appointment of the Natioiwl Planning 
Committee by the Congress President in cooperation with several 
provincial Governments. One of the major achievements of the Congress 
Ministries was their firm handling of communal riots. Despite maiiy 
achievements, the Congress organization during the ministry period 
revealed many weaknesses. The Irft-wing, Nehru and Gandhi made a 
critique of these weaknesses. In fact, many felt that the positive role of the 
ministries and constitutional politics was getting exhausted. 

The Anntnl Register covers the debates within the Congress on the 
questions of participation in elections to the Central Assembly in 1934, 
attitude towaMs the Act of 1933, and office acceptance. The election results 
oi 1937 are reproduced extensively, and the funetioning of the popular 
ministries in both Congress and non-Congress provinces is adequately 
detailed. The i^ialation passed by the popular minhtries as also the debates 

World War II broke out on I September 1939 when Nazi Germany 
invaded Poland. TheOowenunent of In^ immediately, without consulting 
Indian leaders or even the provineial goverments and elecled members of 
the Central AsmmUy, dedared India also to beat war with Germany:' After 



a great deal of debate, the Congren, even white condemiuiig Nazi Gemaiiy, 
decided not to join the war so long as Britain did not agree to establish full 
democracy in India and promise to give India freedom after the war. At the 
same time it would not takeadvantageofBritainhdifneidttes by starting an 
immediate struggle. The British Government^ response was utterly 
unhelpful. Branding the Congress a Hindu organiation, it tried to pit the 
religious minorities and Princes against the Congren. It also refused to 
deflne its war aims so far as its colonies were concerned. The Congren 
reaction was to reiterate its refual to join the war efforts and to ask the 
Congren Ministries to resign in protest. But in view of itt desire not to 
embarran those fighting Nazi aggrenion, it still did not give a call for 
struggle. 

The people were, however, restive. The left-wing was critical of the 
leadership’s wait and see attitude and urged immediate action. Meeting at 
Ramgarh in March 1940, the Congren declared that ’’nothing short of 
complete independence can be accepted by the people” and threatened civil 
disobedience. The Government, however, remain^ adamant and refused 
to budge. Instead it inued a large number of ordiiwnces taking away the 
freedom of speech and the pren and the right to organize into associations. 
It also arrested a large number of left-wing political workers. The Congren 
now decided to initiate a satyagraha campaign which was, however, to 
remain limited. Only carefully elected individuals were to offer ntyagraha 
in defence of freedom to speak and protest against participation in the war. 
By IS May, 1941, more than 23,000 satyagrahis had been jailed. 

Two major international developments occurred during 1941. On 
22 June, Germany attacked the Soviet Union and on 7 December, Japan 
atucked the United States and joined the war against the Allies. Japan 
conquered in quick succession Phillipines, Indo-China, Indonesia, Malaya 
and Burma arid brought the war to India’s borders. The recently released 
Congress leaders denounced Japaiwse aggression and once again offered to 
fully cooperate in the defence of India and the Allied cause if Britain 
transferred the substance of power to India imm^iately and promised 
complete independence after the war. Under pressure from President 
Roosevelt of the USA, President Chiang Kai-shek of China, and the leaders 
of the British Labour Party, the British Government sent a mission to India 
in march 1942. The mission, headed by Sufford Cripps, was to negotiate a 
political settlenKnt with Iiulian leaders and seek their cooperation for the 
war effort. The terms of the Cripps proposal were, however, found 
unsatisfKtory by the Indian leaders. It was clear that the British 
Government was not willing to transfer the substance of power. The 
negotiations, therefore, soon broke down. * 

The Annual Registers from 1939 to 1942 deal with the Congress stand 
and the government response, and the positions taken up by other political 
parties and groups. Tim tensions and debates within the ranks of the 
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Congress leadership are adequately reported. The course of the Individual 
Satyagraha is traced. The complex negotiations between Stafford Cfipps 
and the Indian political leaders are reproduced and analysed. 

The Indian people were embittered and angry at the failure of the 
Cripps Mission. Their discontent was further funnelled by war-time 
shortages and fising prices. They found the existing political situation 
intolerable. They must now act. The period from April to August 1942 was 
one of daily heightening tension with Gandhi becoming more and more 
militant as Japanese forces moved towards India and the spectre of 
Japanese conquest began to haunt the people and their leaders. The Annual 
Register faithfully portrays the rising tempo of nationalist feeling and the 
desire to struggle of those months. 

Finally, the All-India Congress Committee met in Bombay on 
8 August and passed the famous Quit India Resolution proposing to start a 
non-violent struggle under Gandhi's leadership. This time, declared 
Gandhi, the nationalists would not *"be satisfied with anything less than 
freedom.** He exhorted the people to or Die.** Gandhi, of course, in his 
usual strategic and political style, planned to open negotiations with the 
Government to persuade it to accept the nationalist demand. But the 
Government had already made full preparations to meet the challenge. It 
struck hard. On the morning of 9th August, it arrested all the major leaders 
gathered in Bombay and took them to unknown destinations. The people 
were thunder-struck, and reacted with anger and passion. There were 
spontaneous disturbances all over the country. Hartals, strikes in 
factories,schools and colleges, and public demonstrations and processions 
were the order of the day. The Quit India Movement had begun. 

In several areas, the movement took the form of popular rebellion and 
the formation of parallel governments in Ballia in Eastern U.P., Tamiuk in 
Midnapore district of Bengal, and Satara district of Bombay. Underground 
organizations appeared all over the country, and they organized sabotage of 
communications by blowing up bridges, cutting telegraph and telephone 
wires and derailing goods trains. The Government took every conceivable 
step to suppress the popular upsurge. The press was completely muzzled. 
Lathicharges. firing, machine-gunning and even bombing from the air were 
frequent occurrences. Over 10,000 persons died in police and military firing. 
In the ei^, the Government succe^ed in crushing the movement. Because 
of war-time Defence of India Rules, all this could not be reported, or only 
very barely, in the press or the Annual Register except in the formof official 
critique of the movement. 

A dramatic political development occurred in February 1943, when 
Gandhi went on a 2 1 -day fast, holding the ^leonine violence* of the 
Gevemment ms ponsibk for the violent response of the people. The fast led 
to intense political activity by prominent non-Congress leaders who tried to 
persuade the Government to release Gandhi. Three members of the 



Viom^ls Executive Council, M.S. Aney, N.R. Sarkar and H.P. 
reiijgned in protest against the Government's obduracy. 


Mody, 


Even though the Quit India Movement was suppressed, this movement 
and the popular response to the earlier Individual Satyagraha had made it 
evident that the British would no longer find it possible to rule India against 
the wishes of the people. Gandhi was released from jaifon 6 May, I944and 
political activity once again gained strength. Other major Congress leaders 
were released in June 1945 and asked to participate in the Simla Conference 
convened by the Viceroy, Lord Wavell. 

Meanwhile, Subhas Bose had escaped from India in March 1941 and 
gone first to Germany and Italy and then, in July 1943, to Singapore. There 
he had built on an earlier organization of patriotic Indian soldiers and 
officers, organized the Indian National Army (INA) and set up the 
Provisional Government of Free India on 21 October. 1943. Contingents of 
the INA had Joined the Japanese Army in its march on India from Burma to 
free India. The march failed. All this could not of course be reported in 
India under war-time regulations. 


With the end of war in Europe in April 1945, India's anti-imperialist 
struggle entered a new phase. That Britain would have to quit India became 
evident from several major political developments which were now fully 
reported in the Annual^Register. One major development was the 
tumultuous welcome given by large crowds to leaders as they came out of 
jails from June 1945 onwards. When the Congress Working Committee met 
in Bombay, several lakh people braved rain to line the streets to welcome 
their leaders. 


Another major development came in the form of the massive campaign 
all over the country for the release of the INA men who were brought to 
^ India after the end of the war in the East and threatened with serioas 
punishment. The campaign reached a crescendo when the Government put 
on trial for treason three senior INA Officers, Generals Shah Nawaz, 
Gurdial Singh Dhtllon and Prem Sehgal, who were earlier officers in the 
British Indian army. During this campaign two major upsurges, virtually 
amounting to insurgency, occurred in Calcutta in November 1945 and 
February 1946. The Government had in the end to bend and release the.se 
officers and give up the attempt to punish other men and women of the INA. 
Another massive popular upsurge occurreed from 1 8 to 22 February 1 946 in 
Bombay when the ratings of the Royal Indian Navy went on strike for their 
demands and the city of Bombay responded with a hartal and nuissive 
demonstration. Naval ratings in many other ports went on sympathetic 
strike. Soldiers and airmen in cantonments in different parts of India had 
already broken discipline in several instances. Large segments of the 
bureaucracy were already penetrated by luitionalist sentiments. It became 
clear that Britain could no longer rely on the loyalty of their old instruments 
for keeping the people down. 



A third major development was the outburst of a strike wave among 
workers and government employees on economic issues. There were, for 
example, strikes by postal and telegraph workers and railwaymen and even 
by policemen in Bihar. Peasant movements also became more pervasive and 
militant. Struggles for land and against high rents took place in Malabar, 
Bengal. V.P., Bihar and Maharashtra. Many of the Indian Princely states- 
Hyderabad, Travancore, Kashmir among others-were enveloped by 
popular up-surges and revolt. 

Elections to provincial assemblies, held in early 1946, provided the 
fourth major political development. The congress won an overwhelming 
majority of general seats while the Muslim League did the same for 
Muslime seats. 


All these indicators pointed to the mood of the people. In the 
meanwhile in I94S elections in Britain, a Labour Government headed by 
Major Attlee had come to power. The Labour Party leaders had long been 
sympathetic to Indian freedom struggle and, what is more important, they 
read the signs of the time correctly. On 19 February, 1946, Attlee 
announced in the House of Commons that the Goverment was sending a 
Cabinet Mission to India to negotiate with the Indian leaders the terms for 
the transfer of power. There followed nearly I '/t years of hectic and tortuous 
tripartite negotiations between the Government, the Congress and the 
Muslim League, leading to the formation of an Interim Government in 
September 1946 and eventual achievement of independence as also the 
partition of India. These negotiations and other political events are dealt 
with at length in the issues of the Annual Regi.ster. 

* VI 

(A) The Indian National Congress was the chief vehicle and organiser 
of India's anti-imperialist struggle. The Annual Register contains detailed 
reports of all its annual sessions and the proceedings of all the All-India 
Congress Committee sessions and the meetings of the Congress Working 
Committee. The resolutions passed by all the three bodies of the Congress 
are also reproduced. It is undoubtedly the handiest source for this major 
aspect of the national movement. The Congress underwent two major 
organizational changes, once in 1920 and then again in 1934. The Register 
contains all the relevant details. The economic and political programme and 
policies of the Congress underwent regular evolution in a radical direction. 
This evolution is traced in the Register. Particularly important in this 
respect are the proceedings and resolutions of the Congress sessions at 
Karachi in 1931 and at Lucknow and Faizpur in 1936. The Congress was 
not free of internal dissension, groupings, factionalism, and inner-party 
struggle. From 1918 when the Congress split on the question of attitude 
towards Montagu-Chemtford Reforms to Subhas Bose's election in 1939 
followed almost immediately by his resignation internal struggles within the 
Congress were endemic and are detailed in the Annual Register. 

As pointed out earlier, an important achievement of the Congress was 
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the use of and participation in colonial legislatures from 1924 to 1947 
without faying prey to the imperialist strategy of coopution and absorption 
into the imperial constitutional structure. Otherwise also, the nationalists of 
many hues used the legislatures both to fight for Indian interests and as 
organs of propaganda. Activity in legislatures also throws light on the 
efforts of different social classes and interest groups to bend administrative 
policies in direction of their own interests. Annual Register digests—but at 
considerable length— the proceedings of the central and provincial 
legislatures over the years. Tliis alone would make Annual Register a major 
source for modern Indian history. 

Next to its nuiss campaigns and constructive work, the Indian national 
movement relied heavily for politicization of the people on provincial 
district, taluka and local conferences. The Register gives basic details of the 
provincial conferences over the years. 

The Indian national movement followed an active foreign policy of 
anti-colonialism, peace and Asian solidarity. The culmination came with 
the Asian Relations Conference of 1947. The Register brings out the 
evolution of Indian nationalist foreign policy as also the details of the 1947 
Conference. 

(B) The Indian National Congress represented the mainstream of the 
Indian national movement; there were, however, many other strands which 
were often parts of the Congress but also maintained independent 
organizational structures. Such was the case with Revolutionary Terrorists, 
the Communist Party of India, the Congress Socialist Party and the 
Forward Bloc. Many of the activities of the first two were perforce 
conducted underground because of legal bans on them. Still the Register 
deals with the Kakori Case, Assembly Bomb Case and Lahore Conspiracy 
Case involving Bhagat Singh and his comrades, the Revolutionary 
Terrorists of Bengal and the strong measures the Government took against 
them, especially in Bengal. The first legal conference of the Indian 
Communists at Kanpur in 1 925 is reported as is aisc the Meerut Conspiracy 
Case. An interesting detail is the Gandhi-Skalatvala correspondence. Once 
the Communist Party is legalized in 1942, its political activities are duly 
reported. All the Congresses of the Congress Socialist Party starting with 
the founding Congress at Meerut in l934arecoveredasarealsomanyofthe 
• provincial conferences of the socialists. Once the Foreward Bloc comes into 
existence its activities are reported at length. 

The Liberals represented the nuijor constitutional and right-wing 
strand of Indian nationalism after 1918. They formed and reformed many 
organizations, though perhaps the National Liberal Federation remained 
their premier body. The annual sessions of the Federation, the occasional 
conferenoes of the Liberal organizations, and their general political 
activities find a due place in the Register. 

"'he VIS the social and religious reform movements of the 
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tfth century was ctrengthnied during the post-l9i8 years. The Annual 
Register provides details of the Akali Movement, the Vaikom and 
Curuvayur Satyagrahas, the movement of Harijan uplift including 
Gandhi^ campaign of 1932-33. and the formation and activities of various 
‘depressed classes* organimtions to organise the struggle of the lower castes 
against caste oppression and discrimination, including Dr. B.R. 
Ambedkarli endeavours. 

(D) Several segments of the Indian people were mobiliied duringrthe 
years I9I8<47 both for the anti-imperialist struggle and for their own class 
and sectional demands. The Annual Register covers these fully. There was. 
for example, the student and youth upsurge from 1927-29. The student 
movement took a more organised form in 1936 when the All-India Students 
Federation was formed. The annual sessions of the Federation and other 
student oiganintions find a due place in the Register’s pages. 

Womens movement was initiated in early 1920s culminating in the first 
session of the All-India Womenis Conference in 1927. Since then the 
Conference met more or less every year. Simultaneously provincial 
conferences of women, women’s educational conferences and many similar 
conferences were organised and duly reported. 

The All-India Trade Union Congress was founded in 1920. Its annual 
sessions marked the high water-mark of the working class movement. These 
sessions as also the majorindustrialstrikescan be studied in the pages of the 
Register. The Kisan (peasant) movements in India were initiated in the 
immediate post-First World War years. The Register falters in reporting 
them, though it does discuss the Kheda struggle, Moppilah Rebellion, the 
Bardoii Satyagraha, the no-rent, no-reveniie campaign in U.P., and the 
peasant movement in North-Western Frontier Province led by Abdul 
GhafTar Khan. Once the peasant movement uikes an organind form with 
the founding of the Ali-Indi* Kisan Sabha. the Register begins its coverage 
in a mote regular manner. 

From the middle 1920s the Indian capitalists start acting as an 
organized pressure group. They also start making a systematic critique of 
colonial ecopomy and economic policies and simultaiKously start 
supporting the national movement. Their main organ in this respect was the 
F^eration of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry. The Register 
reports the activities of the Federation, as also of several other 
organiations of Indian manufacturers and traders. As opposed to the 
Fedeation, the . British apitaPs interests were represented by dm 
Associated Chambers of Commerce and the Bengaland Bombay Chamlsers 
of Commerce whose proceedings are also reported in the Register. 

(E) The pattern of die f^wnal Congress was follow^ by many 
professionals, ete., who oiganiad into all-India bodies and held annual 
conieienoes. Indian SdenceCoi^eis was die first to hold a session in 1919. 
dien .caaK Indhui Econ o tnic CoMeienoe, Indian Induitrial Congress. 
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indkin Philosophic Conference, AIMndia Library Conference, AiMndia 
Educational Conference, All-India Journalists Conference, Indian Civil 
Liberties Union, All-India Medical Conference, the All-India History 
Congress, the All-India Oriental Conference, All-India Newspaper Editors 
Conference, and so on. The basic details of these and many other annual 
conferences are given in the Annual Register. 

(F) A major political advance in Iiidia during the 1920s was the 
political awakening of the people of the princely states. To give' this 
awakening an all-India dimension the Indain States' Subjects Conference 
was held in 1924, 1925 and 1927. A more organized shape was given to the 
movement when the All-India States Peoplelt Conference was founded in 
1928 and then held regular meetings except duriitg the phases of the mass 
movements in British India. From 1938, intense political activity and mam 
movements were initiated in many of the states. The Register records most 
of them, including all the sessions of the States People^i Conferepce. 

(G) Commutuil riots broke out in India on a large-scale after 1922. 
Efforts were made to defuse communal tension through unity conferences 
and all parties conferences. Communal parties had remained dormant 
during the Non-Cooperation Movement. They once again became active 
after 1922. The Annual Register deals at length with the tens of communal 
riots, the annual conferences of the Muslim League and the kindu 
Mahasabha and of other all-India and provincial communal oiganiations 
over the years from 1922 to 1947. The nationalist efforts to appease and 
conciliate the communal parties and groups during the late 19^ as also 
during 1937-41 and 1945-47 as also the politics of these parties and groups 
find a prominent place in the pages of the Register. 

(H) Princes, organised in the Chamber of Princes, and the Europeans, 
organized in the European Association and other associations, were 
another pillar of colonialism. Their politics and proceedings can also be 
studied in the pages of the Register. 

(I) Caste organizations, especially the non-Brahmin movements and 
organizations of South India and Maharashtra, played adual role in Indian 
politics. T^ were a vehicle for the struggk against uppercastedomination 
of Indian society; but they were also a divisive force used by colonial 
authorities to weaken Indian nationalism. Ry early 1930s the positive 
aspects of the non-Brahmin movement were absorbed by mainstream 
nationalism and most of the non-Brahmin cadre and leader joined the 
National Congress. Those representing the negative aspectt were 
completely defeated and isolated politically. The Annual Register dealt 
with the ptditics, activities, organizations, and conferences of this kind of 
politics beginning in the early I920t and tapering off by late I930t. 

(J) The Raster deals at leiigih snth the Government of Indiak polid^ 
and policy pronounoeinents. It gives details of the Secreaty of States’ India 
CpnneiL the Viceroyb Executive, the Govemorli Councils, the names of the 
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memben of Indian and provincial tegisiatuics at different times. Details of 
most of the law enacted by thecentraland provincial legislatures are given. 
The Government of India appointed a host of committees to investigate 
problems and issues. Their reports are a basic source of modern Indian 
history. The Register gives, year after year, page after page, in full or in 
summary from, nearly all the important repons suning with the Report of 
the Industrial Commission, 1918. 


(K) Till 1927, the Register reproduces extensively questions and 
debates on India in the two Houses of British i irliament. This coverage 
becomes more and more skeletal in the later years. The major activities in 
Britain and the USA in support of Indian national movement, the position 
of Indians in South Africa. East Africa. Fiji and other parts of British 
Empire, and Indian issues and personages at the League of Nations, the 
ILO, and the United Nations are discussed in a separate section headed 
'‘India abroad” in most issues of the Register. 

(L) Lastly, one of the most useful parts of the Register is the very large 
section which gives chronicle of events and the details of nujor political and 
other happenings during the year concerned. 

VII 

The Annual Register is not available in most Indian libraries and has 
been out of print for years, it is a happy publishing event that it is being 
made available to the scholarly world. Its publication is most welcome at 
the present time, for Indian academic world is undergoing a research 
explosion with thousands of students enrolling for M. Phil, and Ph.D. 
courses. Yet. research materials are not availble to most of them unless they 
are studying and teaching at metropolitan centres where national or state 
archives exist. The Annual Register can enable many of these students in 
history, political science or sociology departments to work on their seminar 
papersand M. Phil, dissertations. Even Ph.D. students can use the Registers 
both for framing a hypothesis and gather their piw.iminary data so that they 
can later go to the archives and national libraries for the more detailed 
primary materials with a certain economy of time as also with a better idea 
what data to look for and search. In fact, no college, university or other 
major library should be now without the Annual Register. 


B.C. 



Foreword 

In this compilation an attempt has been made to supply tlie 
need, now growingly felt in the country, of a small but comprehen- 
sive annual digest -of all Public activities-— political, industrial 
edvcatioi a1, etc., in and concernirg India. A good deal of Indian 
affairs is discussed and decided outside India, in Eiiglaiid in the 
Houses of Parliament, for instar.ce, of which the average Indian 
heai*s little and i)erhap8 kiiow's even less. Times urc moviiig fast 
and even in India people arc getting less leisured, and thoho who 
have the inclination to road and know more about India and her 
progress in any direction have rarely ll;e time or the means to go 
through the bulky original Eeperts, Bulletins, Proceedings, etc., 
issued by Governments or by Public bodies and associations. It is 
increasingly felt, alro, alike by those wl o are already in public liiV 
as by those who are gradually ccniiig info it, tb.at i>urochiai interests 
so long cultivated must now give place to a w ider outlook, and that 
facts and events of the immediate past are too valuable to l)o speedi- 
ly forgotten, and instead may bo made to yield a much wider expe 
rieiicc and better equipment than heretofore : a handy voh’.mc of the 
nature of an annual Progress Keport would cxniiioiitly serve this 
purpose. Also, with the recent hightide in Indian aspirations has 
come a general desire to know more of India as a whole. The diffeceiil 
Phxvinces and States of India want to know more of each other ; 
and the long and rapid strides taken by such States as Mysore and 
Baroda in administrative matters have given an edge to the all- 
round spirit of enquiry now so perceptible in the couiitry. Any 
enquirer who wants to know the political, or other conditions 
India, say Uve years back, or say, who wants to trace the 
ontogeny of a particular movement, must first gi\o niost of bis time 
to the collection of rare papers, gazettes, journals, reportH, etc., 
and then proceed to piece together the small fragments of inforinu- 
tion that he secures after an enormous loss of energy and time. 



The Indian Annual Register was started to obriate to soma 
extent at least some of these difRculties. In its first issue last year 
fiothing more than the most burning topics of the day were given 
rather incompletely, hut still the reception that was aooorded to it 
by a generous i>ublic was more than could have been claimed. In 
this, its second issue, wo confess much remains still to be done in 
the way of improvements and great as are its shortcomings we fully 
trust and hope that the indulgence that was shown to it a year 
ago may still ))e extended to a work which after all is a pioneer work 
ill thi.'j country. 


Annual Register Office 
Sibpur, Calcutta. 


EDITOR 
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India and Her Rulers. 


The King -Emperor. 

Hid Most Excellent Majesty George the Fifth, by the 
Grace of God. King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the British Dominions, Defender of the 
Faith, Emperor o! India. 

The only surviving son of His hite Mn^jcsty King Eihvard VII 
rind of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

Bom, — At Marlhoi*ough House, June IsCf). 

Afjrrhd. — Her Serene Highness Princesif Victoria Mary Augusta 
lioise Olga Pauline Claudine Agnes of Teck — July 

Succeeded, — To the throne, May 6, 1910. 

Cro'Mnfd, — At Westminister Ahbey, June. 22, 1911. 

Issues : — 

1. HR.H. Edward Albert Christian George Andrew 
Patric David, Prince of Wales and Karl of Chester, Duke of 
Cornwall, High Steward of Windsor, K.C., (i.M.M.O., (I.M.B.K., 
M.C., R.N., Bom Juno 23, 1894. 

2. H. R. H. Albert Fredrick Ai-thur George. 

Bom Decemlier 14, 1895. 

5. H. K. H. Victoria Alexandra Alice Mary. 

Bom April 25, 1897. 

4. H. R. H. Henry William Fredrick Allicrt. 

Bom March 31, 1900. 

5. H. R. H. (veorge Erlward Alexander Edmnjirl. 

Bom Deccmiicr 20, 1902. 

6. H. K. H. John Charles Francis. 

Bom July 12, 1905, (/.•— January 18, 1919. 
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nULim PRINCES OF INDIA 




The Government of India, 1920 

THE HOME GOVERNMENT. 

Secretaiy of Stale. 

The Bight Horn Edwin S. Montagu M .p. 

Under-Secretaries of State. 

The Bight Hon. Baron 8inba of Raipur. 

Sir W. Ihike, o.r.i.£. 

Assistant Under-Secretaries of State. 

Sir Malcolm Seton 
„ Arthur Hirtael, K.C.B. 


The India Council. 

Sir CharlcB Arnold White. 

„ Murray Hammick, K.(\s.i., c.t.k. 

^ Charles S. Bayley, o.c.i.E., K.C.6.I., i.a.o. 

„ Marshall Frederick Reid, c.i.E. 

„ James Bennett Brunyatc, K.c.s.1., r.t.K. 

„ Prabhashanker D. Pattani, K.r.i.E. (Retd. Sir C. Saiikfiraii Nair 
„ G. 0. Roos Keppel, o.^^.l.E. 

Sahibsada Aftab Ahmed Khan. 

Rbupendranath Basu. 

Frederich Cranford Goodenough. 

William Didsbury Sheppard, c.i.E, 

General Sir E. G. Farrow, (;.c.b., f;.f . 8 . 1 . 

( Icrk of the Council,— Sir Malcolm Seton, 

Deputy Cl'ik of the Council, — E. J. Turner. 

Private Secretary to the Secretary of State*,-— S, K. Brown, 

Assii^tant Private Secr.'tarhis,— A. li. R. ParaoiiR, ami Miw* Ki-i ili. 

Political A. D. C, to the Secretary of Stale,— Lie ut.-Col, Sir ,J. i;. puiih 
Smith. IC.C. 6 .T., K.C.V.O., r.T.E. 

Private Secretary to I^ord Sinha— R. H. A Carter 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

H. E. Ut. Hon. Baron Chelinsfor -0th April P.HH, 

Peraonal Statf of His Excellency the Viceroy. 

Private ik>cy.— -J. L. Maffry, r.l.E., I.C.8. 

ptp. H^'cy. — Capt. W. !lHclianan 
.Mily. "Ccy.— Jit, Col. 11. V«-rn'-y, Kitl** I'.r':.;! I •, 

•J eriul -'■K. Parsons. 

Comptlx. of hottsehoUl— Maj. J. Macki*iiziei c«i Jh, 00th S'kub. 



PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

Goranimtiit of Boogol. 

E. Eorl of BonaUlahoy— 27lh March 1917. 

Perfonal Staff. 

vivata Siicnftary— W. R. Qmirlay, on tp^ial daty. 
ffiiiiiting „ — H. R. Wilkinwn. 

»l • iry „ — Capt. Henry George Van*. 

**einbon of Council. 

I H Took his s* at on 9th April 1917. 

t u a ‘ ' th March 1918. 

t , .c y Mabarajlar?hin;a Fa’ n<!uT * f 

u n v " • 

Gove.nment of Bombay. 

Governor— H. E. Pir Oiorgc Ambrose Lloyd— I7th DeccmlxT, 1M8. 

Penonal Staff. 

Private S»*c.— William I'airiek Cowic l.C.S. 

Military Sec. — Lt. Col, J. G. Greig. 

Members of Council. 

Sir Gcoti^c raTinicliael if.r.s.i, i.r.s. 

Mr. G. S. CiutiB, r.8.7. 1 , 0 .a. 

Sir Ebraliim llahimtulluh, Kt. c.i.E. 

Government of Madras.' 

Governor— H. E. Harou Williugdon— 10 April 1919 

Personal Staff. 

Private Secy.— T. K. Moir, I.C.R. 

Military Captain W, S. E. Mon*'y. 

Members of Council. 

l>iwan HahmUir Sir P. llajiagopala Achariy.ar, (MiE. 

.Mr. Lionel DaviilKou, c.e.i., i.c.s. 

Mr. C. G. Todiiuuter. 

Government of Beher & Orissa. 

Lt. Govemot;— Sir Edward Gait K.''.a.i.— 19th November 19 Lj. 

Members of Council. 

Haudlaivl T^*M»'Mirier, f .a.i. c.l K. i.r.a, 

Kai bahadur Krishna Sahai. 

Walter Mamie, c.a.T. 

Lt Governor 01 U. P.— Hon. Sir S. H. Butler— I.7t'i February, 1918. 

», Ponfab— M Etlwanl Maclagan— May 1919, 

V, Burma— „ K^'ginald Crmldock. 

Chief Commiaaioftar of C. P.- Sir Frank G. Sly— December, I9T9. 

„ Assam— „ B. B'^r^son Bill— 1st April 1918. 

„ N.W.F.P.— I, A. Hrii-IltonGraut. 



Chronide of the Year 
1919 

January 

Ist All Indift Ladies Conferance held Delhi under Mrs. Beaaiit. 
Fhxlaniation puade at Caleutta in presence of His Ezcelleiicy 
the Vieenqr, His Excellency the ConinHuider-iii<Chief and His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal. 

Death of Beverend G. A. I^ofroy D. D., Bishop of Calcutta. 
Message of Her Majesty the Queen Empress to the women of 
India deeply sympathising, with their war sacrifices. 

2nd His Majesty the King sends message to His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chiof appreciating the assurances of loyalty 
and devotion of the British Army. 

3rd The notorious Imam-Claytou case ended in Houlile Claytou’s 
tendering unqualified apology for his Tuirharous behaviour and 
his appeal to Mr. Hasan Imam’s well-known magnanimity. 

9th Big Mill strike in Bombay — 100,000 hands go out— nearly 75 
out of 85 Milk had to suspend work, 
first Session of the Baroda Kepiosontativo assembly pre- 
sided over by the Dewan. 

10th Sir S. P. Sinha appdnted Under-Secretary of State for India 
and announcement of his elevation to British peerage. 

13th Conference of Governors, Lieutenant-Governors ai>d Chief 
Commissioners at Delhi tu discuss the Reform scheme. 

13th to 18th Indian Science Congress opened by H. E. the Governor 
and presided over by Sir Leonard Rogers. 

14th An appeal issned to the Princes and People of Inilin by H. E. 
the Viceroy to subscribe another hundred lakhs of Kuiiees to 
the Imperial Indian Relief Fund. 

16th Serious development of labour trouble in Bomltay, futile 
attempt to restart work, by force Military fire on the mob 
resulting in two killed and four wounded. 

16th First Convocation of the Hindu university held at Benares — 
H. H. the Mahar&ja of Mysore, the chancellor of the 
university, presides. 

l8th Deputation of the Bonilwy Mill strikers wailed on the (loycr- 
nor — His Excellency listened very sympathetically to their 
grieyauces and promised to secure redress. 
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Death of Priiioe John, the youngest son of H. M. the King. 

20lh II. £. the Viceroy opens the Chiefs’ Conference at Delhi. 
Elevation to Peerage of Sir S. P. Eluha, under-Seeretaiy of 
State for India, <^cial]y anitounrod in London. 

2 1st Bombay Mill strike settled by concessions from Millowners ; other 
stnkes continue. 

Moting of the Bengal Legislative Council— Governor pre- 
sides — resolution of thanks for appointment of Sir S. P. 
Sitiha to be under-Secretaiy of State passed. 

24th Investiture at Viceregal Lodge Delhi iat K.C.8.I., etc. 

U. P. Legislative Council met at Allahabad — Sir Harcourt 
Butler presides— resolution of sympathy on the death of 
Prince John passed. 

25th H. E. The Viceroy on behalf of the people of India wires to His 
Majesty expressing grief and sympathy on the death of 
Prince John. 

Sth Chiefs Conference at Delhi presided over by Viceroy — 
presentation of sword to Maharaja Patiala. 

2tith Bombay Mill-strike partially settled. 

Allahabad university convocation under Sir H. Butler. The 
Hon’kle Mr. S. N. Bonueijea unveiled iK>rtrsit of the Late 
Mr. Dadabbai Naoroji at Bombay. 

JUth Big protest Meeting of Citieons of Madras against proposed 
^wlatt Bills, cable sent to Prime-Minister, Peace Conference 
and I/)rd Sinha. 

:)l8t Public Meeting of Moderates at Calcutta, Town Hall, thanking 
Prime-Minister for appointing Lord Sinha as under-Secretary — 
Sir X. G. Gupta presides. 

Annual Meeting of Bombay Trades Association. 

Government of India announces that owing to high prices of 
Cotton Cloth, the Cotton cloth Act of 1918 would immediately 
come into operation. 

February 

Ist to 4th All India protest meetings against proioscd Kowlatt 
Legislation at a'-l important places representing all influential 
public opinion of India. Intense agitation everywhere. 

Ist Hon’blo Sir D. Wacha wires to Viceroy earnestly requesting 
txMt|)onomont of Rowlatt Bills. 

2iid Committee to Report on India Office Reform apiK>inted under 
I.ord Crew. 

3th Madras I,egislativc Council — Governor presides — the Hon’ble 
Sir A. Cardew presents the Draft Financial statement for 
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1919>20 ; NoiH)fliciaI Indian members protest sgsinst 
Bowlatt Bills. 

H. £. the Viceroy reviews Nepali Troops at Delhi — his speech 
appreciatinff their friendly services— investiture (rf iTOpili 
Generals, officers and rank of various honours. 

Sepwt of .the Indian Silk Industry published. 

6th Viceroy’s openirg speech in the Imperial Council recommend- 
ing Kowlatt Bills, placatiiui i.G.fl and Auglo-India. Sfr W. 
Vincent introdiuwd the Kowlatt Bills. Hon’blos Mr. Patel and 
Mr. Baneijea opposed and moved for postponment. Hot 
debate on this motion finally arljournrd till next day. 

Punjab l,egislative Council— Punjab Dt Amend. Bill and food 
adulteration Bill passed 

7th Long debate on Kowlatt Bill in Imp. Coiiii il— non-official 
Indians opposii g to a man. Mr. Patel’s motion defeated and 
SirW. Vincent’s e.'irricd by 36 to 21 against unanimous 
Indian opposition. Bill referred to srleet committee. 

8th Muder.ites Pour Parkur with Homo Member (Vincent) on the 
Kowlatt Bills. 

10th Imp. Council — ^'ir W. Vincent announced that in deference to 
unanimous non-official opposition the Kowlatt Act was to be in 
operation for t'lrce years and i:ot permanently. Ho also in- 
troduced the Second Bill which wiis referred to select cemmittoo 
against unanimous non-official oi'jiosition. 

Influential protest meeting .at Mahnjan .Sabha, Madras — non- 
official council members issued mand.-ite on Indian mcmlicrj of 
the Imperial Council to oppose the Kowlatt Bill. 

11th Lord Sinha sworn in as Privy Coui cillor. 

12th Secretary, Buropean Association, C.ilcutti, wires to Govern- 
ment of India, protesting ng.ain8t the roncession announced by 
Sir W. Vincent whereby Kowlatt Bill would be in force for 
three years only. 

Madras Legislative Council— Ci'y Mui.icipal Bill dircussed. 

13th The Moderates at Bornlmy decided at a meetirg to form 
Western India National Liberal Assuci ition. 

Bombay Govcriiroent Communique — o:i Fiimrcing Coo|tcrativ<> 
Housing Societies issued. 

Calcut'a Indian Asiociation protest meeting ngsiiift Kowlatt Bill 
under Maharaja of Cassimbazar ai d all influential iro Icratcs. 

Death of Nawsb Syed Mahammad at Royapeta, Madras. 

1 4th The Secretary, Europeoii Association, Calcutta issues, the 
Association’s statement regiu'ding the Kowlatt Bills and reforms. 
Public meeting at Gokhale Hall Madi'iis under Mr. V. P. 
Madhva Kao to protest against the J.C.S. MemoMudum. 
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15 M Bmnbiur iirptMt naelaiig ander Mn. Bevuit denouneing the 

IbiwlettBiil ; veiy Attended. 

16 „ Borne Bole CsniMdgn agunet the Rowlatt Kile opened by 

Vn. Begint »t Bombay- 

17 „ TroTanoore indurtrial ExhiUtion opened by theMahaiajak 

Traranoon Popular Assembly— eittinga began for this and 
tile next 8 days. 

19 „ Imperial Legislative €ouneil— Sir James Mestoo iiibodueed 

Exeess Profits Bill which was referred to Select Cmnmittee. 
The Announcement by the Secretory of State of ^revised rate 
of pay for ofiioers of Imperial Indian police from rank of 
Deputy Inspectm-Goneral downwards issued. 

20 „ Tata Industrial Bank— first meeting of Directors at Bomber 

presenting last yeare reports 

H. 11. Amir Ibbibulla Khan of Afghanistan shot dead at 
Jelalabad by some unknown hand. 

23rd Tilak V. Chird Privy Council Case finished— judgment in 
favour of Chirol. Popular faith in British justice shaken. 
Bombay Presidency Association protest meeting against Bowlatt 
BUI under Sir D.Petit ; largely attended. , 

Madras monster protest meeting under Mr. T. V. Venkatraira 
Iyer hotiy denouncing the Bowlatt Bill— Mr. B. C. Pal’s 
lecture on same. Other meetings follow. 

25 „ Lord Sinha takes his seat in the House of Lords. 

26 „ Imperial Legislative Council — Hou’ble Mr. Patel’s Electricity 

Bill and Negotiable Instr. Act Amendment Bill introduced ; 
I/)cal Authorities Bill passed. 

27 „ Southborough Committee Keport presented to Government of 

India — Lord Southborough and party loaves Ddhi for England. 

28 „ Annual Meeting of the Bengd Chamber of Commeroe at 

Calcutta. 


March 

.1st Imp. CouncU— Sir W. Vincent presented report of Sel. Com. 
ofi Bowlatt Bill, Indian Members of Cmnmittee all signing 
Disoentient Notes and opjosing the Bill, 
financial Statement 1918-19 issued. 

Mahatina Gandhi’s Manifesto on Satiragraha vow taken by 
Borne Bulers at Bombay and the great campaign started 

Srd Mr. VUaynghavachari of Salem took office as the Dewan of 
Cochin, 8. 1. 

4th Iiord Siiiha’s maideii siivech in 11. of I.«rd8 snubbing Lord 
Sydenham on the Katarpur-Arrah riot delate. 
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5 „ Govt of India’s first dosimtch to the See. of State on the 

Indian Kerorms, trying to whittle down liefomis. 

6 „ Mahatma Gandhi at Uclhi invited and interviewed by Viceroy 

re Satyagraha. Gandhi advocates ‘Soul force' and Viceroy 
Brute force ; ” they could not come to terms. 

7 I, Caleatta European Association Annual Meeting. 

8 „ Imp. Ijegis. Council— Budget Delnte K^gan. 

11 „ Imp. Leg. Council— Budget Debate and noii'Otficial Itcsolutions. 
Ix>kmanya Tilah’s rcpicsoiitatinn to the Peace Conference, 
Paris, on behalf of Indian People and Congress. 
i2-13th Imj*. Legis. Council — Sir W. Vincent moved consideration of 
Sol. Com. Re|iort on Kowlatt Bill- a hot debate followed, 
non-ofiieial Indians opposing in one voice. 

14 „ Imp. Legis. Council— DeKate on Kowlntt Bill hotly continued 
till late at 8-.10 p. M. 

18 „ Imp. Council — Rcwlatt A't pesied, after strenuous nor-ol'cii 1 
fight, by sheer Govt. Tote of S.*! to 20 (Indians). Hon. B. N. 
Sarma at oi co resigns. Apalling depression in Indian Polity. 
19th Im''. Council — Excess Profits Bill presented and a few other 
bills passed. Bill for Punjab U. Court isuscd. 

20lh Bombay Kuroiicnn Association aiiiitnl meeting strongly criti- 
tieising proiKisod I ndian Itefunns. 

2l8t Imp. Council — Budget in final'form presented. Sc»ion closed. 
23rd Gandhi’s message to hold Cth April as a " Day of National 
^test and Humiliation” against outriigcuiis [sissage of Kow- 
latt Act unanimously accepted by the country. 

25 „ Viceroy arrived at Baioda on tour. 

26 „ Calcutta European Asiociation special mooting to denounce 

Indian Reforms, and for reorganisation of Anglo-Indians 
against Indian claims of political oiiuality. 

27th Bengal Council— lion. S. N, Roy's Primary Kdiivation Bill pass-d. 
28 „ Hon. .ur. M. A. Jinnah resigns seat in Imp. Council in protest 
against Rowlatt Act. 

31st Satyagraha demonstration at Delhi— ii rccei-.t unarnod n:ob 
of Satyagrahis (pas«ive resisters) w.-uiioi iy fired upon by 
Police and Military and dispersed after killii g a few. 

April 

let Delhi— Shops closed : people attending funeral processions of 
those fallen. Militar)- para'ling the streets. 

2nd Amritsar — Drs. Satyapal and Kitchlcw prohibited to adnress 
public meetings for promoting Hindu- Moslem union. 
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Sombay Chaintrar of Commerce— Annual Meeting under 
Hoii’ltlo M. N. Hogg Anglo-lndiaiig rceolved to take militant 
iwft ill Indian Poliiiog against Indian a8piratioi;8. 

•'trd Government of India Communuiue on Delhi disturbances issued 
to the Press 

Madras Council — Hon'ble Harasinha Iyer's Resolution allow- 
ing Vernacular in Council Meeting hotly debated and lost by 
Government Votes. 

4th Delhi— Col. Beadon convened meeting of Delhi leaders at 
which he abused Hatyagraba, sought their co-oiieration, and 
presented a hand bill for circulation broad cast — Satyagraha 
•Sabha repudiated the Beadon allegations. 

Dr. VaradanOalu Kaidu acquitted by Madras H. C. of convic- 
tion for (Sedition by the lower court. 

Hon’ble Mr. B. D. Nhukul resigns his mcmliership of the 
Imiierial Council as a protest against the Rowlatt Bills in his 
letter to H. £. the Viceroy. 

Madras Council — Budget Debate. 

5th Government of India communique explaining Rowlatt Act. 

6th All India Hartal, )>enance, humiliation, fasting and prayer as a 
passive protest against the Rowlatt Act. Civil disob^ience 
of Press laws in Bombay by sale of proscrilied and iinrogister- 
^ literatures started,— the unregistered {laiier “t^atyagrahi” 
issued by Gandhi. 

7 „ Parting Kick of Sir Michael O’Dwycr to Indian Agitators 

warning them of a “ Day of Reckoning” soon to come. 
Madras Council — Budget Debate. 

8 „ Bengal Council Meeting — Village Self-Government Bill dis- 

cussed and passed next day. 

9 „ Mahatma Guidhi arrested at Palwal while travelling by 

train to Delhi on a Peaceful Mission to Pacify the Panic- 
stroken People ; was served with a notice of extert ment. 

Amritsar — Ram Nayami Day processions, iieacefully ciuried 
out— pl.vying^ the English Nationrl Anthem ai.d paying 
homage to King and the Deputy commissioner, 
loth Punjab in rpen riot, Amritsar — Arrest and Djiiortalion of 
Dm Satyapal and Kitohlew’. All India Protest. 

Mob outrage, Riot, incendiarism in Amritsar — mob fired at ; 
Mobthmi turned and looted Banks, Telegraph office, Peat 
offiee. Zenana Hospital, C. M. S. Girl’s School and burnt 
them, and also killed with gross brutality several Eutotieaua. 

Jaihori!— huge mob matching towaids Goveriiment House was 
fired uj';.:i by the Pf 'v c lu! tb,- Miiit.iiy i.tMi Aimrktdi : 
many killed and wounoed. 
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Aeroplane hovering over the dty. 

AH India closing of shops ns .»iirh of sorrow for Gandhis arrest 

AhinedalKtd — ntol* outrage, riot and iiiccndiurisni on hear- 
ing Gandhi and Amisiiya l)o1ii arrested. Two Europeans 
killed ; Mills, •station yards hurnt down ; Moh disiicrsod 
hy Police fire. 

H. E. Lord Willingdon assumes charge of the Cover- 
nership of Madras Presidency. 

1 Ith Quiftt at Amritsar and Lahore. 

AH India Hartal and susiiension of Imsincss continned. 

Kosur — Public meeting against Rowlntt Act. 

Ahmedahad — Further Mob outrage. 

Mr. Gandhi Kought to Bomliay and set free ; ordered not to 
leave Bombay Presidency ; in the evening he attends a huge 
meeting where he condemns the mob violence and disturbance. 

Calcutta shops closed down and business 8us|)cndcd on Mr. 
Gandhis airest. 

Great Satyagraha demonstration in Calcutta ; Police fired on moh. 

Big meeting at Madras under Mr. S'. Kasturiranga Aiyaiigor to 
protest against (Tovcriimcnt action in arresting Mr. Gandhi, 

Bemarkable letter of Sir Uabindraiiath to Mr. Gandhi eulogising 
latter’s .Satyagraha movement. 

11th Lahore— Ba^hahi Mosejue meeting; C. I. D. pugroe burnt. 
Mob fired u|K>n by troo|w. Huge crowd attacked ar.d looted 
Bail way station on Ixiing fired upon by soldiers travelling in 
a train. The train was 8top]>od, derailed and burnt. 

Kasur— Excited mob fired at by 2 Kuro|iean .Soldiers from a 
train. Mob murdered the Soldiers, burnt the Station, 
wrecked the train, and looted and destroyed all (juvcrnmci.t 
property. 

13th Amritsar — ^Jhallianwala Bagh masaarre, Peaceful meeting 
of twenty thousand men fired upon coi.tiniiously unpruvokcii 
for ten minutes by Gen. Dyer ! •’>(>9 killed, 1500 wounded 
and left for two days exposed to the elomunts tvithoiit medi- 
cal or any relief. 

Delhi — Bumour of deportation of I-enders afloat — Great cons- 
temation in town ; Mob* provoked to assume threatening 
attitude. 

14th Giuronwola — Jhallianwela Bagh news received. Whole town on 
H^ol. A big Baisakhi day held at Wasiralmd. Booking stopiied 
and the huge excited crowd stop|ied the train, pulled down pas- 
sengers and set fire to the station yard. Mob further ex- 
cited by slMghteted cows and pigs and assaulted Mr. Herron, 
S. P. who fired aiid caused death. Excitement leaped np 
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into a flame KBultii:g in acts of iccecdiarism— Post OflSce,. 
Dak Bungalow, Court houses, Bailway godown and the 
Chuivh burnt down. Aeroplanes hovering over town dropped 
botpbs, some on the Khalsa High School and neighbouring 
villages killing women and children. Martial Law Besolu- 
lution condrmning Anti-Rowlatt agitation published. 

Batala (in Gurdaspur)<>Telgraph Wires cut by mob 

Wires also cut between Lahore-^Amritsar and between Sialkot- 
Wasirabad. 

Bohtak— Riotous mob attacked By. line, and cut it, damaged 
the By. Bridge and attacked a train. 

Delhi— Mob begins to appear armed with Lathis on rumoured 
deportations of popular leaders. Town hidl conference between 
officials and leaders comes to nothit g. 

15!h. Martial Law declared in Punjab last night. 

Mr. Gandhi condemns violence in retaliation at a huge 
meeting in Ahmedabad. 

16 „ Gujranwalla — Col. O’ Brien, Dy. Com. taking reprieala for last 
day’s outrage. Hindu and Moslem Barristers, Vakils and 
leading men arrested right and left with aid of Military, 
Armoured car and ]X)lice, Aeroplane hovering overhead, and 
handcuffed and insulted and then challaned to Lahore. At 
Hafizabad mob rushed jiolico to rescue men arrested, cut wires, 
and was then disiiemcd by police fin*. At Chuharkhaim the 
By. station with wires and lines eut was burnt ; so too Dhabon 
•Singh and Momnn stiitions. At WarirabiMl mob looted 
Station, burnt house of Rev. Boj'ley. 

Mol> disturbance also at iSialkot, and Gojra. 

Giurat — a crowd attaeke<l By. (Station and destroyed Tclegraiih 
Inslnmientr— disjicrfcd by police-fire. 

Kola — (Jhelum) Mol» .attacked and derailed tnu'n. 

16 „ Guzerat — Mob ruKlicd Towtih.all at .Jalalpur Jaten and cut and 

de8tro}'cd By. line near Malakwal, dcnailiig a train next 
morning. 

Telegraph wires were c\it and communication slopped in parts 
of liahote> Jhai'g, iSialkot, Gujraiiwnla and other districts of 
the Punjab. 

17 „ Telegraph wire cutting continued at various places in Gurdas- 

pur, Jhulluiider, Lyallpur, Rawalpindi and Lahore Districts. 
At Lyallpur a stack of Govt. Uhxsa (husk) worth Bs; 60,000, . 
set on fire and destroyed. 

Delhi — Mob araed with Ijathis fired n))on by Police and disit^rse^ 

Security of Rs. 5000 on the A, B. Patriko, Calcutta, forfeited 
under Press Act, fresh deposit of Bs. 10,fK;0 ordered. 
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18 „ Wire cutting continued in Pniiiah. 

Mr. Gandhi wires to Press to smpend civil disoliedience owingto 
the development of a critical situation. 

20 „ Emergency meeting of the All India Congress Committee at 
Bonilmy to discuss the situation caused hy the tSaty.tgraha 
movement, Pt. M. M. Malaviya presides. 

24 „ Bninliay Provincial Conference at Ahmediiagar, Mr. J. Baptista 
presides. 

2.’) „ Annual meeting of the Millowncrs Association at Boml»ay. 
Mr. C. N. Wadia presides. 

26 ,, Mr. Horiiininn, Editor, “Bomhay Chronicle” secretly arrested 

aiid at once dcportc<l to England by order of Bombay 
Government. 

27 „ Security of “ Bombay Chronicle” forfeited under Press Act. 

Directors of “ Bomluiy Chronicle ” ordered to submit all matters 
to the Government before publiiation ; Directors decide to 
susiMiid publication. 

All India Moderate Conference Committee met at Calcutta. Mr. 
S. X. Banerjca presides : resolntiun condemning repressive 
measures passed. 

20th Congress deputation left for England 1o press Congress views 
on cunstitiitiunal reforms. 


May 

2nd Afghan Invasion of Indian territory near Khaibi r Pass — Open 
hostility and state of war between Afghanistan and British 
India. 

Madras Mahoiian Sabha protest meeting against Oovcrnmint 
repression in Punjab and elsewhere. 

Mysore Representative Assembly— closing fpccch Dewan 
delineating i:ew jiolicy of the state. , . 

3r<l Madras lAlmiir Union, special meeting adtlressed ry John • curr 
M. P. (Lalxmrite) encouraging Ulanir Organisiitic n in India. 

Government of India appoints Prison administration Committee. 

Sth Calcutta Meetii g of Bengal Provii.cial Coitgress Ctmmittec to 
consider steps to be taken against inhuman atrocities of Mill* 

tary in Puigab. , , , , „ . . i 

6 „ Mr. K. N. Roy, Editor, Tribum, I,ahore, placed licfore Martia^ 
Uw Tribunal on charge of sedition, without projier legal 
help disallowctl by Government. 
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8 „ Mn. Benttt, Mr. Wodia and Mr. J. Scurr M.P. left Madrae 

for Ergland— epthnaiastic send olf by Home Bulers, Labour 
Ui.iof^B and Nationaliats. 

9 „ Afghans occupy British Indian Territo^. 

10 ,1 Viceroy's appeal to Indian People against Afghan aggression. 

Vi „ Sr Michael O’Dwyer of Punjab bida farewell to the land of 
his tyrannical oppressive rule and hedioiu record of blood and 
<«word. All India heaves sigh of relief. 

18th Mabaraia Bikaner delivered historic speech on Indian Co- 
operation with Dominions at the Boyal Colonial Institute, 
London, presided over by Duke of .'Connaught. 

15th Viceroy issues proclamation to the Afghans warning them 
of consequences of their headstrong action. 

16th Reports of the Franchise and Functions Committee re Indian 
reforms publised. 

Heavy Afghan defeat at Dakka. 

2Ist SirSankaran Nair resigns seat in Government of India as 
a protest against continuance of Martial I.aw in the Punjab and 
attitude of Government on Indians. 

22i d House of Commons Indian Budget introduced by Mr. Montagu ; 
interesting debate on Indian Reforms. 

25th Sir Edward Maclagaii formerly Secretary to Sir Sankaran Nair 
in Government of India, assumes Lieutenant Governorship of 
Puidab. 

26 „ Goveinment of India 4th despatch on Reforms after consulting 
Local Governents and Governors published — highly reaction- 
ary and aims at whittlii:g down Montford Schen:e. 

29 „ Indian Currency and Exch;ingc Committee apiKiinted by 
Secretary of State, with Mr. Dalai of Bomlsiy as noii-ofScial 
Indian member. 

.10 „ Indian Reforms Bill published by Parliament ; Secretary of 
States memorandum on same also issucfl. 

June 

3rt1 Afghan Amir’s letter suiig peace received by Vi iroy and 
replied favourably settii g forth armistice terms. 

H. of Com. interpellatioii on cause of Sir Sankaran Nair's 
resignation elicited the truth about his strong dissent froiii 
India Government on Martial Iaw in Punjab. 

5th Secrnid Reading of Government of India Bill moved by 
Secretory of State in H. of C. and passed. 

6 „ Travancore Popular AssemUy {wsses Revenue Amendment, 
Agricultural loans and a few other Bills. 
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Till Bmbfty Hbnia Rule League mjeting strongly eondenn* 
ing Oovemmeiit of India’s reactionary despatches on 
Befonns. 

8 „ Messrs. Mahom^ Ali and Saukat Ali, the famous Moslem 

internees, again arrested at Chhindwara and deported under 
Government of India Order, Regulation III of 1818. 

9 „ Government of India at last abrogates Martial Law in Punjab 

after its continuance for 7 weeks. 

Sir M. Visveswaraya, Dewnn of Mysore, retires. Sirdar 
M. Kantanya Urs appointe<i new Dewan. 

Annual Meetirg of Natiotud Indian Association at London 
under liOrd Carmichael strongly supporting the Montagu 
Reforms, Ix>rd Sinha emphasising f((uality of treatment to 
Ir.diai:s. 

Judgment delivered by Martial Ijiw Commission .'n the Supple- 
mentary Gujronwalla Case, transporting 13 persons for life 
and forfeiting their property ! 

11 „ Congress Deputation at London interviews Mr. Montagu and 

liOid Sinha on the Reforms and strongly press the last Delhi 
Congress demands. 

12 „ Deccan Sabho, Poona, under Sir H. A. VVadia passes strong 

resolution condemning Government of India 6th March 
Despatch attempting surreptitiously to whittle down the 
Reforma 

13 „ Bombay Presidency Asfociation protest meeting on deportation 

of Mr. Homiman and Pre censorship of Bomlsiy Chronicle- 
Resolutions passed strongly condemning Government action 
and inviting open en(|uiry. 

16 „ Government of ^ngal’s repression under Press Act of “ Calcutta 

Samachor,” a Hindi Daily by demanding security of Ra 2000. 

1 7 „ Martial Law Comm, under Justice Broadway passes judgment on 

Gujranwolla Conspiracy Case, sentencing to Death I^aia 
Amarnath, Pleader, and Mohanlal ; eight to life transpcrtation. 

18 „ Afghan Amir’s reply to Viceroy received announcing acceptance 

of Armistice terms and despatch of Peace delegates to Rawal- 
pindi. , 

19 „ Government of Bombay withdraws Pre-censorship on Bomliay 

Chronicle” after it had deposited Rs. 10 000 as security. 

20th Mysine Legislative Council. Bill to amend council regulation 
extending privilege of moving resolutions passed — Intel pella- 
tions and Budget Discussion. 

21st Government of Bengal’s further repression under Preu Act of 
“ Bharat Mitra” another Hindi Daily of Calcutta liy demand- 
ing security of Rs. 2,000. 
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Madras Gokhalc Hall Protest meeting against M^ial Lav 
conviction of Mr. Kalinnth Bo3’ of Tribins on Sedition. 

2.'5tfi Hcmliay Citizens including Sir X. Chnndavorkar, Sir D. 
Wnolia, Hon'IJe Mr. Parekh etc., send memorial to Viceroj’ 
to release ^[r. Kalinath Koy pointing out that there is nothing 
«<‘ditinu8 in his \rritii:gi>. 

.. Calcutta Town Hall protest meeting under Mr. B. Chakerhurty 
against Martial Law procedure, and iieseoching His Majest}' 
to recall the Viceroy, 

:T .. (iovernment of India curtly refuse representations from all 
over India praying pof>ti>oment of execution of Martial I^aw 
Death sentences pending api>cal to Privy Council And H. M. 
the King Emperor. 

2.'< ,. German Peace Treaty signed in Paris. 

30 ,, .Martial Law judgment passed in Moman Station Case — 
Mr. Harnam Sing sentenced to death, 2 others with life 
transportation. 

Peace day celebration by firing of salute of 101 guns — H. M.’s 
mt!ssage issued. Viceroy telegraphs congratulation to H. M. 
No public enthusiasm under weight of alLround repression. 


July. 

1st. Royal Proclamation appointir^ 6th July as day of general 
thanksgivii'g on termination of War issued. 

2ik1. Secretary, Indian Press Association, cables to Prime Minister 
Aud .Sec. of State for reiieol of the too oppressive Press Act. 

•*lrd. Apiiointmeiit of Memliers of Joint Committee of Parliament 
on Government of India Bill passed by H. of C. by 336 votes 
to 23, Col. Yate bitterly opposing. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim, Kt. apjiointed Chief Justice of Madras 
High Court. 

3th. H. E. the Viceroy commutes 2 years rigorous imprisonment on 
Mr. Kali Nath Koy to three months. Death sentenoe on 
Amarnath and Mohon IjoI reduced to transportation. 

Martial I.aw Commissioner Mr. Justice liOslie Jones finishes 
Lahore case, transporting for life I 4 da 8 Harkishenlal, Duni- 
chand, Rnmbhtt,i Dutt and others with forfeiture- of all 
pro|«rty !! A ring of horror thoughont the land. 

Martial loiw Commissioner Mr. Justice Broadway finishes' 
Amritsar case, transporting for life Drs. Satyapal, KitcUev> 
Bushier, Swami AnuhhabMand and others !!! 
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7tb. Bomlisy Couneil— Poona rittingi— Peaea congiatalatiora 
r^ution paased — Budget diaeoarion. Private leeolutiona 
diaeuaaed next two daya and then aeeaidn eloeed. 

8th. 8ir Sankaran Nair left Simla and bade .farewell to the 
Government of India after hie bitter experience of that body. 

10th. Sir D. Wacha in the name of Weatem India National Liberal 
League vrirea appeal to Viceroy to relent in unjuat aentence 
in the Lahore caae (q.v.). Cakutta Indian Aaeociation 
paaa aimilar reaolution. 

14d>. Summary of Crew Committee Report on India Houae Beforma 
publiahed in India. 

16th. Parliamentary Joint Committee on the Reform Bill began 
ita aittinga at London. 

New Adviaory Council institnted in Jamnagar by H. H. the 
Jam Saheb Sir Raqjit Singbji for hia State. 

17th. Arrival of Mahanya Bikaner at Bombay from Peace Con* 
ference, Paria,— euthpoiaatio reception by Indian Priucea and 
Leading men. 

Hon' Khan Bahadur Mian Moiuuned Shafi appointed irucceaaor 
to Sir Sankaran Nair in Government of India. 

I9tb Peace eelebratimi orgam)>ed by Government ofteiala and Anglo* 
Indiana aS over India— waa not joined by the people due to 
ocanity, famine, diatreoa, high prices, terrible influenaa and 
great Khilafat agitation of Mahomedana. 

M India Congress Committee of Calcatta passed strong resolo* 
tion condemning the mod sentence paased on Punjab Leaders 
by MtftiaJ Law Tribunals. 

21at ^dhi issued Preaa Manifesto pojdponing his pro* 

resuimption of Satyagraha about this time on pressure 
from Government and moderate frienda 

29rd Sir Sankaran Nair laid down office this day and banded over 
ehttge. 

Lokmanya Tilak's Birthday (64th) celebrated all over India 
with great ^clat. 

84th Piill text of the Report of Lori Crew a Committee on India 
Houae Refmrms issued in India. 

26th ''Tribune" of Lriiore reappears after suspension of about 8 
months. 

26th POace Delegateo and Sir Hamilton Giant and party 

met at Peace Conference at Bowalptadi to settle terms. 

87tb An India Congnm Committee meeting at Calcutta vm mao* 
hAi nm cabled to England urging a Oedaratiott of Righta In 
tiw new Bdomm ink 
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28th Patrika ” Ncurity appeal eaae in Calcutta High Court against 
Oovemment order forfeiting security and making fresh demand 
of ^ 10,000 dismissed with cost 

Hon. Shafi takes charge of educational portfolio in Govern* 
ment of India. 

29th Pundit 'Malaviy a, president, all India Congress Committee, 
cables Prime Minister, Sec. of State and larrd Sinha urging 
public enquiry into Punjab Affairs. 

Com-in-Chiefs despatch on part played by India in the War 
issued. 

31st Influential public meeting under the Madras Mahiuan Sabha 
to consider steps to be taken in view of administrative atro- 
cities committed under Martial Law in the Puicab, Mr. 
Kaeturi Banga lyonger presiding. 

August 

Ist King George reviewed Indian trooiw in Ixnidon. 

2iid Home Rule League Deputation to Joint Committee on Reforms 
(Messrs. Hasan Imam, B. C. Pal, Rangaswamy lyenger) left 
Bomlmy for England. 

Prominent citirsens of Bombay meet under Sir Dinshaw Petit 
to hear Pundit Malaviya on Pun jab Frightfuliiess — Relief 
fund opened and Rs. 1 lakh subscribed at spot. 

3rd South African Indians’ Conference at Johannesburg (South 
Africa) to protest against recent Anti-Indian legislation and 
other inequities. 

4th Punjab Govt, announced that 85*3 persons wore tried under 
Martial Law of whom 582 w'ere convicted and 270 acquitted. 
Commander-ia-Chief's Despatch on part played by India 
in the War published. 

6th Congress Deputation’s memo, on Reforms presented to Joint 
Committee of Parliament by Mr. Patel. 

6th Mr. Llyod George, British Premier, in. puUic speech on war 
anniversary day thankfully eulogised India’s contribution in 
men and money in the late war. 

Famotu House of Lords Debate on Earl Russel’s enquiry rt 
Punjab Massacre. 

8th Afghan Po^ treaty signed at Rawalpindi — Text published. 

9th Judgment in the notorious Katarpur Riot case delivered — but 
of 166 accused 10 sentenced to death, 136 to life-transporta- 
tion and 20 acquitted .. 

Report of tfadler Commission on Calcutta Univei'sity Reform- 
five large volumes pulilished, other volumes to follow. 
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12tii Madras IjOgisIative Council— the first reconstituted council 
under Loid Williiisdoii o|icned — a clear iiou-oflkial majority 
elected in anticii^tion of the iiroposed Bcfonncd Councils. 
Government Bcsolutioii (hat the business of the council 
should be conducted in English adopted by a nuyority 
and passed. H. K exploited that -the measure was necessary 
in view of what Mr. Narasimier did some mouths ago. 

17th “White paper” published giving Viceroy’s explanations, 
regarded as very unsatisfactory, alwut the breakdown in 
medical anrangements in the Afghan campaign for which 
Government of India was seriously censured in Parliament. 

22ud to 24th Madras Provincial Conference oiasned at Trichinopoly 
under the presidency of the Hon. the Kaja of Ramiuul. Con- 
tinued for next 2 days : strong rosolutions condemning Govern- 
ment action in Puijal) passed and cable sent to Prime Minister. 

23rd Andhra Proviiieial Conference at Anaiitpur oiMiiiod, Mr. A. b. 
Krishna Kao presiding. 

27th Mr. Kalinath Koy released from Jail— received grand public 
ovation. 

28th Mr. Montagu receives a mixed Indian and European deputation 
to protest against the Transval Trading Act and promises to 
recommend Indian representation on proiosed commissiun of 
enquiry. 

29th Senator Malone of the U. S. A- .Senate addressed (ho Foreign 
Kelations Committee of the American benate on behalf^ of 
Indio, urging complete Home Kule to India am! complaining 
of the foreign domination over her by England as lieing in- 
consistent with the principles of the League of Nations. 

September 

Ist Bengal Chaniljer of Commerce Committee meeting at Calcnttii 
to discuss with Mr. Howard the Fiiiiiiicc MemlH-r (no «nieH- 
tion of exch.angc position. Hon’ldc Mr. W. E. (’run> Presides, 
Public meeting in the Essex Hall, l/>nduii, to protest against 
the enfor-’oraent of Martial Ijjiw and the ontragnous comluct 
of Civil and Military Authortios in Punjab, before a largo, 
number of English ladies and gjiitlcmoii. Mr. S>'e<l Hiisaii 
Imam was voted to the chair. 

3rd Imperial Council oiHsiied by Viceroy with sin unsymiMit belie 
speech re Punjab massacre — several minor bills pasmal. 

liOgiblativo Council at (;iUcutta, II. K. the tbiverimr 
presides. The Calcutta and SiiburlKui Police Bill |*aiwod. 
Mr. Phdp’s resolution to appoint a commission to investigate 
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into the eausee of High rent and eieetdre land value 
accepted. 

6th Uovemnient of India Preea Communique regarding dm new 
recmil^nt to the I.C.S. iasued. 

8th Text of the Dacca Univeirily Bill puMished at Simla. 

9th Text of Anglo-Peraian agreement published in India. 

New Reform in the Travanoore Lef^tive council promulgated 
by.H. H. the Mahanga. Power (rf interpellation and Budget 
discussion eonfened on the Reformed Council now 
more representative. 

Munificent Gift of Rs. 600000 and a recurring grant of Rs. 
24000 a year to the Hindu University by H. H. Mahonda of 
Patiala for the promotion of instruction in MftBbi^tiica l and 
Rlectrical Engineering. 

10th Imp Council, Simla, presided over by H. K the Viceroy ; 
Pandit Malaviya’s resolution on the appointment of a Commis- 
sion of Enquiry on Punjab Disturbances. Hon’ble Mr. Sarma’s 
resolution of thanks to the Army, Navy and Air force passed. 
11th Imperial Legislative Council. The Indian' coinage Act Amend. 
Bill, the Cantonment Act Amend. Bill, the Ciematograph Act 
Amend. Bill, the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, ^e Tnitin n 
Tariff Act and the Dacca University Bill introduced. 

Public meeting at Madras under Dr. Subramania Iyer to 
protest against H. K the Viceroy’s opening speech at the 
Impi^ Legislative Council regar^ng Punjab affairs. 

12th Imperial Legislative CouneiL Pundit Malaviya’s resolution for 
the i^pointment of a committee of Enquiry into the Puidab 
JMsturbanoM to he composed of men unconnected with In- 
dian administration discussed and negatived by official votes. 
The Indian Peace Contingent leaves Lradon for TnHiy 

ISth Madras Provincial Congress Committee annual meetiog. 

Travancore Counoil>-Dewan’s important closing speech. 

16th to I7th Impe^ Legislative Counoii— minor resolutions, 
l&fh Annual Session of the Bombay Provincial co-operative con* 
ferenee at Fbona. E H. the Oovernw presides. 

18th Imperial Legislative Council. The Puqjab Indemnity BlI 
introduced IqrSir William Vincent. Hot debate oonlinued 
upto 86A when t^ BUI was paased against the mMority 
Bon-oflkiai oppoeitioii. 

Bonhay Lep^tive GouncU at Poona imenedforthe aeaaioii. 
and ewtinned up to tk 20th. 

8lnd U. P. C^O—Towtt planning BiU paased—l^n. Beu iUi’e 
resolution on shoe-reBiovBl question lost— so also other non* 
ofieial nsolutiooe. 
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23rd Imp. Coaneil — Private resolutions, Mr. B. N. Sarnia's resolu- 
tion for estahlisbinent of State Bank rigected by Govt, 

October 

let Government of India Resolution on Female Education in India 
issued. 

Sth Punjab Relief Fund opened with a B:izar in Gokhale Hall, 
Madras, by Dewan Baharlur Govindarojrhavu Ayyar. 

Sth Sir Michael O’Dowyer, the Hero of Piiii.iab, pave evidence 
before Parliamentaiy Joint Committee on Kefumis condemn- 
ing dualism” and the edurutod Indians who are, in his 
view, all seditioiiists ! I ^ 

10th Mysore University Convocation. Justice Sir Alidnr Rahim 
delivers address on iniitation from H. H. the Maharaja. 

13th Indian Railway Conference opened at Simla under Col. Cameron. 

14th Mysore Representative Assembly— I,ast day meetii-g. 

SirSankaran Nair’s evidence beroro Joint Committee on 
Reforms strongly urging further lilieralisation of the Bill. 

Order of extemmeiit against Mahatma Gandhi of 9th April 
last under Defence of India Act cancelled on this day. Similar 
order on Lok. Tilak also cancelled. 

16th Government of India Resolution setting out conditions under 
which members of Public services may resign published. 

17th The Khalifat Day — day of fasting and prayer os enjoined by 
the Khilafat Conference at Lucknow. 

18th D. P. Provincial Political Conference at Saharanpur— -Dr. M. 
N. Ohdhedar presides — strung condemnatiun of Punjab 
Frightfulness and Reign of Terror. 

Government of India ] ublisbed correspondence with colonial 
Governments regarding reciprocity question on Indiai. 
Emigration. 

21st Maharaia Bikaner in closing bis Legislative Council o|H!nc<] on 
the 18th. made famous speech roganiing Political Reform 
in Ii.dia. 

Rev. Andrews on tour in Punjab wired messiigc that impartial 
enquiry on Punjab disti:rl»ance8 im|> 08 siblc owing to harrassiig 
Police interference. 

22iid Government of India appoints two special officers to survey 
the water-power resources of India. H. E. the Viceroy at 
Patiala— state Banquet. 

24th Mabatno^ Gandhi's visit to I.Ahore on his mission of pea<»— 
a rousing and enthusiastic reception by the whole population. 
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S9tli MyioN Council— Bill to amend conatitation enlaising Council 
from 21 to 30 membera, each Diatriot to aend a repreaentotive, 
paaaed. 

SOtii Ijondon Tinea aeverely condemna Government aectecy about 
the Afghanistan Peace treaty. 

81st Disordefa Enquiry Contunhtee under Lord Hunter opened its 
first publie sittings in Delhi to examine witnesses on Punjab 
misrule and oppression. 

Novembei 

1st Idahatma Gandhi issued message that Indians cannot participate 
in peace celebrations so long as the Khalifat wrong remains 
unrodreased. 

2nd Akola District conference with Mr. J. Baptists, president, 
proposal to subacrile to lisboor organisatioES of England to 
secure Indian aims carried. 

3rd Conference of Indian Princes and Chiefs opened at Delhi, 
Viceroy presiding. Creation of a Chamber of Princes or 
Narendra Maha Manthd proposed — closed on 8th. 

Bombay Educational Conference under Principal Pranjpey. 

4th Second Itoilway Conference at Surat under Mr. P. ThaekerMy 
atrongly eondemning policy of Government of encouraging 
company-management of Bailways. 

6th First Oriental Conference opened at Poona by Governor Llyod , 
Sir K. E. Bhandarkar, presiding, delivered impwtant addr^ 

8th Nationalistic conference opened its first sessions at Madras with 
Mr. S. Kasturiranga Iyengar as president. 

10th Mr. W. N. Hailey, Chief Commissioner, Delhi, appointed 
Finance Member, Government of India vicf Sir James Mestoii. 
Punjab Council— tost day of the year. Sir E. Maclagan 
presiding. 

11th Anristice Anniversary day celebration throughout the Empire — 
2 'minutes complete ailence and atop of all work, all locomotion, 
all sound, by Royal Command. 

14 to 16th All India UbrarieB conference at Madras with Mr. J. S. 
Kndalkarof Baioda as President, 

16th Public meeting at Lahore to bid farewell to Bev. Andrswi 
starting fw l^th Africa in sttppo.t of the Indian cause. 
Govemssent of India Beaolutioa on Industrial Commimion 
B^ort with See. of State’s de^atoh of 26th Sept, imqed. 

21at Baaommendations' of Joint Paritomantary Committee or Indiam 
BafamBOlpubltohod. 
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H. E. H. Nizam inaugurated now executive council for his 
dominions with Sir Ali Imam as President replacing personal 
rule. 

22nd Big Mill-hands strike at Cawnpore, ^17,000 go out, 5 mills 
closed down. Strike continued for 10 days 

2drd Government of India communique preventing Germans from 
coming to India first for 3 years after conclusion of war. 

2ith Government of India communique on new rates of pay and 
allowances for I.C.S. men, lioth British and Indian. 

Bombay Nationalist and Home Rule Leagues present address 
to l^ikmanya Tilak who in reply made a long speech on 
present nationalist outlook and stand|K>iut. 

29th St. Andrew 8 Dinner at Calcutta, liord Koiinldshay presides, 
Patna riiivcrsity Convocation, L. G. given Honorary^ Degree 
of Ph.D. Sir K.' N. Mookerji invited to address on future 
outkKik. 


December 

Ist Viceregal tour in Mysore lasting over a week ; then in South 
India. 

2nd Pundit Moti Lai Nehru, president elect of National Congress, 
issued appeal to Moderates to join Congreu. 

London ' Times ” strongly commented on “ extraordinary in- 
eptitude of the Simla authorities, }x>th military and civil 
in r68|ioct of the scandalous Afghan War and Peace muddle. 

3rd and 4th. Government of dndia Bill went into House of Com- 
mons in Committee — the Bill ronsidorod clause by clause 
with amendments. 

fjth Government of India Bill — Third reading in the Commons 
passed. Mr. Montagu’s triumphant siicoch in conclusion. 

Sir G. Barms receive deputation from British Guiana sent to 
India to open up Indian emigration despite keen piotest 
of Indians. 

10th to 12th — Bombay Council — Gambling Act passed — village 
Panchayat Bill introduced and referred to select committee — 
Non-official Kesolutioiis. 

11th Government of India Bill — 2nd reading moved by Lord Sinha 
ill a long speech in the House of Lords. 

12th House of Lords Debate on Government of India Bill — 2Dd 
reading passed. 

13th Indian Peace Celebrations commenced, Indian puUie not Join- 
ing enthusiastically following Mahatma Gandhi’s lead owing 
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to ttAtinniJ ^oTonoM 00 Pui^Job otioeitaeB and Khalifbt 
wroof ramaimog QoiednBMd. 

16di Home of Cmnmom interpellation on Jhallianwala Massacre. 

16tli Sir 'J. C. Bose’s lecture and demonstration of his epoch-making 
discoveries at t^ India House, Mr. Balfour presiding. 

House of Lords went into Committee to consider Government 
of India BUI, Lord Donougbmore presiding, — various amend- 
ments moved but all rejected. 

17th London Tims and other pa^rs stnmgly comment on the 
Punjab Massacre, condemniig in unmeasured terms the 
action of Sir Michael O'Dowyer and the officers concerned. 

Big Public meeting in Madras to present address of welcome 
to Lokmanjra Tilak from local provincial Congress Commit- 
tees and Home Buie licagues. 

iSth Third readicg of the Oovemment. of India BUI in the 
House of Lords passed after Lord Sydenham and a few 
others vainly tried to throw it over. 

19th Moderate’s reply to Congress President declining to accept in- 
vitation and setting forth reasons for abstention. 

22nd Famous speech of Col. Wedgwood on the Punjab atrocities 
in ths House of Cmnmons. 

26th H. M. the Kbg-Emperor's message to Princes and Peo^ of 
India announcing enactment of ^forma Bill — his graeiom 
message of amnesty to aU political prisoners and appmUng 
toall to forget the past and work in concord for the future. 

26th Indian National Congress at Amritsar opened by President 
the Hon’ble Pundit Moti Lai Nehru — 10,000 delegates attend 
bom all over India. 

fgth SSid Mahomedan EdueationBl Conference at Ehairpnr Mira, 
(Sind), Hon’Mo Jmtioe Sir Samsul Hudaddivers presidential 
address. 

29th All India Muslim T,eague (giened at Amritsar by President 
H^iq-ul-Mulk H. Aimal Khu, 

60th AU India Moderate Conferenoe opened at Caloatta by Pred- 
,dent Sir P. S. Shivaswamy Iyer and some 300 dtrlagatasi 



India in 1919 

In nr A rx IfM!) was the sceiu* of t lie most sanguinary And piit- 
raj^cous oii|iivssioii followed l»y |H>litical reforms of a typo which has 
since the late war iiocome ol>6olote. The ruling 
India in 1919 liocanso the people 

eiamoiircd for popular institutions and refused to 
suhniit to an order of tliinpfs lielongiitg to an old world, forgotten 
during' the war, and sought to lie imposed dcs}i. ally upon the 
pi'ople. The year, however, will remain ever momorahio *11 her history 
fur the iuvriiiiiing of hreakdowii of a des|K)tic Imroaucrary and the 
iiiangnrat ion of political reforms on a )M)pii]ar basis. Karly in the 
>ear Indian polity wan swam|ied by a sudden release of those passions 
held ill restraint during a serious war teiisioii which in recent years 
have been swaying it from the very liottom. In 1918 the great 
German meii.m* was thruatoiiing the very existence of the Empirei 
and from llis Majisty down to the Provincial Governors and 
Ihstriet otticers \»uehing appeals went forth to the |)eoplo to rally 
to the Kiui»ire .igaiif^t tlie coiunioii danger and to saerilice all to furnish 
m iii’iiower and war lu iterials. Th.' people nobly res|K}iided to the eall 
a. id rose to the height of the occasion. The Viceroy held a war-con 
h reiice at Delhi in April 1918 in which Princes and People, 
Iv. ropean and Indian, all shailes of political opinion joined, and 
said His Excellency : '*The guns are thundering and men are 
(Iviiigontlio fields of Flanders and of Fniico to settle the great 
‘*ls right might'* or 'Ts might right’’ I Wo hold that moral 
purtioso is the achievement of right. Remember blazing Louvain, 
ve hear th * cries of children. Old men are shot, women are 
oufiMgctl and butchorc-d. ’’ 

And alas ! within a year of this rorlomontiulc Jhallianwala out- 
martyro I Louvain, Indians too heard the cries of children ; they 
too saw old men shot, wonnui outraged, towns liriinlied by aero- 
planes— and air this under the very nose of the noble Viceroy I ! ! 

And again “I want to (cel that I am carrying India herself 
along with the Empire at large. I want her to realise that this is 
her war and that her sons go forth to fight for their own motherland”. 
We must close our ranks, expostulated His Excellency, “in the face 
of a common danger there is no room for smaller issues. The 
liberty of the world must be ever wou before our aspiration for liberir 
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iising of IimIwii Politic il Institiitio s can iiC|uiro any taiigiUe 

mesuitiK.’ 

Befcrj the ’’common ilfaiigiT * nil l•illlk« wore oloAcd ; for a time 
nil thought, idl .ictioii noiv led into a single 
WapUnity channel, that of \var i»rei«iration. In eveiy 
[troviiicc, in every district, war-loans were floated 
and largely contributed, recruiting contros wiu'c njicned and recruits 
more than could fw equipped and traine.d by the authorities volunteer- 
ed. India did contribute beyond her caiwcity. Prince ai.d peasant. 
Government oflioers and itolitical leaders, Anglo Indian merchants 
and platform demagoguos~<aII joined unto a common cause. Princes 
emptied their coffers ; iK>puIar leaders consented to colossal War loans, 
and people bowed to every demand for the Sirkar was in peril. 

As said the Mahart^jah of Bikaner at the .Tubiiec*Dinncr of the 
Royal Colonial Institute held in June 1919 at the residence of the 
Duke of Connaught ■ 

“The essential aims of the Allies api>onled strongly to the moral 
sense of the people of India, and their growing consciousness of 
nationhood attached th(m the more deeply to 
War Coniribulioii tho British cause. India’s opportunities were 

in many respr^^ts limited. She sent overseas 

to every theatre of the war contingents of highly trained 

men in the critical early days before the new armies of Great Britain 
(Uid the Dominions had been raised and trained. Lord Curzon 
^roto that the Indian Kxi>od it ionary Force arrived on the Western 
front in the nick of time and hclited to save the cause both of the 
Allies and of civilization (Cheers). Altogether India had put into the 
field close upon one and half million men and her casualties amounted 
to over 106,000. In addition to substantial contributions from the 
general public for war purjioses and charities, India had made a 
free gift of £100,000,000 to the British Exchequer, and last Sep- 
tember she made herself resiKuisible for a further £46,000,000. Her 
military Budget had risen from some twenty one and one fourth 
millions in the last pre-war ycai< to nearly 32 millions in 1918-19. 

“India also rapidly improvised manufactures for export, and 
poured forth an cver-growii g sujtply of munitions, foorlstutfs 
and produc3d clothing and equipment. Shortly after the conclu.«ion 
of the Armistice a writer in Tne Tmn Trada Supfimmt laid it down 
os indisputable that ’’ if the resources of India had not been placed 
at the di8pc8:i) of the Empire, the difliculties of the Allies would 
have been enormously inevusod, and the ftrosecutimi of their 
campaign on the great scale ultimately r(n-h..‘d would i.ot have V'cn 
|ios!>ililt>.'' 
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Doaling with the war record of the Imliaii I’rincas and States, 
the Mahanyah spoke of the valuable services of the Imperial Sorvieo 
Troops which some of the Indian Princes 
Indian Princes voluntarily provided for the service of the 

Emperor. Further, with the active co-o|K!ration 
of the Princes, the number of men rccniited from States for the 
Indian Army ran into six figures. Fifteen Killing Princes went on 
active service to various theatres of war, and those who were 
compelled to stay behind did all in their power to help. 

“The free-will contributions of the Princes towards the war and 
to relief funds— supplementary }to their military cxixmditure, ordinary 
and extraordinary, amounted to over £4,000,000, or at the present 
rate of exchange to more th.an £5,000,000, Their gifts included 
tanks, aeroplanes, armoured cars, and mnehine-gnns, hosintal ships 
and hospitals, motor ambulances, and comforts for troops, launches, 
horses and other animals, and supply of equipment and foodstulfs. 
Railivay locomotives and rolling stoik were made available for 
military imrposes overseas, and muidtions wore manufactured <in the 
workshoiw of several States. In addition the two Indian War 
liOaiis were considerably augmented by suljscriptions from the 
Princes, their Uovoriimonts, and their subjects. 

"The cessation of hostilities came when India was suffering from 
famine conditions, owing to the failure of the monsoon, and was 
imssing through an exceptionally virulent epidemio 
Tribulations. of influenza, affecting in some parts 80 per cent. 

of the population and costing the fives of some 
0,000,000 people. Moreover it was imiwssiblc for India to remain 
unaffected by the irn'sistible sway of w’orld forces arising from 
the war. It was inevitable that the convulsions of this mighty 
struggle should lie felt for mai.y months after the sword was 
sheathed. The fountains of the great deep had liecn broken up, 
and the unrest and unsetticment produced were world wide. The 
difficult! •« had been furth:>r accent Ja*e I by the unro.st ciu8<:rl amo’ g 
the 67 millions of Indi.iit Mahomcdai s ari ng fnmi uncertainty and 
alarm in res|)cct to the fate of Turkey and their spirituid Khalif, 
There had recently Ijoen Inmcntaltle disturbances iimong certain 
sectioi s and (lortions of India. Whether or t.ot further untoward 
manifestations of unrest had to be faced, it was c.iriics!ly to be 
hoped that public opinion would not allow itself to bo iierturlied by 
these event or by alarmi.-t statements or propaganda. The out* 
itanding fact was that India, having rallied to the cause of the 
’Empire in August 1914, and having bion staiim h in Isrih faith and 
wwk in the d,arkc8t days of the war, was loyal to her King Kmiieroi 
3 the core, and faithful to the British conncftion." 
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>Sii(I(luiily the war came to an fiiil. The Gorman offensive l/rolce 
clown. Armistice was sijjiicd in Octoltor 1910. The huge war-tension 
trot a suilden release. Suddenly restraint was 

O(*tu?r"o»of "’***‘^*» aljondonment to 

natui'al prcdisiiositions of the body politic became 
08 |icrfi‘ct .IS was the necessitous icstruint imimsod I)eforc. Arrogance 
sulking in retreat Iwfore German menace now raised its head, and 
trum|)cttcil more loudly the more it felt popular derision was abroad. 
Aiiglu-Iiidia talked big of British Victory, while )ieople knew 
that it wiis really the Ametican Army and money which saved the 
allies from the mighty Gorman thrust. President AVilsoii, that great 
saviour of Kuro|m, began to bo oiwnly rodiculcd. Prassiauism 
smitten to the ground in Europe was smitten only in name ; it 
re-orcctcd itself in India, and flourished all the more as the war- 
detent was raised. The history of India in the early part of 1919 is 
a history of the sudden rise ancl decline of the most perfect piece of 
Heprossion framed on the latest model of the Kaiser. 

Three years ago I.ord Hardinge left the shores of India with 
the loving regrets of a loyal nation. His symixitbetic administration 
at a particularly trying {teriod awakened the 
Lord Hardinge highest instincts of a grateful i>eoplo who allowed 
themselves cheerfully to be “bled white," 
(to iiuote his own words) unto the cause of the Empire. At the 
Wginning of the war, when things were going hard with the 
unorganised British forces in the fields of Antrvarp and Marne, 
India hiul Iteon depleted of nearly all her troops, Indian and European, 
save only a few thousand territorials, full trust was reposed on her 
by the Viceroy, and the ))eoplc in return reposed full trust in him. 
In the notorious (/awnporo Mosque affair, Sir James Meston, the 
then Lieutenant Governor of the Province brought matters to such a 
head that a serious Mahomedan rising was imminent. Lord 
Hardinge, with that quiet tact which characterised him, personally 
hiistciied to the scene, brought the provincial sivtrap to a right sense 
of proiiortion, (piictuned the wounded feelings of the Moslems and 
brought pcTC .1 and satisfaction where feelings were at the point of 
bursting. Under Very similar circumstances in April 1919 the present 
administmtiun countenanced nameless coercion and declared Martial 
Law : Lord Hardiitge's strenuous fight for the unhappy plight of 
Indians in South Africa and elsewhere abroad, his nobilty of soul and 
freedom from chauvinism, helped to create an atmosphere in India in 
which i)eoi>ie leegan to feel th.at they too could live as men. EHoce 
then, however, more particularly just pjovious to Mr. Monttgn’s 
arrival hero in couucctimi with the Reforms, repression has taken 
pl ice of trust, e-wcitt where serious war-cmei-geiwy dictated prudence. 
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Under the pretence _ of the Defence of India Act politieiane and 
preeemen have been interned, Council members hare been warned, 
an ex-Chief Justice has been dishonoured, public men have been 
forbidden entry into certain provinces, the press law rigorously 
applied, public si^eakors prosecuted, the Anglo-Indian Press have 
grown more and more abusive and insulting, and last eanie 
the crowning peace of despotism—the Rowlatt Act—iii the face of 
the strongest popular feeling. 

Such was India’s heritage in 1919. 

The first important public affair of the year was the annual meet- 
ing of the Princes and Chiefs of India at a Coiicrenre at Delhi 
fonfercinrc of resided over by the Viceroy. The most important 

Princes question discussed at this conference was the 
distinction to be drawn betu’een rulers enjoying 
full powers 'of internal administration and the others, with particular 
reference to eligibility for memliership of the proposed Council of 
Princes. There was a divergence of opinion on the subject, a number 
of Princes being in favour of limiting the membership to States 
possessing full powers of internal administration, while others were 
for giving some kind of representation to the smaller States. There 
was no unanimous recommendation on this point. The Conference 
warmly endorsed the principle of the creation of a Council of Princes 
and iroposed that it should be given an Indian name, the title 
suggested being “Narendn Maha Mandal” or “ Chamber of Princes.” 
The conference further approved the idea of a standing committee to 
which the Viceroy or the Political Department might refer questions 
of custom ard usage, such committee to Iks representative of the 
more important groups of States, namely, Itnjputana, Central India, 
Bombay and the Pupjab. The principle was also endorsed of the 
proposal that all important Stvtes should be placed in direct political 
relations with the Government of India and the Conference 
supported the recommendations that two commissioners should bo 
appointed, the one to deal with disputes that might arise between 
two or more States or between a f'tate and Goveri mei.t, and the 
other to advice the Viceroy, when any occasion arose of depriving the 
ruler of a State of his rights, dignities and jicwers. The proposal for 
a joint deliberation on matters of common interest betwren the 
Council of Princes and the Council of State was left over f< r con- 
nderation when the result of the reform proposals relating to 
British India became known. With regard to the rccc romendation 
referring to the codifeation of treaty rights it was propcsed to .ap- 
point a permanent committee to report to the next conference held 
later in the year in Kovemlier (See pp. 81-100). 
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The newly awakened hydro of race-dominance raided its head in 
the form of wanton indignities offered to prominent Indiana Early 
in Januaiy 1919 was decided the notorious Imam- 
Race-dominance Clayton case, in which Mr. Clayton, a high I. C. S. 

oflicer of the Bchar Govt, was charged in the 
law court for his outrageous behaviour in a train towards Mr. Hasan 
Imam, the great moslem leader and ex-judge of the Calcutta High 
Court. While travelling in a train Mr. Imam was reclining 
on his l)ed and in a road side station Mr. Clayton boarded 
the same first-class carriage, a»d seeing that an Indian was there, at 
once sat down on his chest ! Further abuse and threat followed 
on explanation being demanded. In the court Mr. Claj ton made 
false counter-allegations which he had to withdraw and the case 
ended with Mr. Clayton unreservedly apologising in open court and 
throwing himself absolutely on the generosity and mercy of Mr. 
Imam ! Similar cjises of assault^ insult, indignities inflicted on 
Indians cropped up in BomiKvy and elsewhere. 

As if to lay bore the inner workings of the Anglo-Indian mind, 
almiit this time came to light the famous I. C. S. 

1. C. S. Revolt mutiny. On January 1 1th the New In<Sa of Madras 
published a document purported to have been 
indited by I. C. S. men of Madras in whieh reflections were made 
on Indians which were, to say the least, most unworthy of 
reasonable men. This matter has Iteen fully discussed on pages 
211-2.31 to which the reader is referred. 

Clearly the atmosphere was becoming surcharged with suspicion. 
People long suspectiul that the liofonn ((uestion was a mere camou- 
flage, with no sincerity liehind it, for^d to bring discord in the ranks 
of the nationalist Congressmen by splitting it into warring sections. 
In the altitude of Ihe ruling class they saw the re-enactment of the 
oirl principle of rfjf'at- et impjrj. Whittling down was a foregone 
conclusion. 

Then came the famous Viceregal pronouncement of February 6th 
I In opening the Delhi session of the Imperial 
^ Council the Viceroy delivered a s|icuch 
‘ ‘ • which substantiated in the fullest manner )tos- 

sible popular apprehension of coming events. As 
a^ piece of junckcr oration it was as liost as the b'mited vision of Hig 
Excellency ( ouhl make it and lacked only grandeur of delivery to 
make it genuinely Cursonian. It was a volte face of rare audadty. 
In clear terms the niutinous Civil Service, instead of receiving a 
well-merited snubbing, was fawuingly placatocl ; the real signifieance i 
of the I osition of Indian Ministers under the new Keforms, where they 
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will be practically under the thumb of the Oovercor and his I, C. S. 
advisers, were laid bare ; foreign commerce was assured of Govern- 
ment protection, and Indians were once more declared unfit to take 
over the management of their country. The clear assurance given in 
the two previous years that fttjnf the invidious Arms Act racial 
distinctions would l ot be tolerated i.ow became faltering and the 
“ bristlitig difficulties of the subject and the knotty i ature of the 
problem ” were emphatically put licforo the Council. To crown all 
His Excellency firmly declared that his government was determined 
to carry the rcpr.'ssivc legislations then on the anvil despite all 
opposition. 

The Rowlatt Bill which was immediately after the Vtceroy’s 
speech introduced into the Legislative Coui.-eil by the Home Member, 
.Vir William Vii.cci.t, was to say the least, a measure of nnparallelled 
etercion. Govt, wanted to have extreme summary (towers and to do 
away with the least legal formalities. Under the new act there were 
to Ite no vakeel, no dolil, no appeal. The executive will work in 
secret, will condemn in si'cret, verily in the manner of the infamous 
Star Chamber Courts. No rational ground was given of the necessity 
of such a despotic measure in time of (teoce. In the repressive armoury 
of the Govt, there was enough and to spare, and the power (woposed 
to he taken under the new Bill was already there in the hands of 
the Govt. As Sir O’Moore Creagh, the cx-Commauder in Chief in 
India, said : 

"The pW'MOit nimst nliout the I'owlnlt liilHi typical of Indian matadmt- 
niMnition. There would be no need for the Pill had wrtain kid Bills of 1818 
and <ailicr, now- broitk'ht into action, kHit utiliad. Tlu-ae haring until now 
bet'll diclar.d obMiI tc oi' forgi tun, new: iiuaiur.K were coiuiidtitd nnaro'ihiilo, 
but It is n matt r of noniiium kimw-lcl);* flint the Indian Qoveriiment has a 
mniiinfoi' l"|.dslat'on ipnoriii!! Dh' nmnxlicj array of ci|u:illy Miitable Acts that 
if |,IISK.^MS ill its I pil nrii'oury.’’ 

Popular agitation over the “ Black Bill,” as it was called, was 
intense. It started from Madras and Bomliay and gradually 
Rrwiatt Bill ^Ifeiwl over the whole country. It grow in volume 

Passed lightening rapidity not so much for the 

Bill itself as for the manner in which it was 
forced through the Council. It savoured of Potsdam politics. 
All the Indian members of Council opposed it to a man. 
From every town, from every political organisation in the country 
mandates went forth to the Indian mcmliers of the Viceroy’s Council 
to opiNMo it to the bitter end. And the firmer the opposition the 
speedier the Government's movements. The Bill was moved on 
the 6th February, the Select Committee report signed only by 
official members was presented on the 1st March, it was taimn up 
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for cousidoration on the 12th, and the next three da^s the Viceroy 
forced the Council to rit continuously up till late at night to dispose 
of the 150 Olid odd amendments pioposed by the Indian members. 
»Tho official members exhibited a demeanour and used language 
towards their Indian confreres which can only be used in an Indian 
Council. At last on 18th March by sheer official vote the measure 
passed into law. At once the Hon'ble Mr. B. 

Resignations N. Sarma resigned in protest and ether resignstior.s 
followed soon after. Mr. M. A. Jinnah in tendering 
liis resignation wrote the following letter to the Viceroy 

*‘Vour Excellency.— The passing of the Rowlatt Bill by the 
Oovernment of India and the assent given 
Mr. Jinnah's Letter to it by Your Excellency as Governor-General 
against the will of the people has seyerely 
shiihon the trust reposed by them in British justice. Further, 
it has closely demonstrated the constitution of the Imperial 
Ijogislativo Council which is legislative but in name, a machine 
propelled by a foreign executive. Neither the unanimoi^s 
opinion of the non-official Indian membei’s nor the entire public 
opinion and feeling ou''sido has met with the least respect. 1 ho 
Government of India and Youi Excellency however have thought it 
fit to place on the statute lK)ok a measr.i'e admittedly obi oxious ai d 
decidedly coercive at a time of peace, thereby snlistitutirg the exe- 
cutive for the judicial. Besides, by passing this Bill Your Excellency’s 
Government have actively negatived every argument they advanced 
but a year ago when they appealed to India for help at the war-con- 
ference, and have ruthlessly trampled upon the principles for which 
Great Britain avowedly fought the war. The fundaniental prii ciples 
of justice have been uprooted and constitutional rights of the peopl; 
have been violated at a time when there is no real danger to the 
state, by an overfretful and incompetent bureaucracy,, which is 
neither responsible to the {icoplo nor in touch with real [>ublic 
opinion, and their sole \>lca is that the powers when they are 
assumed will not lie abused. I therefore, os a protest agiinst ihc 
passing of the bill and the manner in which it was passed, tender 
my rcsigimtioii as a mendicr of the Imperial Legislative Council, for 
1 feel that under the prevailing conditions I can lie of no me to my 
people in the Council, nor consistently with one’s self-respect is co- 
oiieratioii )X)8sible with a Goveriinioiit that shows utter disregard for 
the opinion of the re|>re8ontatire8 of the people in the Council chaml.er 
and for the feelings and sentiments of the people outside. In my 
opinion the Government that passes or sanctions such a law in times 
of |)cnce, forfeits its claim to ^ called a civilised Goverknieiit aud 
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I still hope that the SecretAiy of State fer Mr. Moiitagu, will 
advise His Miuesty to signify his disallowance to this Black Aet.” 

Satwciiueiitly, early in April 1919, Hon’bles Hai Bahadur 
B. D. Shukul, Pt. M. M. Malariya, and Mr. Masha-rul Haque 
also resigned. Mr. Shukul in tendering resignation wrote 

“My Ijord,— I respectfully beg to tender my resignation-. 

Mr.Shuinil’s it is an overwhelming sense of duty which impells 
me to fake this course. 


“As your l/>nlship is aware, I never concealed my detestation 
of the liuwlatt Bill. I alwaj’s regarded it as a must inopiwrtuiio 
and an ill-advised measure, particularly at a time of peace, when 
nothing but calm prevailed throughout the country and I have 
always hidd that the liimergency liSW, as now enacted, is not only 
subversive of the fundamental priiiciides of lilrarty and justice, but 
is also destructive of the elementary rights of free citizenship on 
which is biVMxI the very safety of the country as a whole and the 
Statj it.icli, and as such it is fraught with dangerous consequences. 

1 expected and hoped that in view of the critical situation 

created in the country by the passage of this obnoxious Bill into 
law, the .Secretary of .State of India, Mr. Montagti, would advise 
His Ms^csty to iigni.'y his disallowance to the Bill, and I waited so 
Imig but waited in vain .-It is therefore with the greatest reluctance 
and regret that I decide to tender my resignation.” 

Meanwhile, colossal protest meetings unavailing the despairing 
' ]icople had taken recourse to the hist plank in their forlorn hope. 
On March 1st, Mahatma Gandhi issued his famous Satyagraha 

Satysgraha. manifesto. A careful and appreciative iwrusid 
1st Mnvcli. Rowlatt report brou.'iht him to a con. 

elusion just opitaire to the authorities. The gmtest altirni lay 
in the setting of the Bills. “Their ir.troduction,” said ho, “i.s 
jiecompaiiicd by certain .assurances given by the Viceroy regnr{ii;ig 
the Civil Servie:! and tlw British commercial iiiterttst--,” wli'.-h cut :il 
the root of civilised govcrnniei.t. The Satyagr.vha Covenai.ter-i, t bei v 
forj, determined to undergo every form of sulferings in orler to .'eoiri! 
the very objects which the Rowlatt Bills aimed by showing to tin: 
'‘lieliovcrs in efficieiicy of violence as a means of stteuriiig retiretts t.f 


grievances,” the infallible remedy which bicsseth those who use it 
and also those against whom it is used. The text of the Vow was : — 
“Being conscientiously of oi»inion that the Bills known as the 
Indian Criminal l.iivv (Amendment) Bill No. 1 of 1919 and the 
The Vow Crimiinol Iaw (ICmcrgcncy Powers) Bill No. 2 
of 1919 are unjust, subversive of the principle 
yt liVr^y and justiee, and destructive of the elementary rights of 
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individuals, on which the wifety of the community an a whole and the 
State itself is based, wo Molcmnly affirm that in the event of these 
Bills becoming; law and until they ar5 withdrawn, we shall refuse 
civilly to oW these laiws and such other Laws as a Committee tu lie 
hereafter appointed may think fit and we further affirm that in this 
struggle we will faithfully follow the truth and refrain from violence 
to life, person or property.” \ 

The vow was at once taken by all the Home Ridciw of Bomliay 
and gradually secured increasing numbers of signatories from all parts 
of India. Within a fortnight Satyagraha )x»rmo.ated the country even 
hack into the remote villages as a call of religion, and up i-ose people 
in religions animation to wash the gloom olT their soul. Passive 
resistance, iiiatyagraba, Mahatma Gandhi, his words, liis cximsition, 
his Press notes, were the only topics of the day, and the great pei-son- 
olity of the Mahatma, his easy march over to Aictory in evcr>' im- 
IKMsible struggle with a fierce soulless liurcaueracy, breathed a rous- 
ing spirit of assumnee in the success of the groat venture. 

On the 23rd March Gandhi issued his famous hartal manifesto, 
fixing the 6th of April for the observance of an All-India Hartal, 
to be devoted entirely to fasting, prayer and iHinancc for the piiri- 
fieation of the soul, preparatory to offering sclf-moriification to putgc 
the body politic of its filth. 

The local Satyagraha Sabha of Delhi made arrangement s to observe 
the 30th March as a day of humiliation and prayer. Amtrdingly .'•hops 
were closed on that day and Bhajan parlies c.unc 
out singing religious songs in the streets. Boys 
out for a fun and bawling street idlers en- 
joyed the pastime of stopping trams and carriages and with folded 
palms asking their occupants to get down. Such persuasions were 
easily heeded to. At midday sums of the over-entliusiast demon- 
Btrators roaming about the streets proceeded to the Railway .Station 
to parsnado the station stail-kceiicrs to close their shops. This 
they refused to do and quarrel ensued. Tlie si iliuii police ctme oui 
and took two of the mob into cinstoJy. llmrieg of this more in'n 
hurried to the Station and asked for the r.dcaso of th'.>se arrested. The 
gates wore locked jat> atid the mob cried abuse. TI<o iM(iiMg.s oi the 
enclosure wore pitrily dem.-tged .and panic reigned within the 
station yard. The Police was informed and soon after the additional 
Magistrate came on the scene armed with a small military force and 
machine guns. Fire was opened and in confusiou the crowd took to 
its heels. The whole affair was finished in 3 honis. In another 
quarter of the town, Chandney chowk, the hartal crowd w.os fired at. 
About a dozen was killed or distbh'd. Swami Shradhai:.ai.d, bead 
of I he local S.aty.agraha .sabha hnrrittd to ih ? - pot and •.''■•eted ike 


Delhi Outrage. 

30th MArcii, 
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niul) now marl with over the iiiiHscrimiiiato Kliootiii^ ot tho 
niilitary on th • lieliilesK niiaimorl crowri. llo toolr thorn in a quiet pro- 
ooiusioii to the pl.ioe of meotiiiR. Aliout 15 thousand men wero prosont 
oihI liy cvoiiiii;; tiic numhor Kweltod up to iO thousand. A Militory 
cordon Mirrauiidcd tho vast nss.'rol>iy r.'tply with machine guns to 
0 |>oii fire. The Chief Commissioner came, called the Swami and 
demanded to know what was being done. Ho went back on being 
assurotl of the peiucful nature of the meeting. The meeting resolv- 
ed to suiter all violence in silence like true satyagrahis and passed 
resolutions protesting against tho Kowlatt Act. 

When (tandhi heard of the outrage, ho said in a meeting at 

Bombay : Fcr Satyegrahis it was not a bad beginning. No country 
has over lison, no nation has ever Irecn made without sacrifice and 
wc were tryii'g an exiioriniciit of biiiiding up ourselves by solf- 
sacrifiee without resorting to violence in any shaiic or form. v 

Slst March saw Delhi en misse in mourning. Funeral proces- 
sions, carrying biers of those fallen on the preceding day, attended 
by tons of thousands in hushed agony of 
De hi— 3Ut March mourning, marched to the graveyards and 
cremation grounds of Muslims and Hindus res- 
)iecti\'c]y with a sulemiiity never to Ije forgotton. The military, 
iiowcAcr, wore not uiimiiuliul of their duty of “keeping peace 
and onler" and rattled with tkeir machine guns in the roar of tho 
liruccssions. 

Next morning the locid leaders went round the Baxars and ex- 
horted people to resume busiriess ; after much ))ersuasioii shops 
were oiienod but soon closed on the .api*earance of the military near 
the Clock-Tower. Kumour r:>n afoot tliat there will bo another 
firing. The j'Opulav leaders who had ever since been untiring in 
their eifurts to jijicii'y the crowd iUid dis[iei false fears, Itoth on tho 
part of the police and tho people, requested tho authorities not toox- 
a.<iper.ite the despairing pcoi>le by a show of the Military, and pointed 
out how they had «’n.tcetcd several .'‘pies ai.u liiivlin; s Invaiiguii g 
the crowd wi;h :: \icw to further cxoilcnieiit. 'ihe military 
wa.s (hen willauv.v.'n and for the next two days lusiness ran 
a t Usual. 

Oil Aiifil Itii CoKiiici Beadoii, a tuan hetiriily disliked l»y (lie 
people for his rough insulting Wbaviour, called a incclingof (he 
popular leaders, throw tho whole lilamc on them, 
Delhi- 1th April and issued an iiaiulting circular innlignirg the 
piopiv. On the same day altout 30,000 Hindus 
and Mahomedans assembled in the Jumma Musjid to pray for )H‘aco 
of the souls of tho beloved innocents who fell on tho fateful 30th. 
Mjtrth. Hindus and Mahemedans .joined hat.ds aj;d i-raycd ai.d 
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nouriod together. The blood of the msi-tyrs at lost oomentod 
their hearts. 

Then come the Great Hartal of April 6th, sot in motion by 
Mahfttmn. G.tndhi, and memorable in the history of Indian Nation- 

The GrsshHirUl ^ l>olitical pnrification of 

erli .V|>ril a people long suiTcring from the sins of their 

fathers. As Dr. Kubramaiiiam said at a mass- 
meeting at Madras: "the right way to carry out the pledge is to will 
day after day, as forcibly as one ean, that the autocracy now so 
much in evidence in the land, the oximlitation to which it is 
exposed, should cease ; the present servile state of the counti^ is not 
an accidoiit but the neoosjiary consei|uenco of our past collective 
Karma. It is no other than the punishment inflicted 1,> Providence 
through the instrumentality of that Autocracy. None who takes 
this rightful view of the matter ought to sit still, but atone by 
striving by all legitimate means to prepare for better conditions 
to our successors.” From Simla to Caps Comorin, from Calcutta 
to Bombay, in tho capital cities and in tin mofussil towns, 
psople in a holy sinponled th-tir daily avo»'ions, passing it 
in fasting and bathing, iii pu.iivs and prayers, and organising 
meetings to deplore the passiigj of the Kowlott Act. Prayerful 
protest meetings were held everywhere, atteiide<l by thcaisaiids in the 
mofuKsil and by hundreds of tliousandx in the big cities, imploring 
His Mi\iesty nut to .allow the Blouk Act to sully the fair name of a 
loyal country and its people. There wivs no disturbance any where ; 
there was nothing left to the .authorities and the police but merely to 
look on, just as they do on such occasions as the Muhurrum and Dnrga 
Puj,a. , National ])rotest thus c;imc to aciiuire a religious meaning. 

There was. however, a rift in the lule. .Sir Michael O’Dwyev of 
Punjab detested the successful tur.i .Satyagra-ia was taking. Mass 
movements were dialling to him ai.d iiopular 
Sir M. G’Ovryer demand was rolwllion in his eyes, On the eve 
of iiis ivtiiMUiei.t, oi' April 7lh, he held his 
Council .ami in his l.as'; Cnius II Specvh dcliveri.d his hymn of hate of 
lndi:in Lcivlrs .os follows. — 

Certaiii individuals at fj\h<iiv ui.d An ritsar. wh oever their 

motives, were openly ei.deavourii g to aii-v.se ',:ulilii' feeiii g against 
the Government. The Bri'ish Goverrment vrhbh has crushed 


fr reign foes and quelled interna! rebellion could afford to des- 
pise tgitaters” ami he thr«.atoi>cd that the agitators ‘‘have a day of 
reckoning in store for them.” 

In the sumo blustering sjvceeh. however, he told the Council 
that Puiyab was loyal to the pore. “From the prince’s palare 
drwn to the pc&sant s hut 1 fcur.d I could meet a Punjabee 



whatever his class cr conditicn as man toman without suspicion 
cr mistrust.'* And yot but a c on|»li^ of days Inter this very Putijnli 
was declared to U* in revolt by thi^ very man. 

On April stli Mabilma Uandhi left Ihmibay for Dellii 
on a mission of pea((‘, to asMta^^e. the sntferir^rd of the iK'Oplo. 
When the train steamed in, the Knropean travellei-s seeinjtf iX‘Oiilo 
waiilitr fi»r (laiidlii lan;;iied, jeorod ai;d cried ‘Arrested* I Mr, 
M. l>esai, (biiidlii s SCI v.‘taiy, iili.i:litcd fnnn the tr.aiii and re|Hirted 
that “ Mahatma (bindlii on hU w.ay to |>i*Ilii at Ko.-i was si»rved 
with an iihli‘r no* to enter the Piiidab, not 
Gsndh.*i Arrest to enter Ih'llii and to rotiict himsidf *to Horn bay. 
The otficer seniji^r the order said that it would 
be his tiainfnl duty to arrest him. ii he elected to disolioy. Mahatma 
(bindhi siinlii)j:ly said lliat he must elect to diMilcy as it was his 
duty, and that the otlicer must airo do wlat was his duty. He was 
a*cor.iij%dy arrested. ’ The ai real Kwk t*hu-‘ :vt Palwal station on 
the ‘Mil aiternoon. The .Mahatma’s carri.i^rc was dct.udied aid 
1 rou^iht bark under Poliie enort to Muttra from where he was 
despatehcil by special train to ISombay, 

On April loth the news of the arr ’st was flashed all over the 
country : *' Arrested and |)e| orted ”! 'I he e;b*<t was terrific, India 
was (hued at this o.xhibition of .Mi^dit. " An.C{lo-lm!ia at once 
sl»ran^r n|t in boundless m Tri nent. I)e)hi and the Ibinjab were thick 
with rumours of furtlior arrest.'*. 

Sir Michael 0’J)wyer, the mighty , apostle of the cult of the 
“.Mailed fist”, now had his oppurtui ity. lb* wanteil to teach a 
le.sson to the public i;:itators, tlm . pillii'.i: haital naikm-H, and the 
sinful oppo.ser9 of bureaucratic Will and Mi;i:ht. “IJeiiiember, Kai/a<la 
Salieb," he said to l„ Bh.u'ut L'am ’’there i> a ini;ihtier force than 
Scad for.*e'' (Gandhi's) to illustrate which he bai'i^ed the table wiih 
his clenched fist I He applied the spark plu;4 to popular rising and 
thou had his “Day of reckoniii.u “. t)ii April 1th ho .si^iiod the 
order of deportation on M. Gandhi. On April Mth he sent further 
onlers of deportation on I>rs. Satyapal aiid KiU blew of Amritsar. 
The Hartal was not nineh of a success in the Ibinjab for, Sir Michael 
had t.ikcn care to isolate his province by diverse. i*ruhibitivc orders 
ii’om the rest of India. i)rs. Satyapal and Kitchlcw had therefore 
in\itcd tlm Mahatma to the Punjab to organi.sc Satyaferaha in a 
^vhler scale. There was notliiiif; unuMial at Amritsar when the 
oixler for depiortatioii i-ciuhed tUcMiiisuspectirK and amazed Depy. 
Commissioner Mr. Irvine, but he hofi to carry out ordoi*8 much 
against his wish. The doetiiVs were privately invili‘d at Mr. Irvine’s 
bun^ralow and at once sttcrotly «leported, military arranjioniciits having 
b;'r.»ii previously made to disperse anticipated mob:* by lii'C, Tin’ 
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news of the deportation spread like wild fire and within a few 
horrs Amritsar was ablaze with riot and incendiarism. At first a 
huge procession marched to the Depy. Com- 
Amritsar Ablaze mi88iouer*8 place to make a representation for 
the release of the leaders ; it was not allowed 
to {irocoed ar.d was dispersed by fire. The huge crowd r.ow mad with 
rage divided itself into {'arts which ran in diifcrent directions and 
committed hideous outrages in the way. Several Banks wore burned 
down and looted, several Europeans were foully murdered, the ‘Town 
^1, the Post office aixl other Goven.ment offices were demolished, 
an Anglo-Indi-U) Nurse and a Lady Doctor were brutally assaulted, 
and the whole town was in the hands of the surging rioters till late 
at night. The European population, men, women and children, 
were removed to the Fort and military reinfcrcements were sum- 
moned. Belief came from J.Ahorc and Jhullunder. Next diiy the 
town was quiet and under military occupation. 

At lishorc news of the de]iortations and of the Amritsar 
riot spread on the 10th alout midday. At once shops wore closed 

and disoitlerly crowds collected here and there but were 

dispersed by military fire. Strii gent steps were taken to prevent 

any processioiis or demonstrations, and musket fire was freely 

indulged in. Many people were killed and wounded. There 
was no riot. 

On the day previous, April 9th, Amritsar itself was en fete 
on the Ram navami festival. The local officials all joined the 
orderly processions. Next day came the deportiiiionstand the acts 
of ]H)pular fury. . On the 1 nil April the militniy was in cccu)in- 
tion. Next two days the atmosphere was charged with panic. 

Bimour of the deportalioi s spread f.u ai.d wide 
Genl. Dyer ar.d local riots occumnl. .'“ir Michacd now' had 
his chance : he wiivlessed to Simla th.it there was 
Rebellion and imperatively doinanded declaration of M:irtial laiw. 
But Amritsar iinmined still unpui.ishcd wlu-n lute on ti e evenii.gof 
April 14lh General Dyer came over fioiu •Inllui.der with his brigade 
ar.d occupied the town on the I2th. Ai.d then was enacted one of 
the most gruesome massacres known in history. There was a 
proposal to hold a meeting next day at Jlmllianwalla laig — a pM dl 
land used for natioi ol melas and festivals. On the morning of the 
13th, General Dyer marched through the streets of Amribttr 
and prohibited any sort of gathering on pain of kdiig fhobr- 
the warning given lieiiig “gollee sa rhittar bhittar dega.'Vv,:Dii 
hearing that n crowd liad collected .at the Bag he at oi.ee uwjt^cil 
to the -lot. 
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It wa^ the SaisakU <l:iy of Amritsar. Thousands annually meet 
here on this day \o hold an annual fai? and come over from 
Jhsllianwflla distance. Thousands of Sikhs and Jats 

Bag assi*mMed hoi*e from distant places innocent of 

riots and proclamations. Thousands also of 
Amritsar people collected not knowing; that the prohihition 
ill the moriiirij includtd aij*o a non-|K»HticaI nationiil mela. The inela 
pcitple nnmhered 1*0 tween l<» to 'JO thousands: they were all collected 
iiriilo the liach wliivli is a s«|U:iie plot of land snmmiidcd on all sides 
h\ houses ami hij;h walls with only I nari'ow entrances allowing not 
m- re than . persons to walk ahreast. 


.^■tich was the ]»iii-hole. more congested now than the mythical 
Bl ick hole, ill which wa> enacted the most horrililo massacre of 
modern history. On nrrixinj^ at the seenc the Oeneral entered with 
hi* troops through one of tlic entrances hut had regretfully to leave 
th. armoured cars outsi<lc Ihhmu.h' of its narrowness, and forthwith 
pjiM'cedcfl to a high ground, deployed his troops to the right and the 
]• :t. and within 30 seconds opened fire. The firing u-as individual 
.ind not volly-firo. It <'nntinucd for lU minutes : from time to time 
he directed it against where the crow<l was thickest. It continued 
till nmmunitioii ran short. Altogether l.fi.V) rounds wore fired. 
Some Ti to 0 hnndivd were killed outright, and three times the 
inmihor lay wounded, IViiph* ran for their life as hioii as the firing 
oonunoiiced. Tlvuv was no warning, no demonstration. The unarmed 
iniii cuit peupl«‘, most of iheiu \illagers, sat at that time miuatting on 
the uronnd. knew nnr what was happening. They fled and foil. They 
trii d to cliinh up the high walls and fell. They cried, they >shriokcd, 
piniik striken, tciTor >trik<*ii, were golle sa chittar-bhittered'' 
plijiit can hetter Ik* iinagiiud than descrilK'd !!* 


liv'forc the Hunter (\in;mit1cc the Heiicial naively declared ‘that 
he < fMiId have dis|*er>eil the crowd easily without firing lait then, he 
said, "they wfiiiM have efane knek and l.'inghed at me, and I would 
M:i\e made myself, what I l onsidcr. a fool of myself. ' Ills ohjcct was 
TO go on tiring fill the i rowd dispersed and as, hi* said, a little firing 
uoiild not haxe keen >n1!ieieiit, lie coitsidcnid it right to fire and 
lire well. Aftci that awful carnage, the (General wont away with 
hi^ troops and did not care for the medical or any relief for the ilcad 
;ind woiUifled lying on the field of Iiis exploit ! ‘That was not his 
Joli’’, h«* said. They were left there unattended for full two days and 
nights, and no relief came. “They could go to the hospitar* was 
the fleiicrars opinion, and no Uidy from the hospital or elsewhere 
could go to thtfiii. Chiidh.*n, halsjs in iiniis, women, liO}*s and elders 
lay wcdtrriiig there in their hkifK) hihI iiiaiigled limits, with the 
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A^'l mn of Amritaur bluinf fall on their face and not a drop of 
wmer for the parched djring lips ! 

Martial Law was established in Districts of Amritsar and 
Lahore on the IBth April, in Otdranwalla on the 16th, in Gnjrat 
on the 19th and in Lyallpnr on the 24th. It 
Martiai Law remained in force till the 25lb Angiist when it 
was abrogated throughout, though in the interval 
its operations had been partially removed from particular pl.'ices for 
a sliort period. The towns of Amritsar, Kasur, Gujranwala, Wazirabad, 
Ktiniiingur, Lyallpur, Ha6zal>ad remained under its tyraiiiiical heels 
ii|» to 9tih June, and Lahore up to the llth midnight. 

It is wearisome to detail all the horrors of the Reign of Terror 
oi* this perM. The German atrocities in Belgium, to avenge which 
India, in the language of Lord Hardingo, “had been bled white”, pales 
into insignificanoe before the ferocity of the Martial Iavt adminis- 
trators of the Punjab. As says Sir F. 8. Sivoswamy Iyer : “ The 
wholesale slaughter of hundreds of unannod men at .Jallianwalla 
Bagh without giving the crowd an opiwrtunity to disperse, the 
indilfereuco of General Dyer to the condition of hundreds of i^ople 
who were wounded in the firing, the firing of machine-guns into 
crowds who had dispsrsed and taken to their heels, the flogging of 
men in public, the order compelling thousands of students to walk 
16 miles a day for roll-calls, the arrest and detention of .500 
etndente and professors, the comi>elling of school-children of 5 to 7 
to attend on parade to salute the Hag, the orrler imposing on owners 
oi iHuperty the responsibility for the safety of the Martial Law 
posters stuck on their property, the flogging of a marriage party, 
the eensorship of niiils, the closure of the Rulshahi Mos<ine for six 
weeks, the arrest ami detention of people without any substantial 
r«H^i and es|iccially of people who hod rendered services to the 
State in connection with the War-Fund or otherwise, the flogging 
of six of the biggest boys in the Islamiah School simidy because 
they hapiieiiod to be schoollwys .and to i« big Iwys, the construction 
of an open c.age for the oonfinetnont of airostod persons, the inven- 
tion of novel punishments like the crawling order, the skipping 
order simI' others unknown to any sy'stem of law, civil or militiiry, 
the handeufling and roping together of persons and keeping them 
ill men tnicks for 1.5 hours, the use of aeroplanes and Lewis guns 
||f|^^ latest paraphoriuilia of scientific warfare against unarpwd 
the tdsing of hostages and the confiscation ami destriiotitw 
il^j^porty for the pnrimse of securing the attendance of absenli^ 
tlin handonffiiig of Ilindiu and Muhammadans in pairs with the 
oliiect of demonstrating the eoiisctiuences of Hindu Muslim unity, the 
cutting oiT of electrie iind water-supplies from Indian hot^ the 
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nmoval of fans bon ladiui bouM ond giving tlwn for un by 
Eorofi^i^ tike oommendeering (rf ell voUilee owned by Indiene 
end ginng them for Euiopeane for nee, the feverieh diepoeil of eaeee 
with the olyeot of fnrestiJling the termination of Martial Law, are 
some of the many incidents of the administration of Martial Lair." 

Amcmg the ghoulish horrors of Martial Law nothing eoaM have 
been more debasing and inhuman than public flogginga~" the 
Undliest method of punishment” aooording to 
f’lAflini Cd. Frank Johnson, the Martial I^aw adminis* 
trator of Lahtm, and caknilated ” to make a good 
impression ” aocording to General Dyer of undying fiune. The 
victim was stripped bare of bis clothes and tied to the triangia. 
lie man who took the place of the emnsutioner came running 
from a distance and smashed the lash with full force. Bleeding 
started at the 2nd or 3rd stripe, an awful shriek gradually dwind> 
ling to an agonising moan went forth from the victim ; the wretched 
fellow had to faint away after a few lashes ; then a sprinkling of 
cold water on his face, the regaiiiing of consciousneas, and again 
lashing and so on till the retiuirad numhei had been given and then 
the butchered mass of human flesh was unleashed from the triaiyde 
and thrown out — ^to bo picked up by friends or relatives or by the 
jail peons to undergo further punishments For any trivial offence 
against the Martial Law prohibitions, whipping was the punishment: 
for not sakumng a liuropean, for strdling in the streets beyond the 
prohiUted hours, for selling milk or vegetables at higher rates, for 
any complaint that the underlings of the police and military might- 
make. ^ore the Hunter Committee Genl. Dyer said .— 

Jutioc Baiikin.— You said that whipping is the oidinary puntshaKUt wsIlT 
mart al law 

Ocnerat Dyer— Yes, under martial Uw, 

Justioe Banhin.— 1 gather that was adopted in Amritiar I 
General Dyer.— Yes. 

Justice Bankin. What it the authority for saying that Ueause martial law 
wasiustitutal in the city theonlinary |«uisbm-.'Ut for minor offences is the 
sent noe of whipping 

Uencral.— It it the custom, I priiume. 

Justioe Bankin.- In the Iwlioit Army whipping conlinn s as a recognised 
punishment/ 

QenetaL —It has practically diaa|>|ieare<i. Martial law wants spcidy punisb* 
fflent and that is why whipping come in uidler martial law. 

Justice Bankin.- It is a humiliating punishment I 
Q.'mraL— Ycs,it ishnmiliating. j. 

Justice Bankin.— You do not tnlicTe that it was inllicUd in bet 
peopl: of retpcctsble classes. 

UeneraL— I do not think I have said that. 

Justice BsukiOi— is far os yon arc coneemed, there oni^t tohenodist 
crimiaation / 
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(Kn’inl.— If tiK 7 art- guilty uiuWr martial taw, ttiQr ougiit to Lx* iiuiiiabnl 
Jnatici! Itoitkia— i'tafer martial law tluire wt-re a great many {iroclaiiiatioiu 
iaMwl every otlier (by. It miglit eaMtly lx* tiut a napcctabb ycnou wonki 
conniit an oA'iicu againat tfaeM.* iirorlamatioiia ? 

(hfiieral.— Tiwy eliouM nut du tbiiiga which nxnhl bring them uiukr 
martial taw. 

Only leas diabolic was the Crawling Order. The whole length of 
CrawBac * Amritsar, 160 yards in length, ooeupi- 

^ ed thickly by wealthy tenements, was ordered 
to bo crawled through by anyone who wished to pass. British 
soldiers were (tosted by Oeiieral Dyer on both ends irf the street 
with strict orders that all persons who lived in that street were to 
pass it crawling after the manner of worms and reptiles. Old and 
young, rich and poor, all had to submit to this nameless atrocity. 
If by any chance, the crawler rised his back to avoid the dirt or 
rubbish which was lying algnit, he was struck down to the ground 
with the rifle butts. The result was that the sick could not get 
medical relief for no doctor consented to crawl ; children had to 
starve for no fresh milk or provision could be brought, and the 
whole neighbourhood soon became the hot-bed of disease germs for 
the sweeper could not crawl with his broom and basket on ! 

At Qiijranuala the military indulged in a practice of aerial 
bombing. On the false rumour that Col. O’Brien, the officer of 
that placed had been murdered, three aeroplanes 
Giijraiiwala were despatched and they dropped more t]^ 
half a doaen bombs, on schools and mosques 
etc. and fired aljout a 1000 rounds from machine guns. There 
about were 40 casualties, including women with babes in arms 
and school boys ! Even in war civilised custom is to give warning 
Imfore armours of destruction are discharged from the air — this was 
done even with the Warirs and Moshuds with whom the Govern- 
ment was at war, and omitted where a small Indian village was 
reported to have at most rioted I 

At Lahore Maitial law was most intei.toly applied, more 
than 600 martial law oidcis* were iwmulgated 
Lahore restricting in every conceivable way the liberty 
of the )woplo. 1 he revered Prii:cipal of a local 
college tms wartonly insulted ai.d fined for an alleged “offence” 
committed by tome unknown hand. 

At Kosiir the whole mole population of the town was turned 
out to the Btalion Compound and made to rub their nose on the 
ground. Capt. Doveton, who was in dutrge, 
Kasar ordered the shooting and burning of the property 
of iicrsnns not found in their house : {lersons 
convicted wore made to rub the ground before his shoos with their 
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fbrelwwlf and he iiaseed fniitastic Miitciices snch as climbing ladden, 
sfcipi^ing} dancing with fool’s Gai» on, and so on. 

Mr. Bosworth Smith outdid all. At Muhiiianwalla soldiers 
liTomiscv.ously shot down i^eople on the 19th April under his orders. 
He 1)eat the women of the whole village out of their houses, imraded 
them out in front of him, outraged their modesty liy removing their 
veils with his cane as he was reviewing them on horsehack and used 
the most uiimcntionaMe language, such as hitches, swine, and worse 
things. 

To consider the grave situation in the Ihiiijah an oinergeiicy 
Cable to Premier of the AlMiidia Congress Committee was 

Ai>ril tailed at Bomlmy on April 20. As a result of its 
deliberations the following cable was sent on the 
29th to the Prime Minister, the Secretary of State, and l^ni »Sinha. 

**The All-India Congress Committee desire most earnestly to 
represent to His Majesty’s Govcrnmoiit the intense gravity of the pre- 
sent situation in India, the real causes and ;;he need for a change of 
policy pursued at present. 

''While deploring and condemiiii.g tH>pnlar excesses which have 
occurred in some parts of the country and which |H)pular leaders 
have everywhere used their ii.fluenee, i.ot unsuccessfully, to restrain, 
the Committee urge the impartial consideration of the cii'oiinistances 
which have so aggravated and einbittei^ed the feeliigs of the people 
throughout the country as to make such outbreaks possible. Ihe 
resolution cf the Government of India dated 14th instant, describing 
the present situation as arising out of the Kowlatt Act agitatiou, 
makes only a partial statement of the case. Undoubtedly, intense 
universal bitterness of opposition to the Kowlatt Act, forged through 
the legislature by official votes against the unanimous iwotest of all 
Indian members and in the face of the unparailelled op[> 08 ition 
thvoughoMi tie country, was the immedia.. cause of the recent popu- 
lar pjacoful demoiiStiMtions. But the subsetjuent excesses were 
provoked by the needless and ui.jiisrifiable action of the Uovernment 
of India and the Punjab and Delhi Goverj.ments against eo revered a 
personality as that of Mr. Gandhi and against the other poi-ular leaders. 

Ctutei of Disconlent. 

“For a comideto ni.derstandii g, however, of the present di^con- 
lent and its causes, other important factors must 1»e considered. The 
attitude of India throughout the war was one of consistent loyalty 
and helpfulrcss. Cheered and encouraged by the declared aims for 
which the groat struggle was waged, and the troiniscH of the British 
statesmen of iK>liticai freedom and self' determination for all, followed 
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Iqr the visit of the Seoretaiy of State to India to frame reeonuBendR* 
tions for reform, the people uneomplainingly suffered the hardships 
of war conditions apd gave their aid ungrudgingly. India's serviees 
were handsomely and unreservedly acknowledged by the Premier and 
other leading statesmen. Since the signing of the armistice, the 
people however feel there has been a notable change in the attitude 
of the European commutiity, official and non-official, towards Indian 
aspirations generally and reform in particular. 

“The sufferings of the middle and lower clashes, owing to high 
prices of foodstuffs and clothing, have been intensified by the failure 
of the monsoon in sevend parts of the country and grave mismanage- 
ment of the control of foodstuffs. Railway and shipping freight The 
people feel the (Government have been indifferent and failed to do 
all they might have done to alleviate the sufferings. Criticisms and 
complaiiite in the press by leading journals and well-known public 
men were ignored. The hostile attitude of the Anglo-Indian Press 
and the European community towards reform and the malignant 
campaign of the European Association in India and the Indo-British 
Association in England greatly intensified the bitterness of feeling. 
The impressioii is now widespread that the European ottiual and 
non-official community are generally opiKwed .even to the mild re- 
commendations in the Montagii-Chelmsford Rciiort which are regard- 
ed as inadequate by the bulk of Indian opinion. Added to this, 
circumstances have encouraged the belief that the Government do 
not 'csire to encourage Indian industrial enterprise, to admit 
Indians to equality of privileges and opiiortunities with Europeans 
as illustrated by the meagre proposals for the admission of Indians to 
Commissions in their own army and the fact that out of two hundred 
officers employed by the Munitions Board, only one was Indian. 

"A further important factor of the loiiular discontent is the deep 
and universal feeling among Indian .Mahomedans regarding the 
Khalifate and the holy places and apprehensions that their claims 
are not sufficiently regarded by the British Government and the 
Allies and are not adequately pa'ssed at the Peace Conference. The 
Mahomedans feel bitterly that theii loyalty during the war is without 
appreciation since the danger is passed. .Such a feeling too is general 
among tbR'Indians of all classes and is dumed by the sudden change 
of the Indian (Government’s attitude from one of conciliation during 
the war to obstinate opposition to the will of the people since the 
armistice and by a similar attitude of other officials as evidenced by 
such boastful and intimidating utterances based on the' victmics of 
Britidi Arms as that of Sir Michael O’Dwyer in his Council on' the 
7th instant when ho ^threatened the ruthless repression of political 
agitation disogrceuble to him in peace as well as in war tiiue. 
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Tha Rawlatt Bhndtr 

**10 umIi eiieonulmneas, the two Rowlatt Billi were intradneed 
•ad the ^principal ^ waa forced through the Counofl in spito of 
the unonimoae oppoeition of the non-oflBoial Indira membere, rad 
•ppeab for poetponemente and reconrideration and warningt of the 
agitation that would inevitably follow thronghout the country which 
waa stirred by this measure and the nncompromisiiig attitude of the 
Government in a degree unpandelled in the history of the country. 

“The Committee here cannot enter in detail as to the justifiable 
appeehensimu caused by the passing into law of this Act. They an 
content to npresent that it is a total distortion of the facts that an 
agitation against a measure placed on the Statute Book in time c4 
peace depriving sulqeets under any circumstances of the sacred right 
of free rad open trial and otherwise restricting the fundamental 
liberties and depriving accused inirsons of normal and esseutid safe- 
guards designed for the protection of innocent persons should Ite 
regarded as an unreal agitation engineered by political agitators for 
their own ends. The Committee have no authority to discuss the 
merits of the Passive resistance movement led by Mr. Gandhi, but 
would emphasise that nothing but the feeling of high souled patrio- 
tism and intense reiUisation of the ii\juBtice involved in the passing 
of this measure could have actuated a man of his saintly character 
and noUe record. The Committee submit that so far as facts 
are puUicly known no violence had anywhere been committed 
by the people until after the arbitary restrictions placed on Mr. 
Gandhi’s movements leading to his arrest and the forcible^ deporta- 
tion without any announcement about his destination while he was 
in his way to Delhi with the olgoct of pacifying the people Mter 
he unfortunate episode there on March .?Oth. Grave allegations 
vere made that the authorities in Delhi unjustifiably fired on 
TOwds killing and wounding several. The Government of India 
lave ignored the demands for an enquiry into this and have pub- 
lished an expaite statement of the Local Government exonerating 
the local authorities on unconvincing statomento Had^ Mr. Gandhi 
been allowed to proceed to Delhi, the Comroittco believe he would 
have restenred normal conditiona ITie (Stevernment, on the contrary, 
by his arrest and deportation, provoked outbreaks in Ahmedaliad 
•nd Viramgaum. 

“An outbreak had become imminent in %mbay also, but it was 
averted by the wise action of the authorities in restraining the 
police rad the military and the efTorts of Mr. Gandhi and (Aher 
Ica^rs pacified the people and restored quiet. The Committra 
invite attention to the contrast between the rapidity with which 
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tnaqoflity wm mtored in AhmsdalMul bjr the pNMnee 61 Mr. 
Ghudbit his co-operation al(mg with that of other leadera witii the 
anthoritiee and t^ oontinnanee of diacwders in tiie Pnigab where 
reekloH and horrible methods of repression under Ibrtial law sneh 
as the puUio fogging of citizens in the street, dropping of bombs 
from aeroplanes and wholesale firing on people assembled.in the 
streets, have been resorted to. These methods of represnon have 
crested horror and resentment throughout the country. The Com* 
mittee recognise the need for strong measure to deal with popular 
violence where popular leaders and bodies and all public men are 
ready to coK>perate with Oovemment in putting down popular ex- 
cesses and violent movements against authority, but the use of 
sneh methods as have been in force in the Punjab antagonise the 
feelings of the people towards Government and sow seeds of bitter- 
ness and distrust. 

“The Committee most earnestly urge His M^esty’s Government 
to intervene and put an end to these methods and to. order the 
appointment of a commission of official and non-official to investigate 
the cause of discontent and allegations of excesses by the authorities 
in repressing popular outbreaks. 

Ckaage of Policy Needed 

“The Committee strongly urges Hie Miyesty’s Government to 
consider that popular discontent have been provoked by causes set 
forth above. At Amritsar the disturbances followed immediately 
on Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s action in arrestiiig and deporting J>r. 
Kitchlew and Dr, Satyapal. The Committee most earnestly repre- 
seitt that the situation cannot be dealt with alone by repression and 
the attitude of sternness towards the people displayed in the reso- 
lution of the Indian Government on 14th instant which gives a free 
hand to Local Governments to employ every weapon in the armoury 
of repKSsion and is ssdly locking in the spirit of conciliation. The 
situation calls for the highest statesmanship which will deal with 
it in the spirit which animated the British Government and the 
Indian people in their recent struggle for the maintenanoe of the 
liberty and freedon of people from despotic domination and not 
in a mood of ruthless repression. 

“The All India Congress Committee feel that they can appeal 
with confidence to His Majesty’s ministers to consider this represent- 
ation with sympathy and to take definite steps forthwith to reverse 
the poKoy of repression and to satisfy Indian feeling with regard to 
the Bbhomedan question, the reforms, and the repeal of the Bowlatt 
Aot. The Committee reepectfully submit this action alone wUl 
seonre real peace and contentment in the land. 
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At Ata ed fl awi, the greet eebtra of textUe induetty, newt (d 
Gandhi’e hneet' rdaehed on the 10th Ai«il morning and a nunoar 
aborantlietBBi AnnmqraDebihad also been aneeted. Both the 
Mahatma and the ledy are regarded with religioua devotion by the 
tliodsande of mill hands of thia place, fw having worked and 
fought tor them with .divine ompathy to ameliorate their bard 
life of toil. The news of the arrest fanned into fable by rumour 
flftntiiibiif maddened them. At once shops were closed ; 

buainoas was suspended. The workers earns out 
and formed crowds. They marched in a body to the Bailway 
Station and met two European mill-officers in the way, driving 
in a motor-car. Them they asked to come down ; they refused and 
.oaeaped into a neighbouring mill. The crowd attacked the mill, 
poured Keroeine over the wooden fence and set fire to it Even* 
tually troo^ were brought in. Order to fire was given, and 
^e men dispersed after several had been shot Next day the 
mill hands again came out in hrger numbers bent on further 
mischief. They burnt the Government offioes, set free under-trial 
prisoners, cut the wires of the city, sot fire to the telegraph office, 
cut to pieces a Police sergeant and molested several officers who 
fled with their families from their homes left to the pillage of the 
riotera At Viromgaum the mob burned the Bail way station, looted 
the gooda-shed, and what was most awful, burnt alive an Indian 
Magistrate who had a reputation for dealing severely with criminala 
Further riots, quelled by Military fire, took place also at Delhi, 
Calcutta, and other places, following M. Gandhi's arrest. 

The riot at Ahmedabad resulted in some IfiO casualties but the 
government of Sir George IJyod did not think it necessary to take 
as stringent measures as in the Punjab. Mr. Gandhi went to the 
{dace on the 14th April ; the officials at once co-operated with him ; 
he called all the mill-hands together and pacified them. No further 
precautionary methods were found necessary. 

The members of Sir George Lloyd’s government, however, it 
wan ruiHoored, threatened to resign in a body if stronger meth^s 
were i.ot taken against the leaders of the Satyagraha movement. 
Accordingly Bombay, specially Sind, the home of the staunchest 
la^mgrabis, was sulgected to special pedice raids. 

The mouths of April and May were given up to Martial Law 
In the Punjab and various aeteof coercion in the other provimm. 

Innumerable Martial Law cases cropped up, tried 
Martial LewCases by Summary Courts, Commissions, etc, and 
lawyers vere not available for defence even 
where the penalties involved and ultimately awards were death, 
transportation and -forleiture of proper^. The Viceroy issued an 
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(DrdiQftnoe on the 15th Ajj^ maldog oflSraeei oonunitted on or after 
the 18th April triable by Martial Law Commiirioo* On 2Snd 
April however he iemied a aeoond ordinance making oflEimeee com- 
mitted on or after the 13th March triable by the same Commiirionc 
in order to bring the Hartids of 30th March and 6th April within 
the purview of the Martial Iavt Courte. Almoat all the great 
Nationaliet Leaders, including such men as Lalas Harkishan Lai, 
Duni Chand, Rambhui Dutt, Mangal Sen, Satyapai, Dr. Kitchlew 
and others too numerous to mention were sentenced to death 
or transported for life with forfeiture of all property. The enormity 
of the -sentences dazed the people — the full signiOcance of the 
“day of reckoning’' now became apparent to all. Never before 
or since has popular detestation of British justice mounted to such 
heights. Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore gave vent to current feelings 
in his famous letter to the Viceroy in which he sought to be relieved 
lol the burden of a British knight-hoOd. Said the Poet : — 

You? Bzoellency,— The enormity of the measures taken by the Government 
in the Fanjab for qnelling some local clistarbanocs haa 
Tagore’s Letter, with a mde shock revealed to onr minds the hclplessn.sii 
of our position as British subjects in Inrlia. The dispro- 
portionatc severtity of tlic |•uni8hm•■ut inflicUd upon the unfortnnate peopl: 
and the methods of carrying them out, we are convinced, arc without 
parallel in the history of civiliiicd Governments, barring some conspicuous es- 
cept ions, recent and remote, considering that inch treatment has been meted 
out to a population disarmed awl resonroeUis by a power whioh has the most 
terribly efficient organisation for the destruction of human lives. 

We must strongly assert that it can claim no political ezp«liency, fkr lorn 
moral justification. The accounts of the insults and the sufferings undergone* 
by our brothers in the Pa '.jab liave trickl jd through the gagged silence reaching 
every comer of Iwlia ani the universal agony of indignation roused in the 
h'^arts of our people has been Ignored by our rulers, possibly congratulaling them* 
selves for imparting wliat they imagine salutary lessons. 

This callousn''88 has been praistd by most of the Anglo-Iwlian papers 
which have in fibm<* cases gone to the brutal length of making fun of our 
sufferings withont receiving the least check from the same authority nkntlewly 
careful in smothering every cry of iiain and expression of jwlgnient from tie 
organs representing the buttors. 

Knowing that our appeals have been in vain and that the passion of veii- 
gence is bliwlingi the nobl* vision of statesmanship in onr Govemme^nt whieb 
could so easily afftfil to be magnanimous as befittii^ its pbysicar stKi^h awl 
moral traditions', the very least that 1 can do for my^ country is to take all 
conseqncnoDS npon myself in giving voice to the piotAt of the milliobs of my 
conntfjrmen surprised into a dumb anguish of tjrror. 

The time has oome when hsi^ of faondnr make our shame glar.'ng in Uk r 
inoongraoui context of humiliation and, I for my part, wjsh tO; shorn of all 
spsoial distinetion by the skie of those of mv obuntrymen who, for their so-call:d 
insignifieanoei are liable to Nifkr a deviation not fit ' for human beings, aisd 
these are the reasons whioh have painfnlty eompill d ffie to mIi Tonr'lsoellciH^, 
with due dcfeienoe . and legrcti to nleaic me of my. l^Ulj‘o(jKrd||^iUi!OOiil which 1 
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hid thp honoBT to acoe|it from Hii Majpftjr the King gt the ItAmlii of your 
jiredeceBioT for whose nobleness of heort 1 still entorUin givot mUnimtior. 

Toors FnithfoUv, 
Bnbindramith Tsgovs 

Amongst the coercive measures taken in the other provincesi 
t he- most iiiequitous was the application of the Frees Act in gaging 
ProuAct Indian pniiors. On April 17 Amtita liaiar 
Tatrika had to forfeit its doiH}8it of Ks. 5,000 
under the Press Act, and was ordered to furnish a fresh security of 
Rs. 10,000. The Protap of Cawnpore, the Iniependent of Allahabad, 
the Hmiu and Swadeshmirmol Madras, the HiniuiuvLwA AlaMur of 
Sind and many other nationalist pai)crs were ordered to deposit 
securities, and what looked most audacious, the Embay Chronick^ 
the premier newspaper of Western India, was pro-censured, and its 
Editor Mr. Benjamin Horniman, an Englishman of the ty|»e of 
Burke and Fox and a warm Satyagrahist and follower of M. (landhi, 
was deported. On May 2 the Press Association of India sent the 
following cable to the Secretary of State 

The Press Association of Iiulin Wgs to invite attent ion to n pri'Shion t»f 
linlian Press niulcr I'ress Act ItilO r.tultiiig i.u Mi|)pri'Kh;oii ot I gitiinate 
expression of liuli.an ofn'uion creating alarm in j ullic miiul. 

Tbc Act since ci.ictment jnuTsjI over 350 presMsanil 3iK) newHiiaivrs, 
<Icmaudc<l 8(*cnrkie8 amoniaing ovir .C 40,0<N) iiul proserilKU ovir *V‘0 |4iU’i*n- 
lions. Owing to «tciiianrl of st'curity nvi^r i!(K) presses aiu I l.'iO iiviisisiiwi's not 
startnl Since ICIT, Act even more rigorously wlministerHl. Uiulmginttne- 
ntial Iiulian Knglisli journals Amrita Bosar Pntrikai *’ “KoiiitMiy t ’hronid *. *’ 
“ Hindu, ” “ liule|H.r]i<lcnt, “ ** Tribune, ” ” PunjaUv ” and leniliiig vernacular 
paiiers like “ Bosumati ”, « Swailesamitram ”, •* Vijaya ” “ IliiulvaKi ”, « Bliatat 
ifitra” subjected to its rigours. Ii^evcral Iiulinn iiewspa|iers arbitrarily bam it 
from different provinces. On the other hand viul.nt pro\<icative writings i|i Anglo 
liuliaii I*Tcs8 are entirely immune. Government n fused last iiiUr op^ ii iiv.uiry 
into the operation of 1 r.*s8 Act urg^-d by liulian MemlH-rs in the Impi rial i'oiiiicil. 

Legitimate criticism on Boulatt Act, Punjab Martial I^iwaiiflotlieTcnric- 
v.inccs crippl.Hl by executive action. Infiu. iitml jonviuils disapiaaring because 
ot existing Act and its administration. UnventilaUil expression of public 
opinion Imuiul to drive discontent and unrest ufulergronnil. Kxin^mc ami iin>ivti- 
tinbi • severity to whicli journalists arc subjcctctl is ifaiiifully evidriic««l ly arbil* 
ifary deportation of Mr. Horniman, E<litor, ** Bombay ChronicI ? " anil Preskknt 
of this Association. Association presses repeal of Press Act urgently,” 

Taking advantage of the state of disorder in the Puiyab and 
encouraged by ^Isbevik influence from the Caucasus, the Afghans 
declared war on May 8th, 1919 (see pp. 68-80). In the campaign 
that' followed, the Government of India which ac- 
Afghsn War. cording to Sir Michael O'Dwyer not oi.ly desissed 
agitators but franti^ly imposed martial law 
tiuelled sedition by machine guns and aerial bombs, showed, according 
to the London Times “extraordinary ineptitude; loth military and 
civil’ T^re waa a* huge break-down in. the medical Anaigsemeiita, 
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cpidemie Inoke out in tiie camp, voter supply was sttnred, a:id the 
whole show was punfully reminiscent of the famous Mesopotamian 
mnd^e of 1917. Both Indian and British contingents suffered terribly 
and in the houses of Parliament strong comments were made on the 
eecrecy and dilatorinoss which characterise the Indian Government 
in every important political and foreign affair. 

At this juncture Sir Michael who could have used his heroism to 
a better cause, to the Afghan War for instance, retired, and Puidah 
lighed relief. Lori Fei.t!and of Madras precer'ed him in Manb 
last. With the exit of these men Indio was at last rid of two of her 
worst oppressors. Lord Willingdon took charge of Madras early in 
April and at ouco inaugurated reforms in anticipation. Sir Edw’ard 
Maclagan assumed charge of the Puidab on 25th May and proceeded 
forthwith to mitigate the horrors of his predecessor. 

While the most elementary civic rights of a people were being 
trampled tinder the high heels of Martial law and Star Chamber 
proceedings were being accorded legal sanction, Mr. Monta^i, the 
Secretary of State, was introducing his pet Beforms Bill in the 
House of Commons. In his speech on the Second Beading of the 
Bill on June 5th, 1919 he delivered his master-thrust of dennnei- 
atiem of such Government as that of Lord Pentland in Madras, and 
of the Sydenham gang whose counter-scheme he 
The Refoims characterised as a scheme of bureaucrats, for the 
consumption of buieaucrats, and intended for 
tiie enthronement of bureaucracy. Under their scheme, he pointed 
out, ** future Sydenhams would remain upon the throne, untra- 
melled by control from above and undismayed by criticism from 
below.” With regard to the I. C. S., he defined their proper 
aphere to be to carry out, as behoved loyal servants, the policy 
dictated to it, firstly in the House itself and ultimately in India. 
Barring these purple patches of declamation, the Bill that was 
actually presented fell far short of the 'expectations raised by the 
Ifontagn-Chelmsford Beport. The fact was that the famous an- 
nouncement of August 1917 was at that time dictated by high war- 
policy which persisted when the Beport w'as issued in June 191K 
but did not survive the armistice of Aat year. However much his- 
liberal predelictioris Mr. Montagu was no match for the Government 
India— a huge^ eonllesi^ heartleBs, tradition-ridden bureaucracy,. 

* too wooden, to iron, too antediluvian to be of any use for modern: 
purposes ” (to quote his own wmda}— a veritable Car of Jaggarnatlv 
drawn by the host of I.CB. Pandas. The whittliog down of the* 
reforms prtpoaed in the patent report had already commenced an 
adumbrated in the TisMUy's qieeeh of the €th February. Tib 
despatches <d tiw Govearasnt of India to the Secretary of Stp^ 
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imblisbed in India about this time totally falsified the famous pledge 
of August 1917. Their whole tenor was to further 
SirSankaranNa> fortify the bureaucratic autocracy in the Central 
Government, and but for Sir Saukaran Nair*s 
classic minutes of dissent thoroughly ex|osiiig their react iotar}* 
casuistry, the Government of India might have carried the palm. 
Kaid Sir Sankarau ; 

Notwithfttaialing much that can be fttifl the ItcformH Rei ort bchcnH.* 
a number of critiai ralticil to its support for tin* rmhonK, among ot! ers, that it 
provhieilforauaificclbuilgL'tamlfor itsU^hig Yotidfor by the Ugislature. We 
arc now aakc'd to treat the council an an aihisory bttdy in nil niattm— I gihla- 
tire, financial aiinl aihnini&trativc— pertaining to tlu^ n'serviil departiiioiiti* 
and to rcflttcc ita financial powers as pruposid in the il. forms Report scheme 

even as wganls t lie transferred dtpartmeiitM What ih put forwani is a 

eombination of tbc draw-backs of autmTrntie aisl irrcsponsille go^ornment with 
none of the ail vantages of the latter. Vntlrthe proposed scheme the pohilion 
of Ministers will be untenable aiul that of the litgislatinv no U^tter than it is 
p.t pn sent. 

During the Punjab atrocities there was a strong rumour that 
iSir Sankaraii was going to ri'sign in protest ; this he did on May 
21&t after doing the signal service to his country of inditing his 
famous minutes of dissent. 

On September Srrl the Imperial lit^gislative Council met at 
Simla. The speech that the Viceroy cloliverod in openiig the 

September Council lielied all expectations of hope and trust 

Council for the future, and in the whole gamut of Viceregal 

utterance people heard nothing of a soft soothing 
strain. Lord Chelmsford, a military mat', was blissfully ignorant of 
statesmanship. Now with the cliaractoistic insouciance of a fighter 
he said : 

” Last RirSsioiiB certain Iton. iluring iIm* pUKhap* «f the I'mvlatt 

Bill gave me warnitigM of analmos? minatory ch:irac:tf;r Hint if that Rill were 
|uiKRcd into law, tlicvo would b.* ngitafioii of a mtiouh luiturd. lion. iiirmbi*rs 
will reaPsc tliat ivi Qovcriiinriit c<ul*l drv utr fioin a po! .ry which it rcganl- 
t-tl OK ci'Sciitial on account of any tiir«at i»f ngitutioii. However tin re wen; 
thoHc who tliouglit that it was it osai;)' to msik*/ gowl tliiH Ihnat aiuI ax a 
eoiJKH;a(‘nc«; the d ploral-L' eviiith oentmd,** 

Nowhere in the long 8|»cof h of His Excellency was a word 
on the hundreds of innocent lives butchered in the piti-holo of 
tlhallianwala, nor a passing reference to f Iiotc grout souls of Punjab 
who were sutforing brutal incarrerafioii in the dark dut goons of Mar- 
tial Law creation. He had, ho\vc\er, to announce the appoiiitment, 
under pressure from the See. of State, of the long-delayed Commi^ 
sioii of Enquiry on the Punjab Disorders to be presided over by ^rd 
Hunter, and in the same breath laid down the dictum that wwt- 
ever the findings ot the Commission an Act of Indemnity was going 
to be passed. 
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The proposal to pose an Indemnity Act to exonerate in advance 
the gnilty officers before even the Enquiry Committee atarted enquiiy, 
showed that Michael O’Dwyor still ruled Simla in spirit'. Eminent 
men like Sir Narayan Chandsvarkar, Sir P. S. Sbivaswamy Iyer, Dr. 
Siibraniaiiiauft and M. Gandhi showed the utter untenability of the 
Government’s {KMition while the whole country was ringing with 
protest. The bill itself was introduced on the 
liijemn-'ty Bill 18th September and passed on the 24th. Pt. 

Malaviya delivered his historic four hours* 
spooeh. Its masterly exposition, its forceful clocpietice, its lofty 
iipliuiil to nil the i.oMer instincts of man, and above all its 
calm and solemn dignity will ever remain seared into the hearts 
of those who hoanl him insido the council and of those who read 
his speech outside it. During the debate the official members 
carried an aggressive military air atid cast both manners and 
•loconcy to the four winds. Ibiroly if over did the Council fall 
so low as during this debato. Gone that old dignity of that 
august Chamber under Cnrzon, Minto, Hardingo. Arguments lacking 
and sophism unavailing, high oflicirds laiwod into base (mrsonal abuse. 
The Home Member hold Mr. Ayy.arigar in derision for his personal 
infirmity — de.ariie8.s the Law Memitcr falsely charged Iti^a Sir 
Eanipilfor reading n siiooch which ho could not write, Pandit 
Malaviya was insulted at every turn and oven Mr. Thomiison, Sir 
Michaels’ Chief Seorctary, had the audacity to ’correlate the 
iiitelligonce and mentality of the Hon. the Pandit with that of 
lower orders of {tooplo.” The effect wiis quickly seen. On the day 
of voting, the result licing a foregone conclusion, more than 10 
Indian members did not attend. 

Meanwhile a non-offirial congress committee had been making 
cuqui ics in the Punjab. Difficulties were thrown 

_ Punjab jji its way to co-operate with the Hunter 
Enquiry committee cQumiittee. In a stiitemciit that was issiiod to 
the Press the Committee set forth the reasons 
that led then not to co-pinsrate. Referring to a resolution jiassed on 
8th .Tune lost it said : 

The Comihittee urge the following among other matters lie includ- 
ed within the scope of the inquiry : (I) Policy of the Government of 
India and the Government of the Puiyab in dealing with recent 
disturbances ; (2) Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s regime in the Punjd» 
with special reference to methods of recruitment for the Indian Anniy. : 
and labour oorps, raising of war loan, adminirtration d Martial L»W 
and complaints of ezeesrive and unlawfid use of force by d|p 
authorities ; (3) teeent ooewrenoe in Delhi and other places. ^1^ 
committee further urge ^lat interests of justice and good gw ifi # 
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ment demand that an inquiry should begin at an early date. At 
the same meeting the committee appointed a iSub-committeo con- 
sisting of gentlemen whose names are noted below (a) to avrai.ge 
for the conduct of an inquiry into the recoiit occurrcu.ces in the 
Punjab and other places tlirough ^^iich agency as they may deter- 
mine, (b) take such legal or other proreeclirgs in relation thoi'eto in 
Indig or England as may l)o necessary and (c) to collect funds for 
the purpose by public subscriptions : — Paiiclit Madaii Mohan 
Malaviya, President ex oiiicio, Sir Pash ^hary (Ihosh, Pundit 
Motilal Nehru, Syed Hassaii Imam, Mr. B. Chakravarfy, Mr. C. It. Dim, 
Mr. Kasturi Kanga Aiyangar, Mr. Umar Sobani ar.d Pandit (lokuran 
Nath Misra, Secretary ex-ofbeio with lowers to coopt others os 
members. The Sub-Committee coopted the following inenibers at 
its meeting held on the 16tfa October 1919 ; Mr. Gandhi, Swam i 
Shradhanand, Mr Purushotam Dus, Mr Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. 
Oaiipat Bai, Sheikh Umar Baksh, Bakshi Tekehaiid, Goknlchai.d 
Narang, Mr Saiitanam., Badr-ul-lslam Alt Khan and LalaGirdharilid. 

We the undersigned went to the Pin jab shortly after the with- 
drawal of martial law and liegaii our investigations on the 25th June 
last. We need hardly say that at every step wo felt the need of the 
assistance of the leaders of people who had oc(U|»ieiI a promiiieiit 
position in tho public life of their respective towns and none o( 
whom had taken an important part in the events which hJIowed 
the disturbances. We found that many iieople w ho knew w hat l ad 
happened would not come forward to gm\ evidence bvxaiise of f i**, 
real or imaginary, of ]>olico. Whilst we were going on with our 
inquiry the appointment of Lord Hunter's coinniiltjo was uMioiuii ed 
and we redoubled our efforts to collect evidence for the pnriiiM*s * 1 ^ 
the inquiry. But as we proce*^ded wc realised more thiu; e\er that 
the presence of priiiciiial Pviigab leaders was necessary to af:d 
help us in collecting some of the most valuable evidence, to h^aro h 
those who were still keeping hack from fear and to show to iiolit 
that Government W'Hiited ij.quiryto In; Ciiivied on fairly and I hat 
they wanted tho whole truth to he told u* J-.****! Jie.nt-r i 
committee. 

We had also cxprosbcd the detire tiiai the <r;ii;iiiittet s hould 
have power to revise the KcntenceK passed by the .Mariii'f I aw 
Commission and suminary courts through who»e ageiny it is oiu* 
firm belief (?) amount of permanent anri prolonged injustic-i has 
been possible. But the Goverrment of Indi.*. re«-tii«;teil the sMipe of 
l^rd Hunter’s committee and appointed sipevl.d judges im* siu h 
revision. The judges appointed were lioth Punjab Judges and rightly 
or wrongly (we think more rightly than wnngly; ll:" publh; 
olyected to this work being outrubted lu tlie I’unja*) Judge .*. It wa^ 
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therefore iieceMary that this triboiial should be so eomposed so as 
to inspire confidence and that to that end one judge at least should 
be from outride the Punjab and that the tribunal should have power 
to admit frtoh evidence where records were found to be insufficient 
or material evidence was in first instance shut out. We had also 
some apprehension that our counsel might not be allowed to appear 
befrae tb« committee and that even if they were allowed the right 
of cross-examination might not be extended to them. We may 
mention hen pannthctieally that it was our desin to hasten the 
inquiiy and to avoid bitterness that led us to waive our substantia 
otjeetion that the enquiry should lie made by a Koyal Cknnmiasion 
anminted independently of the (government of India. 

Early in October wo wrote to the Government of India inform- 
ing them that our SuI)-committee engaged lawyers to put the case 
of the people before Ijord Hunter's Committee and desired to know 
the terms of nferonce of the committee and the procedure to be 
adopted by them. Having Iieen referred by the Government of 
India to Lord Hunter’s Committee for information regarding 
procedure we wrote to Lord Hunter’s Committee for pormiarion to 
lead evidence through our counsel and cross-examine witnesses of the 
oriier side. 

In the same letter we informed liord Hunter’s committee that 
we considered it equally essential for a proper and fair investigarion 
of recent events in the Punjab that the Punjab leaders who are 
undergoing imprisonment slioulil be released on parole or bail for the 
period of the enquiry. We thought however that this was a matter 
on which proper authority to lie approached was the Punjab Govern- 
ment, the Government of India and the Secretary of State. In tiiis 
view 80 far back os the 1 2th September last at a meeting of the Indian 
I^slative Council one of us bad urged upon the Government of 
Ih^ and the Punjab Government the release of the Punjab leaders 
on such security, personal or i>ecuniary or both as may seem adequate 
to His Honour the Lieutenant (Sovemor of the Pm jab in order that 
they should be able to give evidence before the committee and have 
the people’s case properly put befere it. A cablegram was sent 
to tile Secretary of State on the 27th ultimo praying for the right 
of appearance by counsel and (or the release of the Punjab leaders 
for purposes of enquiry when time came for Icadii'g evidence before 
Lord Hunter’s Committee. The Punjab Government was appinm- 
ehed regarding all three points mentioned above. 

There wen protiaoted negotiations and appearance by . omlegel 
with right of cross-examination was allowed and status c^.lne 
Congress Sub-Committee recognised. Mr. Justice MidUdt e|!yihe 
Patna High Court was apimiuted as one of two revimim 
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ftiid tr« hove roirioii to liclicvc that the Judges have |towcr to tdmit 
fresh evidcRco in the circunistaiices already referred ta But the 
third equally fuiidonicntal need was left unsatisfied. The Uouto* 
iiont Governor of the Puiyah rejected our nniuestfoi the toii)|>orary 
release of^ itrinei|>al leaders under due security in the foUowirg 
tenns : — As regards suggestion that certain |>risonei8 convioted 
ill coiiiiectioii with distiirUaiiccs should be released from jail in order 
to ensiire satisfactory presentatiou of case I am to say it will not 
be I'ossible to comply with this suggestion. If however the Com* 
niittee desire to hear eviilence of any prisoner this will lie duly 
arranged and if it found necessary fur counsel engaged in enquiry 
to visit prisoners foreousultation in (uiiiiciicliun with eiii|iiiry, proper 
facilities for such consultation will Ik* given.” We considered the 
reply to lie highly unsatishutory. l/ird Hunter's CommitUie was 
approached with a view to the wrong Icing righted. We were all 
to cite the precedent of the Solomon Coinniittoe of IDI.'iof South 
Africa for the suggested action of His l/>rdship's Committee hut 
our suggestion was rejected. Then followed Mr. Gat rlhi's interview 
#ith the Lieutenant-Governor and His Honour was prepared to 
allow the ]>rineipal leaders to lie released on inrole for a day or days 
they had to give evidence before Lord Hunter's Comniitteo and His 
Honour was willing also that Counsel should visit in jail all priso- 
ners whose evuloiico was to be tendered liefoiv the committee. But 
it was clear that while the demand fur the r.-lease of the leaders 
was being granted in priiHiple by advance made by His Honour 
u]Jon previous position the suijstautial and most practical part of 
the reciuest stood rejected. 

By securii'.g release of the )irinciiial leaders and their presence 
in committee room wc desired to get valuable assistance from them 
for our counsel in examination of witnesses. Those who know 
anything of law will at once recognise the force of this remark— the 
presence of perty interested, provided ho is intelligent, is most 
helpful whilst his ease is going on. No trials can take place iii the 
absence of the accused. Lord Hunter’s Committee is in a way 
ttyiof these leaders eg conspirators i'l a lolitical conspiiacy to wage 
war against the King. They have Ijcen held by the Government to 
l«e responsible for the ^o-eulled reiNfIliun. We hold the romroittce 
cannot do justice to the matter liefore them if they do not have at 
least the leading prisoners liefore them. It may lie mentioned 
here and that we had asked l.«rd Hunter’s committee at Delhi to 
he lupplied with a list of official witnesses and their printed state* 
®ento to eimble the sub-rommittce’s counsel to cross-examino 
witnoMOS punctiliously but this request was not granted. Thus it 
it not possible for our counsel to take instructions from prisoner! 
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befontund by visiting them in jail. Home of cur colleagues 
thought, on their interpretations of Lord Hunter’s letter referred 
to above, that those prisoners who were principally interested in 
events then being examined by the committee would be permitted 
to appear before the committee as prisoners under custorly and that 
they would lie al>!c then to help counsel in uourse of examination 
of witnesses but wo wanted to take nothing for granted. Mr. 
C. F. Andrews, therefore, kindly offerod to go to the Lieutenant- 
Governor and had the point made definitely clear. He told us on 
return that His Honour would liot allow the prisoners to appear 
before the committee except ns witnesses and on the day or days 
that they were actually rc(|uiivd for that puriw. There was then 
nothing left for the Congress Suii-Coniiuittec to do hut to abide 
by its manifesto not to piirticipate in the proceedings of Loi*d 
Hunter’s Conimitteo. 

The CongiHsss Snb-cuniniiltee a -i in’il at tins decision after the 
greatest and most anxious cunsidoratioii. it weighed every con- 
sequence hut it felt that if it was to diseharge the trust laid uiuii it^ 
if it was to vindicate national honoi\r and honour of the c^t 
Puidab leaders, if it was to sc*(‘ trntl. and innocence established, it 
could not possibly engage ill an iriiuiiy in wliii lithe la'oplc's party 
was so heavily handicapped. It must be ivniemkiiud that othcials 
are as much upon their (rial as Iciulers. Put not only are Govern- 
ment officials free to ai'pear Inuoro I onl Hnntcr's Committee but 
also to instruct Governnient coiui^rel. In the woixls of the Coigress 
Cumniittcu’s letter to liord Hunter it cannot l»e exiiected to be 
]iarty to a position under whicli Governnient officials whoso acts 
are under review can freely api'car before committee, when iieople’s 
representatives whoso acts are ei|ually under review arc not allowed 
to apiieai' even ns pri.soners under custody. It i-emiaiiis for us to 
say what constructive course we have projiosed to adopt We have 
to come to the conclusion that our work of collecting e\ idunce must 
continue. We have already in our possession niost valuable 
evidence. It needs to be supplcnnuitcd and checked. The congress 
cummittee have thercha-c appointed Mr. Gai>dhi, Pat.dit Motilal 
Mebrii, Mr. C. K. Das. .\!v. Abbas Tyabii. lix-iudge Baioda High 
Court and Mr. Fashd Haq as Conimissiuaers with Mr. Sanatanani, 
har-at-law as Secretary for w<a'k and the Committee hopes liefore 
long to place licforc the publio a full anrl accurate statement of 
events. The first undersigned liegs to state in order to avoid Any 
misunderstanding that he has lairposidy refrained from altowiug 
himself to lie ap|!ointcd a ccminissioner as 1a>ii>g the ChainM^ of 
Committee he shonhl he froe to guide the work of the conAliilM as 
a whole. 
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The Punjab Disorders Enquiry Committee with FiOrd Hunter as 
^.resident and Mr. Justice Ruikin, Mr. Kico, (JerieiMl Birrow, 
Sahibzada Sultan Ahmed and Sir C. Sotalvad as members, evoked 
sirong disapprol»atioii on all sides ; the members wore all ofRcials or 
ex-ofticiak There was no need of an otfici il committee to whitewash 
*»Hicial acts and sin;; mutual prai.sc.s in chorus. I.attjr on two non- 
o!ficia!s, Mr. Smith of Cawnporo and Hon. Pt. .Ia;(at Narain, were 
added. 

It commences its sit tii cm October :Hst at Delhi. The first 
witness i?xamiiief was Mr. t>rfk Snpeiintriiflent (if Police. There 
Was 10 couiisid or oMnw authorised person oil 
Hjnter Cemm'.tlee 1 (diali 01 I her citi//nis of |)(‘llii. The re;;ular public 
{‘itiiii^/s lii*;:aii from Novembn* .'b’d when PU 
Malaviya, Mr. C. It. D.is and others sat at the I'ouiihel table to watch 
the proceeding's on lichaif of the people. The (ami'n^ss (*onimitco 
did not lead cvidoiico as they refnsiMl to co-operate for re;tsoiiH i(iveii 
above. For the in^xt few days aUmt .‘lO witnc.sses iiicliidinjir all the 
loadini;,' Delhi oilicials and puldic men wen; (examined. I^ord Hunter 
a^ chairman put only nil qi;c-tioi:K, while Pt. .lagat Xaratn and 
Sir Setalvad put v i(ncss<?H to lon*^ aial >eai'chin^' cross-exaininitioti. 
The result was that tlie pel theory of “ndiellioir Itroki; down and the 
l^opular cause was ihoniu;.dily vindicatcMl. 'b\palliiii; ineiititii'le” proveil 
itself throti^'h its own mouth. 

It was, however, irhiring the l^ahon! sittiuws of the (Committee 
by the end of XovemlKM- that the riiust sluN'king discdosuixm and 
admissions were made. Till then the Indian piiblie did not know 
the full extent of the gruesome munlers of »ihalliauwalU, tho 
machiiie-guiiiiiiig and aerial boiiiliiiig, tho flogging and crawling, the 
>alaaming and nose-rubbing, the vcil-reinoving and body searching 
of women and other acts of otficial vongeneo in the Puigab. 
The Indian leaders who were in the know were in England on 
deputation to tho Joint Committee on Itcforms. A seal of secrocy 
had been put upon tho whole episode, it was ticlievcnl, inspired 
from very high quarters. Rumour had it that Mr. Montegu himsolf 
had urged upon the Indian deputations the necessity of shelvii^ tim 
Punjab muddle .for the time king, as otherwise an agitation in 
England at that time would have revealed facts that would have 
involvel his own resignation, and imperilled Reforms. 

Once more the theory of **Rcbellioii*^ broke down. Evidence 
showed that it was vcngcnce and not rebellion that was alirosd ; 
that Martial law was there to teach tho people a lesson, to make a 
wide impresiioii of the might of the British Anna And for thk 
iiDnameable outrages that would have shamed the arch-Hun ! The 
Raport of the Evidence was flashed all Over the seven seas and the 
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world stood aghnst. In England the Tresa shrieked in horror, iir 
Parliament Col. Wedgwood cried “Mimler*’ and Mr Montagu hung 
his head and nmniMcd cxcum.*, in America Senator Mason uttered 
execration; and in India resuseiated agony choked all expression. 

Of braach of faith so connuonly rharged to British statesmai;- 
ship none was so glaring ns that oonrernii g the Turkish Khalifat (ate 
p. 248-62), and also one in the matter of the grie- 
lamnt^^Souin vance of Indians in St u*h Africa. A deputation 
headed by the Iltni. S. N. Banncijca waited upon 
Mr. Montagu on August 2Nth and m.vle a strong representation to 
which the Sue. of State in the course of a sympathetic speech said 

“ 1 Uftw askril il'at llio OnviTuini'Ut «if liulia he iMivctly ropvoH'iittu 

upon the Coiniiiissioii, aul in niiylMnly hiti.uM tliink, which I know U imt 
the caius tliciv is auy/difVoiviuv of opinion iH^twvcii oifi('int>i nnil non- 
ofCciaK WL* have ji hat the Ottwrimioni •>( India hliouM he repiVMi.t- 

Cfl by oivi (ittioial and oiu* n m-othcMal on the ( ommitsioii. Toth ihosi* }r>iitl nu*)' 
will U‘ chosen, if our tlnnaiid is atTcdtil Iti, hy the ruioii C»ovi*niuu*ni, from 
thoM* who arc most comp t cut to mnko a ^oiMt caw*, a cas* which wo luivc 
net our hearts upon wiiiuiii<jf as miop as possii Ic. 

Gciioral Kmnta, the South African Premier, nli^o said to another 
deiuitation in the gamo matter : — 

Iiulia will U* rcpvm'Utctl on the <*ommissi<'n to watch owr the iutcvt^l^ 
of the huliaiis, so that lui itixma iiiijzlil nttacii to them. * * * • Sow 
that the liuliaus, aro hen*, I hold they hh.cuM have fair tn^atmint in all parts 
of the riiiou. We have to live Me hy side in ettiiriliatioii, niul we /must 
ciul'AVOur to uiidi rstaiuloach otIurV Maiidpoint. so that we may live top thcr and 
grow tc^'tlier. We are memhers of one family and U loiiji to tiu* Ktiiie Kiiipiiv, 

But lato in October 191!) a Govt, commiiniiino wtis issued which 
stated that in the matter of the See. of State’s assurance a '^mistake 
had arisen through the words “upon the commission” I*eii!g taken in 
too limited a sense. As a matter of bict no request that India slioubl 

lie directly represented on the Union Commission was ever made 

that Govt, has Itocn asked to agree to the presence of two nominees 
of the Govt, of India to assist the commusion in its ciniuiry How 
often the makers of promises 8|iccdily turn into their breakers'! 
But in those instanees palinbly it was sulking imperialism afraid to 
come out in the open that sniirchi'd delicate public affairs. The 
affairs p{ Indians in Fixi once more came to the siurfacc at this 
time. A Fisiaii deputation was coming on ^I'utation to the Govern- 
ment of India to ro-o|ion the question of indentured labour. 

Time was now fast approaching few the annual ii'ssiot s of the 
great National Assemblies. The Indian Natiouid Congress was, in 
its last session at Delhi, invited to Amritsar, the saeted city of the 
•n. M tu- t Sikhs, mainly on the iwofmTod supimrt d tad i 
HtridshenLd Amritsar was now reeking/ ^ 
the Mood of the incooeuts. The great J^ker 
#rinee of Puiyal) aloi« wftk all her leading lights were ill jail s^ai- 
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tiof tii6 luind of the ezeontioner. In this gloomy atmosphere was 
conedved the resolve not to change the veuu of the Congress despite 
official displeasure. The thinned band of men of the Reception Com' 
mittee saw the Clutching Hand advancing but they quailed not. b'o 
early as on Septem^r 28th the Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar 
wrote to the Reception Committee calling in question the propriety 
of holding the Congress at Amritsar or any other "central area” 
of the late diaturliance. The grounds given of this "impropriety” 
were amusing: because the Hunter Committee was likely to issue 
its Report by X’mas next and the Privy Council was likely by that time 
to pass judgment on some of the Martial law apiieals then |iending, 
therefore, were there not grounds for popular excitement t It waa 
typical of the mentality of authorities of a sort. Pi‘ople seek judg- 
ments not for justice but for cxritcment ! Commission ro}torta do 
not appease but excite ! If this is a(]mitii8trati>e ex|)eriencc in India, 
it is one that reflects the administrator and not the people in this or 
in any country or any clime. 

On the 7th Octolier the Reception Committee met to consider 
the situation. They resolved not to swerve and exposed the failaey 
of the Depy. Commissioner. The latter again interfered and asked 
the committee to consider the itosaibility of holding the Congreas only 
on condition that ihere should be no reference to the post events of 
the Punjab, their causes and elTects. This was a matter entirely 
outside the scope of a Reception Committee and it could not posribly 
bind the whole Congress to any condition. The proceedings of a 
representative assembly such .os the Cotigress, lie wholly to be 
determined by its Subjects Committee. After long controversy it 
was at last settled that the Congress will sit at Amritsar as 
previously arranged. In the altsence of l^la Harkishen l4d 
Swami Shradhanand was elected Chairman of the Reception 
Committee and the Hon’ble Pundit Motilal Nehru the President of 
the great Congress. 

Almost the first thing that the President-elect did was to 
issue a touching appeal to the whole nation to sink petty differences 
of partisan politics and join the Congrem in the 
The Appeal consecrated cause of oiitragifd Punjab. Response 
freely from all parties except from the small 
band of extreme Moderates who harl pledged themselves to the 
Montagu Reforms and being Indians of the old school could^ not bock 
out from tiieir pledged troth inspite of their saturation in wertem 
•thics^ even when such a grave affair os that of the Puiyab was at issue. 
To the pathetic aiqieal of Pundit Nehru they replied as follows 

"Dear Sir,— We aduiowlidgc receipt of yoor Utters tliefWh Konei^ 
tnd Deoenber exhorting x» to attend tlie next ncttioii of tiie rongveii. Wo 
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need net eay we have coniidcfcd your ^ngge^tion with the caie the importaiioe 
of the tnbject and oonttoey due to yramlfesi demandii nor we tnuiti need we 
aefiiire yon as old Congressman to whom lefeninoe from that 
Modmlee Reply. inatUntion could not but be painfull that we would not have 
abstained from its last two sessions and set up a separate 
organisation of our own if we did not deem that the interests cl the country 
dictated such a course of action. 

2. The course of events during the last fifteen months and more has in 
our view fully inilicatorl the line we took after anxious thought. We must 
rcpufliate the suggtfstion marie in 8wami Shrailhanand’s letter that personal 
eonskkrations weighcrl with ns in the decision we took and hasten to tell yon 
that the political party to which we have the honour to belongi fhr from thinking 
as Rwami RhradhanaTul says •* their keeping away from the national assem- 
bly has not arlvanc xl the caus^ of the motherlanrl in the sli^test degree ’*i arc 
convinced more than ever that tlicy did valuable public service in acting as 
they did. Rwami Rhradhanand is goorl enough to say every right-mindeil person 
has realised that our abstention' from the Congress has retarded our real 
pro^tfss. This view is not supported by our informationi knowledge ami 
belidi ami we rr^t that a person occcupying the position of the Chairman of 
the Hooeption Comm ttee of the Congress should have deemecl it right to commit 
himself to such a statement ami that in the letter intcmled to persuade ns to 
attcml the Congress. 

8. It is perfectly true that the doings of the Government and its officer* 
in the I'unjab are vieweil in the lamo light by Imlians of all parties. It i* 
equally trne» we venture to say, that the members and organisations of our partT 
have laboured strenuously as any others to bring H'Uef to the victims of th^ 
pol cy of the Government ami the acta of its officers, and if we felt attemlanc^ 
at. the Congress was the only or the most cdhH^ual means of showing ou^ 
sympathy with or rcmlering help to our conntryim^n of the Punjab, we should 
unh(!sitatingly decide to attcml it and lake part in its deliberations. Frankly 
we ilo not think so : nor arc we able to say there is agreement between ns abont 
the methods by which to promote the object we equally have at heart. There is, 
for instance, the question of our attitmle towanls the Hunter Committee. 
While we hold strongly that tlie imprisoned leaders should have been n leased on 
bail in orrler to prepare and state the impular case* fully before the Committee, 
OUT opinion is that it was a great mistake on the part of the Congress 0ub-com- 
mittee to have decided to withhold non«offie.ial evidence from the Committee ami 
we cannot be parties to such proceedings. It^ is perhaps not out of fdaoe to 
mention here that we are informerl by our deputation in England that they 
would not have been able to render what service they diil to the Fttajab if th^ 
had not aoteil imlepcmlently of tlie Congress deputation. 

4. Wc find in jronr letters no mention of the Reform sbheme mid we gather 
from Rwami Rhradhanand’s quotation with the approval of ttmrapnper opinion, 
that he thinks that in matters other than the occurrenoes In the .^njab such 
dUsienoes aaRmre are, are not of capital importance and Rie main trouble here 
Is entirely personal and we are admonished. RnTvIy, Indian leadeia should and 
could rise superior to personal differences in view of tremendous national Issues 
involved. Ilie fumlamcntal divergence between the position of two parties on 
the reform scheme which surely is a subject of capital importance is wholly 
ignmed by the crHio, ami the gratuitious assumpRon is made that the action of 
our party has been determined hj mere penonid oonilderatioBa. We must 
empMleally protest against sudi an aspendon finding idaoe in the letter of 
the Chairman of the Bcoeptica Committee. We would have liked to know 
what lead you would give to the Gongrem on the quertion the Ckivcmuiini 
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of IimUb Bill which is abont to be passed into law, bat aie kft hs the daik or 
this important point. 

6. The fandamental reasons of abstention of onr party from the OoBgRM 
are too well known to need repetition. They arc coiirinoed of the wisdom of 
the deliberate step tbe^ hare taken and in view of the attitude of year party 
toward questions that diviile ns we are convinced no useful puriMsc will be 
setTed by onr attending the forthcoming session of the Congreks. 


The letter is given in full as it puts Moderate poliUes in a 
nutshell. Ilie ‘ fundamental difference ’ of the two parties is a 
difference of age. The older people, myopic with age and coming 
from a period when concessions and boons rather than self* 
determination and self-assertion of inalienable rights were the 
limit of poUtioal expectancy, had crystalliaed round the coveted, 
but now quite obsolete, Befbrms proposed by the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Montagu. That wisard of a British Statesman had in 1917 by 
a dexterous throw of his famous August 20tb announcement bowled 
out the united Nationalist party of the country. He had seen that 
the then stalwarta of the Congress had their strong attitude b^d 
on despair of political advancement. To keep them engaged in a 
practicable scheme of constitutionid Reforms ho threw open the door 
to endless discussions and held out hopes of placing India on the 
road to Self-Government. The famous annonneement of Augiut 
20th was aimed just at that part of the huge political or^isation 
of the country where the dwindling Old and the surging New 
sto^ a lw»os * ready at the parting of ways. The Congress broke into 
two. Since then the Reforms have been the special care of Mr- 
Montagu and his Moderates. 


The Moderates held their separate conference at Calcutta on 
30th December and the two following days. It was, as is nataral, 
a Reforms oonforenoe. The great National opened a 

Amritsar on December 27tb. It was the People s Parliament voicing 
the feelings of the dumb millions in their own language, in itiw 
own artless, unpolished, honest manner. There was very little 
of the Reforms. The Puniab and the Puiuab-her "J 

sufferings — ^rang and reverberated inside tlmt vast awmbly j* 
people. A new departure was made in the 
resolutions used to bo prepared in the subjo^ co^ttw wlwh 
met on the second day and proposals and amendinents 
and settled inside the Committse. Now ^ndmento 
the open congress to the resolutions 

and a poll ^n at the spot The most important r^uti^ 

with re£d io the evenU of the Punjab i^ ^ 

recaU of Lmd Chelmsford and impeachment of Gene ral W 
l^ir Michael O’Dyer. It was while the Congress was in session tnaa 
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jwm eame of the nkpae of the Puiijib leaden in pnnnsDee of an 
•mneaty gtanted by Hia Miyeaty. The newa and the leaden who 
aoon eame to join the Congreaa wen nceived amidat aoenea of the 
wildeat enthuaiaam and then the people ahed tean of joy at the 
kind and aympathetie message of the King-Emperor to his people 
(see Congnss section, post, pp. 321-84, and Part 11 pp. 1-6). 

The legacy that the year leaves behind is a precious bit of ex- 
perience. The graceous message of His Majesty the Emperor has 
quietened the ebullition of Imd Uood after the 
India in 1920 « ont had been let out. The wild cries (A impeach- 

ment so loudly heard in tiie latter part of 1919 
has gradually subsidtid and given place to the voiee of sanity ; 
'^Besist not evil” for by risistance it groweth mon. Of all the 
blessings of British rule in India, the most abiding is the disillusion- 
ment of superstitious and ignorant fetishes ; and in proportion 
as new light is coming the old legends, which have so Imig been 
sedulously cultivated by small interested classes to hold the people 
eternally down in chains, arc being exposed and given the go by. In 
this new light of experience the children of the soil are being 
gradually welded by a common intelligence into an undivided social 
polity. The sledge-hammers of a Curzon, O’Dyer or Influenza simply 
accelerate the process. The great Congress and the Moslem League 
remain separate only in name, labour is just uniting, and though 
trades are still unorganised and the Professions individualistic, they 
are fast moving to come in line with world movements. The march of 
events in the present epoch of World’s History is very rapid. The 
tiny seed sown only two years back at Kaira and Champaran 
has idready shown itself a spreading tree in the great Hartal of 
April 6th last. It is rapidly cowing its sap deep from the very 
heart of the people and its future growth, whether as a mighty 
buffeting macrophyte or as a mean dwarfling nettle, is being keenly 
watched Iqr discerning men not only in India but also outside it 
And while all these are happening, slowly and steadily, in the sacred 
bosom of the Motherland, ^ New Cafl of a resusdated people in 
a far away foreign land is resounding in her distant northern hills. 
That Cdl has already been caught up by one people after another 
and in the worid abroad a new order of p^ty is being forged ahead. 
Whether this ancient land of the Biihis— the tomb all that 
is groat and glorious on earth— wfll, too, join in chorus, it ; is- 
net for ns mortals to say wh^ hw destiny is being shaped in the 
Jap ef the Gods. 



The Afghan War 

1919 

Historical • 7 -The long and troulilesome history of the relation 
l)Ctwcen Afghanistan and the British renmined misty even after the 
Jhirand agreement of 1893 by which the British (lOveriiment agreed to 
^nlwidiee the Amir with 18 Ijicks of Kn|>ees )ier year agaiiiat the 
UuFsian menace, and the partial settlement of the iHNindarieo, A 
small section of territor>- to the West of the Khyls r remained a fruit- 
ful source of trouble, but the extremely friendly attitude of the late 
Amir Habihulla towards the British was ever since 1901, the year 
of his accession, a bulwark to ]icacc ai‘d loyal neutrality. iHiring 
the late War, however, things were taking an ugly aspect, for 
siu-cessively German, Austrian, Bussian, Turkish, and ^shovik 
emissaries have been trying to bring aliout defeetion amongst the 
Afghans ami to rouse them against the British. 1 'he late Amir Haln- 
bullah was mueh exercised to keep all these at an arms length Mid 
to check the propaganda stirred u)i by the Tiirko-OcimaiH of a 
•lihad or holy war of Islam. He took vigorous steps to sup)irem 
them and declared that no foreign tnN)|)s, whatever their nationality 
or religion, should lie allowed to tiaversc Afghan territory. 

Suddenly, however, Habibnila was murdered on the 20th Feb. 
1919 at liOghraaii near .Icllalabad and immediately his brother 
Xoshrulla Khan got himself jiroclaimed Amir at the sjiot. The third 
son of the late Amir, Amanulla Khan, had in the meanwhile secured 
the support of the sardars and of the Harem at Kabul, proclaimed him- 
self Amir at Kabul and called upon the faction of Nashnilla Khan to 
submit. Nashrulla abdicated, was seised and thrown into prison. Col. 
Shah Ali Baja was condemned to death as the actual murderer 
of the late Amir, and the other sons of Habilnilla suffered con- 
iinement. 

About the intrigues that were going on inside and outside 
Kabul at Ibis tiitie, little is known. But the probability is t^ the 
.voni’g Amir found a derelict ship of State and to secure internal 
reorgairiaatioii was pursuaded by seme of his lestless advisers to 
engage in war to divert the attention of his people. 

Events in Afghanistan moved with startling rapidity from the 
1-^rii April when Amir Amanulla held a Durbar nominaUy to f^MS the 
fase of Amir Habibnllah’s murder before it for trial but in reality to 
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■eeun iti imiffimatnr to tiie sentences lie luniself had already decided 
upon. Despite the ostentations nnaiiimity with which the Durbar 
condemned Cdtonel Ali Rasa to death as the actual assassin wd 
Sardar Nashmlla Khan to lifelong imprisoninent for complicity, 
murmurings were heard in the audience even before it left the assem* 
Uy. Before many days passed these murmurings grew in volume 
and it was openly bruited abroad that an innocent man had been 
executed and Hardar Nashmlla Kban equally innocently incarcerated 
for life in order to shield the real assassina Accusations against 
many of the new occupants of high office were freely levelled and the' 
name of Amaiinlla himself - was not spared. Disaffection spread 
especially among the troops who had been fiHemost in insisting upon 
vengeance for their murdered Amir and among the Afghan tribesmen 
and Mullas with whom Sardar Nashmlla Khan bad always stood in 
high favour. Amauulla’s position now became one of greater danger 
and in this lies the explanation of Ihe suddou change from his 
marked demonstrations of friendliness for the British Goven.ment 
to open hostility. Disaffection threatened to grow into rebellion when 
he rewlved on distracting the attention of his people from internal 
troubles by embarking^ on war. He sought to win over the soldiers 
and peasantry by spreading absurdly exaggerated stories of the distur- 
bances in the Riidab, the rich basars and fair fielcis of which he 
described as lying defenceless at the mercy of the Afghan invaders. 

On the 3nd May Zar Shah, a Shinwari of Nigrabw, moved out 
witii his Laskar and murdered five coolies of the Khybar Water 
Works and the following day he attempted to interfere with the 
caravan escort of the Khyber Rifles. The same night a party of 130 
Afghan regulars or irregulars oocuined the water spring of Bagh, 
a spot just on the British side of the disputed boundary. On the Sth 
three regiments of the Afghan Army with two guns arrived at 
Bagh while reports were reeeiv^ of the despatch of Afghan troops 
towards various points on the border. 

VioaKqr*t Produmitiotk 

On the commencement of hostilities the Viceroy issued a pro- 
clamation in which he declared : — 

Evidence is in His Exoellenoy's hands which shows that the 
Amir excuses his act of treachery by pretending that India is in a 
state of revolution which will react on his own country. The Amir 
has professed to his pet^ that in India neither men’s inpperty nor 
tiwir lelighm is aafis. That three men are fbrlnddeB to spea^ 
together, tibt Muslima are excluded from their temples. Every num 
in India knows that these statements are false. Belying on aneh 
misstatements, the Amir has called on the Hindna^god the 
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;Jilce to diow hig n]]e;;i;iiioe. He has al^o cnneeil it to he falsely 
that the »sikhs have HumI on the firitigh troo|ig ; thatHennaiiy jg 
:iliowt to wcommoiice war, iuiil that the Kii^Iiah have la'eii fiestn^ert; 
The N ii'oroy hag also proof that the Amir has oaiitieil to lie preiwired 
!alge leaflets and pritclamatioi..- of ihis kind for digseinination in Jiidia 
and has made plans toeornipt sneh newspain^rg as he hoped might 
We lMn);;;ht. 

liigpirod hy these iuiile hoi»es of stNhu ing His Migesty's mihjects 
ironi their allegiaiae the Amir hits already loinmcneed iiiilitar>* 
Mp( rations. Yestenlay the Afghan tr<M))i8 a oiv driven liat^k hy onr 
torces from various imints which they Inul cMViipiod in our limits in 
the vkiiiity of Laiidi Kutal. The militar> olijiM lives at and near 
hakka in Afghani>.an wne loinletl iiy our aeroplanes with excellent 
restdts. 

in his suk'idal folly the Amir has ventnreti to measure his 
-trei gth j:gaii;st us. The (u)\eriiment have over whelming strength 
it nrar disfaisid, and this wanton and eniiiiiiul iiieursion will meet 
with the s)<eedy tainishtiient that it desiMves. Meanwhile His 
Kxeelleney the \'ieeic»y. lm\ii‘gtlni> taken into his eoiifideiiee the 
peotile of India, liids them to alistaiii from lielieving the false 
riimours w hit h the enemy seeks to l iitadate, and to do iiothiitg 
to impair ptiMio lontideiiee, aj»d to refniin from any eondiict wdiirh 
may add to the luirdeii of his (tovernment. They have in times 
low long, past had sorrowful cxperienie of invasions from the 
North West Kroutiiu. Fnnn any repetition trf these iiiiserias the 
lower of the (JoxeniimMil has always luvn and is well able to protcet 
hem. In the latm* of tin* Kirg Kmperoi ll\^ Jixielleney the Viceroy 
» ii.ioiiis all loyal people to assist his ffovernriieiit ami to refrain from 
any action which might gi\e colotir to tin* talse stories so assiduously 
'li'isi'ininat'.Ml. 

(hsl sjive the King Kinperor. 

Chelmsford. N’ieeroy and Govt-rncii* lieiii*ra] of India. 

Commencement of Hostilities. 

The til St h:( tirsion of tlie Afghans into Uritish territory oernrred 
nil May S, wln*n they ociu|»ied Asa Khel. hut liefore that 
ilate ail 4 ‘s<.ort of the Kliylur Kifles luul U'on threatened near Undi 
Khara hy trihesnieii under Zar Sliah. On the »th the Afghans 
•SI upied Tor SapiKi, i^’t»in Tu.ska and Bagh and two days plater they 
tired mi an aeropIai;e recoi nnissance near I«ai:di Kotal. First steps 
•o meet them were taken on the fith, Lfandi Kotel was rtiiirforeed 
iroiu IVshawar, and on the following day martial law was 
deelared at IVshawar where the Afghan jHwtmaster had been 
disirihutii'g ii*rtaiinnator>’ literature and had imule hinisflt the centre 
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q{ ifitikdim of tbe wOdoit ehan^. On Mijr 9 tlw Afgbim traM 
chiven oat of Am Khd, n niiaQ Tilloge nev Liiidi Kotal, and u 
ndtanee WM made down the paea to the of Land! Kota! to 
Mouie the springe and reienroin atTangL On the same day the 
Afghan headquartere eamp at Onkka was bombed by aeroplanes. 
On the llrii Indian advanced troora at Landi Kotal were reinfmoed, 
and the enemy were defeated at Bagh and driven off tiie Khaqpill 
bridge which they were holding in force. On the 13th Dakka, which 
had previonaly b^ repeated to have been evacuated by the enemy, 
was occupied Iqr our troops without opposition. A ccanmuiiiqne 
imnedonthe IBth showed that the Afghan Cennmander-in-Chief had 
made a request for the cesMtion of hostilitiss after complaining of 
the aggresrion of the British. 

On the' 17th May tiie Afghan position about two miles west of 
Dakka, held by eight battalions and guns, was attacked and the 
enemy suffered heavy defeat losing five Minis and aliout 300 killeil. 
On the 19th Ji^alabad was systematically ItomlH'd by a3roi>laiu>, two 
tons of explosives were dropped, and on the following day Sardiir 
Abdul Rahman, the late Afgaii envoy in India, made nnutticial 
overtures for peace which being not supported by any credentials 
were so construed as lieiiig no more ;han a ruse to g;dn time. 
The air raids were continue^ Kabul and Jtdlalalnd lieing Itombed 
on the 34th. In the mean time the enemy extended the field of 
its operations which had so far been confined chiefly to the KhyU'r 
aiea. On May 14 a iiarty of Afghans had been found, defeated and 
driven out the Chibal limits and again on the 3.‘)itl the i>nemy 
was defeated aiid lost ‘JfiO killed and 4 guns near Arnawai in C'hilral. 
A few days previously the enemy had entered the Mohmand eoiiniry 
ami threatened the iwople, ami were idso making d ‘munstrations 
on the Paiwar ridges. 

Nadir Khan was at this time reported to lie sendii'g troops down 
the Kaitu river and towards Tochi. That rciKirt was soon verified ai d 
as a r 'suit the G. 0. C. Tochi had to evacuate ait the posts on 
the Thal-Idakm line ami in Uppar Tochi, so that the Afghans were 
alilj with Mahsiwl and Waxiri assistance to otenpy .Spinwiim ai d 
then to destiw the upper Tochi iHwts. This natiirally reacted on 
the North \variristaii Militia who had until then rimaimd loyal 
(the Khyber Rifles had lieeii disliamled liefore as they were strongly 
sns))e«ted to lie disloyal.) Desertions of militia men liecamc freqiient. 
and it was evident that the attitude of the trilies-men was very 
hrwtile. In the Khylier area aiKl fntber north, however, the attitude' 
of the tribesmen continued satisfactory, and the capture of the Afghiu' 
frontier jmet of 2^in Balduk (May 36) l.y British trmips in the 
Chaman area had a far reachiiqi effect. Hnu tH’allv the whole garrii^on 
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<A tliMt fott, vhich wu aaid to be the etraugeet in Af ghairfaia.., wm 
otdierldnedor tabenprieoiier. On May 36 the enemy eeeiipied the 
bine near Thai and two days later entered and gutted the town, and 
the fort was Mveral timea unsaceeMfully attacked by Nadir Khan'a 
troo|>a. On the fonowiiig day the British .troopa had to evacuate 
Wane, Hawarkai and the militia posts in the ; the ammuni- 

tion which could i.ot be remov^ being destroyed previous to the 
evacuation. Except for aoveral attacks on isolatod posts the opera- 
tions from this time ouvrards assumed an desultoi'y 

character mid the Afghans had clearly an advantage. On June litt 
trooi>8 from Kohat reached Thai and after considerable trouble 
drove the enemy oflT the hills to the south-east and on the next 
day defeated a small party of the enemy on the hills north-west 
of the town. 

Meanwhile peace was in the air. His Muiesty the Amir and 
the Viceroy wero both earer to end a meaningless hostility and 
informal overtures had .for rome time been passing between the two 
camps. The Puniab was at this period growling under 1 he most 
inhuman chastisement inflictod by that Hero of Puiijab--iSir 
Michael O’Dowyer It was thought imident then^fore to eitd 
hostilit’es at the oarHcst moment and to establish old )iacific rekitruns, 
in view of the strange rumours of the growing Bolshevik menace from 
North Persia. 


ITie Peace 

Amir Amaiiulki sent a letter dated 28 th May to the Viceroy 
which reached Simla on the evening of the 3rd Juno. After referriirK 
to the friendly conimuiiicAtions which had lieen paMiitg leiwocti the 
two (JovtR. the Amir ascribed “the strain of relations resulting in lui 
outbreak of war to certain iifiploasant events which arose from certain 
misunderstandings.” He explained that the disturbances and disonlerh 
in northern India and r.iore especially the unruly demonstrations in 
Peshawar had reached such a pitch that he was compelled to 
despatch troops to protect his frontiers. The Commandant of th** 
Eastern Army considering certain points included in his own 
territory according to maps and plans in bis possession proceeded 
to carry out some digging as a precautionary measure whereuf on 
the British troops violated the Afghan territory and the Anih* 
was then obliged to declare w*ar In the meantime the Afghan 
envoy AUlnr Kahrjnnii ha*l reached Kabul and esplnincd that 
the Foreign JSecretary had impressed uion him the ncices.sit 
of desisting from war. It thus became apparent that the events s 
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aMnreiMBU which had Ukoii place w(p« aoddeiital aud undeainiUe.’' 
The Amir 'theretoe pat olf the pnblicatioii <rf a proclamatiou of » 
holy war by the Idamie Shaikhs of Afghanistan and referred the 
matter to .the National Council who decided that an envoy sboold 
be sent to India to offer explanations and to stop the fighting. After 
taking exception to the bombardment of Kabul and Jalalabad by 
aeroj^anes, which he eomparad to the bomliardment ^ London by 
Zepiielins, the Amir proceeded in that letter to emphasise that ho did 
not desire that the century old friendship should.bo broken or that 
bloodshed should lead to periietiuil enmity between the two nations. 
In |woof of his sindbrity he pointed to the marked friendliness of his 
letter and to the fact that he enclosed a signed copy of his fii-maii to 
his commandants to suspend the movement of troops aud to stop 
hostilities. Ho wound up by affirming that his Government has never 
hud any idea of severing friendly relations with Great Britain and 
was in no ease w’hatever desirous of upietting old obligations and old 
I'elations. 

In reply the Vioeniy expressed pleasure at learning that the 
Amir was siueercly aiixions for a cessation of hostilities and 
renewal of friendship lietween the two Ooveri ments. An explicit 
ivrital of various luds of hostility committed by the Afghans 
culniinatiiig in tlie violation of Ilritisli Territory by Afghan troops 
was given. After addneing the (ii'ooit in his iwssessioii of the 
Amir's prepniations of hostilities, Ilis Kxcelleiicy reminded him 
of the opportunity which ho gate him. The Viceroy expressed 
his remliness to n.'OJt the Amirs overtures in a friendly spirit 
actuated by a kiiowleilge of the Ainir'i: youth and inexi«ricnre 
by desire to avoid bloodshed and miie'fiil of our obligations to the 
late Amir, the faithful friend aud Ally of the British Government. 
His Exeellcucy's Govornment. therefore, agieed to an 
armistice on the following terms. 

I. That the Amir should at oni% withe raw ail his troops from 
the frontier. No Afghan troops are to be loc.t'od within twenty miles 
of the nearest British force. 

1*. That the British trooi« should ivmaiii where they i ow aiv in 
the Afghau.*terrilory, with freedom to continue such militery pre- 
)ianttioti8 and precautions as may lie deemed necessary. The troops 
will however take no offensive action w liateier so long as the terms 
of the armistice are olwerved by the Afghans. 

•'). That British aiivraft will not liomb or miuhiiie-gnn Afghan 
localities or forces so long as the mmistke is u iserv ed, but they will 
have freedom of movemsut in the air to n'connultiv and observe the 
volitions of the Afghan forcea in order to ensure against any - 
CQucenttg^ou ot ol the Aighui or ttibeimeu i^ ** 
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epolmentioii ^ the ana^ Fortlier that the Anir undertake^ 
tl^ hie peo]^ will fin at or ^est Britieh aieenft and will 
ntnrn witiiwt delay unhurt any Britiah aiieraft and airmen who 
may have been forced to land in AfghanJimita, and uae hia 
^v^toenauret^aafetyofany Britiah airmen who may be 
foreed to land in teibal temtcwy. 

4. That the Amir ahould at onee aeiid uigent -irmafna to the 
trihea birth on hia own aide and on the Britiah aide of the Durand 
fiontieri into whoso linuts his troops have been excited by his asents 
and proelamationa, atating that he haa naked the Governmrat of 
India for a eeaaation of hoatilitiea and that he will not eouiitenaiwe 
further aggroaaive action on their part againat the Britiah tioveru- 

ment. If they take aueh action it will be at their own riak and they 

will reoeive no aupport fnmi the Amir and find no aqrhim in Afghan 
iatan, bom which they will be ejected if they 

Amir Amanulla’a Rqily to Viceroy. 

Amir AmanuUa’a reply to the Viceroy’a letter of June 3nl 
communicating the Britiah Anniatice temia reached Mimla on 
June Igth. 

While recQgiiiaiiig the force of Hia Kxcellenoy’a warning of 
the unlimited reaourcea of the Britiah Empire, and frankly admitting 
Afg^niatan’a lack of orgauiaation the Amir tdlndea to Afghaniatan'a 
IMuaion for independence, the power of the religioua apimal, and the 
newly awakened world-apirit of freedom. 

He then pointa out certain practical dilficulliea in (he litoral ful- 
filment of the anniatice terma. Thua a literal interpretation of BritiMh 
demand for the withdrawal of the Afghan forces to a distance of 
twenty miles from the British oices would involve, he rontoiHis, the 
uprooting of thousands of vilkigers and trilNwmen from their himies, 
seeing that the Afghan forces censist of a levy ‘eii luassr’. Again 
he pleads the impossibility oi guaranteeing the immunity of our 
reconnoitering aeroplanes in a country where every man has a rifle 
and eyes the presence of our aeroplanes overhead with bitteriicsa 
and excitement 

As for the place of nieoting fur the peace delegates the Amir 
accepted His Excellency’s choice of Kawalpindi. He annonncffd 
the nomination of nine dclgates, headed hy Sanlar Ali Ahnuvl Khan, 
his Home Minister, as President. 

In reply the Viceroy explained that nil that was ntcant hy his 
last letter was that all regular Afghan troops slitadd U* l•(^nlo\«ll 
from the British frontier to a distatase of 20 miles. On the under 
itauding that the Amir was prepared to accept the armietice terms 
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tka ViMngr appointed Sir Hamilton Grant to be the Chief 

of the Mtiah Delegation to the Poaee Conferenoe to he held at 

Ibwalpindi. 

TIm Pence CcMiferenoe at Rnwal|Mndi. 

Aoooidingljr the Peace Conference met at Bawalpindi and tiegaii 
work on ^ 26th July 1919. Sir Hnniltoii Grant in his opening 
speech fint recounted tiie British view of the caoees of the war and 
pointed out tlmt the Athens had made two miscaleulations. He 
contiiHied : — 

‘‘In the first plaoe they expected the Hindus and Moslems of 
Northern In^ already, so they had been tol^ in open mutiny, to 
rise witii one accord to welcome an Afghan invasion. In the secoiKl 
plaoe they expected a complete rebellion by all tribes along the 
frontier. In toth they were disappointed. Such local disorderK 
serious tiiough they were, as had taken* place in India, had ^ready 
been quelled. The vastly preponderating loyalty of India had 
rnassnrtnd .itself. From the start it was clear that nothing could lie 
more abominable in the eyes of both Hindus and Muslims than the 
iwospeet of an Afghan inroad. Indeed the Amir’s aotion was 
from the outset condemned by all classes throughout . India. The 
Princes and Chiefs vied with one another in their ofiers of a8sistal:(!(^ 
while our ally Nepal placed her gallant troops once more at our 
disposal. As for the trilies, desinte a number of serioiw defections, 
they have withstood the strain with remarkable fidelity. One other 
thing the Amir’s advisers forgot. When Afghan troops violated the 
. skirts of an Indian province, they were not merely pitting them- 
selves ngaiiut the (ikiveriiment of India, they were outraging the 
great British Empire with all its infinite resources. 

“It was not long, however, the Amir realised the folly ui' 
this war and apiiealed for ponce. ’The British Government biul 
ample justification for continuing the war until they should receive 
an unconditional surrender. But believing the Amir was contrite 
and fopenteut of his hasty action, they accepted his overtures in a 
friendly spirit and laid down the terms on which hostilities should 
be suspended. The result is that we arc met here to-day, but 1 
must ask you cleariy to bear those two facts in mind throughout— fint, 
that it is the Amir who iiegan the w'ar ; and, second,, that it is tlr* 
Amir who is now asking for peace. This being so His Majesty 
Government have a right to expect on the part of the Amir's delegates 
an attitude of contrition and conipliance. ’fhey arc nut prepared 
to cousider oouutet^lainis or counter-demands. I shall of/ebursv 
gladly listen to any representations you may have to make ‘;fii any 
matter, bnt I moit warn you that 1 am not aathorised to m^taiu 
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or even to refer to my Goveroment; any form of ^laim or demand. 
Thie waming eppean the more neceaaary becauw, while we on our 
aide have been moot Krupulous in our ol^rvance of the armiotice 
terms, Aidhan i sta n has in more than one way flagrantly dwegarded 
them. Thus all -along the frontier Afghan oflicials and Afghan agents 
have been at work stirring up instead of quieting the tribes, 
and the intrigues of Shanghassi Khwsja Mohammed Khan with 
the Afrids hare been as notorious as they have been unsueeessful. 
All this the British Governnient have bwne with the utmost 
patienee and forbearance. You- may ask why. I will tell you. It is 
because they are big enough and strong enough to deal gently with a 
small State with whom they have so long ken on U^rms of friendship.' 
They have nothing to gain by the prosecution of this war, while 
Afghanistan, to foster whose independence and well-being has lieen 
their policy in the past, bus everything to lose. They have no wish 
to dominate or annex your country. Had they had such a wish 
what better opportuiiity ronld they have than the prosecution of the 
war t Finally, they are mindful of the old ties of frieiKlshi|) with 
Afghanistan’s wise rulers of the pant, Zia-ul-Millat Waddin and 
Sinjul Millat and would gladly extend the hand of forgiveness and 
peace to their successor if he will make this possible. But do 
nut imagine that the desire of the British Government for 
peace had come during the armistice. I kg you there- 
feuw not to trade on the idea that the |iatience of the British 
(•overnnient is inexhaustible. I warn you that any coniiivance 
of ititiiguoH with the triks must make negotiations ktweeii 
us impossible. 

“Believe me as a friend that brave though the Afghans are, ioaloiis 
though they are of their indc|K>ndoiH-p, their can k only one result 
if the war is renewed. And the «on(Iilio»m then offere*) by the 
British Government would inevitidJy lie very tlilfercnt from the 
tonditions which they aiv now prepar.’ll to offer. ' fear that I ha\e 
had fo kgin these pioccedings by saying a numkr of unpala'a ile 
things. But when there is illness it is necesary to takc^ the ill-tast- 
ing drug first and the sweetmeat that removes the evil taste rames 
later. 1 trust that this may be so. Xow, having purged our discus 
sion of mibiinderstandiiig, we may hereafUjr feel the krefit. You 
will find ill njy colleagii.'s and myself synqiathetie eoailjutors in our 
eommoii task. It is iicrliaiw a hiippy augury that I niyself had the 
pleasure of meeting some of you on two eai-lier (saiasions when the 
ties of friendship ktween the two tlox eriuni iits were drawn elorer. 
first ill ivabul fourl;eii years avo. and later in India during the visit 
of the late Amir, those personal friendship I shall always oc proud 
to ranember.” 
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TIm Mlawini » dM wiill«ii atattBaat of Saidu Afi Afcmad Kkta 
toAoijpo^ Mom hf Sir HaniltoB Grant at tko oponiaf of tho Pooca 

My friend and frienda— On my own behalf and on behalf of 
the Afyhiu) tioveniment I exinen our pleaeure that we meet again 
to^ay with the noble intention of making a peace between the 
ezalM Governmente of Great Britain and Afghaniataii that will be 
honourable to both the countries. In all friendship, I m^r remark, 
that tin exalted and independent Government of Afghanistan hao 
for many years had the most friendly relations with the British 
Government. It has lain like an iron barrier between the British 
Government and her enemies. The British (Government in virtue 
of this co-operation has been able to rule India without trouble or 
inoonvenienoe and has had nothing to fear from its Asiatic enemy, 
lieeaiise unless the Afghans were completely destroyed nothing could 
interfere with the tranquil administration of the British Government 
in India. The British Government moreover considered itself the 
supporter of tiie Afghan Government. The Afghan Government on 
its part was firm in its friendship and had never violated that friend- 
ship or acted against it, particularly since the beginning of the rule 
of the late Amir, Zia Millat Waddin, to the time of the assassination 
of his late Majesty Siraj-ul-Millat Waddin. 

"Notwithstanding this old alliance the British (Government did 
not.iry to consummate this friendship or to eliminate ('crtain defects- 
Oii the oontrar>', their refusal t(» allow the triltes to lie included in 
Afghanistan in spite of the close tribal relations lietween them was 
objectionable to the Afghan peoples. No harm could have occunvd 
to the British Government if the trilws had (leeti placed under 
Afghanisl.i-n, while unlimited (rouble and expemliture which the 
British (tovernnient had to incur during this iieriial would have lieen 
saved. The result was incalculable loss to the British (foveriiment. 
If the British Government lonsidered the «|uestion fairly and rare- 
fully they would realise that if these tiw.ts had lieen under the 
Afghan Government surh wars and troubles would not have occurred, 
nor would the British Government have sutfered such loss in pioiierty 
and lift. However, us the Afghan Government (onsidcred the 
British the supiiortcr and helper of Islamic nations it did not lose 
patience ami forlwarame, but the British (iovernment had disap- 
pointed the expe<.tatioi s of Afghanistan and ii wle them hojieless. 

Mahomedans all over the world were disapitointed that a gr..';ti 
Bower which eonsidered itself the friend of Islam mid Afghanistan 
caadd have anythiig to do with siu h things. In the brain of every 
individual the fight of iii.de)>endeiice and lilierty was burning and 
the pditics of the vtotld had assumed a new aspect. The Govern- 
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nii'iit of Afghanistan cherishes to the utmost that spirit of freedom 
aiul lilieity which is inherent in every individual in the world and 
it considered itself as much an iodeiHiiideiit Uoveriimaut as .any other 
Tower in the world. 8o long a:i a single individual of A^hanistaii 
remained alive the Afghan would not give up this resolve.” 

The siieaker proceeded to sjiy that just as the British Govern- 
lueiit had liecn a friend of the J\fghaii Government for many years 
psist so was the sublime Goverimient of Afghanistan a friend of the 
British Government, which had d?rivod numerous advantages, moral 
and material, from the friendship of Afghanistan. These were well- 
known to the British Government and to other Poa^ers in the world. 
He hoped, therefore, that lioth imvtics would try to put an end to 
the unavoidable events which had caused a breach of friendship 
and alliance and make every effort to ensure that the mutual 
londs of friendship might be cemented afresh in such a way that 
the friendship would he firmer than liefore, based on honour to 
liuth Governments. 


Cause of the War. 

**At the first meeting the Chief British Kepresentative had 
called this war a foolish, unprovoked and wanton war, perhaps on 
account of the unex|)ectedness of certain event and had said h 
was not acf|Uainted with the causes which had brought about a 
ivwilution in the Goverimient and had led to this state of affairs. 
Had the Chief British Keprestuitative lieen arcpiaintcd with all 
till' circumstances he would have attributed this war not to the 
I anses referred to iait to misuiiderstaiiiliiigs on the part of thought- 
Ifss officers on lioth sides of the Frontier and would not have held 
tie* Afghan Government and the Amir rcstionsiMc for it. I shall 
tlirndore briefly mention the.«e events, starting from the lK*ginning 
lii the reign of our young Kirg Amir Amaiiullah Khan. It will 
tlieii tKissihle to cum hide peace without diflii ulty and the sincere 
•rieislship of the tMO tiarties will be memorable and last for ever. 
Gml places the Crown of a kingdom on the head which He con- 
dders most suitable for it (Jod willing then, the Ciown of Afghan- 
i^than was phiccd on the head of Amir Aiiiauiillah Khan. At the 
bcgiiiiiiiig of his reign His Maiesty rommunicated in a friendly 
i*'tter to the British Goverimient the news of the assassination of 
his father and of his own succession and the iiide|H?ndeiire and 
integritx of his kii gdoni and his friendly attitude in future. The 
reply to this letter was receiveil after the laiue of 44 days and did 
not properly appreciate the views which the letter had put forwarrl. 

1 he British Government did not show the consideration that the 
Afghan Goverumeut deserved for her friendly eervicee towardi the 
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Britiah (joveninient in maiutMiiiiig iientraliiy, Imt raniainor] silent 
on the subject. Nor was anjr reply received to the propoesl of the 
Afghan Goveriimeiit, that delegates from Afghanistan should take 
liort ill the Peace Conference, liteports moreover showofl that 
owing to the .introduetioti of inar':ial law and oertaiii legislative 
measures by the British Government, disturbances had occurred 
on the Peshawar frontier. This excited the iicople of Afghanistan 
who had temiKirarily lieeii kept quiet by the late Amir, and stirivd 
up the some ideas with even greater force. The fear was enter- 
tniiierl that these disturbances might affect the Afghan frontier as 
it was thu lieginniiig of the Amir’.i rule. It was considered necessary 
to take certain measures for the protection of the Afghan frontier 
and detachments of troops were iiosted at different places on the 
frontier. The detachment intended for the eastern iHirder reached 
its destination uid was making a tour in the district to insiieet the 
frontier. This caused an apprehension to the British trooim luid 
misunderstandings on both sides which led to war. 

They Iwmliarded us witJi artillery, nud a-.'i-uplane drupis'd 
bombs on our troo|)s who 'S'cre without iuuoplaiieK and on tin* 
unprotected buildings at .lehilalNid where the late Amir lies buried. 
Tlie late Amir was a faithful ally of the British Government and 
during his 18 years of rule had maintained a daily increasing friend- 
ship with the British Govei.'iiment, particularly during the iwiriod of 
the five years of the Eu'.'opean war. He had demonstrated his 
neutrality in spite of very heavy expense and in face of ]iowcrful 
foreign influences in a m: inner which cannot lie denied by anyone. 
The British Government rinnot deny this. 

Amir’s “Unparallded Wisdom.” 

When the inhabitants, of Afghanistan heard of these oi-ts they 
were excited and proceeded towards the frontier. When the Amir 
witnessed the state of affairs, and saw that the British Government 
instead of attributiig it to a misunderstanding considered it 
intentional and hod advanced their troopS) he considered it 
necessary to proclaim a 'Jehad' in Kabul. Mr. Bray, the Foreign 
Secretory, had exp . 'eased a desire for peace through the Afghan 
envoy (Sardgr Abdul Bahman Khan) to His Majesty the Amir. In 
spite of what had. happened the Amir maintained his friendly 
attitude and agreed to the proposal. His unparalleled wisdom 
temporarily cheek sd the universal excitement among the Afghan 
tribto and he communicated to the British Government hia rrdera 
for an armistice. 

Impaiitial eiNisideiation will show which Government made 
ths first overtoree foe pesos. Still what does it matter whether 
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ovortiiA« for peace were fiffit made liy the Afshan Govemmeiit or 
by the Bri^h Oovemmeut ! In my opinion and in the «^ ni on of 
my companions whichever side made theae overtures periomied 
a good act and will be commended by every just man and by every 
hnmauitarian. It is incumbent on boA parties to ponder over 
this most carefully, so that events might be .attributed to tin right 
causes and the present state of affairs be put right to the advantage 
of both Governments now and in the future. It is not unknown 
to the delegates of the Indian Commission that from ancient tiwiew 
disputes and bloodshed have prevailed among the tri^ and that 
this is due to t«'o causes : firstly, the question of faiths and reli^on 
which concern the estp.1Ji8hment of truth and t^ eradication (d 
false-hood, that is one cf the parties considers its religion true and 
under the influence oi religion takes steps to destory the other 
religion and introduce its own. Secondly, worldly interests ami 
considerations of self-dnfence have caused the introduction <A poli> 
ticid principles which often hare Itocn made to assume a religioiu 
garb and caused the flowing of rivers of blood. At this period of 
civilisation differences and disputes about material interests are not 
given a religious colo:i.'‘ until leligion really suffers or until a blow 
is oiienly struck agaiiii;t it. On one side there is the desire for the 
acquisition of j)osse:«iions and exteiition of dominion along with 
moral and material 1 eneiits, on the other the assertion of freedom 
which is the esseiice of human life. In the struggle and turmoil 
of the world when one nation becomes suliordinate to another, it 
is cither absorbed i r the dominant i>cople like Persia and Tnrkistan 
and other countries first conquered by Islam, nr it has disap^red 
from the face of th ) earth like the original inhabitants of India ami 
.\merica or it still continues to express its feelings like Morocco, 
India and Kgypt in the present day. At the same time yon must 
lulmit that the desire for imace and liberty is a natural one and 
the wise statesmen of the world have never condemned the idea of 
lilvrty. Otherwise the British Government woukl not have made 
such sacrifices in the cause of slavery. 

Disooiiteiit in Ai^wiufton. 

After referring to the recent disturbances in Ireland 

and India ho said : It is worthy of remark that while the miljects 
of the British Goveriimen.t are in this state, Afghanistan which has 
maintained itu freedom for such a long time ^ and has nourished 
feelings of liberty has been in a state of disturbance. When 
international' relations are expanding on every side and t^ world is 
l>eiiig revulutiouised how can Afghanistan remain^ where it was fifty 
.vears ago. Tho siilgectB of Afghanistan could not give open expression 
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to thdir Itoliogi owing to the power of their mlere. If yon enquire 
why theattiti^ of friendehssniddenly Iieoome hostile 1 will inform 
yon. Consider the cireumstuiees prevailing in the world. Italy 
trampled over the Mahommadaiis ol Turkey. Bulgaria did 
not lag behind in this matter and other great European powers 
followed suit. When the groat Enrapeon war began Mahonimadans 
were sorry to see it and were wondering wliy these eivilisecd nations 
were resorting to bloodshed. Then there was war l)etweeii Great 
Britain and Turkey. Whether Turkey wiw in the wrong or in the 
right the hearts of all Islamic people in the world naturally went out 
towards the Turkish Gm'ernmeiit. The ii^ws of the fighting of the 
European war with Turkey siwead over' the frontier hills and 
alFeeted the hearts of the Afghan peo]>le. If the European war had 
come to an end before the asaassination of his late Majesty the Amir, 
temporary disturbances like the present war would not have occured : 
bloodahed would have been avoided and the friendship of the two 
governments would have lieon uninterrupted. The feelings of the 
Afghans had long been kept under restraint hut when the voices of the 
)ieopies of India also were raised the Afghans who have always had 
sympathy with them felt suppressed. His Miyosty the Amir 
oiienly agreed with his fieople whose power is very considerable 
but secretly by strategy he endeavoured to keep them i|uiet. He 
meant to introduce reforms into his counti^y but mistakes marie by 
oflioers of both sides as mentioned before brought about an unex- 
|ieeted state of affairs. The temiiorary cheek which the Amir has 
placed on the Afghan tribes deiiends entirely op the promise of the 
attainmeiit of their national aspirations until the object of uur nation 
is properly gained. However it is im|NMsible to ri's^rain them. 

Well, knowing the goodwill of the British Government and 
hoping that your siibjeo's may be rjleased from the pressiu'e of war, 
I assure yon that it is in yonr hands to put an end to the Afghan 
war and to renew the relations of friendship between the two 
Govornments in simh a way that, please God, it will ha ensured 
fora very long time and will imrmaneutly eitdvre. The British 
Go\'ernmeiit will be released from the pressure of the present war 
and relieved of the trouUe of finding men and money. The friendly 
attitude of both parties in view of the exigencies of the present 
time and the inobable events of the future will result in moral and 
material progress and as pmtoers standiiig shoulder to shoulder 
they will attain political auj^macy in the east. They will gaiii 
their matarial interests and eiisura thsir power of sdf defence. Oue 
sourae of trouble and anxiety to both imrtieele tbeqaestion of the 
frontier tribee. As they are of the same nation tley are called 
Afghans with ns. Their raids on Britith t( rritory are attributed 
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to the intriguee of our Oovemmeut This had been a canae of 
anxiety and interference with the friendship of both Goremnienta. 
This remains so. The solving of the problem is ahsolntely necessary 
for the maintenanee of peace and friendship lictween the two 
Governments. I hope that the attention of the dogates of loth 
Governments will be drawn to this. The soldiers of both Govern- 
ments who are thirsting for the Mood of each other will then shake 
hands in friendship with each other.” 

After delilieiTit ors lasting over several days, peace was at last 
ronoliuled. 

The Text of ^e Peace. 

Treaty of peace between the ilhistrions British Government and 
the Independent Afghan Government conelnded at KawM Piiidi on 
the 18th August 1919 corresponding to the 11th Zf«iad 1337 Hijra. 

The followirg articles fur the restoration of pence wore ngn'ed 
n]x>n by the British Government and the Afghan Government 

Article 1. From date of signing of this treaty there shall lie 
peace between the British Goveniment on one part and the Govern- 
ment of Afghanistan on the other. 

2. In view of the circumstances which have brought alout the 
present war lietween the ftftish Goveniment and the (lovernment of 
Afghanistan the British Goveniment to mark their displeasure with- 
draw the privilege eojoyed by former Amirs of importing arms, 
ammunitions, or warlike materials through India to Afghanistan. 

3. The arrears of the late Amir’s sulaidy is graiitad to the 
present Amir. 

4. At the same time the British Government is dmiious of the 
re-establiahment of the old friendship that so long existeil between 
Afghanistan and Great Britain provided they have giiomiitees th^ 
the Afghan Government are on their part sincerely anxious to regain 
the friendship of the British Government. The British Goveniment 
are prepared therefore, provided the Afghan Government prove this 
by their acts and conduct, to receive another Afghan mission after 
six months for the discussion and amicable settlement of matters of 
common interest to the two Goveniments and the re-establishment 
of the old friendship on a satisfactory hasia 

B. The Afghan Government accept the Indo-Afghan frontier 
accepted by the late Amir. They further agree to the early 
demaroaHon by • British commission of the undemarcated poroon of 
the line to the west of Khylier where the recent Afghan agpession 
took place and to accept such boundary as the British commiswon may 
ley down. The British troops on Ais side will remMn in their 
present peaitionB uhtil such demarcation haa been effected. 
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DElhi, S Hoy. 1919. 

The Annual Conference of Ruling Princes and Chiefs was 
opened by the Viceroy, H. E. Lord Chelmsford in the Council 
Chamber of Delhi on November 3rd, 1919. The Viceroy presided 
and delivered a lengthy opening .\ddress. There was a large 
attendance of distinguished visitors, European and Indian and 
about 40 Ruling Princes and Chiefs with their entourage attend^. 

The Viceroy’s Opening Address 

Your Highnesses, — ^This is the fourth occ.ision upon which 
I have had the honour to preside at your conference. I And that I 
look forward each year with incre:uscd pleasure to our annual 
meetings and I trust that Your Highnesses do the same. A{>art 
from the really valuable work which we got through in our formal 
debates there are opportunities which I gre.'itly value for the 
renewal of old friendships and for the formation of fresh ones. 
Further, it is of particular advantage to a Viceroy to be able from 
time to time to e.\changc ideas with Princess wlio share with him 
and with the provincial Governors the burden of rule in India. 
I am very glad to sec so many of Your Highnesses present here 
to-day and I offer you a warm welcome on my own behalf and 
on behalf of the Government of India . 1 congratulate you heartily 
on the excellent rains that have fallen in your states and I tnist 
that a good agricultural year may be before you and that this and 
the peace may be a prelude to an era of great prosperity. I 
deeply regret that several of our most distinguished members 
including Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal and His Highness 
the Maharaja of Jaipur have been prevented by ill health from 
joining us on this occasion. We shall greatly miss their advice 
and co-operation. 

At our meeting in January last I referred to the losses which 
your order had sustained. We had then to deplore the death of 
no less than si-\ members of the conference. This year we have 
to mourn the loss of Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Bhavnagar 
and Ajaigarh and the Rajas of Sailana, Chamba and Suket. I 
have no doubt ftat Your Highnesses will all desire that the Con- 
ference should express its sympathy with the ruling families. 
In another matter in which regret has no place the Conferenw 
will be equally unanimous. 1 mean in according welcome to the 
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Maharaja of BikatuT. Wt- arc all sincerely glad to see him among 
us again Ixiili on peisonal grounds and becausi- of the valuable 
contributions he could make to our discussions. This is not the 
time nr the place to dwell on His Highness's s(.>r\’ices to India and 
the Empire at the Imperial fonfereiice in London and at Peace 
Conference at Versailles. They are W(‘II-knnwn to us all. I will 
only state what I am sure is the general opinion of the Conference 
that the Indian states were fortunate in their representative and 
arc proud that his signature should have been placed on the peace 
treaty. 

Since we last met one event has (Mreurred of outstanding 
importance to the world, to the Empire and to India, the signing 
of the treaty of peace with Germany. I will not attempt to enu- 
merate in detail the services rendered Hv the Indian rulers and 
their contributions in men, money and material to the prosecution 
of the war and to the attainment of thosi> ends which find their 
realisation in the treaty, hut I do not wish to let this occasion 
|)ass without e.\prcssing once more the thanks of His Imperial 
Majesty and of the Government of India for the splendid part 
played by the princes and chiefs. I must thank Vour Highnesses 
warmly, also for the unanimity with wliich y ou placed your services 
and your resources at the disposal of the Government for the 
.\fghan war and ! wish to acknowledge particulary the prompt 
and whole-hearted assistance rendered by the princts of the Punjab 
in the suppression of the recent disorders iii that province. Your 
assistance and your offers of support have been of great value 
both in themselves and us evidence of the solidarity of the Indian 
states with the Supreme Government. The British empire is now 
by the mercy of the Almighty at peace both in Europr; and in the 
east and tranquility reigns in India but that does not mean that 
there is no longer occasion for very spr'cial efforts on the part of 
Governments, Princes and i)coplc. The difficulties and dangers 
of peace are less patent than those of war, but they are on that 
account more difficult to cope with. The struggle lacks the stimu- 
lus of open danger and the appeal of obvious patriotism. There 
is a new spirit aboard in the world imi>aticnt of restraint, prone 
to look upon order ns tyranny, pros^rity as profiteering and 
c.vpensiveness of living as the result of mal-administration. This 
spirit is embittered by high prices due partly to the failure of the 
last monsoon and pahly to the diversion of the world’s energies 
from production to destruction, c.xcited by the downfall of great 
powers and encouraged by secret and subtle pro|)aganda to think 
that anarchy means hairiness and prosperity for all. This 
spirit is the most subtle and the greatest danger that has ever 
come upon mankind. The Indian states, perhaps also India 
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as a whole, are less likely than Europe to be primarily assailed, 
hut sooner or later we inay^all be forced to repel that attack whether 
i t com^; from without of within the body politic. The stiongest 
weatxrn in the panoply of our defence is good Government which 
inspired with sympathy for the legitimati* aspirations of the people 
is resolute at all times in the maintenance of public order. By 
this means only can peace after war, safety after danger, be secured. 
I most earnestly enjoin upon Your Highnesses to see to it that 
vour armoury' is well furnished in so far as concerns the portion of 
the Empire for which you are nsponsible. The Government of 
India have their own problems to deal with in which it is not 
your principal part to give direct aid, although even outside your 
states you have much influence upon popular opinion, which I am 
conlident you will exercise in the right direction. Your Highnesses 
can however lend valuable assistance by ensuring that your states 
are places in which the lawless and malicious spirit is not tolerated, 
where lying stories find no favour, where the motives of the British 
(lovernmcnt are not misrepresented and where British rule is not 
held up to obloquy. You will have difficulties to contend with 
in your own states. You cannot expect that the demands of the 
new after-war spirit for liberty and freedom from restraint will 
lie confined to British India. Such demands becoming more and 
more insistent will make themselves heard in the Indian slates. 
I know’ that several of Your Highnesses have been thinking very 
<leei)ly about these questions and most of you must no doubt 
have felt that your states also must move with the times. As to 
the lines on which progress is to take place Your Highnesses must 
decide for yourselves with due regard to local circumstances and 
>entini(‘nt. You are rulers in your states, but if you will allow 
me to offer you some words of advice, I would counsel you in the 
first place to determine that whatever mea.sures of reform may be 
introduced shall be substantial. If you decide to extend your 
administrative structure, remember that what is needed is not a 
facade however beautiful but buildings in which men can live 
and work. In the second place I would advi.se you in planning 
additions to maintain the fabric of your society and preserve 
its structure and its solid walls, pillars and tower. The rocks 
in which they are imbedded are the work of nature. The founda- 
tions were well and truly laid by your ancestors. Time has proved 
the strength of the edifice. I urge you therefore to repair thrisc, to 
develop their design, to add to them the convenience and fretdom 
of our age but not to demolish them. Do not believe that a brand- 
now modem building can compare as a place of safety, as a work 
of art or as a true expression of your life and the life of your people, 
w'ith one which rests on natural foundation, which has stood the 
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test of centuries and which has growapwith your race and embodies 
its spirit and is tradition. I should like to quote here a thoughtful 
remark which I read recently in a durbar speech of a Central Indian 
ruler. — “We have to remember the extent of our conservatism 
and try to remove it without wounding the feelings of those who 
a^ere to it and who have adhered to it through so many ages 
past." There is no reason why your nobles and jagirdars should 
not be in the future, as they were when you first entered into 
possession of your state, the bulwarks of your rule if you place 
reliance upon' them and educate them to work with you in your 
important task, and if they on their part recognise that it is their 
duty to serve you with loyalty. 

I have dwelt at some length on subjects which are not directly 
connected with the business before the Conference, but I have 
done so because opportunitii.-s of meeting a representative body 
of the Princess and Chiefs arc not very frequent and because I feel 
that we stand now at the parting of the ways where we need all 
our foresight, all our wisdom, to guide us in taking the right path. 
I should be failing you if I did not indicate what 1 thought might !>■ 
useful to yon in coming to a decision as to thi; path to choose and 
as to the arrangements for the journey, f wish also to take this 
opportunity of impressing on Your Highnesst's that the Government 
of India and my political officers will bi; ready at all times to adrisc 
you in the solution of the difficult problems before you and to 
assure you that you may continue to rely on our friendly support 
in the introduction of measures for the benefit of your subjects 
and for the moral and material development of your states. 

Ohamber of Priaen. 

Turning to the questions with which wo arc more immediately 
and directly concerned I should explain to Your Highnesses that 
early last May the Government of India addressed the Secretary 
of State regarding the resolutions passed by your conference held 
in January of this year. (See the Registers for 1919). 

We forwarded copies of the resolutions and of the proceedings 
and of the recorded opinions of the princes. We made our recom- 
mendations and asked for the views of His Majesty’s Government. 
I win proceed to communicate to Your Highnesses the decision.^ 
arrived at by the Government of India with the approval of His 
Majest3r’s Government on matters which have reached the state 
of decision, the reasons on which the decisions are based and' yaiibus 
considerations which may help in the solution of the quesrions 
whi^ are still before the conference. I am glad to hb a^e to 
announce to Your Highnesses the intention of the C^wimcnt 
of India and His Majesty’s Government to call into be^ a per- 
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manent OiamlxT of Prin<^, although I might ask j-ou to regard 
this announremont as merely a preliminary’ statement of intention. 
The formal establishment of recognition of the Chamber must be 
nsiTvcd for a later date when the details of its constitution and 
functions have been worked out. 

As regards that very import.’int question, the position of that 
“ Demarcation line,” Your Highnesses will remember that in my 
sjHith at the last conference I said that Mr. Montagu and I felt 
tii.'it it would be unwise' to bast' upon the salute list as it stan<b 
aiiy fundamental distinction between the more important .states 
uikI the remainder. It apjx'arcd to us that if such a distinction 
wt're to In' made, it must Iv' kisi'd upon constitutional considerations, 
that is to sjiv, ui>on the nature of the link between individual 
States ami thie crown, etc., and therefore we recommended in our 
r*’pc>rt that the line should be drawn at separate rulers who enjoy 
full ijowers of internal administration from the others. I said 
in my siK'e<.'h that in mv opinion the essential question for classi- 
lieation purpose's would appear to be whether a ruler has normally 
the }xiwer to legislate for the welfare of the subjects and to conduct 
th(‘ administration without the intervention of British officials. 
I learned liouevtT from the debates of the last Conference and from 
the written mem<u'anda forwarded by rulers who arc not present 
that a markt'd divergence of opinion e.vistcd on the subject of the 
principle to lx? emplovt'd for effecting the division, I do not 
propose to discuss critically the resolution which Your Highnesses 
jKissc'd on item (i) of the agenda of the last Conference because if 
the solution which I am about to suggest commends itself to Your 
Highnesses I think it would be a waste of time to do so. I will 
<»niy say that owing to the extreme difficulty of defining with 
precision the " full powers of internal administration ’’ and the 
embarassment which must be caused by applying the test when 
formulated in individual cases, I am convinced that it would really 
be wisest after all to base the distinction primarily u|X)n the 
salute list. 


The ScheiM of the Ohambar. 

The scheme, which, with the approval of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, I desire to propound for Your Highnesses consideration 
is as follows : — First, that all states the rulers of which enjoy 
permanent dynastic salutes of ii guns or over should be entitled 
as of right to membership of the Chamber. Second, that states 
whose rulers enjoy a dynastic salute of 9 guns but have at pre^nt 
such full or practically full internal powers as to qualify them 
in other respects for admis.sion to the chamber, should Iw so ad- 
mitted. Third, that as regards those states whose rulers possess a 
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dynastic salute of 9 guns but are not at present in possession of 
fiu or practically full internal powers, the Government of India 
should investigate each case and decide whether to grant the internal 
powers required in order to make the state qualified for admission 
to the Chamber. I may add that in my opinion the necessary 
enhancement of powers should be granted in every case where 
no sufficient reason exists to the contrary, since it is of the highest 
importance that the question of admission to the Chamber should 
be dealt with on broad and generous lines, the deciding factor 
bein8 the salute of the particular state and not the personal quali- 
fications of the ruler for the' time being. I know that on the occasion 
of the last conference some of Your Highnesses who claim feudatory 
rij^ts and other rulers were apprehensive lest those rights should 
ultimately be affected by the inclusion of lesser states within the 
group formed by the dividing line. You added on this account 
a pi;oviso to your resolution to the effect that the removal of res- 
trictions on the powers of a state, and its consequent admission 
to thei chamber as a member should net in any manner or to any 
extent impair or prejudice the rights of any other state that can 
legitimately claim suzerainty over such state. I am entirely 
in accord with Your Highnesses as to the importance of maintain- 
ing the status quo in the matter of feudatory relations, and I think 
I may safely say that your proviso will be accepted by the Govern- 
ment of India. On the other hand I am of opinion, and in this 1 
think you will agree with me, that at the present stage and pending 
the final adjudication of particular claims to feudatory rights, 
no state whose qualifications for membership of the chamber has 
to be scrutinised, should be prejudiced as regards eligibility by tin.* 
mere existence of an established claim to feudatory tights which 
might, if admitted, limit the exercise by the ruler of full or practi- 
cally full internal powers and so disqualify him for membership. 
In this connection I must also reiterate what I said in my last 
speech, namely, that it would not be of course appropriate to regard 
mere payments, originally of a tributary nature, made by ope state 
to another as necessarily constituting feudatory relations. Next 
item ailud# to another point which has a very important bearing 
on the question of the dividing line.- Y our Highnesses will remember 
that in my last speech I said that Mr. Montagu and I felt that the 
whole question of salutes needed most careful investigations in 
view of the anomalies which appeared to exist. If the prini^le 
which I now advocate is to be adopted as the basis of classification 
it will be additionally desirable that this investigation shtMld be 
undertaken at an early date, in order that anomalies whether 
already existing or likdy to ensue from the institute of the 
dividing line should be corrected wherever possible, Govern- 
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mcnt are ready to give their earnest consideration to this mattci , 
and wiH diake the necessary recommendations to the Secretary 
of State for snlmiission to H»' Imperial Majesty in due oomse. 

hmm ItatH. 

Assuming that the question of the dividing line is settled 
in the maniier indicated above the next problem for Your Hi gh , 
nesses’ consideration relates to the representation in the diambcr 
of the interests of the le^r states, whose rulers have no salutes 
and do not possess practically full internal powers. His Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner very clearly ex[^ned the issue in para* 
grajriis 19*22 of the note which he sent in last year, though he 
did not suggest a plan for adoption. The Government of India 
are in complete accord with the view which seemed to generally 
held by the conference last year, namely, that some scheme ou^t 
to be devised whereby a reasonable and proportional represent* 
ation of the lesser states may be secured in the chamber so as to 
enable them to have a voice in matters affecting their interests. 
The question as to the best means for securing this result is one wi^t 
needs to be fully weighed and discussed by Your Highnesses, and 
I will not attempt to prejudice your conclusions by offering sug- 
gestions at the present stage, altjfiou|^ I shall be glad to help you 
in any way that I can to work out an effective scheme. If the 
scheme wHich I have briefly outlined above is acceptable to your 
Highnesses it would seem desirable that the rulers of all stat^ 
which are qualified for admis.sion to the chamber should be des- 
cribed as Ruling Princes, the rulers of the lesser states whose interests 
will be represented in the chamber being described as Ruling Qiiefo, 
and I propose to adopt this nomenclature. I may add that it is 
the full intention of the Government of India that changes which 
may be introduced in the relations between the Govemmrat of 
India and the Princes, as for instance, in regard to commissions 
of enquiry, judicial commissions etc, shall he applicable when 
this may seem appropriate and possible to the lesser rulers also. 

As regards the functions of the chamber and the rules of 
business which should regulate its procedure, I would remind 
Vour Highnesses that although there is a strong and influential 
body of ojnnion in favour of the chamber, yet at the time of the 
last conferences the Princes and Chiefs were not unanimous 
m their desire for the institution of a more formal a^niblage 
fhu our aimual meetings. The chamber will have to justify its 
existence and win its spurs. I have expressed the view on more 
than one occasion that the chamber must evolve gi^ually w 
iiues vdiich experience may diow to be best suited to its healthy 
growth, and that it is important to avmd u nne ce s sary restrictions 
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or complications at the outset. The points which it is important 
to bear in mind are as follou*s First, attendance and voting 
in the Chamber will be vohmtarj-. Ever}' Prince must decide 
for himself whether he will attend and take a share in the business, 
and although we may sincerely hope that abstentions will be few 
and that Your Highnesses will realise in an inereasing degree 
the advantages of taking part in the deliberations, yet no pressure 
of any sort can be exercised. Serond, the chamber will be a con- 
sultative and not an executive body. Resolutions passed by the 
chamber must inevitably e.\ercisc influence on the relations of 
Government with darbars not participating in the deliberation of 
the chamber since such resolutions will be weighty contributions 
affecting tlie settlement of matters of common concern to the 
states in which the fina* decision must rest with the Government 
of India. It will, however, be the particular concern of the Gov- 
ernment to saf^uard the interest of the absimt rulers b}’ ensuring 
that their views are elicited and duly weighed, and in tliis manner 
opportunity will always be afforded for the darbars concerned 
to place before the Goveminent of India their recorded views 
on questions of importance that may come before the chamber. 
It has hitherto been the practice to la}' copies of such recorded 
views before the conference, of course with the consent of the 
Darbars which have given utterance to them, and special provision 
diould certainly be made for the continuance of this practice, 
when the chatnher is constituted.Rulers who do not attend the 
meetings will thu.s be assured that their views receive fnil consider- 
ation from their brother Princes as well as from the Government 
of India. Third, the din-ct transaction of business betwin'ii the 
Government of India and any State will not be prejudiced by the 
institution of the Chamber since each individual State whether 
represented in the Chamber or not will maintain its right of direct 
communication with the Government as heretofore. It will b«' 
necessary in this connection to provide specifically that the Chamber 
shall not discuss the internal affairs of any particular State or the 
actions'ttf any individual Ruler. 

Other Suhaidiaty Qasetioaa. 

With these observations I invite Your Hi^nesses to undertake 
the task of formulating your proposals for the institution of the 
Chamber. In Clause (h) of the resolution passed by Your Highiurimes 
on tlie agenda i (js) of the last Conferenct' the recommeiMSldion 
was made that the tern KARENDRA MANDAL (Chapiber ol Riin- 
ces) should be adopted as the designation of the prowled body. It 
is ])os.«iblc that Yonr Highnesses may wisli to make tRMne iteration 
in this designation if it is cvenb'aily decided fimt iMe Chiefs as 
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well as the Princes are to be included in the chamber. If, however, 
Your Highnesses adhere to the recommendation, and if I find 
that it meets with the concurrence of the Musalman Princes the 
Government of India will readily agree to it. The next question 
on the agenda is the codification of political practice. Your 
Highnesses will remember that at the informal discusaon held in 
February zst, 1918, some of the rulers complained, without sped* 
fying particidar instances, that the Government of India had 
on occasions infringed treaties and engagements. As you are 
aware, the Darbars were invited to bring to notice any cases in 
which they considered that there had b^ a failure on the part 
of the Britirii to fulfil treaties and engagements. In response 
several of the Darbars intimated that they had no comjdaibt 
to make and of the complaints which have been made a number 
of them are appeals .against the decisions of Government in cases 
affecting the interests of particular States. Where there appnrs 
to be a justification for reopening such disputes recourse might 
suitably be had to the commissions of enquiry proposed in para* 
graph 308 of the report on the Reforms scheme. Many Darbars 
however contended that the political practice and usage of the past 
had encroached on the dignity and rights of Darbars, and was in 
conflict with the spirit of treaty relations. Copies of a list of 23 
matters regarding which this allegation has been made ^1 be 
distributed for Your Highnesses' information. The exarnination 
of some of the points summarised in the list was taken in hand 
last September by the committm which Your Highnesses appointed. 
The conclusions which were then arrived at will be reported to yon 
by the Committee. 


PbUtieal FtaeUea 

There is no doubt that with the growth of riew conditions 
and the unification of India under the British, politi^ do«.trim 
hu constantly developed. In the case of extra-territorial juris- 
diction, Railway and Telegraph construction, limitation of arnu- 
ments, coinage, currency and opium policy and the administration 
of cantonments, to give some of the more salient instances, the 
relations between many states and the Imperial Governmmt 
have been changed. The change hoarever has cemie about in the 
interests of India as a whole, and 1 need hardly say that there 
has been no deliberate wish to curtail the powers of Prin^ and 
Chiefe. We cannot deny, however, that the treaty positkm has 
been affected and that a body of usage, in tome cases arbitoary, 
but always benevolent, has insensibly come into being. Scum 
^ Your HifdiiMsses have therefore aslm ^t die Daiban should 
for the future have a voice in the formulation of p olitica l practice. 
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The Government of India entirely concur in the justice of this 
and with the approval of ^ Majesty's Government havf 
decided to accede to ywr request in regard to tlmt portion of our 
pditical doctrine which can be expressed in the form of general 
principles in so far as it is based on considerations other than 
treaty rights. From the point of view of Government also it 
cannot but be of the greatest advantage that decisions as to political 
practice which may have a bearing on the States’ prerogatives 
should be taken after formal and collective discussion with rulers. 
We have cq^ to this conclusion with the reservation that tht* 
paramount power retains the right of ultimate decision with regard 
to the principles to be adbpt^, and with regard to the extent 
of ^eir application. We cannot anticipate that we shall always 
be in absolute agreement, but we believe that generally speaking 
opposition has ^n in many cases directed rather at the form 
in which doctrines are set forth than at their substance and wt- 
feel that you will in future view them in a new light when tlir 
reasons on which they are based, and the economic inter-depcndoncr 
British India and the States are frankly explained to you. The 
committee which sat in September has had the advice and assistance 
of the Hon’ble Sir George Lowndes and various officers from th<‘ 
Secretariat and Administrative Departments of the Government 
of India to explain questions concerning telegraphs, telephoiu's, 
currency and mining concessions which had afiorded occasi(;n 
for die development of new principles. Lastly, with regard to the 
procedure to w followed in examining the question of modification 
ot political practice, I understand that there has been a difference 
of opinion. That is to say, the question is whether we should 
scrutinise and test our practice and procedure in the light of general 
piinciides to be abstracted frmn the body of the treaties and 
ongOgments in the hope of thus defining the true position of the 
States with the Government of India, or whether we should endea- 
vour to derive principles frmn the body of case law which has 
grown up. The latter method was ^visionally adopted by the 
oommittee udiich met in September, but it was adopted on the 
understanding that it should not prejudice resort to the deductive 
gwttod aiaa later stage if this seemed to be required. 

It is a fdeasure to me to be able to inform Your Highness^ 
of the intention of the Government of India and of His Majesty's 
Gwenunent to adopt your proposals for the appointment rd a 
Standing Committee m tUs matter ,* as, in the case of the Peiniiaiient 
Q^amber a more formal pronouncement will be made at it ; 'later 
dhte. In cla«» (i) of resolution passed on the subject by the 
last conference Your Plibnesses made jnoposals in regard, to the 
cmntitntioa of the Sifimng Cmnnuttee. These peiposais may 
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be tile sulqect of further discussion during the jnesent 
meeting, so that 1 will say nothing in regard to them at present. 
In da;^ (c) of the resolutioti Your Highnesses reoominendMl 
that the committee should be competent to initiate questions 
affecting Indian States generally or of common interest to India 
as a whde either of their own accord or at the direction of the 
Chamber of Princes for the consideration of the Viceroy. You 
a^ recommended in clause (d) that the agenda for the Chamber 
should be decided in consultation with the committee. The 
<k>vcmment of India accept these recommendations, but I desire 
to make it clearly understood that the committee's initiative is 
restricted absolutely to matters of common concern to the States 
in general. We should, I think, bear in mind that the real function 
of the standing Committee is to continue the work of the permanent 
committee engaged on the modification of Political Practice ; 
provision for the interests of individual States and rulers is made for 
them in the commissions of enquiry and courts of arbitration 
to which I will allude at a later stage. 

The Ckunmiision of lagaliy. 

In this connection I would however add that these remarks 
are not applicable to the suggestions made by some of the Central 
India Daibars for the constitution of Loc^ Committee for the 
settlement of local disputes. The matter is not now before the 
conference for consideration, but I take this opportunity of inform- 
ing the Darbars concerned that the -suggestion has not been lost 
saght of. In the matter of commissions of enquiry 1 will remind 
Your Hig^esses that the original draft proposal framed at the 
informal discussion at Delhi in 1918 provided for the appointment 
of conunissions of enquiry in regard to two descriptions of cases. 
The first related to the settlement of disputes between the Govern- 
ment of India or any local Government and a State or between one 
State and another or to the decision of cases in which a State is 
dissatisfied with the advice of the Government of India or their 
iocal representative. The second contemplated the tender of 
adyke to the Government of In^ when aquestion arises of de- 
priving the ruler of an important State of his rights, digmties 
»od powers or of debarring a member of his family frmn succ^on. 
The Govenunent of Indu with the approval of His Maj«ty s 
^*®vemment have decided to differentiate the appellation w the 
Cw^missioner omven^ for these two purposes. In acowdance 
with the resolution passed on the subject at the last conference 
the term ** Court of Arbitration ” will be given to Commiwns 
of the first kind, and Ae term “ Commission of Enquiry ” to wose 

of the second kind. The Government of India ate unable to accept 
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the recommendatum made in the first part of the resolntion passed 
by the last ConfereDce on the subject of the Court of Arbitration, 
namely that His Excellency the Viceroy before rejecting the request 
of any party for a Commission of Enquiry should invite the opinion 
of the Standing Committee on this point, and that when the request 
comes from toth parties, it diould be favourably entertained. 
The Government of India regard it as of the greatest importance 
that as proposed in paragraph 307 of the Reform Report the Stand- 
ing Committee should refrain from considering or offering advice, 
in regard to questions affecting any individual State or Ruler 
unless on the invitation of the Viceroy who would only refer to 
the Committee with the 'concurrence of the Darbar concerned 
and if he considered that such a reference would be helpful. Simi- 
larly the Government of India are unable to agree to the stipulation 
that whra the request for a Court of Arbitration comes from both 
parties, it should be favourably entertained by the Viceroy since 
althou^ it would be in the highest degree unliicely that His Excel- 
lency would reject such a request, it is nevertheless desirable 
that he ^ould retain discretion to do so. But the Government 
of India accept both the suggestions made in the resolution passed 
by the lastc onferenceon agendum (i) (6), namely, («) that it should 
be made dev Aat the party concerned, on the names of the pro- 
posed cottunissioners being intimated to him, will have the rijg^t 
of challenging the nomination of any of the Commissioners, this 
ri(^t to be exerdsed only once, and (() that the machinery proposed 
should not be put in motion if the ruler of the State concerned 
himself prefers the question to be dedded by the Government 
without a commission of enquiry. When circumstances arise in ; n 
important State such as would be dealt with by a commission 
of enquiry it will imuriably be appointed unless the ruler of the 
State concerned prefers that the Government of India drould 
come to a decision without the appointment of a commission. 
It must be understood of course that the right of challenge w^ 
apjdy to each original nominee, but not to the person substituted 
for each nominee challenged. The question of the establishment 
of more direct relations between the States and the Government 
of Iirdia ^ not been lost sight of. .1 described in my address to 
Your Hignnesses in January the general views of the Government 
ei India on the question, jthe advantage of introducing dianges 
of the land propo^ and the difficulties in the patii. These paints 
were oommunkated at length to tiie Secretary of State uffio has 
signified the goieial concurmce of His Majesty's Goveemnent 
in our views, and I& Majesty’s Government equally witt the 
Government of India are anxious that early progre ss be 

made with the adreae. Very great difficulties am ooaqpfexities 
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an^ boiMver, involved in its introduction, and I cannot do moie 
than aik Your Hi^uMaaes to acoq>t my assurance that time is 
not bein^ bnt action. His Honour the Lieutenant'Govenior 
of the Punjab nropo^ to discuss the subject with the Fimjab 
rulers ooncetned during the ensuing cold weathor, and I have 
arranged with the Bombay Government that a special investiga- 
tion shall be commenced at an early date in' that presidency as a 
preliminary to further consideration of the scheme as 
the Bombay States. The question of strai^tening the diannd 
of commonication with states which are in direct political rda* 
tions with the Central Government, such as those in Rajputaim 
and Central India, is also being carefully considered. As r^adrs 
the question of lotal statistics which has ^n placed on tiie agenda, 
I propose to say a few u'ords to Your Highnesses later. As regards 
item (IV) of the .Agenda, the question of the desirability of co- 
operation in matters of public health, 1 feel that no useful purpose 
woidd be served by adding to the memorandum whi^ has been 
placed before Your High<icsses. .It is unnecessary for me to make 
any remarks regarding item (V) of the agenda. It is satiidactory 
that Your Highnesses are considering the question of the future 
organisation of the Imperial Service Troops. The Government 
of India regard the matter as being of the highest importance 
and I am sure that Your Highnesses will concur in this. I trust that 
your deliberations with the military authorities will be productive 
of good results. I recommend to Your Hi^nesses' earnest consi- 
deration the desirability of adopting measures for the encourage- 
ment of horse-breeding in your States. Ihe matter is one of 
imperial concern, and 1 hope that the Government of India may 
rely upon the c(M>peration of those darbars whose territories 
are suitaUe for the breeding of horses. You may count on the ex- 
put advice of Goieral Templer, the Director-General of the Army 
Remount Department, who has the matter much at heart. Con- 
nected with this subject is the adoption of preventive measures 
against the spread of surra in Indian States. I hope that your 
deliberations with Col. Farmer will be productive of a joint system 
to combat the ^sease. I trust that your discussions with Dr. 
Hayden, tire Director of the Geological Survey of India, may have 
convinc^ Your iCf^nesses that it is equally in the interests of 
ypnr states and of India as a whole, that gi^ts of mineral conces- 
sions in your States should not be made without careful scrutiny. 
The questum was discussed at length by the committee a]^xunted 
b^ Your Highnesses which sat last September at Simla, yoa 
Vw no doubt give your careful attention to the recommendatiras 
*Bsde 1 ^ Your Highnesses will remember that in the session 

1917 oertaiu resolutions were adopted rqiarding statistics, cs- 
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pccially in regard to the production and distribntion tA food and 
raw iwAtwials. Events have tan^t us the great importance of 
accurate statistics in assisting administration, and in the solution 
of those Economic proUems vdiich now confront the world. The 
result of the resolutions to which I have just referred has been 
very satisfactory, and the co-opmtion of the States has brought 
the agricultural statistics of India on to a new plane. Last year 
a class of instructions was for the first time hdd in Calcutta and was 
attended by representatives from Hyderabad, Baroda, Mysore and 
other states. It proved so successful that it will be held again this 
year and I understand that officials frenn the Hyderabad. Baroda, 
Mysore, Gwalior and Bundi States have again been nrmiinated to 
attend the instructional class to be held this month. Since the 
Conference His Exalted Highness the Nizam has appointed a 
Erector of Statistics for Hyderabad. 


Chmelniion. 

I fear I have detained Your Highnesses for a long time and 
you may think I have gone into unnecessary detail. But I have 
spoken at length deliberately thinking it desirable that you drould 
have tefore you a comprehensive survey of the situation as it 
now stan^. Looking back on the progr»s made since then icep> 
tion of the Conference scheme, I think we may congratulate our- 
selves on what has been achieved. We must not be impatient 
if at times our progress may seem slow. Remember the old saying 
that "That to which time has not been a party, time will not ratify.” 
Progress is not to be judged only by the quantity of the resolutions 
passed and the decisions taken or even by their quality We 
must look higher and higher than this. We are enpged in the 
designiiu and erection of an edifice intended to endure for many 
years. Tne success of a biuiding, whether the test be its durability, 
its oonvoiience or its beauty, depends not only on the solidity of 
its foun^tion, the quality of the material us^ and the skill of the 
workmen Mnployed, but on the spirit which inspires the ardritects 
who make the olans. In our buildii^ enterprise, are we the archi- 
tects inspired by a sinrit which will guide us to success ? The 
answer in my opinion is emiffiatically ' yes.’ It is, yes, bechdiBe 
we have begun in a s^rit of candour, loyalty, liberality and iM)id- 
will. I am sure that if this siarit guides us till our task is ocme, 
when we readi the end we shall be able to say we have dode wdL 
It 0^ remains for me to convey to yoa at the express dipe his 
Majesty's Secretary of S^te his cmdial wishes (ac thoiiklco^ of 
the Cooferenoe. 
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fMm iMofaitiaa. 

At the conclusion of the Viceroy’s speech the Mahareia o| 
Gwalior moved a resolation congratulating the Government on 
the oonclu^ of Peace and iit the course of his speech paid an 
eloquent tribute to the officers of the Government for their aptoiwiM 
devotion to duty. 

The Maharaja of Bikanir seconding the lesolution said 
Vour Excellency, I beg to second the resolution moved by 
my old and valued friend, the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalkar. 
I heartily associate myself with what His Highness has said, and 
am happy to join hini in the .tribute which he has paid to our 
splendid Indian army, to Lord Hardinge, to Your Excellency and 
the Government of India, to/His Excellency General Sir Charles 
Monro and the other Commahders-in-Chief in the various theatres 
of War, also, in view of the part which our own troops have b^ 
})ri\’ileg^ to take in the War, to the officers, services, and depart* 
ments of the Imperial Government, not forgetting our fn^s 
of the political department, and the British officers associated 
with our troops, at the victorious termination of the world war 
which so completely absorbed our attention and energies during 
the five dreary years of its duration. It is but naturad that our 
thoughts should turn to the future, to the period of regeneration 
that has already begun and of construction that lies before us. 
It is true we have the problems of individual states and of our 
own peoples to attend to. Important thoa|^ they arc the ordeal 
of the great war through which we have emerged and the comrade- 
ship which it occasioned have necessarily left their mark upon 
our perspective. Consequently the things which a few years ago 
loomed large on our horizon have now as a matter of course suffered 
diminution in stature. We catmot but re^rd them now as some- 
what parochial affairs. The close association in danger, the parti- 
cipation in adversity as also tire sharing of the ultimate triumph 
have united the Imperial Government and the Indian States 
more closely than ever, and have led to a better realization of our 
respective difficulties and anxieties, our hopes and aspirations, 
«ur standpr^ts and ideals. They have brought home to us, better 
than an 3 ^hing else ever could, the very real identity of internts 
which exists between the British Government and the Indian 
l^ces, a ^t, Mdtich I venture to assert can never be over emriia- 
•‘iwd. Unless I am greatly mistaken it is considerations such w 
these that have led His Highness the Maharaja Scindia to touch 
upon the Imperial aurect of our relations; doubtless to them ^ 
»lso attributable some of the retnarics which have to^v fallen 
from Your Excellency’s lips, as also the welcome and highly grati- 
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fyiiw snaoiinoenientt idiicli yoa, tir, have joet made of Ihe doeiaoa 
M H» Imperial llajeaty'a (iovenunent in lepid to matten of the 
hfi^MBt hnpoit to os. Some old time anaagementa having aerved 
their pnipoae for many yean natnnlly stood in need of adjust- 

meat and reform, and therefore the dediums announced must be 
productive of the highest gt^. The end of the war leaves with the 
Princes the gratifying feriing of a solemn duty loyally and om- 
soaintioudy performed, and pmormed also to the utmost of their 
capability and resources, with the Imperial Government. It 
leaves the will and determination to allow nothing to remain 
undone which is calculated farther to strengthen the bonds that 
already unites us and so we are surely entitled to look at the future 
wi^ high hopes and to assume it to be full of bright augury. As 
for the ndative position of the British Government and the Ininces 
the paramountcy of the former is beyond dispute, and the relation 
of the latter as allies and friends is as freely admitted as it is clearly 
defined. Guided as we, in Your Excellency’s eloquent words, 
are by candour, loyalty, liberality and goodwill, there is no need 
between us for that evil thing ’ secret diplomacy ’ . We have stood 
together in the past and weathered many a storm. We devoutly 
h(q>e that an era of peace and prosperity lies in front of us for many 
a year to come, but should fortune be fickle, should we have to 
faceonce again external aggression or internal trouble, should we 
have to fig^t the Bolshevik menace or to repel the invasion of a 
fodirii or arrogant foe, .the Britjsh Government and the Ruling 
Princes will assuredly continue to stand together shoulder to 
shoulder, united in their loyalty and devotion to Their Gracious 
King Emperor. Whatever betide, and come who may, the union 
riudl abide and stand every strain. 

The Maharaja of Navanagr next said : — Your Excellency : — 
I have much pleasure in moving the following resolution : — * ‘That 
this conference records a hearty vote of thanks to His Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner and tenders him warm congratulations 
for the eminent services rendered by His Highness at the peace 
conference." 

Not many words are needed to cunmend this proposition 
to the cordial acceptance of this conference and it is with 
a light healt that I am dischatig^ the pleasant duty which we 
Princes assembled here owe to our distinguished brother who 
combines in himself brilliant accmnplishments of a varied kind, 
any sin^ (me of vdiiuh would raise its fortunate possessor to an 
eminaice far bqrond the average line. In greeting the Mah^ja 
of IKkaner we are mtefaUy recognising his strenuous work always 
readily and willinpy undertaken for the welfore and advaniDenient 
oiont Older, hjsfi i iao uaa fo t ei m anshipvdudi is invariah^ynn^ 
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oa thi tide pwp^i v idvince of India md the Tirfim itttM* 

hk baraiii^ pttriotkm and his loyalty and devotioa to the Crown. 
If antnie n prodigal m endowing him with the best of her gifts 
ahc hAS corichcd wd ra i sed AeprestiMof our Order tad heseniMKl 
one of ns to {day a prominrot p^ m the ^t events that have 
jost dosed, a unique chapter in the worid's history for wfaidi 
we are justto proud. Your Excellency related to us two yeass 
ago what Sir Kobert Bordeii said in the Canadian House of Commons 
regarding' His Hig hne ss the Maharaja of Bikaner. He was referred 
to as a man of splendid loyalty and devotion who governed his 
country along progressive lines, and who had contributed in eveiw 
possible way to fhe winning of this war. Your Highnesses, this 
was said in z^xy and it admirably epitmnizes the character and the 
rdf of His iHghness, and was almost a proidmtic utterance whm we 
remember that not two yean had efap^ before His Highnqn 
joined Sir Robert Borden in signing the peace vdxich won the war, 
and closed the reign of military terror which Germany had estab> 
lished over Europe since Bismark inflicted dishonourable terms of 
prostrate France at Versailles. Your Excellency, if your Vice* 
roydty has synchronised with dark years of national danger and 
difficulties, it nas also witnessed noble efforts unparalldled in history 
in udridi India bore an honourable part crowned at last with a 
glorious victory. Further, it has ushered in for India not only a 
magnificent future but a present recognition of her position in the 
cabinet of the emigre, tw doors of which were barred till zqzy. 
It was Your Lordship who selected His Hi^ess the Maharaja 
of Bikaner as a representative of Indian ninces to^ attr^ the 
Imperial War Conference and the Imperial War ^binet in 1917 
along with two representatives from British India. It was not 
only an honour much appreciated by us but a recognition of om 
partnership in the Empare which until then was an academic 
iffirase, valued in theory but passed over in practice. The inantle 
that His Highness then wore with characteristic success and dignity 
fell at Your Excellen<y’s choice on worthy shoulders in totS, and 
my esteemed friend Iw Hq^ess the Imbaraja of Patiala nobly 
carried on the traditions established by his distinguished prMe- 
cessor of the previous year. We are again grateful to Your Ex- 
cellency for sdecting His Highness of Bikaner to represent m 
at a table where sat me great statemien of the world charged with 
a missiem the extentamLniagnitude of which included the dispr^ 
of nations, and the safeguarding of humanity and its civilisation 
for the future. It was no ^nafl honour to us that His Impenal 
Majesty was graciously pleased to appmnt His Highnw as a 
plempotentiaiy Comndsaioiier and Prpinrator ^ rweet of to 
B mpiie t lffg with Mr. Mdota^ and Lord Sinha under the 
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Ro^ S4pi Kannal and iteiet aathoriiiiig fib to BQgotiate 

ttia oooelade any tveaties, ooavaptkms or afiaagemeDto wliidi 
mig^t eosoe.as a result of the ddibecatioiis and diacntriwis.at the 
ContooiQe. Regarding His Hif^ness’ woifc it would be a 
bresiiniption on my part to review die great services His Ifigbness 
nas rendered to Inwand the Empire. It was with a thrill of pride 
that we learnt that His Ifirimess alone conducted irapor^t 
negotiations regarding India's inclusion in the League of Nations 
at Paris during the unavoidable absence in England of berth Mr. 
Montagu imd Lord SMia. This sin^ instance is sufficient to 
show ue im|^t confidence that Im Highness inspired in the 
minds of the British Empire Delation by reason of his commanding 
abilities and to-sigfatM and reliable statesmanship. Devotion 
to the eininre has for His H^hness an interpretation which is all 
embracing and knows no distinction of caste, county or rel^n. 
.Alike to the cause of his Order and to that of British India he 
advocated progressive reforms for India. Feariess of criticism 
His Highness further interpreted the Mahomedan sentiment 
strenuously and ably at the Paris Congress for which he was grate> 
fully thanked by the Mahomedan Community of Bombay on his 
return. As rumour has it, and the information is that it is a reliable 
t^t. rumour His Highness's presentation of the Mahomedan case at 
the Peace Conference was for abler and exhibited greater sagacity 
and acumen than that submitted by the representatives of the 
Turkish Government itself. The Prime Minister’s validictory letter 
to His Highness contains a generous appredatimi, a part of which 
I will here quote with Your Excellency s permission “You have^ 
devoted yot^lf to the interests of the Indian Empire and return 
with the satisfactory knowledge that you have jdayed a part much 
appreciated Iw your cdleagues." Mr. Montagu has rimilarly 
eulogised His Highness on great puUic services. Your Excellency 
has also shown your great appreciation of His Highness* work 
in a letter which is recent and although we all may possibly remem- 
ber it wdll I would like fo quote a Aort extract from it “I feel 
however that, I should like to write you a line to congratulate 
you very hdinily on the great part which you have {dayed since 
you accqpted the Prime Minister's invitation last year to assist 
m the peace deliberations %s the representative of the Princes 
and Cbwfo of India. I know with swt remaricable ability and 
mditical sagacity Your Highness has performed your t^ and 
tn^ owes to you and to your odleagues a debt of grafo^ for 
having so worthily repreieoted her in die greatest ga!lffii|ii|lsg of 
statesmen that the worid has evmr seen.V I shouhi uffie 

this putffic opportunity dt'ooniWtulating Your liiidpcyiri 
may respectfwy do so on >oar Arreelleacy's sdeotidn bidia's 
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dekgites to tie War Conference axd the Peace Conferecce wliiek in 
•very eaeo ia more tbaii jnslified •!>>’ the exceptional merits and 
sideivdid work of each of the delegatee selected. India has no mom 
TiJnahle servant and friend than the Hon’Itle 8ir James Meaton, and 
{xnd yiiiha’a elevation to the peerage is a testimony of the excep> 
titAinily high regard in which he is held hy his Imiwritd Migesty the 
King Kmtwror ai.d the British Cabinet. Turiiirg to Mahartda 
Bikaner, he said : Yonr Highness, it must lie a n atter of deep grati- 
fication to yon that you have imnioasrrid>l,v advanced and signalised 
the r.oble tradition of your glorious house, and of the must distin- 
guished of ytur ancestors who were trusted rouiirillors of the Mogul 
Kinpcrora by an eqtwl display of splendid devotion, gallant services 
ill the field, and sagacious and valnaMc advire in thciouneil cliamlier 
id the enipiiv. Your Excellency, without In'spassii g further m on 
your valonblo time I snlimit the resolution for the hearty arrcptanco 
of this Conference. 

The rofolutioii wos carried nem con. 


Viceroy a Cloung Speech 

In closing the conference on the Nth Koveniber the Viceroy 
made an inter.’Sthsg sivech deft ndirg the action of the Covcriin cut 
of India in the Afghan muddle, h’oid His E.\cellei.(y Ym r High- 
nesses will forgive me if 1 take this (i)ipurttiiiil.v of dealing with 
aiothoi nwtter of pvdJic interest though not diivetly affecting Your 
liiglinossos. 1 h'.ve always made a rule of igi oring attacks made 
in tho pivss, hut 1 must take an exception in the ease of an article 
in the “Times ’ cabled out by Rcviter. 'I’hc summary vvbich apjicar- 
id yesterday contained the following passage, “('nnon s statement 
that llie vital letter of Sir Hamilton Giant, l y vvbich the Govcni- 
mciit reliiuinislu'd control of external a fairs of Afghanistan, was 
not kept linck was emmeous. The letter was not only withheld from 
public for some days, but was not even received J.y Mr. Moi tagu 
until the clnv after the text of the tr.'aty had n-nched London. Tho 
whole episode, says the “Times” is in keeping with the policy of 
evasion which too often marks the action of the present (loveri.ineiit 


of India.” .... , « 

I do not proixwe to deal with the question of pi ln y eninodicd 
in that letter of Sir Hamilton Grant l»eyoi d saying this, tiiat wo 
dclilx!ra*'cly turned tair Tiacks on the past i<»lic,v of atteiuptii.g to 
control Afghan foreign relations through a pajar condition. Tho 
aim of our i«)liev is, to quote l ord Curzon’s recent si eedi in the 
House of Ixirds ns summarised by Reuter, ' fome arrai g« inent with 
the Afghan Government which couhl differ in many iniisji tai.t les 
|>cct8 from the preceding arrangement l-nt which would give ns 
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iMflr MWf tl»«HralUtUai;aMM|r,»Mi{|U0arai 
Ite feHrtiir vho frw aad-k^ to Britibi nO whoa 
«• 0^ Kvo ia tho MmmSaMir" UwofMaolhioiMnltik 
•OMiotoittofcA|tfi>iifatiB*»iowiga wlotioMirillboaMh ao to ba»o 
oar oppraviL Tin wo aro MtUflod titat Af^MuditHi'a foioiga nb- 
tiom on aodi ai to moot oar opptoral, tUi ooeoad eli^ter coatoioiBit 
tho tnoty of friendildp wffl not bo writtoo. 

Rit wbat I wiih to lofer tot ounro portiealoriy tO'^, b not tho 
wbdom or oowiadom of oif oonduot of oar foraicn oflun, bat tho 
^•i|0 of 0 poBoj of ofiiion wUch b modo ocoioot mjr Oororooioiif. 
Bore ofdn, it dw ebaigo hod boon oooehod in gmioiol tonof, I woold 
hoTo ignotod itk boeaoflo it b obvionaljr onproOtobb to bondp arga- 
monb ofor o qoootion whbb moot laigolp bo o mottor of opinioB. 
Ib thh 0000, howofor, it b eoopled with (he eonorete ooeuaaiaon tbot 
wo hod withhold Sir Hamilton’e btter not onb from the puUb for 
aoBM doijra, bat oron from the Soeiotory of State antil tho ^ otter 
the text of the trootp hod rooehed Loi^. Now this oDegotion eon 
bbnondjr only bo booed on oonieetuio. For (ho Seentary of State 
almw 00 ^ inform the “Timea’* of tho footo ond no one b mwe 
panetilioaa thon Mr. Montaga in aueh mottero. 

Lot mo give one or tvo dotoo which will I hope dbpooe of thb 
matter. I find that I oommaineoted tho tormo of (he propooed letter 
to the Sooretary of State'o telegrom on tho 4th of Augn^ It pro> 
onmaUy roaohed him either on tho 4(h of Auguat or on tho 5th, ao 
I toooirod hb reply on tho 6th of Angnat The (rooty woo oignod 
on the Sth of Augnot ond the oetual text of the btter, oo delivered 
to tho Abhona, woo tobgrophed tho next day. It b aoid that (ho 
latter woo not oven reoeiv^ by (ho Soerota^ of State nntil tho day 
oftor tho text of the treaty had roaohed London. It moot be obviona 
that witih the boot will in the world and with the moat etBebnt oabb 
oyotem, the text of a btter delivered with a treaty of Peaoo on the 
Sth of August ooald not have roaohed London more ozpeditioaaly, 
and moreover the anbotanoe of the btter aa aetoally delivered to tho 
Afghan itebgatoa waa eontained in my telegram to the Sooretary of 
State of Ammat 4th to whbh I have roforrod above. 

Year Highnoaoea, thb b a matter wUdi can be of littb intmoot 
to yoo and I hope yon will forgive mo for inttodadag thb aabioot 
into aqr q^h, bat I felt that I had to take the oarlioot opportn^y 
<d dealing with a matter which ao clooefy alfoetod my bonoar. 
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Constitution of 

The Government of India 1919. 


Victroy and Govemor^iencral ol India. 

Hift Kxccll-ncy tlie Right Hon. Baron Cholmaford, n.C.M.O^ 

U.M.I.K., (i.C'.B.K., n^snnud clmrjii* of oIRn*, :iili A|»ri|, 

Coundl. 

Sir G. S. Barneft, K.C.B. Took his sent, iSth April, 1P|i> 

William Henry Hoare Vinwut. Toi»k hi>* N-ni 21si April, I!i17 
„ (Now Lonl) .lamoK Seorjrie Mestoii K.(\S.I., 

„ (\ H. A, Hill, K.O.S.I., (M.E., TfM»k his seat, :itii July, IPi:. 

,. Snukarau Nuir. Took his si‘at, 2 imI NovemU*r, ItesifriKil. July ’III 
„ Klinii lih. Minn Muhnniniml SliaH (Viee Sir Siinkarnii Nnir 2M July 'iti) 

M G. U. ijfiwiuk'S, K.C.S.I., T<H»k his sent, ItetriiilN r, 

Extraordinary Mcmbei— 

M. K. Gen. Sir i'harles (*nrmirhne1 Mourn, G.t'.M.ti,, K.r.U., Coinmniulrr- 
iu-riiief in liiilin 


IVpt.nf Finance 
Military Fiiniui* Pept, 
lloiiie Dept. 

Il' Vfiiiie niid A^friniliiirnl Dept 
rni'ciL'U ami I'olitienl Dept, 


l^'pt. of Coninierec* ami liulustry 
J 'll hi ie Works Dept. 

I’ept.of Eilucatioii 
l^'jfishitivo lH»pt. 
liaiUm lk‘pt. 

Iinlian Mniiit 'oiis Boanl 


Secretarioa to the Government ol India. 

Hon. M. M.tliihlNiy, l.r.H. 

„ G. B. H. Kell. c.a.i., r.i.K. 

„ SirJ.H. DiilsMtlny, K.r.i.K. 

„ K. A. .Mnitt, 

„ Sir J. B. Woml, K.r.i.ii., rji.l., 
r.l.K., i.Cij., (Koreiyrii) : Hon, Sir A. II. 
tirant, k.cm.k., r.a.l., i.c.h. (I’olitif*nl). 
Moll. K. I.OW, n.i.K., i.cMi. 

„ i\ K. Row, M.I.C.K. 

„ H. Sharp, rjB.i. 

„ A. T*. Mnihliman, IXjt. 

„ Sir Uolicrt GillaUf K.CJ.I. l.cjt . 
(I'reMlt.) F. A. Haiiow (Secy.) 

Sir Thonus Holancl. K.r.i.£., F.aj. 

T. Ryan, C.I.B. (Sery.) 


Personal Stall ol His Eacellenqr the Viceroy. 

Frivnto seev. J. L. Maffey, CM.E., i.Cii. 

A'st . pte. Capt. W. Buchanan RhUcll 

Mily. wy. Lt. col, R. Verney, Rifle Brigade 

l’«‘rsnl asst. R. Parsons. 

* 'oniptlr. of hontioholil. Maj. J. Mackoiwic, c.l.B, Bath Sikhs 
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Tht SiipriHit UgWatif f Council 

A E ljCti d momboio <27. 

Name. KWcturaft*. 


Boo Hohiilar B. N. Hanna (iinnO 

Sb«Sriiiiviuia Hoiitri 

Tv. J. Patel 

Bir Dilute Sduljee Wacha 

Mr. Bnamilm Nath Bauerjif 

Kni Bita Nath lla.v Baluulin 

Dr. Tej B(ihafliir Haprii 

1*aiulit Moilau Moluiu Mnlnvi.vii 

Sanlar Baliailur SuiMlar Majifliin 

Mauitg Bah Too, 

Bai Mioilur KriMlniH s^nlmy 
Mr. Kipfiini Kumar Chniuln 
Uouciih Bhri KriHliiui Kliaimrdf 

Hr. K. y« RanKOKwami Ayyaiumr 
Khan Bahailar Sayacl Allnliaiuhi 
Moliaraja Hir Maniiulm i'liniulni Niintli 
Baja Sir Uanifial Singh, km m.k. 

Raja Bajeiulm Nnrn.vnu Hlioiijii m 
B ai Bohoiiur Bitthai*. I hut Slmkiil 
Khan Baha«tttr Hir AmiuI Ali Kiiaii 
Mr. Mohoimil Ali .litiiinli 
•• Abilnr Kahiin 
Khan Bahoilur Nawah SniyiJ 
Ali Chaiuihri 

Baja Sir Muhammaii Ali MnliiniiiiinU 
Khan, K.c.i,c., Khnii Hnli.'uliir, <ir 
Maliammuilaljnil. 

•Mr. Maaliarul 
„ Malcom N. Hogg 
„ W. A. Iron>iuk* 


VotfoMfial CuiiiK*'!, Md;lraf 
|lo tiO 

Do Buinbay 

po do 

Da BifignI 

|>A do 

|h. I*, r. 

))o do 

Do Punjah 

ihi Burma 

fio Biliar and Orism 

Di» Amin 

Difir riot C'ouiu*il4 uiijil Miinir*i- 
|»n1 ( lAnmitun*:*. T. 

|jiiiilhoM*.‘r>«, undroit 

Dt» Homliay (Duinrjui 

IjiixlliolilfTs. Peiigal 

Do ritirfd Pruviiui-?i 

l.iiiuthi>ld«‘rit of Agra 
Do Bihur ami Orim 

Do I ‘iiTrul Pro villi 

Mulititniiiaduii i'oininuiiiry. iiuilm<% 
iio Konibnv 

Do Hoiigiif 

l)ii iJti 


Do I'liiiitl ProviiuM't 

Du Bihar omi Oriumi 

BoiiUiuy ('liuinbi*r of Cuiiuiiori'i- 
BfUg;jl rlisiiiiU-r of I'lUMmonv 


B. Nominated Membera 33. 
Official HBuofiRa. 


Lt.-Col. A U Aplin. c.h.i. 

Sir. J. S. Donahl, K.c.i.is., r.s.i. 

•• Vcwy fiOvett, 

Vacant 

Mr. A. 11. fiOfttuH-ToiTonimiii 
„ F. J. Monahan 
„ C. A. Riitcaiil, c.v.o 
„ F.H.C.WaMi 
F. S. A. Slouock, c.t.K. 

„ W. J.Beiil.C.«.i. 

Sir E. D. Mactagaii, r.s.i. 

„ R. W. Gillan, K.c‘.)i.i. 

„ A. H. Grant, r.Ki.. (M.k. 

• J. H. DiilMinluy 
Snrg.*«»n«Gom*ral \l. li. KilouriD 


nuiiiiii. 

Till- N. W. F. Proviuein 

Till* Tnifid Proviixi'ii 
The ruiijul> 

.\indnif« 

Bfiigal 

Boinhiiy 

Bihar ami Orim 
IVmrul ProVim-osi 
Absiom 

l■llvl•rlulu•ut of India 
1)0 
Do 
Du 
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ya)or>Cknct»1 A. H. ca, r.i.B, I)„ 

Mr. C. H. Kcrteren D,, 

„ H. i^ariHCiJE, D,, 

„ B. E. Hon«nlC.T.E. Do 

„ Ml mgiMll hlK. Do 

„ B. A. Dn 

F, C. Bohc Dll 

„ A. I*. Mu(Uiiimn,c,i,K, Dn 

„ a. B. riarkc. au,ll Do 

„ Q. B. H. Fell, r.i.B. Dn 

.. H. F. Hownnl, r.i.B. Do 

„ .1. r, Tliom])w»ii Do 

„ V. E. Low Do 
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Non-Oflidal Members. 

Si. Paxulbhoy CiiTTimblifty, Kt. c.i.E. Imlinn rommi roini l^»mmnTliTv 
Kiiaii HiiliAiUir Mian miliaiimiad 

Shnfi CM.E. .Mulinin (‘mn. l uiiinb 

Klian ZulHkar Ali Klian, C.s.i. Laiullinlih'rs 

SiiUMajor ami Hon. Capt. Ajjnb kimu. 

Sarilar llahatlur, 1 . 0 . 11 . 

Sir (j. M. Cliittiavis, k.(.m.u. 


Present Constitution of the Council. 

Ily tiio proviso to Rcpniation 1 for rlu* l^‘}ri»>lati\v ( diinpil nf ilio rii»v<*riioi- 
(Scnml it is ilcclnrtHl that it shall iti»t U* lawful tor the (iovcriior.Uriifriil to 
iKiiuiiiatc Ml many iinn-oflftcial iicrsims thaitho majority of all the Members of 
the Touncil kIiuU 1a: nuu-officials 

OfBciab*^ 


(a) Memlicrs of the Executive Tounril 

(b) Ihe Lieutenant-Gou-riior or CMiief Commit ••noi' of the Trovinre I 

(o) Noiniruitcii MeiiiUTs 27 


Total 

Non-OfBdels— * 

(a) Khictoil Members 

(b) Nominated Members 


Total 32 




^Hlleial majority, exclusive of the (•ovoriinr-fionoral 



Proceedings of 

The Indian Legislative G)uncil 

, 1919 . 

The Cowwil met >t the Chamber. |m|>etlai Secretariat. Delhi 

on Thunda/, tho 6tb Fehivwx. 1919. 

PRESENT : 

H • Exmlteacy Baron Chelmrford. P.C.. G liiS.L, G.V.I.& G.CM.G., G.C.B.E. 

Viceroy and Governor General PRESIDING, and 59 Me-ben, of 
whom 52 were Additional Membeia. 

' H. E. the Coainaiida^in*Chie^ first kid on the table telomrains 
thanking the Council for its congratulations to the allied artnics fur 
their victories. Then came the Viceioy’s addrese. 

H. E. the Vicoroy's Opening Addrem. 

In his review of the position of affairs since the Council last met 
in September 1918, His Erccllency at the outset alluded to the 
elevation to the Peerage of Sir S. P. Sinha, ai:d next explained 
why the life of the Council, which would have ordinarily tenninat- 
cd in .September next, had been extended to one year, so that it 
]-eni:u]ied ae it was till 20 July 1920. He next said : — 

“Among the legislative matters to be brought before you in the 
onRuii'g Session arj two Bills of the highest importance, I refer of 
course to the Bills to give offect to the recommendations of the 
Commission presided over by Sir Sydney Eowlalt. These recom- 
mendations were unanimous, and coming as they did from persons 
who command the gieatest authority, the Government of India 
decided that they should Iw brought before this Council in the 
shape of the necessary legislative measures. The r.ecessity for 
proceed])^ with legislation on the subiect in this Session is of course 
duo to the early termination of hostilities and the prospect of the 
conclusion of peace in the near future. The very impertant powers 
which have enabled the public peace and order of India to be preserv- 
ed dwing the war will shortly come to an erd. It is essential in 
my judgment that they should be replaced by addiuate substitutes. 
The sudden release from restraint and control of the fotces of ananhy 
would involve a position which we cannot contemplate. The reaction 
Against all authority wUch has manifested itself in many phrts of the 
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civilised world is not likely to leave India entirely luitouched, ard 
the powers of evil are still abroad. We cnm.ot shut our eyes to the 
undoubted existence in India of definitely revolutionary organimtions. 

“There are facts which can neither be dented nor explaineil awa\ . 
and the Governnioit of India would l>e failing in its duty if it dh! 
not make preparation to deal with them. After the most anxiou 
consideration of the subject I have come to the very clear coiu lusit) 
that special measures are essential, not only to the mah.tenarce oi 
His M^esty's Government in this country, but to the safety of th;* 
lives and property of its citiaens. 1 can only commend tliew* Bill? 
to your very earnest and careful consideration.” 

Then he announced that the Committee for investigating ii." ) 
flail administration, held in abeyance since 191.H owing to the war, wa^ 
soon to be appointed, and also that the recomnieiKlations of th.^ 
Arms Act Committee are being considered and a coinmuniiiue was 
soon to be issued. He next turned to 

Education. 

“I have already mentioned in this Com ril the Bill intrni'«;nd 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Patel to enable district nninicipalities in ih^i.'hny 
to adopt with the sanction of the Local Goveriimeiit roinpniM ly 
elementary education for cliiklreii. That Bill has row be^onic law, 
and I am glad to sec that the (ioveniment of Ikinbay prc^pcisr p' 
lieliave ill a liberal manner to any mui icipality uhich luvires and is 
able to adopt its provisions, I have recently given my assent to a 
Bill of a similai nature but of wider applicallon in Bihar and Orissa, 
and oilier Bills aio either awaiting intioduction c.r ha^ nnived at 
various stages in the )TOGess of Icgislafion. 

“It is a matter for congratulation that in two provinct s wliere 
primary education has hithe’-to been peculiarly 1 ackwari. i;airel\, the 
rpited Provinces ai.d the Puj‘jab, vigorous action is i ow eniitmipiali 

“The coni]nilsory education Bills which ar** in i na i Ks c;[ li - 
f’uming law require that G oven -.niei t hhould be satisfied that prn\Tr 
facilities are, or can Ik* provided before the measriv l.ecomes aptli- 
cable in any particular area. This is a very ] roper (oi.dili<.*i ai d 
1 make no doubt that Local Guveri mei ts. when layii g f o\i*ii rules 
under such sections, will also pay special atfcJiticn to the very 
important problem of the traiiiii.g of ieacliers. Ainoj g i.ii u 
cular tcacl irs only 32 percent are trained. If. "»* ho|e jow 
that the wai* is over, the rate of expai ^ion of mass emKation is 
accelerated, the institutioi s for the trainii.g of ^crl ae.r lar tea* Ij' is 
''^ill have to Ije multi) lied. **j!hiiged ai d btrei gthei cd. Itr, llic tiM 
tJweiitia! of a school is an eflicient teacher, ai.d if i ui t<*atke)> are 
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ineffieient, the money epent upon thmr pny and upon the buildings, 
etpiipment and up-keep of the aehooi ie only too likely to be money 
t^wn amy. We addreamd the Iioeal Oovemmente on this in. 
jiortant matter in 1916, and further allotted a recurring Imperial 
grant of 30 lakhs for the training and pay of teaebera in the ensuing 
year. I observe with pleasure that the resdution issued by the 
(lovemment of the United Provinces in pursuance of the policy for 
the expansion of primary education lays special stress upon the 
ini|K)rtaiice of training teachers, which is inde^ as I have frequently 
urged, a- neoessary preliminary to any effective advance. 

Induitriee Cmimiimoii. 

"Since the last occasion on which I addressed you, wc have 
received the loug-exiieoted Report of the Industrial Commisrioii. 
I regard this Report as a State document of the greatest value and 
importance. With the underlying principles which form the basis 
')f the Commission’s recommemlations, namely, the urgent necessity 
not only fw the improvement of Indian industries, but for the more 
active partici|iation of Government in developing them, I imagiin* 
there will be unanimity of opinion. I believe strongly that there is a 
great future before Indian iiriustries, but it is necessary that, if the 
full harvest is to bo reaiied, the land must be ploughed and the seed 
sown at the best t^e and in the Iwst manner. It is essential that 
Indian Industries should be guided on right lines at the early stages 
of their development. Few iieople, I imagine, will hesitate to agree 
that in order to eusure such guidance, a great expansion of the 
scientific and technical advice at the disposal of industry in this 
country is esseutiiU, and the proposals of the Commission for the 
organisation of scientific and technical services form probably the 
most imiiortant part of their Report. I need hardly say that we 
have lost no time in cousideiing this Report aid in consulting 
Local Ooveriiments on the proposals made by the Commission 
while I believe that the commission’s ptoiwsal for the organisation 
of on im|>crial Department will bo found essentid to supply the 
neoessaryjstimulus to industrial development and to afotd advice and 
assistaueo whwe required. I fully reoogiiiso that the ac'ual work of 
devel^ng industries will have to be chiefly carried out by Provincial 
effort and under Provincial control 1 know that this is a matter oii 
which locid opinion is keen, but I have i.o fear that the organisation 
which will be ultimately estaldished will involve any indue centralisa- 
tion. I cannot coneluds my remarks on this subject without exivessiiijg 
niy appraoiatitm of the work of Sir Thomas Holland and his 
cii-a^utors in producing this Reiiort. The labour which with great 
public spirit thejr devoted to their difiicult aud complicoted task wm 
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uniliuted, aiid (he oaie and thought with which they haye 
their concluriors is beyond praise. 

Tlien he went on in usual platitudes on the War and India’s 
efforts and sacrifices, and next referred to the dreadful endemic of 
Infineusa (which had carried away 6 millions of Indians) and said 
that it taught two lessons ; the defects of' Sanitation in India ai^ 
the importance of increased facilities for research. (Iliis juMe of 
Viceregal piety, however, could nowhere found during Budget 
debate in March). 

Then came the most important pronouncements of His 
Excellency : — 

The Reforms and the L CS. 

“You will expect me now to say something in regard to the 
Reform proposals. The Committees under the chairmanship of 
Lord Southborough are now sitting in Delhi, and hope in ooidiiiit-- 
tion with the Government of India to lay their Report shortly 
before His Majesty’s Government. I have dealt on other occasions 
with various aspects of this important question. To-day 1 wish 
to deal more particularly with the position of the services and the 
English commercial community.’’ (To placate these IhxHcs it had 
become absolutely necessary by (his time, for they had since the 
famous announcement of August 20, 1917 been more and more 
openly in revolt). 

“It is indeed natural that the services should feci keen anxiety 
as to their place in the future scheme of things. The Secretary of 
State and I could not within the compass ot our nqiort elaborate 
in full detail all the issues arisiug out of the proiiosals fur Reform, 
but now that the criticisms and discussions of the (last months h.’ive 
brought home to us something of the misgivings and anxieties which 
our services aie feeling, I proiiose to take this opiioriunity of Ktalii 
08 clearly as I can, what my conception of their future iiosition is. 

“And first let me say this. The services of India have .just 
come through a long period of exieptiotial strain. Their r'reiigtli 
has been seriously depleted by the war. They have been called 
upon not merely to run the administration with a far weaker stalT ; 
not merely to help to steady men’s minds during ycriods of dei «i>* 
sion and alarm ; but they have also had to organise and pnanofe 
many forma of war activity. It has been out of the question lo let 
them take leave, and so they have stayed at their ijosts year after year 
doing double work, often to the detriment of their health and fom- 
mouly at the sacrifice of domestic comfort. They have teen hard hit 
by risit^ prices and they have come' in for attacks arising out 
agitation in connection with Eoforins which have sometimes terti 
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aii 0 eii«roiw ud nniur. Bat they have riMn niperior to all tiitae 
tiiliogit and aa Viceroy, I am proud and glad to aokimwledge on 
behalf of ,iny Government the [larttliey have played in keeping 
India contented and quiet, and in helping to win the war. And 
now the war is over, and they seem to see before them difficulties 
and aaerifices greater atiU. 1 want the aervice to know that my 
GOvenimeiit and I are fully cognisant and deeply appreciative of 
all things. 

‘‘Let nie ctate then, as clearly as 1 can, what 1 conceive to Ic 
the governing conditions of this problem. The changes which wc 
ate setting a^t in India must gradually involve a profound altera- 
tion in Ae position of the public services. Hitherto the great 
administntive and technical b^ies of men recruited from England— 
such as the - Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police, the Indian 
Medical Service, the Indian Education Service, the Indian Forest 
Service, the Public Works Department — have not been civil services 
ill the sense in which that word is generally understood. 1 have 
indeed seen criticisms which assumed • that our public services had 
usurped to themselves a place which Parliament never assigned to 
them. That, as every reader of history knows, is a wholly wrong 
and niifur suggestion. The services were sent to India by Parlia- 
ment not as the executive agents of a popular government in India, 
hut to administer the country under the official (Government of 
India. No one else coul^ have done the work they have done. 
They could not have done it themselves, had their position been 
dilfeieut. Now with the introduction of responsible government in 
Indi^ however limited at first, a change must begin. If we set up 
ministers, ministers must administer ; and the permanent services must 
executo. That is so wall accepted a maxim of our British polity 
(hat no one will dispute it This then is my first proposition. 

“But to suppose as has been alleged that we proiwse to idace 
the services as a whole in helpless subordination to inex(erionced 
and possibly hostile ministers ; that we intend not merely 
to deiwive them oi power, but to lequire them blindly to 
execute paficieB which they ennrot reconcile with their seli resiect, 
is \9vy . seriotuly to misconceive our loirpose. l.et me explain at 
once wiv that is impossible.- Progress to (miher constitutionnl 
growth in India is to come not by a process of drift ; not by the 
English Departments or Governments throwing up the sponge out 
of wearinem w a sense that they arc fighting a losing game ; not 
by our taking hack our. hand from the plough ; but by the resiwQse 
a^e by Miens to tlie gnat opiiortuuity now offend them— 
by the measured verdkt of the highest rutside impartial authority 
Upon their porlomanee* It is recognised at the itresent moment that 
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th6 tun6 is not for Indians to taks over the entire inanagenient 

of the eoantiy. Every moderate and thoughtful Indian admits that 
truth himself. And government, believe me, is not the simple thing 
it may sometimes seem. The help of the services, trained, efficient, 
impartial, with their high standards of duty, of character, of the pnUio 
interest, is absolutely essential if this vast experiment is to succeed. 
We cannot afford and we do not mean to lose them until India 
acquires, what she has not got at present, something approximately 
as good to put in their place. That is my second proposition. 

“The Secretary of State and I have declared our intention to 
protect the wrvioes in the defence of their rights and the dischi^ 
of their duties. I see that apprehensions have been aroused by the 
general character of this phraseology. Ijet me now, speaking for 
myself and Government, endeavour to give precision to the under- 
taking. In the first place as regards their pay and pensions, I 
propose that the pay, pensions, leave and conditions of service 
genendly of the services recruited from England shall be guaranteed 
at least by statutory orders of the Secretary of State, which no 
authority in India will have power to disregard or vary. My idea 
is that the all-India services are to be retained, as in a mould east 
by Parliament and the Secretary of State, as an exemplar to ail the 
services drawn exclusively from India. In this respect, therefore, 
I see no cause for disquiet. 

“I p<ws to a more difficult question, and one which I know is 
causing more doubt than any mere questions of money— the position 
of the services which are under Indian ministers. Now I am not 
going to recite the series of ways in which I conceive it possible 
that difibiulty may arise. I ask you to take it from me that my 
Government and I hr.«e considered this field very anxiously and 
have had vividly before our minds the sort of tiouUes that may 
arise over postings or promotion, or policy or profemoiial questions 
or discipline. How then can these potentU difficulties be miti- 
gated T In the first place, we, hope to get as ministers responsible 
juon who will realise how grratly the services can help them. There 
is more in this than a Jtious hope. We may look to wtot hu 
iiappbiied elsewere. It hgs often been the case ^t men going in 
fresh to office, full of projudice against the public seryioee,have 
found them their best ally and protector against the mtics which 
every administrator ••''counters, and have en&d by fining the full 
confidence of the service and giving the service thein. S^miy, 
'■’e do not intend to leave the handling of the services w wily to 
the minister. We propose to insbruct the Governor, in a puUisbed 
instrument, that we lay on him a personal responsibility for seouni'g 
welfare of the services. He will disallow proposals that aw 
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or tend toward* their dieintegntioD. The head of every depart- 
under ministers will have access to the Goremo^ He will 
be in a position to represent diffienlties to him before they become 
acute : and it will be for the Governor to deal with them by in- 
fluence and persuasion, and finally by tactful exercise of authority. 
Lastiy, we propose to secure all existing rights of appeal to the 
Government (rf India and the Secretary of State whenever an oflicer 
is pieju^tially affected as regards emoluments or pension by a 
minister's order. 

“How tiiese arrangements will work, you and I can only leave it 
to experience to show. But I think that the services will accept them 
as an earnest attempt to fulfil the pledges which we have given. 
It may be ^t even more provisions will be required. But about 
those I will say nothing at present, because I am anxious to give no 
countenance to tiie idea that the services will find their position made 
impossiUe. I will merely add that the Government of India will 
always regard tiiis question of the fair treatment of the services as one 
pf the <^inal teats by which our great experiment will he judged. 

“Let me now torn to the very important matter of Rritiah 
jOonuBerdal intereats in this country. It would distress me pro- 
foundly if I thought that we could with justice be accused of under- 
rating either the colpssal financial interests at stake, or the enormous 
port which British non-official energy, character and brains have 
played in the task of making India what she is. For myself I 
regarded those facts as self-evident and thought that, so far as it 
/was necessary to reassure this important community, we had in our 
^pcnrt made our attitude towsiids them quite clear. However, the 
oomplaiut has been made that we have dealt too summarily with 
the subject ^ let me emphasise our intention. I have not found, 
by the way, in the papers of a year ago, or the criticisms just 
received, any reasoned statement of the ways in which it is supposed 
that British trade interests may be jeopardised by the chuges 
which we have in view. I note, however, that in the joint address 
which some representatives of European commerce in C^utta sigi^ 
last year, reference was made to the risk of injury by ‘predatory 
or ragula^ve legislation’ or the neglojst of transportation and otiier 
faeflities; and I see that the Ben^ Chamber of Commerce appear 
to luve chiefly in mind proposals for provincial taxation likely to 
prqjo^oe commerce or industry. 

“Now let me explain the position as I see it The legislation 
on which firitidi commerce in the main depends is mainly all-India 
in oharactor. Some of it is embodied in tire gnat commerciab 
codes ; some of it deals with matters of peculiar interest to industry 
tike nilwajs, fiotoiitoi petroleum, exploaivei or mines. New 
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ii^neh a* thoM will remain with the Government of who 
wiH* M I have^ laid down more than oneet retain indiaputable 
a^thwityt tiiere is nir^ m reatonable ground for approheniion. 
Commerce can make its voice heard just as effectively as heretofore! 
It may be said however that, in the juture, Provincial Counciis 

will exereiae more freely the power of amending all-India Acta. But 

that they can only do w ith the previous sanction of the Gh>vernor 
General. In any case there is the safeguard of the triple veto of 
the Governor, the Governor General and the Crown ; and this 
applies to all provincial legislation. 

“It seems to me indeed tiiat the control of the matten of 
peculiar interest to European commerce is to a great extent con- 
centrated in the hands of the Government of India. I am 
of the tariff and the currency ; of banking, railways, shipping, posts 
and telegraphs. In these respects no existing measure of security 
is being diminished, and therefore apprehension is surely groundless. 

“But evidently it is in the minds of some |ieopIe that in the 
provincial sphere it will be possiblo iiijuriously to affect the com- 
mercial community. Hay, for instance, by special interests heing 
singly out to bear the burden of pro\’incial taxation or by rival 
interests being artificially stimulated by bounties. What i»oteetion 
will there be in such cases ? Well, the Secretary of State and 1 
have pledged ourselves in paragraph 344 to reserve to Government 
power to protect any industry from prejudiced attack or privileged 
competition. To speak for myself, 1 believe this can be secured 
by embodying this undertaking in the instructions given to the 
Governor on appointment, wherein he will bo informed that His 
Majesty’s Government lay on him a responsibility fw seeing that 
the pledge is made good. W’ith such a public document in his 
hands the Governor, with the Government of India and Secretary 
of State behind 1dm, would be in a very strong position to resist 
all proposals of bis ministers which appeared to him to be acts of 
hostility to British commerce. There will moreover be represen- 
tatives of that interest sittirg in the provincial chamber ; and I 
cannot do them the itgustke of supposing that they will fail to 
bring any just grievance effectively to the Governor’s notice, or if 
need be to remind him of his responsibility.’’ 

After talking for a while on the supreme might of the British 
arms and the still more supreme I'ower of the British character 
which have won the war, he then assured his Council that he did 
not fear Bolshevism in India, and of his faith on the good sense of the 
Indian Masses. H. £. then concluded with the perwation 

“The good sense of India has been tried in this great war m 
■M ver before and it has tot been found wautii-g. The lest, as I havg 
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twid, ia not yet over ; but, apei^ing for myaelf, I Idok forwaid con- 
fident to the days ahead, fully aaaured tbal^ when the duet of tiiese 
daya baia aul^ded, a greater India will enieige>-greater in reaourcea, 
greater in aelf-help, great aa ever in her loyaliy to the King-Emperor.” 

After Hiv Exoclleiicy’K «ipccch, interpellfttioiiK followcil ami then Sir IVilliam 
Vincent introduced the Criminal IjUw £mL*rgcncy [mwers Billy well known as the 
intoons Howlatt Bill. After a very hot debate with the unanimous opposition 
ol the non-officud Indian Members, which lasted during the whole of the 6tb 
and also the 7th February, the motion to refer the Bill to a select committee was 
passed sheer OiReial majority of 86 against 21, Messrs Banncrje’s and Patel’s 
amendment to postpone the Bill having been flefeatcd by Official Votes. On the 10th 
February, the Council again mc'jting, the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 
popularly known as the Becond Uuwlatt Bill was intioiluoed by the Home 
Igmber. Bir Bankaran Hair tlien brought forward the Local Authorities Pensions 
and Gratuity Bill which was introduce 

Sir James Meston next introduced the Excess Profits Tax Bill. He explained 
«(We are now faced with a possible deficit of £ 4 Millions aisl additional taxation 
was inevitable. Large grants of money would be wanted for Bailways. Govern- 
ment would be left with only 3 millions to meet eight ami thre'e fourth millions re- 
qnto next year. The super-tax ami the excess profits tax would not both be levied, 
but only whichever yieldKl greater.” He expected to realise £ Sewn and half millions 
from this tax, Mr, Hogg and Mr, Ironside opposed on behalf of the European 
Chamber of Commerce, while Mr. F, Currmibhoy also opposed the Bill. The Bill how- 
ever was referred to a select Committee with instructions to report on 12tii March, 

At the next meeting of the Council on Feb. 26th, after a long list<of inter- 
pellations, the Local Authorities Pensions and Gratuities Act was passed, and 
Bir W. Vincent introduced the Indian Oaths amendment Bill. Mr. Patel was 
then permitted to introduce his Bill, the Indian Electricity Amemlment Bill, the 
object of which was that local authorities may have a right to be consulted and 
preferentially treated as against a rival licensee. Mr. Patel next introduced a 
mil, readily accepted by Bir T. Hollaml on behalf cf Government by reason of its 
great usefulness, to amend the Negotiable Instiuirent Act, 1881. The amend- 
ment referred to cheques. It bad recently been held in the Bombay High Court 
that a Cheque with the word **bearer” struck out and no substitution of the 
word”ordcr” is not negotiable within the meaning of the Act, although the 
custom of trade in India is, as a matter of fact, quite the contrary. 

The Council assembleil on March L After interpellations the finance 
Member Bir James Meston presented bis financial statement of the year (see next 
peg^ Bir W, Vincent next presented the Beport of the Select Commitcee on 
ti e torlatt bill, one peculiar feature of whioh was that alt the Indian members 
dissented ton it ; Meshrs Banerji, Bastri, Bhatf and Nawab Ali signed the 
Beport subject to strong dissentient minutes, while 8 other Indian members, 
PemUt Malaviya, Messrs Patel and Khaparde refused to sign the Beport but 
gave aepante, diseentknt notes which Government rejected and were .?ot 
publiito along with the Beport. 

Bir James Meeton then intioduoed the Indian Paper Cunency amendment 
Act the objeet of whioh was to continue the OrJiiianoe of 7tb December 1818 
to inorease the maximum limit of the issue of Currency Notes against British 
Tre astt ry Bills by another 14 crores temporarily, so as to make the whole total 
of reserve ICO orores. He fMher introdncjd the Motor Spirit Amendment Bill, 
and the Indian Inoome Thx Attendment Bill hy which Incom. below Bs, 2000 
f , M, WM propoesd to be to ikoiB the to 
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Financial Statement ef the year 
1919-20. 

Speech oj Sir James Mcslon. 

MAIN FKATTTBIS OF THE BUDGET. 

The current year has been a period of crisis and dramatic 
change. The first half of it was marked by great manufactiirinje 
energy, high prices and a great deal of diffused prosperity. When 
the year opened the long threatened German offensive was deve- 
loping in France, and India was called upon to redouble her 
efforts to provide men and munitions of war. Her response, as is 
known to this Council, was immediate Recruiting made great 
strides, and under the guidance of our colleague, Sir Thomas 
Holland, the munitions Board set to work in grim earnest in sup- 
plying the Allies with material, militaiy and otherwise, of which 
they stood in urgent need. Its financial consequences were deriv- 
ed from the gr^at manufacturing activity of the period, the heavy 
exports of foodstuffs and every kind of article of national import- 
ance for which England and the Allies were indenting. The first 
consequence of these factors was a tremendous run on our curren- 
cy resources to provide the money to pay for all this vigour of 
production. The second was a sharp upward movement in our 
revenues ; the harvest of our railway returns had never been so 
rich ; and the heavy sale of bills against our exports by th^ Secre- 
tary of State brought us lavish gains in exchange, for Sir William 
Meyer had cautiously refused to budget for anything better than 
a Is. rupee, and large sums were being paid into our Home 
treasury at is. $it. and is. 6^. It was not unnatural, therefore, 
ihat in September last, there were expectations of a record surplus. 
Then came the cessation of hostilities and the scene completely 
changed. Military activities could not of course be curtailed all at 
once, but private trade was very suddenly checked. Astute mer- 
chants who had been gambling on protracted fighting and a conti- 
nuing rise in prices found all their calculations upset and Nemesis 
descended upon much unhealthy speculation, esf^cially in the 
cbth and share markets of Bombay. By this time also it had 
unfortunately become evident that considerable areas in Jfombay. 
the United Provinces and other parts of India would be unable to 
share in the genesal rejoicings about peace ; for the monsoon had 

W-8 
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(jiled badly, scarcity was ifaminent. and at the most critical time 
a fierce epidemic of infliienia attacked the whole country, took a 
/efy heavy toll of th^ rural masses, and seriously weakened the 
aifricultural labour power. The withdrawal of military orders and 
the impending shortage of supplies combined to check e.\ports. 
The Secretary of State issued ho more Council drafts after 
'Jctober, and the whole linaiicial position began to undergo th'e 
painful transition back to a healthier and saner slate of aflairs. 
There was at first a little, not wholly unnatural, depression at the 
suddenness of the change ; but we know that it is very largely 
disappcaiing now, and it tpay be hoped that we shall succeed in 
petting back to a healthier plane of business and finance without 
serious dislocation. The immediate lesult, my l.onl, is that we 
have not got a bumper surplus. Nevertheless we have done uii- 
commcnly v w-ll. If it had not been for the large doiutioii lowards 
:l:e expenses of the war which was undertaken by this Council 
last September, we should luobably have closed the current year 
with a revenne surplus of over millions in place of the 2. \ 
millions which Sir William Meyer bad budget ted for. As the 
donation in question, that is, the payment for an extra 2< 0,000 
Indian troops and the acce(>tance of a corresponditi ' pcMision 
charge, has cost us /i2'| millions this year, we shall close 
with a deficit of about /q!, millions instead of a surplus of 
millions ;--reveiiue /852 millions and expenditure about ^'00 
millions, I am sure that if Sir William Meyer had foreseeriThis 
—it was quite impossible that he should do so — if he had foreseen 
It, he would probably have asked last year for the extra taxation 
which we are now seeking to impose. As it is we must be 
content to take the deficit out of our cash balances, whicli only 
means that we shall have to borrow it directly or indirectly 
sooner or later, 

‘‘Well, my Lord, that is the story of the year which is now 
coming to an end. I need not weary the patience of the Council 
by discussing the figures in any detail, but pass onto the year 
which is before us. The year in front of us cannot possibly be a 
period more varied or full of surprises than that which is closing. 
Our trouble is that we cannot prophesy. We have no experience 
of the imibediate sequels of a great war, either on the military 
or civil side of the administration. We cannot foretell the 
movement of prices in the next twelve mouths ; end we have 
nothing to show what shipping will be avaiKable for our external 
trade. It foUowSj therefwe, Aat the yields from our custeihs 
revenue, from ndlways, exchange and many other heads are all 
far more oncertain than, thay usually are. The Army in parti* 
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cubr has a fiiuncial future which it is verjr difficult to forecast. 
All that we know is, that the scale of expenditure must be very 
iiiuch higher ihan in the pre-war peaceful dajrs. The require* 
inents of modern armament, of much more rapid and efficient 
transport, of the entirely new military art ol fighting in the air, 
all the^e mean money. The huge aeroplane which we have seen 
hovering over Delhi in the last few days is a much costlier 
iii!>lfumeiit of war than its predecessors, just as the motor lony 
means a good deal more than the old bullock or camel transport. 
We cannot resist taking onr share in tliesa developments ; and 
1 am all the more deeply indebted to His.ExcelleiKy the Com* 
inander-in-Chief for the great consideration he has shown for our 
•inancial dilTiculties in stating his rei|uiicments for the next year, 
Tliey have been placed at the very moderate figure of ;^*3o 
millions, and I am sure it is only his untlinching determination 
;o insist on economy that insures the adequacy of that figure. 
1*0 It we have added £ zii millions as a special war bonus to 
Rrilish troops, which has just been sanctioned ; the duration of 
this in our present exceptional circumstances it is quite impossi* 
ole to foresee. We also have to .idd the next ye.it's instalment 
lit our oiridul conliihulion to the expenses of the war which, as I 
Mientioned the other day, comes to /S 7 millions ; and thus we 
.irrive at the total anticipated mihtuiy expenditure of about i*4>} 
millions net. .Military expenditure thus represents just a half of 
our total budget of outlay for next year. Seeing that we have 
practically no naval charges, this proportion certainly is nothing 
wonderful at a time like the present. It will, we hope, decline as 
the world returns to the paths*of peace ; but none of us can hope 
that our military charges will ever again drop to the old pre-war 
standard. -Turning to the rest of our expenditure the Council 
will find a considerable reduction in our political charges, through 
the curtailment of expenditure which had to be incurred on and 
beyond our frontiers as a direct consequence of hostilities. In 
many other directions savings have been possible on a smaller 
scale. At the same time, we have had to face the inevitable rise 
in wages which materially affects Departments like the Posts and 
Telegraphs ; and we have a considerable bill, though fortunately 
not nearly so heavy as it would have been without the rMent 
winter rains, for famine relief. The chief rise in expenditure 
however is under our provision for renewing (he permanent-way 
and the rolling stock of our railways. For that purpose we have 
allowed the very large figure of millions ; and I am sure that 
aty friend Sir Arthur Anderson would gladly have taken a gw 
<leal more if he could have it. There will be, on the part of no 
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one in this Council, any disposition to contest a provision which 
the tension of recent years has now made absolutely necessary. 
To many of os it is a standing maivel that the railways have been 
able to do what they have done, with a wholly starvation allow* 
ance for even their barest necessities. The exigencies of war left 
the Railway Board with no option, and we ought cheerfully to 
assist them to the best of our powe< in recovering the ground 
that has been lost. 

“There are of course maim other items of interest in these 
elaborate .statements, but ih^ tbtal result is to show that we 
require /85;', millions for the services of the year; or, if we 
exclude the second instalment of our special war contribution, 
^ yb^lmillions. We have been able to ibake good the smaller 
sum; bin without extra taxationt'Hbe higher figure was beyond 
us. For revenue we have taken liberal estimates, very liberal 
estimates : for example, we are estimating our gross receipts from 
railways at 8o erores, the highest figure of its kind which has 
ever yet been attempted. Under Customs, in spite of the possi* 
bility of falling prices, we have taken an increase even over 
this year's figures, and are putting up the total to ao erores. 
This includes, I ought to note, the continuation of the special 
duty of 0 utinas a gallon on motor spirit. As the Council are 
aware, this duty was imposed two years ago as a war measure, 
and has brought a very useful addition to our revenues, I have 
not heard that it has done any one any harm, and conwquently 
1 shall shortly ask the Council to accept legislation for its reten- 
tion for the present at least. Under Mint and Exchange we 
cannot expect the sanre windfall as we enjoyed this year. Our 
recoveries from the War Office will be fewer and Our Council 
Bills an uncertain qiml^Uilly. There is also a heavy loss on 
our coinage to be stiil.adjusted, for it must be remembered that 
we are turning out vast quantities cf rupees at something less 
than what they cost us to manufacture, 'Under the head of 
iiicome-tax there appears the only concession in this hard-hearted 
budget. It is the raising of the taxable minimum from Rs. i,ooo 
to Rs. c.ooo a year. With the hardship that we see all round us 
owing to the pressure of high prices on humble people with 
minute mcomes.we fell that it is no longer possible to levy income* 
tax from assessors who draw less than £ too a year ; and if we are 
going to establish a new minimum, there are great advantages 
in going up at once to Rs. 3,000. I will explain these in greater 
detail in asking for leave to introduce the necessary legislation. 

“Omitting all the less interesting heads we arrive at a total 
estimate of tevenue of /80 millions. It will be remembered 
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tbit #• wt oat to find / 76I tnillions, without the ipedil cootri- 
butioo. Thii we have succeeded in doing with 1 
margin ' in hand- If we put aside some what under /i wiiiij mi 
of this as a surplus, we ait left with about millions towards 
the payment of our special war contribution of 7 railliooSi 
la other words we are still /6 millions short, and hence the 
necessity for our excess profits dutv. As I explained the other 
day in Councii, we hope that it will provide us with that sum 
net, after allowing for remissions of super-tax and income-tax and 
after adequate deduction for depreciation and the other subsidiary 
allowances that may have to be made. I trust that this britf 
statement of onr position, read with the figures which are being 
communicat^ to Hon'ole Members, will justify to the hilt the 
sheer necessity which has driven us to undertake a levy upon 
war profits, 

“Our formal estimate thus stands at ;^86.3 millions for 
revenue, including the excess profits duty, /‘Ss-4 millions for 
expenditure, and a surplus of /868,ooo. Those who lament the 
lightness of our 'revenue estimates will, 1 am sure, rejoice when 
they turn to the Capital Account and find the imposing figure 
which we propose to allot for railway developments. The biggest 
railway programme ever yet undertaken has been ^ 12 millions ; 
the ideal figure, never yet attained, which Lord Inchcape's 
Committee pressed upon the Government of India seven or 
eight years ago, is ;^12^ millions. In recent years we have been 
down, I think to tour and five millions. For next year we 
propose no less a figure than / 17-4' millions. 1 sincerely hope 
that this is the first augury ol the coming expansion of India’s 
commercial and industrial power. It is at any rate the first step 
that we .can take to prepare the way for that advance. In order, 
however, to realise our hopes in this direction, I must warn the 
Council that we shall be dependent once more on a substantial 
loan. The conditions of the loan will be announced later, when 
we see how the money market is likely to receive it in the slack 
season. We shall be glad of all the money that we can get ; but, 
so far as can be estimated now, we shall require at least 15 crores, 
and that is the figure for which we are budgetting to balance 
our ways and means account. There have been suggestions that 
rancerns affected by the excess profits duty will find great difficulty 
in subscribing for any part of our loan. I trust that this pessimism 
is unjustified ; and in any case I trust that our Victory Loan, as 
It may be described, will find friends enough in the country to 
prevent us from curtailing the generous programme of railway 
development which it is intended to finance. 
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**1 now come to the third and last part of my stoiyv a brief 
iwriew of onr ^[oneral fioancial ntnatira. Before embarking opon 
it| 1 would invite ettentioo to the tale of our silver crisis last year. 
Very fw would suspect the forbidding portals of the Finance 
Department of harbouring a romance— and yet the whole story 
of how Sir William Meyer and his trusty henchmen held the gate 
agpinst inconvwtibility and its attendant woes, and of how our 
old friend Sir Jaases Brunyate fought our battle simultaneously in 
Wa^higton— the whole story is a» good as any romance. Since 
the days ^f classical mythology there has been nothing to equal 
the manner in which the United States descended on India, in a 
shower <rf ulvm. To those like myself who were anxiously watch» 
ing the situation from London, it seemed from week to week an 
utter impossibility that the Government of India could possibly 
escape from suspending specie |)ayment ; and yet the feat was 
accomplished, and India owes no inconsiderable debt of gratitude 
to those whose skill and tenacity averted the misfortune. The 
aisis however has a lesson ; and that lesson is that we are on 
p.rmanently unsafe ground until India learns to abandon its 
secular habit of hoarding money in unsettled times. India’s re- 
putation as the ‘sink’ of the precious metals is an unhappy one ; 
and wU'all trust that in time she will outlive it. Meanwhile, 
Government cannot possibly go on meeting this insane demand 
tor iDyar rupees, which disappear from circulation almost as soon 
as they are minted, without serious effects on the world price of 
silver, already frr too high for our comfort. There is absolutely 
no justification fur the continuing panic which has drawn twelve 
hundred niillions of rupees from our mints during the last four 
years, and unless it is checked, and the hoarded coins restored 
to dreu^ion, we may be forced to reconsider the whole basis of 
onr currency and extmange policy. 

** The second uncomfortable feature in our financial position 
is the large quantity of floating obligations, directly due to the 
war, whira wie must redeem before we can go ahead with genera- 
ons programme of remunerative borrowing. We shall have to 
curtail our paper currency investment and to get rid of the 
trouhtesome discount upon our notes. We shall have to meet a 
oonsidefible volume of short-term bonds, cash certificates and 
treieiRity bills which had issued since war began ; and for the next 
fur we shall be hard put to it to pay ofl these liabilities and 
hew up the supply of revenue for our current requirements. 

^jflfowwer, tty Lord, there is no possible reason for alarm. 
All that has happened in the past few years may well 611 us with 
pride and hope. We know the splendid part that has been 
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taken by all class^ in inefting a great emergency. We aw, in 
this Department, particularly indebted to the leaders of fiiHltish 
commerce in the great centres and to the banks:— to the Presi- 
dency Banks for the lead that they have given in supporting our 
big loans, and to the great Exchange Banks for the cheerful and 
unselfish way in which they have accepted the inconvenient res- 
traints that had to be laid upon trade and finance in the interests 
of Imperial defence. We look forward to a time ol Industrial 
awakening ; we have enormous strength in our atmmand of raw 
materials. Whatever inconveniences therefore there may be in 
store for us, owing to the temporary difficulties which 1 have 
mentioned, will be transient and can be largely mitigated 
by a determined policy of economy. With this I close these 
remarks and lay the Financial Statement before the Council. 
We have come through a really great emergency. Our position 
is strong and with care it should grow stronger still ; but there is 
no margin for lavish expenditure. Among its many lessons, the 
war has taught us all, the State and the individu.1l alike, that we 
can live less extravagantly than we used to do. 1 trust that the 
lesson has come to stay ; for our old familiar watchword of Eco- 
nomy will be just as necessary in the future as it has ever been 
before.” 

MARRATIVK OF THE HONOURABLE FINAHOB MEMBER 
INTRODUCING THE HNANOIAL STATEMENT 
FOR 1919 20. 

A-Gtnernl ehnneteri sties of the FiDUieinl yetr 1919-SO. 

“2. It is doubtful whether, in the financial history of British 
India, there has been a year of more diversified character or varied 
difficulties than I9i8-i9i9. To understand our transactions 
during the twelve inonths. and our commitments for the future, 
explanations are necessary which, however briefly put, most cover 
a wide area. 

•‘3. The if n»u/tcc.— Dominating all other features of tte 
year, financial or others, was the sudden cessation of hostilities in 
November, The last budget was presented at a time of grave 
crisis for the Allied arms, when Germany was making its final and 
greatest endeavour t« break through our line in France. The 
peril had the effect in India of calling forth more strenuous effort, 
in men and materials : and the first seven months of the year 
were a period of great and widespread activity. Up to the end of 
October, the value of the external trade of India was bigger than 
in either of the two previous years ; the exports of food-|paios, 
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t«a «Dd gnnoy Mgi beng evidence of India’s onterbi help to the 
Allied countrie*, and the import! of sugar and textiles being in- 
dicative of the high prosperity which she reaped in return, The 
railway revenue corresponded : and at one time it looked as if 
trade remittances through the Secretary of State would be heavier 
than tto record 6gure of the previous year. Prices remained 
high, and there was much speculation bas^ on the expectancy 
that this hectic energy would endure. With the armistices came 
a sudden^bange. The wheat export had stopped in September 
for other reasons ; but cotton now fell off immediately, and there 
was a great slackening in gunnies. Imports of all kinds declined 
sharply, chiefly sugar and piece-goods. Panic fell upon the clutli 
market : prices came tumbling down, forward orders were can- 
cdled and peace brought catastrophe to those who had been 
munbling wildly on the continuation of war. The reaction on the 
l^ernment exchequer was .mainly ’caused by the, complete 
cesMtion of trade remittances to India. The Secretary of Slate 
stopped selling bills near the end of October, and since then we 
Imve lost the large exchange profits which a one-and six i>etiny 
rupee had teen yielding us, while we had to go on at express 
spMd cinning rupees, and losing on them, to meet the unassuaged 
tnirst of the people lor metallic currency. All these factors will be 
discussed in more detail later. The cardinal point is that peace 
hm laid its hand upon the unhealthy prosperity which the war had 
brought us; and we have now to descend to a more normal plane 
of trade and business. 

**4. Scarcity , — To this painful process the chief obstacle at 
present is the persistenly high range of pi ices for all the necessities, 
as well as the comforts, of life. The world factors responsible 
for high prices have been supplemented, so far as cereah 
are concerned, by the unfortunate agricultural situation 
over a large area in India. The outlook when the last Budget 
was prepared was generally good, although the several meteoro- 
logical disturbance of the cold weather type which bad appeared 
in January and February 1918 were all feeble and gave liliie. 
The weather was accordingly exceptionally dry throughout 
north^ and central India. In the Peninsula on the other hand 
conditions had Wn unusually disturbed during January and 
Ibbruaiy, and very heavy rain for t he time of the year occurred 
in the wat cout districts. The Arabian Sea monsoon appeared 
nearly three weeks before its normal date and gave widespread 
and unnsually heavy rain ever nearly the whole of the Peninsula 
for about five weeka. Its activiiia then began to declioe and, 
after an a|q>ieciable improveihent during the latter half of August 
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it merged daring September into a complete break which cm* 
thmed till the end of the regular monsoon season. The Bw 
monsoon also arrived upward of two weeks earlier than oiual, 
and was of normal intensity. But unfortunately its activities 
were confined during nearly the whole season to Burma and 
north-east India. The average rainfall over the plaint was in 
defect by 6*5 inches, or 19 per cent., which is the highest defi- 
ciency on record since the year 1899. The prolonged break in 
the monsoon advemly affected the area and yield of the principal 
crops. The condition of the crops now standing is on the whtde 
favourable, especially in the northern and central parts of the 
country, but there is a serious reduction in area. The Portage 
of rain has affected most provinces, although the Peninsula was 
favoured with abundant rain during Noventber and December 
find more recent falls have much improved prospects in the 
Punjab, Central Provinces and the United Provinces. The Agri- 
cultural record of the closing year is therefore an unhappy one, 
and has entailed the usual consequences. Famine hat had to be 
declared in the Ahmednagar district and in certain other parts 
of Bombay. Scarcity has been declared in 3 districts of the 
United Provinces, 6 districts of the Central Provinces, II districts 
of the Kathiawar Agency of Bomliay. Distress prevails in 
Bankura, and is impending in Angul, in 5 districts of the United 
Provinces, a districts of Madras, and considerable areas in Central 
India. The number of persons o<« test works, in receipt of gratuitous 
relief, and in poor houses during the week ending tsth February 
1919 was ia8, 178. Cattle are suffering even more than men, for 
there is a serious scarcity of fodder in the Unit^ Provinces, the 
Punjab, Bombay, Kajputatia and the B'*gra district of Bengal. 
Concessioo rates for the caiiiage of fodder hy rail to allected 
areas have been sanctioned, and Fodder Controllers have been 
appointed in the Punjab and Bombay. .-Ml the elaborate mecha- 
nism for famine relief, well tried and now thoroughly under* 
stood, is ready to combat distress in its various forms. l*he 
approved prophylactic of argicultiiral loans on a generous scale 
has been already applied, the large rnni of two crores having 
heed sanctioned for ads’ances in the United Provinces alone. 
The good seasons of' recent years and the full prices paid lor 
agricultural produce must have accumulated unusual reserves of 
rural wealth, and it may be expected that Widespread or acute 
distress will be averted ; but it is a sad reflection that this cala- 
mity should have befallen the country at a time when it had 
hoped to join in the universal thanksgiving at the end of the war. 

**5. Tk$ InJtumUi-‘VLon ’calamitous than famine, or than 
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a great campaign, has been the epidemic of influenza which ravaged 
India in the autumn of I9i8< A reference to this terrible scourge 
was made by His Excellency the Viceroy in his speech at the 
opening of this session ; and all that need be added is to emphasize 
the eflect of the epidemic in weakening the capacity of the rural 
population to cope with their ordinary work, and particularly 
with the drought which simultaneouslv fastened on them. It has 
had most depressing results on rural efficiency, and has complicated 
the task of famine relief. 

"6. In judging of the year’s trade, it 

has to be remembered that the steady rise in prices, which con* 
tinned from 1917-18 into the current year, frequently obscures 
ah actual fall in the volume of imports or exports. Subject to this 
reservation we have an increase of £% millions in the total value 
of private merchandise imported into India duiing the first nine 
mouths of the current year, as compared with the same period in 
1917. For exports of private merchandise, the increase is over 
/9 millions. The export figures incidentally demonstrate the 
extent to which India was able to increase her assistance in the 
way of supplies to the Allied nations and their armed forces 
Exports of cereals rose by over 5c per cent, to a total in 1917-18 
of 5400,000 tons -valued at ^36,000,000. In the case of wheat 
the record figure of 1,500,000 tons was reached. In the earlier 
months of the current year, India’s contribution of foodstufis was 
maintained at an even higher level than 1917. With the failure 
of the monsoon, however, the exportable surplus rapidly dimini 
shed and artificial checks on export have had to be imposed 
Fortunately a marked improvement took place in the food situa- 
tion in the Allied countries during the summer months. 

7. Our command of raw materials apart from cereals placed 
us in a highly favourable position until the eiiects of scarcity began 
to make themselves felt. The trade in oilseeds sufiered, it is true, 
from the shortage of freight, which was naturally most marked 
in the case of seeds not essential for war purposes. But a rapid 
expansion has taken place in the crushing of seed for the export 
of oil, and there is a marked rise in prices ; oil cake tends more 
and mcrf to be retained for local consumption. Last year raw 
jute continued to decline as an export, and prices were low. In 
the summer of 1918 a sharp recoveiy took place, when it was 
apparent that the crop was likely to be short ; and with an im- 
provement in shipping facilities exports during the' first pine 
months of the current year showed an advance in value of 100 
per cent, on the 1017 figures. In manufactured jute, h^ prices 
appear to have restricted to some extent the foreign di^nd for 
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gunny bags, but none the less this great industry has beaten elf 
records by exporting goods to the value of ^ 3 S,ooo,OQo during 
the nine months, April to December iQi 8. Record quantities of 
tea srere exported in 1917.18 though at a somewhat l4Us remnnera- 
live price than in the previous two years. The current year 
promises to be equally prosperous for the tea industry. Coffee 
planteis have been less fortunate during the. war, but should be 
able to look forward to the future without apprelfension. Valuable 
new markets have been exploited and the English market bai; 
now been re-opened to Indian coffee. Exports of rubber have 
grown steadily during the war, though pi ices ruled loiv during 
the current year. The price of raw cotton reached unprecedented 
heights early in Ihe current year and there was consequently a 
striking fall in our shipments both of the raw material and of 
cbtton yarn. Another consequence was that the rates for country 
cloth became so exorbitant as to cause much hardship and dis- 
content. With better news from the theatres of war, the holding 
up of slocks for still higher prices came to an end, and the whole 
position became easier ; but there are again signs of an upward 
tendency. In cotton piece-goods froip Indian mills, the export 
naturally diminished, with the high prices ruling in the local 
markets ; but it is noteworthy that in the first nine months of this 
year, a decline of 14 per cent, in the volume of export has been 
concomitant with a rise of 36 per cent, in its value The net 
result of this brief .review is to show the enormou* strength tha; 
India has acquired as a producer, under peaceful conditions, of the 
chief necessities of life.. 

"8. Restrictious on //az/c.—Wiih the cessation of hostilities, 
it has already become possible to withdraw many of the restric- 
tions on trade which have been inevitable during the war. No one 
is more anxious than the Government of hidia to complete this 
process of liberation, and a word may now be said as to how far 
it has been possible to go in this mrection and what is the posi- 
tion of Government with respect to the rest rictions that stili 
remain. Interferen^ during the war with the normal course of 
trade has, as a rule, been undertaken in pursuance of one of three 
ums;-^o satisfy India’s own needs ; to satisfy the news of Great 
Britain and the Allies ; and to hamper the enemy. _ Restrictions 
of the third class remain in full force. They consist m a complete 
prohibition of trade with enemy countries and a very strict control 
of trade with neutral countries adjacent^ thereto. Th^ re«ric- 
tions apply to other countries equally with India and their relaxa- 
tion depends entirely on the decisions of the Peace Conference. 
Of the second class of restrictions, namely, those designed i< 
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the Allied cause, tome are of necenity still in force. Until the 
food situations has become normal in the Allied countries and 
until their depleted Industries have been rehabilitated, it is only 
just that they should have some form of preference in the supply 
of certain raw products and other necessities of national existence. 
The scheme for the control of tea which gave to the producer a 
guaranteed market at a fair price for a large percentage of his 
output has been maintained in the interest of the consumer 
hitherto, but will shortly be terminated. Control is still being 
maintained over mica which is an essential to Allied industry, and 
a system of licensing is beiofg retained for certain other products 
for which a survey of the Allied demand is not yet complete. On 
the other hand, the restrictions on the export of jute manufactures, 
saltpetre, tanning materials and petrol have been removed. The 
control of raw and tanned hides has been very greatly relaxed 
subject to certain safeguards in the interest of the future of the 
trade. The tanning of skins is no longer prohibited and restric- 
tions on the transport of skins by rail have been withdrawn and 
export has been reopened. Shellac exporters have been relieved 
of their obligation to give preferential supplies to the Ministry of 
Munitions and free export bf oilseeds, vegetable oils and manganese 
is now permitted. The prohibitions on the import of motor cars 
has been raised. The Ministry of Shipping has already, sutgect to 
certain safeguards, terminated the Liner Requistion scheme and 
freights have been reduced to a fraction of their recent rates. 

I'q. In the case of interference with trade undertaken in 
India's own interest, much has also been done. Restrictions on 
the transport of wool by rail and coastwise by sea, which were 
imposed in order to ensure adequate supplies of wool foi the 
manufacture of Army blankets, have been removed, and numerous 
textile and other industrial undertakings brought under control 
for the production of war supplies have been freed from that 
control. The difficulty of obtaining supplies of manufactured 
articles fiom the United Kingdom has during the war forced 
many of the British Colonies in the East to look to India for the 
replenishment of their stocks. India her&elf has had great 
dinicultj'dn obtaining supplies and it was eventually found neces- 
sary to establish a system of priority for demands of this nature 
on India similar to that instituted in the United Kingdom, and to 
couple with it a comprehensive set of restrictions on the exports 
from India of manufactured articles. With the termination of the 
Home priority scheme and the re-opening of exports inr tbeUnited 
Kingdom, the necessity for these restrictions has largely ceased. 
The Indian priority . system has, therefore, been abandoned as 
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regards both demands from India on the United Kingdom and 
demands on India from the Colonies, and the great majority of 
manufactured articles have been expunged from our export pro> 
hibitioii list. Similary in the case ot .drugs, lor which the war 
produced a universally enhanced demand, the prohibition on 
export has only been maintained in the case of a very limited 
number, such as quinine which are of vital importance to the health 
of the country. The failure of the I'li.s monsoon has necessitated 
certain further restrictions on the nioveineiit ol loudstufls. The 


machinery for the control of rice originally set up in the interest 
of the Allies is now being apidied to the relief ot distress in India 
and to the distribution of supplies $0 far as nussible to countries 
with Indian population. It has also been found necessary to 
prohibit the export of certain other cereals which formerly were 
unrestricted. 

"IP. I may refer to ( lie other respect in which it has not 
been found possible to remove the intetfereiice witli the normal 
course of trade which Government has been obliged to effect. As 
this Council is aware, Government took powers dining the last 


session to provide (or the manufacture of standaid cloth. Soon 
after this legislation was passed, the piece-goods market slumped 
and for some time the Act was not applied. Now, however, it 
has been found necessary to commence the manufacture and 
distribution of standard cloth in the interests ol tliepooresl classes 
and I am sure that, if he were here. Sir George Barnes would like 
me to take this opportunity of .uknowltdging the w'illingueii ol 
the local industry to co-operate in the working of the scheme. 

••II. IVarE/iort. The beginning of the year witnessed the 

great German offensive in Ihe Wesi,— an i.fTensive winch liad 
been foreseen by the Allies and lo meet which every possible 
preparaiioii had been made. The initial successes of 1 he enemy 
were, however, great, and the situation became so ciiiicallhat the 
Prime Minister called on India to rally again to the asstsiance of 
the Empire. Hosv successful that eflori has been is well known 
to this Council. His Excellency the Viceioy summoned a Con 
feience at Delhi towards the end of April, and as a result o e 
tesolutions passed thereat the Government of India tflered to r 
and train an additional 500.000 men in the twelve mouths co • 
mencing from the isi June. This offer was a«ewed and 
recruitment proceeded apace. The raising of a large 
body of Indian troops involved heavy expenditure n * 

reciions. Temporary accommodation had 10 ***,***‘*‘ j . ,1* 
the recruiting and training staff had to be largely mere * 
men bad to be clothed, fed, armed and equipped ; large boflies 01 
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men had to be moved by rail : more oflicera had to be entertained . 
:ind instructional classes of various kinds had to be hastily or> 
ganised. 1 will not weary this Council with detailed figures, but 
will merely'* mention that the immediate result of this great 
expansion of our military activity led to an increase in our re- 
coverable war expenditure from a scale of /6o millions in ioit-iS 
to ail estimated expenditure of millions ;n iJiS-i.). This 
latter figure would have been fir higher, had it lira been tor the 
decision by this Council last September to relieve Ills Majesty's 
(rovernment of the charges of 200,000 additional troous with 
ciTeci from 1st April NiS, atid a further 100,000 tro>i|.» fiom ist 
April 1919. Fortunately, with the collapse of uor princip,ai 
enemies in October and November last, the necessity f'>r ronti- 
■— -ng recruitment on this scale ceased. Nevertheless, the offer 
made by India of further assistance to Hi> Majesty's Gevernment 
li,is resulted in an addition of ^'12*7 millions to out military 
expenditure during the curreni hiuiicial ve,ii, and there will be 
further hirge sums due to His .Majesty's tii.verinnenl next year, 
after which the Government of india will only be lesponsihle for 
meeting certain non-effective cliarges as they tKcrui*. 

"12, The raising of recruits uas in some ways the .<'mplesi 
part of the task which India set before herself Th.inks to the 
loyalty and martial spirit of the peoples of India .and to t he mag- 
nificent effoits of the Provincial recruinng boards, men. both 
combatant and non-combatant, were obiaineil in latge and in- 
creasing numbers. To stimulate recruitment, it was decided to 
olfer still better terras to the Indian Army, which had already 
received a material concession in the grant of free rations to all 
ranks from the 1st January loi;. Consequently .1 gratuity was 
grained to each man on completing the lecruit's course, and in 
addition, to every Indian officer and soldier, a war bonus p.iy’able 
every six months until the declaration of peace, or until genera! 
demobilization is declared. It was, however, the provision of the 
necessary munitions of war which presented the most urgent and 
difficult problem. To meet this, the activities of the Indian 
Munitions Board, which had been started early in 101 7-1 S, were 
e.xpanded iiTtvery direction. Additional stafif was engaged ; the 
. 4 rmy Clothing Factories were expanded : the output of the 
Ordnance Factories was increased : and closer cmitrol was exer- 
cised over the stocks of imported articles still available in India. 
After three and a half years of war, India had been almost.drained 
of such stocks, and it was essential to conserve for military pur- 
poses the little that was left. This, however, proved quite iosuffi- 
ieul in most cases to meet our needs, and it became necessary 
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to stimulate the local manufacture of many articles for which India 
bad hitherto relied upon importation from abroad. A Controller 
of Contracts was appointed to supervise the purchase of all food- 
stuffs and various other articles for the use of troops. This 
measure led to considerable economies, |is did also the assumption 
of control overa noniher of mills which were einployed solely on 
producing flour an-.l aiia for the Army. In onler to increase the 
world’s food supply, and in particular to reduce the eiioimous 
demands made 'oy Mesop namia on India for leediug the troops 
in that country, a iarj'e .uid costly scheme of agricultural develop- 
ment was adopted in Mesopotamia. Thi-, too, had lu he linanced 
by recoveiabie .ulv.iuce.N Irom India, and -eed gr.iins and must of 
the agricultural produce li id *0 be lutni-hed by this country. To 
meet the ever-incie.tdiiu -tratii on our Railuay system due to the 
larger movemeni of tioops, p.l^^en!’er tratlic had to be i.urt.iiled. 
l.arge quantities of locomiuive and loiling stncks weic sent fiom 
India to Meso'oot.trnia and tlie whnle output of tails tioin Tatas' 
works was utilkcd to nieei oveiseas requiiemems, though the 
.'Oiidilioii of our own lines was such that rails weie urgentlv 
needed to replace those which were worn out, These ive had to 
forego. Simuliuneotihly India hid to he prepared to uiee. the 
contingency of a strategical sim.ition arising wfiidi .x.miI I enable 
the Powers in the west to threaten our .Northern iMnniiei. This 
new danger enU’.le:! special ine.rsuies to iiicre.>L‘ the mobility 
.ind radius action of the troops which guard ■ ur country, and 
thus added to our already heavy tinancial burden. 

SECTION II-THE YEAH 1919-1920. 

F.— Budget Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure- 

The task of forecasting our rf .oiiices anil reijuirement.t 
lor next year is unusually perple.\ing. On the military side there is 
no experience to guide us in lakulaiing the legacies ot a great 
war. The pace and cost of demobilication. the future strength 
of the army and its reserves, the new eqiiipinent which the lesions 
of the war will force upon us --all these are uncertain, tin the 
civil side our external tr.tde is largely governed by shipping, 
which may or may not irs available, and thirre is thus no estima- 
ting with any confidence for our customs revenue, our gains or lots 
by exchange, etc. Our internal trade wi'I be affected by scarcity 
and may be seriously hit by a slump in prices : hence uncertainty 
about our railway earnings and other important heads of revenue. 
After the strain and artificial conditions of recent years it is not 
easy to speculate how far the rebouud will go or what directioos 
it will take, and the only thing that is certain is that we must 
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iocur a large eipenditure tu recover the ground which hat been 
lost ill a period of severe economy. There it, however, no cause 
to be petsimitttc for 1919-20. A depression may come in time, 
but we need not anticipate that will come so soon at next year, 
and there it much diffused prospeiity ill the country which even 
high prices and local scarcity cannot seiiously impair. We have 
therefore feit justified on the revenue side in taking an optimistic 
view of our general prospects and we have allowed for a substantial 
improvement in receipts under the majority of the more important 
revt-niie heads. Before discussing ttiese it will be convenient to 
extunine first the needs of out spending departments and to arrive 
.'ll the total revenue which will, he necetsary to provide for them. 

“40. The or next year we trust to do without the 

special war provision of ^'rS millions for expenditure on our own 
fronlieis which appears 10 the cuireni year's estimates ; and there 
is a reduction of nearly million in our expected outlay on 
Military Works, in view oi the cessation of many of the special 
works, including acconimodation, which were called for by our 
greatly expanded army. But the>>e and > ther economies have been 
uulpaceii by the imperative demands of military efficiency in the 
light of the lessons taught hy the war ; and we have had to 
.accept an extra chat ge of <>vii £t millions for the war bonus 
to British troops. Another heavy liability which we have to 
face is the dealing of the war stores suspense account, which 
has been Meadily grown up in the last few year*. A large part 
of this will be taken off our hands by the War Office ; but still 
a substantial quantity of the stores will have to be taken over 
by the military authorities in India as a nucleus for the mobiliza- 
tion stores which exoerience has shown t<i be absolutely necessary. 
Asa beginning of this prr cess we have decided to provide 
million in next year's budget, ffor .'ill the many unforeseen 
conlingenr.ies of a year of rccanstruction, we have inserted a 
lump provision of only 1,000. No one can assert that this 
is extravagant in view of the large new up-to-date equipment 
which will be forced u:>o(i every modern army now-a-days,- its 
improved armament, its requirements of more rapid transport, 
and in particular its air fleet. With t he most cordial and help- 
ful co-operation of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, how- 
ever, have decided in fix the net figure in the bodget for our 
ordinary charges millions as against ;^3i.] millions in 

the current year. 'I'o both of those figures have to he added 
the instalments of the war contribution which we offered last 
^ptember. These atnouiu to millions in the current 

year and £%'^ milltoni in the coming year: further details 
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U41 Without entering into wearisome details, I may men- 
tion a few of the heads under which substantial savings are 
expected next year. The first of these isPo/iWce/, where we 
estimate for a reduction of millions as compared with the 
current year. This is due mainly to the curtailment of our 
expenditure in South Persia and to the omission of special poli- 
tical expenditure which the cessation of hostilities has happly 
brought to an end. Another head is He funds, where we are 
budgeting for over ;^^ i]^lion less than in 1918-19. The bulk 
of this is due to the omission of a large provision made this year 
for the refund of advances which salt traders in Northern India 
had paid in during the period of high speculation in that com- 
modity. We have also been able (0 reduce our customs draw- 
backs very materially. These were specially high in the cunent 
year, as owing to shipping difficulties large consignment intended 
tor Mesopotamia, have been sent in the first instance to India 
and reshipped to Mesopotamia, the customs duty upon them 
having had to be refunded on their re-export. Another head 
under which we expect a saving of million is Miscellaneous ; 
the reduction here is an echo of the war, being due to the ab- 
sence of the provision which had to be made this year for losses 
of stores at sea on the voyage between England and India. 

*‘42. A few of the heads may now be mentioned under 
which we expect the chief increases of expenditure next year. 
Of these the most prominent is Famiue Relief, where the Im- 
perial share of our extra liability will be about ;^45o,ooo. It is 
expected that the total requirements under this bead will be 
nearly 90 lakhs in the United Provinces and 45 lakhs in Bombay, 
while Bihar and Orissa will require 16 lakhs and the Central 
Provinces over 14 lakhs. Against this, however, we have much 
lower figures for remission and suspension of revenue, and our 
betterment under that bead is very substantial, citue on £ t 
millic-n. Another expenditure head which is growing is ^st and 
Telegraphs. Here we have had to replenish stores which were 
depleted by military requirements, as well a* |o contemplite 
substantial improvement in pay and in postal efficiency generally. 
Increases in pay and wages will run through roost of our spending 
departments, and may indeed upset estimates which we have 
had to frame before the full effects of high prices have been made 

.. . . u -11 

“ 43 - Apart from these, and the Railway figures which will 
be discussed Mow, there is no starting variation from the posi- 
tion in the current year. Full details are as usual given in the 
Finance Secretary’s Memorandum. The aggregate result is 

9 
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that we find oonelvea obliged to make proviaioa for Imperial 
eipenditnre amountiog to /S5, 357, 300. Onr taak ia to provide 
that amount from our current revenues ; and, as will be shown 
below, we are unable to do so without extra taxation. A few of 
the main heads of revenue may biicfly be examined. 

**44. /Pefihraya.— The grou receipts taken in the current 
year’s budget were, as 1 previously mentioned, Rs 70^ crores, 
against which we now expect to receive Rt. 70^ crores. All our 
experience ihows a rapid and unfaltering growth of tr ffic, and 
as military^, requirements fall off, private demands for railway 
facilities will more than take their place. Pur next year, there* 
fore, we propose to go up to Rs. So crores,— >a figure which is 
regarded in the Railway Dsfiartment as diringly optimistic. 
There will be a corresponding rise in working expenses : but the 
heaviest deduction will be for special renewals after the forced 
neglect of the past few years. Apart from the large capital 
programme to which I shall shortly refer, we propose to eaimark 
no leas than millions or Rs. 9I crores for renewals from 
current revenue, ft is a large sum, out the railway authorities 
are confident of being able to spend it pioiitably and it is impo si* 
ble to deny either the need or the urgency for drastic renewals. 
We take our net lailway revenue at about Rs 33^ crores against 
about Rs. 40 crores in the current year. 

Cffi/oDU.— It may reasonably be assumed that tonnage will 
gradually get easier next year and that the return of peace will 
bring down prices. The latter movement will tend to leduce 
the proceeds of customs dues which are levied on an. eaf vahrem 
basis ; but we count upon an inrush of commodities to replenish 
exhausted stocks. We are consequently budgeting for Rs. 20 
crores against about Rs. 19 crores expected in the current year. 
This assumes that we shall adhere to the aiccial duty on petrol 
which is a very reasonable addition to our revenues even in peace 
time, I shall subsequently introduce a smtll bill continuing our 
present Motor Spirit Duties Act, which covers only the period of 
the war and six months thereafter and which probably would 
otherwise lapse before the close of the coming year. Under the 
majority of .the other tariff heads we have allowed for substantial 
increasOT, but we anticipate a considerable decrease in (e) the 
export duty on rice, owing to the large diversion of Burma rice 
for Indian requirements, and (d) the import duty on cc tton manu* 
figures, as a result of agricultural conditions and the present 
disparity between European and Indian prices. 

Mini and Sxthttngi,-^Thia gain on exchange is taken at a Rttle 
over £i million. Though high, this figure is a serious dnqp from 
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«h»t «• wpeci in the current yeir—nearly niUioni. There 
are three reeeone for the declioe^ First, there will be e larg e 
felling off in onr grots receipts from cxchaoge in consequence of 
the greet reduction in our anticipated recoveries from the War 
Office againet expenditure undertaken on their behalf in India. 
Second, we ate estimating for much smaller sales of Council Bills, 
while there will at the same time be a diminution of (he gain oi| 
exchange wMb we shall realise from them. This is due, not to 
any expectali^of departing fren the present rate, but to an 
arrangement into which we entered with the Exchange &nks 
during our period of Snancial straiii. I think it is an open secret 
that, in condderation of I heir insuring the finance of exports of 
national iaapoitance, the Secretary of State guaranteed the six 
British ExclMiige Banks that they would be allowed to bring back 
to India, at the rate at which the transactions took place, fun^ 
to the extent to which they were compelled to overbuy in that 
connection. Third, though we do not anticipate that our actual 
silver coinago will be as great as in the current year, we expect 
that the loss on coinage to be set off against the gain on exchange 
will be no less ; since a considerable portion of qur silver coined 
in the current year was paid for by rupee credits granted to the 
United States Government, the rate of which is so adjusted that 
no formal loss arises out of these transactions. 

We have abo again allowed for high receipts under Mint, 
though here too there is some reduction owing to the fact that x 
somewhat smaller amount of new silver will come under coinage. 
The estimates as they stand include provision for seigniorage on 
the coinage of the balance of the American silver as well as for 
new purchases by the Secretary of State, also for a large amount 
of subsidiary coinage which we expect 10 undertake in view of 
the present extraordinary demand for small coin. 

0 /Jirr Heads.— Vlt provide for increases, as the result of 
normal growth, under Stamps, Excise and Posts and Telegraphs 
after allowing in the case of excise revenue for the prevalence of 
famine conditions in several provinces. Under Posts and Tele- 
graphs, there will be a falling off in the volume of military traffic, 
but we sbsill realise a full year’s yi^d from _ the enhanced rates 
introduced in the current year. We anticipate some decline 
under Salt as we expect further large iuues against uncleared in- 
dents in respect of which duty has already been paid. 

itKome ilex.«<-The figures here will be explained in a moment. 
They cover hosrever one concession— the only fiscal concemon 

possible in this budget -which we have felt ourselves constrained 

to nudte. On none has the present range of prices fallen more 
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ktuiljf. thii t|« ipipi^ m k)« Mlari«»«lbo«i%fl|i|fbtiothe 
•ip|titpj|Aofowr iamiiMill«^ Tb«r#««ite ao qwaitton 

tilt pi Ka 1^ BUflupiim Mq^ai«ioiii«||ldpbi«i«ad4re 
haii4iaii#toiijMtl«tm of iotsoao to Rir ifioo. 

Wo mmM thit wo tM tiwbyl(oe 75 l»|j^or/soe,ooo; 
wM nofTf aP than 137,000 putty iiiai i m, OMt of the 
Mnpiil|r(38|^)ofpoo^«lM>p^ lov. Inddan- 
tiify I my explain bare that as inooiwe-tax rmaiM is shared 
betaaen laiperid and Ptroviodal, a portion of the Iom would in 
tb| ^biiya of any adjustment fell on provincial revenoas. It will, 
howaver, of cotitse be necessary for us to make food to the pro* 
vincai bjr ifwifiumou the amount so lost, just as we took assign* 
ments non them in respect of the additional receipts due to the 
enbiDcements of taaation effected in 1916 whm these would 
otberwte under the ordinary classification have been credited to 
provinces. 

‘*45£ooogh has been said to show that we are not free fyom 
diflfonlty with our revenue estimates, but that wo have not 
lUdwed the uncertainty of the future to deter us firom pitching 
our figures as high as prudence permits. The total result is that 
we get a revenue of /So, 193, too all told, or a shortage of /5,i63, 
3flO in comparison with our estimated expenditure. To fill this 
gap, and to give us a small surplus as a margin for the fluctuations 
of the year, we are asking the Council to impose a duty on Excess 
Profits earned in the current year. We estimate the gross yield of 
this doty at about millions* Against this, there will be a loss 
of soper*tax (estimated at / 1 milliou), since super-tax and excess 
profits duty will not be both assessed on the same business, and 
also of income-tax (to the extent of about /45o,ooo) since a rebate 
will be given for the purposes of this tax iti respect of the amounts 
paid as excess profits duty. Allowing for these losses, we place 
our net estimated receipts from the excess profits duty at about 
/6 millions, and our estimated surplus will be /868.100. 

**46. Revenue and Expmditure— Provincial— "TiiO provincial 
{•venues are taken in the Budget at close £yj millions, and the 
•xpanditure at a little over /38^ millions. With the conclusion 
ofae trar we felt that we.could not reasonably ask Local Govern- 
oillitiipy longer to refrain from drawing to a moderate extent on 
the large accumulated balances which most of them have now at 
their credit. We therefore informed them that in our opinion 
•ggiticnal expenditure may now be resonably incurred upon 
(fl) the extension of education in directions where it has 
been specially hampered by war economies ; 

(fi) the development of industries ; 
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(<) tbt repair of actual damage which the financial itringency 
of tb& iait three years has caused to public institu* 
tions and services, and 

(if) purposes which, though not immediately remunerative, 
will secure an improved and not greatly defened 
return to the State or the country at large, such as 
capital outlay on the development of forests, agricnl* 
turai experiments and the like. 

It was also added that of course expenditure in connection with 
the relief of distress and the like in consequence of the present 
agricultural situation in several provinces, whether in the form of 
famine relief outlay or of advances, should be duly provided for 
and incurred in accordance with real requirements. The province 
have tak en full advantage of this advice, and it will be observed 
(hat the estimates provide for a draft on provincial balances of 
over £1^ millions. This does not, however, represent the full 
extent of the proposed expansion of provincial expenditure as com- 
pared with that undertaken in the current year, as the provinces 
Mllectively are now budgetting for an increase of ^3} millions on 
their revised estimates of /34.8 millions. 


The deUili of the Budget are let out in the following tnble. 
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Disdusion On Imperial Bndget 

Hoo- iir fhiOlUlOfjr Onrrioibboy congratulated the Finance 
Minister and laid stress on the increased grant on railways which 
would facilitate the development of trade. He believed that the 
levy of Excess Pro6ts Tax would seriously handicap trade. The 
commericai community had already borne a severe burden during 
the War, and it was not fair that they would be asked to pay 
mare. He welcomed the proposal about increasing the miniaanm 
of incometax. He said that a free hand should be given to Pto* 
vincial Governments for the extension of education, and they 
should be free to draw on the provincial balance. 

Mr. Khapard# *aid that this annual budget debate was like 
the annual Xmas dinner when all depaitments were present, 
some invited, some uninvited, all wanting a slice from tlw 
revenue. Some got more than others, for instance, Raileray 
people, being masters of the locomotion, got the largest slice ot 
pudding, though they paid nothing out of the large amount of 
mniiey made here on account of large traffic. Railway kings set 
in England, and did not pay the excess profits tax. The money 
was earned in India, and he did not see why they should not pay 
a share to the Indian Exchequer. He did not grudge soldiws 
gelling 33 percent, because they had fought the War and won it, 
and after ail that was a great thing. There was one item in it, 
however, of eight lakhs provided for barbersf?) and he thought 
that to be very excessive. He was of opinion that the nilway 
grant should be cut by half and distributed between sanitation 
end education. 

Mr B. D. Bliiika said a beginning had been made in the 
direction of what the Finance Member had said'^stiict economy,” 
but the country had been disappointed in that nearly 33 per cent 
of the total revenue would be consumed by the Military DcMrt- 
nieiit, and a heavy capital outlay amounting to 7-7 oa^Uions 
bad been budgetted for railways while the hencScent depaitoenti 
•uch as edttcatioii| sanitation, agriculture and industries had been 
allowed to starve. It was in the hiness of things that the Govern- 
ment sliould divert their allentioii from the problems of the Wir 
to no less complicable and urgent problem of peace and rcoona- 
t ruction. India bad already missed a great opportunity for tba 
develo; ment of indigenous industries. The failure of a single niM* 
soon was sufficiebt to create famine and acute distim, and tM 
People had hardly any staying power to face it, and it was a pity 
10 find no efibrt had deen made by the Government to impipvt 
the moral and, material ooodiiion. or the people. Famioei scaratirt 
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plant and peitilines had btcome ptnnamiit lacton in rural life 
inudia. He augfaitcd that the ratimy aliotmeat be reduced 
to tn milUon pouo^, and luttable granta made for briga- 
tioD mMch would- greatly edd to the resource* of the people 
and large grants should also be made for unitation and educa* 
tion. He concluded by urging (e) fiscal autonomy for India, lii) 
a tom of fifteen crores out of fifty crores of Gold Standard Re. 
serve ^eld in England should be withdrawn for industrial pur- 
poses (c) large exports of foodstuif* should be stopped, andt<f) 
the estaolishment of a High Court and a University at Nagpur. 


. Mr. Snmdnt Rath Buierji said that it was a people’s bud- 
^t. . He congratulated the Finance Member for the raising of 
taxable income from looo, to Rs aooo, and appealed for a redui- 
tIon in the military exnenditure at the earliest potsihle npporiu- 
nity. Mr. Banerji asked for further information about the extra 
charge of two millions as bonus for British Ofiicers. 

He then deprecated the vast sums put down for Military and 
Railways and criticised at length the Government atiiinde to 
wards the sanitary p'oblem, and recommended the transfer of two 
millions from railways to saniiaiion. He said, for the highest ends 
of National progress and for the advei t of a new eia about which 
they were all anxious, education was the one indispensable con- 
dition. He earnestly pleaded for the transfer of ano her 3 
million pounds fiom railways to education. Mi. Banerji tiusttd 
his appeal would not go in vain. 

Rii Wtnwfth Soy called the budget one of surprises and 
disappointments in which the disappointments overshadowed the 
surprises. High hopes had been entertained that after the War, 
large sums would be available fir the spread of educaiir n, improve- 
ment of sanitation and the establishment of industries. I was 
disappointing that the Government bad' not signalised the vic- 
torious termination of the War with the inauguration of a more 
liberal policy in these matter*. 

lb*. COlUda was glad of the relief in the income tax but what 
paWully oppressed him was the colossal growth of expenditure, 
inimary and civil which, from an economic pmnt of vUw, must 
be regarded as wasteful. The claims of sanitation, medic<il help 
end education had been almost absolutely ignored- He criticised 
the senitetion pcdicy of the Government, end said they should not 
gradge the money required, and expressed disappointment at 
there being no mention of provision for industiiai demopment 

jenide in the botot. No douot the Report of tite Inihieiiy 
missioa wei leoening consideration. The war had comO and was as 
good as goae,lM linma wes aiill standing by and j|||r markets were 
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being diMarerf by other people owing to their vopreperedam. 
They oeliw cot a e^MithH mm from n^wiy eng mimary «s. 
pendhurlfv aikd provide foriihduitries, noitatioo and pnmaiy 
educatioih Mr ehanda pointed out that there was no reference to 
the acme diatroa prevailing in moat harta of the oouniiy, and aaid 
thw wooM be grateful, if some of the ambitiona proviaiona in the 
budget maii cat down and the money diverted for aHevIating tte 
dirreae. Deaihv with the increaae in the military exnenditnie, 
he raid they codM not go on increaaing it indebnitwy withont ea* 
daegei iog t be afabiliiy of t he financial poaition of the country. He 
•queationra the argency of the work in connection with new Delhi, 
and urged that the grant be cut down. In conciuaion, he aub* 
milted that, in view of the frightful increase in the eapenditure, 
their whole financial pcaiiion would have to be looked into and 
systematically overhauled. This could only be donebyaoin* 
dependent commission, arid he urged that the matter should re< 
cetve consideration. He also emphasised the desirability of letting 
the rtonofficiai members to have opportunities to know the real 
financial position, and, if necessary, to form small committees. 

Mr, W. A- IrOOlfde said that the whole tone of their criticism 
had simply been "cut down the efficiency of one drpattasent 
irrespective of the resnlis to the community at large in order that 
some other departments may benefit ”. Now he looked upon ilw 
railway programme as vital necessity, and he observed that it 
mutt be mat iiained at any cost. Some members had urged for 
expenditure for other very necessary projects such as education, 
■medical relief and the like. He gave them his assurance, and 
assurance of the commeKiil communit 5', that there was nothing 
which they felt affected the future of the country 10 such an ex- 
tent. but they could do that efficiently hy finding nonw in otiw 
directions. The proposal th^ fam) heara to day proved that the 
financial future of the country was going to l« one of stringency 
in all dirt dims. They had heard appeals for the increase of e^ 
I'enditure in one form or another, but apimrently, exc^ with the 
reduction of the vital chord of the econi mic future of the counti^ 
They had not heard one concrete suggestion about filing the 
wherewithal to meet this position. It seem^ the members bad 
verv li'tle idea of the necessities of railways in India. 

Mr. fMit said that, in his opinion, there were t ww 
pressiiq; pipbiema at present, poverty of the people, illiteracy m 
high mortality. Very little had been done to combat these ejnfc 
He asked the Finance Member to enlighten him if the contn^ 
•ion of 45 nrilliona towards War they had voted last session had 
been sanctioia^ ^ POrliament. They could not be too sore 
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of that, in view' of the nomeroua proteais, that had fone forth 
afpiinst the contribution. He also wanted to know whether pro- 
vinoo bad been made in the present budget for increase of emola- 
ments of medical and police services recently sanctioMd by the 
Secretary of State. There was no mention of this In the financial 
statement. He would like to know in this connection whathei 
■the Ckruncil would be given an opportunity to express its ophiicm 
on the subject. 

Mr. Bnrmn thanked the Finance Member for relief in income 
tax and for the inauguration of a policy of active railway expendi- 
ture, but he emphasised that the railway exoansion should alwa 3 rs 
be accompanied by irrigational activity. The main feature of the 
budget was that it was an orthodox service and army-railway 
budget. Dealing with military expenditure, Mr. Sarma hoped it 
would soon come down to a normal level. If the League of 
Nations Scheme was worth the paper on which it was written, he 
hoped to see coiuiderable reduction in military expenditure. The 
speaker questioned the correctness of the theory that Indian 
commerce was protected by the Navy. India -exported raw 
produc*, snd someboby else sent in the manufactured goods, and 
•hips were non-Indian and so it could not be said than: the Indian 
oommeice was protected by the Navy 

Mr. Ay^MIgar first drew attention to the Eace-a Profits Tax 
and Gumplatned that Govt, was following Russian ways in alienat- 

the wealthier classes and sending them into the arms of socia- 
lism. He strongly criticised the Govt, on its hage expenditure 
on Railways which is cruelly draining the resources of the 
country for the behoof European exi loiters. 

Sir DiulutW Wtdiusaid that he was one of those whp would 
bless the budget twice- It was only ignorant eritia who cursed it. 
He did not blame them, for they were not well informed. He 
cordially associated himself with most of what had fallen frum 
bis esteemed and worthy old friend, Mr. Surendmoatb Bannegi 
His criticisms were indeed very sound. During the, debate, they 
tottod the railways and military expenditure bad beeraciiticiaro 
aw»t. *He -did adroit that at the present moment military 
oipmditore had gone very high but they bad to take into con- 
sidmation the extraordinary times they were passing through. 
Ht reould congratulate bimsbif, if the Finance Minister were 
aUe to reduce the military expenditure by nuqy nplHbna next 
jnsar. He adted those gentlemen who had criticised the sxprndi* 
tsire to consider wlut might happen if the engmy were at the 
gates of Peshawar or Kashincre. Mtwy more. mUlions would 
then be required. ■ Where were they to come ftom 9 Their first 
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duty wai jecurhy from externa! aggression, and the preservation 
of iiilcrnal law and order. And so long •*!$ they w^re iiiciirrins 
reasonable expenditure on this, he fur one would not oppose 

It s 

Tu:ning to the head of railways, Sir Dinsliaw said that this 
was another subject to which he had paid great attention foi 
the last hfty years, and had written a series o( articles which he 
had issued in pami'hlet form in iq-'o At ih.u time he had 
said tliat railways were being built at breathless pace, and he 
was one of those who clamoured that more attention should be 
bestowed on iriigation. He was glad to say that, since then, 
almost all great works of irrigation had been completed, and 
other large works were projec ed. These could not make great 
progress, as he understood there was dearth of water works 
engineers. Apart from that, he must admit that they were 
getting on very smoothly. Crming back to the railways, he 
observed that, though he had been one cf tire greatest opponents, 
at the present mr ment he was convinced that the expenditure 
that was going to be incurred was absohittly necessary, consider* 
ing the enormous depreciation cf tarliray stock. He asked 
them to consider the enormous transplant. it ion rf railway 
maieri.l to Mesopotamia. He rhonghi that, hy doing that, 
India had helped a great deal in bringing Victory. In this 
connect it n he also pointed out that it was their good fortune 
that they had the Tata Iron Works which supplied rails lo them 
in a nay. The great Taras were really helping the Government 
and the people. Then he asked them lo consider the high 
prices of materials, and he was of opinion that the prices would 
cot go down for at least three years to ccnie. He believed that, 
if the railway board would put all estirirates of how expenditure 
was made up, every member would be satisfied th.!! the amount 
was actually required. They must remember that they nrust 
put railways in such a position that they rould carry bod in 
a cheaper svay. It was for chea|>ening food that this expendiiitre 

was required. 


MOH OrnOIAL RESOLUTIONS ON THE BUDGET 


lit Rnollltion :-Hon’bIe Mr. B. N. Sarnra moved : 


“This council recomineiids to the Goveriror- 
cil that the Budget allotment providing for the 
of 10 Millions be reduced by £ 4 millions . 

There was only a short debate, only Hoit. 
supporting it. It was put and rejected. 


General in Conn, 
flotation cf a loan 

Pundit Malsvtya 
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Ssd. BMOlatiOI.~HoD. Mr. E N. Sanaa 
*‘Thii Conncil raomiaiandt to tha Govanior<Gaaata] hi 
Council that tha Budget allotment “a4*B->Sanitaitoa, ate’’ ha 
tncreai^ 6y Rr. 50 lakhs towards the cquipmeat and improee* 
inent of the Health department, and Rt. 50 lakhs iot the 
improvement of water-supply in rural areas”. 

The mover pressed the urgency of the matter andimploead 
the Government to take this resolution sympathetically and vote 
the money;- The 6rst man to oppose it was Mr. Ironside who 
tried to throw dirt on Mr. Sarroa and the province (Madrid 
from which he came, and sneeringly quoted statements to show 
the ‘*otter incapacity of the educated clasa to grasp the vaine of 
sanitation’'. ‘^When one deals with finance,” he declared, **the 
immediate necessity is to see what expenditure gives the quickest 
return,” and asserted that Railways have first to be provided for 
(Mr. Ironside was the head of the Bum Company.' Mr. Iron* 
side was at once taken to task for his insulting and ntterh^ 
groundless attack on the '‘educated class” 1^ the Hon. Mr. 
Baneiji, Sir Dinshwa Wacba and otheis and he was made to 
withdraw his unparliamentary remarks. The resolution was 
strongly supported by most of the Indian members as also by 
Mr. Malcolm Hogg. The finance Member (Sir James Meston) 
accepted the piinciple of the resolution but opposed it on 
technical grounds : first, that when proposals are put forward for 
extra gran's, we should clearly sprafy where the money is to 
come from, and this the mover has not done ; secondly, that it is 
primal ily a matter for the provincial Governments ; tnirdijrihat 
it is reviving the old, the discredited, the dead system of ddca. 
He, however, promised to look into such matters as sanitation, 
education etc and on this thi Bendvtioa WM Withdmni. 

Srd. BeielVttOB.— Mr. Saima movcd.~ 

‘TMsConsieil recommends toiho(?ovcmor>General in Council 
that the expenditure under Edaqation be incremed by R«. 150 
lakhs for the extension and improvement of primary education”. 

The mover said that the provincial governments have passed 
Local Aqip for the extension of piimsry education but these 
remain merely as paper Acta for want of funds. And the India 
Govemmont should only give back a part of what is duo to the 
provinces. Doting the last five years the revenues of the coontry 
have increased hy 60 Crores bat education hm received onty 4 
more. “Am I to no told,” he excimmed “the Army wants this, tha 
Raiiarays want that, a tmd administratioo want mosicy, thonforo 
wo cannot p^ide fur tho prime necessities of odncaiion r^;, The 
finance Member ofqiOiHid on iho same groonds as bafofe^ pot 
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fwwwd tb0 haeM^ arguineni that the trained teaclier. (he 
pivot df the whole can not just be found, so what is the 

use of the 150, lakhs? The motion on being put to vote wa« 
defeated by 3s to 18, all the non-oflicial Indian member* 
voting for it. 

4 tll. SMOltttiOBi‘*~Hon. Mr. Karoini.K. Chanda moved :>• 
*'Thii Council recommends to the Goveiiior-Generat in Council 
that the grant to the Assam Government be increased by a non* 
recurring grant of Rs. 1 1 lakhs and a recurring grant of Re. t 
lakh for the Murarichand College of Sylhei”. 

The finance Member opposed it on the ground that the 
matter was one for the local Government to decide. The Resolu- 
tion was withdrawn. 

6th. BMOlntion :»Mr. Sarma moved ihat.~ 

“The allotment 26B— Scientific and Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments be increased by Rs. 50 lakhs for carrying out ilie recom- 
mendations of the Industrial Commission". 

There was a strong non-official support hut Sir T. Holland 
on behalf of Government said that he thought it unwise at the 
mome-it to make the grant and that local Goveininents inus; 
be consulted before large sums could be spent in the direction 
indicated, He gave several instances showing that (he Govern- 
ment was not altogether idle in the matter. The motion was 
therefore put and negatived. 

riVANClAL STATfiMSlTT-Srd. STAttA 

Sir OtBUdn Hill. — opened the third stage on the Budget 
discussion on heads “Revenue" and public works". 

He said that although the failure of the monsoon had been 
widespread, the number of relief svork was undoubtedly small when 
compared ivith 1900. Agricultural schoi-ls syere being stalled 
in 'several provinces, but development in agriculture was being 
severely handicapped bv llie shortage of research olfiters. He 
hoped that an inquiry committee would bi appointed duiing 
the ensuing year. In Forestry, the United Province-' and the 

Punjab had made great strides in the production of of revenue 

the Forestry Board at Dehra Don would shortly consider 
methods for improving lac iodostry which is worth £ i.t 
With regard to irrigation, the system had produced 345 
of rupees that year and he hoped lor an increase of to l akhs 
in the forthcoming year. Messrs. Barlow and Meais had own 
appointed to examine and make a preliminary 
potentialities of India in utilising water-power for the we p- 
raent of industries and the preliminary report was expected . 
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the following Jane. He npncluded with • mferenee to the 
necoMity for reuricting exports from Indfe. 

ftiMlTltlon. Rii Bahadur B.D. Shnkul then moved that 
“this Council lecomihendi to the Governor«General in Council 
that the provision for expenditure in agriculture be increased by 
Rs. 50 lakhs to provide for the extension and improvement of 
agricultural education**. After discussion the resolution was by 
the leave of ^he Council withdrawn. 

On March 10, Sir C. Sankaran Nair pointed out that under 
the revised Budget estimate' for the current year the expenditure 
on education was ueaily 731 lakhs.’ He gave the figures by 
which the education grants had been increased during the past 
two years and said that in five of the major provinces measures 
permitting adoption of eompuhory ednontlon had either been 
pktsed or were on their way to being passed. The Government 
of Bombay had guaranteed one half of the coat of providing 
compulsory primary education incurred by the Municipality for 
this purpose in any given year, and in eenain cases even a larger 
amount might be given. He also gave various figures regarding 
sanitary improvements and hoped that much would be done in 
the matter of sanitary research work during the next year. 

7tll. llPIOlatioii. Rao Bahadur B.N. Sarma moved that the 
Railway Budget programme be reduced by ;^5oo,oon steiling. 
The gist of his complaint against the proposed expenditure was that 
the money was not to be spent on increasing the total mileage of 
railways but was solely and wholly to be used to develop opened 
tines, to add tothe existing rolling stock and to make other improve 
ments. He tried to show that for such additional expenditure 
there was no justification. Mr. M. N. Hogg in opposing the reso- 
lution detailed the tremendous difficulties under which the railways 
had worked and how necessary the proposed grant was. The pro- 
posed sum, far from being excessive, was really inadequateand expen- 
diture would have to be maintained on the present programme level 
lor several years to come. Amongst others who opposed the resolu- 
tion was Sir Thomas Holland who pointed out that the increase of 
wagon capacity would only be about 6 to 7 per cent : on the other 
hand the ton-mileage, that is the amount of goods carried per 
mile, had inCTeased from 15 thousand millions in 1915 to 8i 
thousand millions in 1918: that is an increase of 40 per cent. 
The motion was put and negatived. 

Sth. RMOlutioa, Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda then moved 
the following resolution. *'That this Council recommends to the 
Governor General in Council that the surplus of the budget estimate 
for 1019-J980 be reduced l^Rs. 10,000 in order to provide for the 
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of a ConoUttte to inquire into the edminisiratioo of 

He declered that in Delhi an entirely bureaucratic Government 
had aprung up in a abort time iii proximiiy to the Imperial 
Government and that the Province of Delhi did not enjoy the 
benefita which people in other Provinces enjoyed. The mvinee 
waa denied direct representation in the Imperial Legislative 
Council. The speaker compLined ' that official high* 
handednms interfered with personal liberty, tight of public speech 
and public action. The Home Member opposed., tedicnled the 
idea and submitted that no cate has been made out for an 
elaborate inquiry into matters of the kind touched upon by 
Mr. Chanda. The resolution was, by leave of the Council, 
withdrawn. 

ffitk. KW OltttUwi Rao Bahadur B.N. Sarma next moved that 

"This Council recommends to the Goyernor General-in*Council 
that the expenditure under Miscellaneous 32 be increased by (a) 
Rt. 10.OJO to meet the cost of a Committee to recommend the 
measures needed for organising and developing lire banking 
system of the country; an J (b) by Rs. 30,000 towards the cost of a 
committee to inquire into and report upon the civil expenditure 
of the country during the last five years and recommend measures 
for the retrenchment of the annual expenditure.” 

In moving this Resolution Mr. Sarma stated his belief 
that there was enough capital in this country if only people 
would use it to run their industries without much extraneous 
help. If there was to be any industrial advance, however, the 
habi's of the people would have to chanite considerably. 
He qu ted statistics to show that from j^aoo millions to 
£ 300 millions worth cf gold had been imported into this country 
and about Rs. 400 crores worth of silver for coinage etc., whereas 
in England there was not so much gold or silver as in India, 
although the ilulid resources there were iiicomparably superior. 
Mr. Howard said Government fully recognised the importance of 
banking development. So far as industrial banking wm concerned, 
it was certain that there most be an inquiry.^ With regard to 
Mr. Sarma’s second suggestion, he thought the time inopportune, 
especially considering that the country was on the eve of great 
reforms. The resolution was put to the Council in two parts, 
both parts being lost. It was then put as a whole rwlution to 
the Council and waa igected it by 3* o®cial votes 
to 9. 
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The Cottocil again met on the i«h March. The Com. in 
Chief inirodaced the I. D. P. amendment Bill to extend the 
periml of operation of the l.'D. F. Act of 191^ for six months 
more. Then the Indian Paper Currency Amendment BUI waa 
paised, as aUo the Motor Spirit Dnttei bill which retained the 
tax on petrol of annas Six per gallon. The Income tax Amend* 
ment Bui to relieve taxation on Income less than Bs. aooO p.a. 
was passed* 

Then came that most unpopular bill for consideration—the 
inlamous Rpwlatt Bill. The Council rat from 1 1*14 a.ro. on the 
lath till 7. p.in, from ii a.m. to long after midnight on the I3tli I 
and again for the whole day till 7 p.m on the 14th and the 18th 
when the Bill was passed by sheer cfficial vote, the whole body of 
oon.cfficials with the vast country behind them hotly oppt sing, 
condemning, praying against, this most insulting piece ofaroitiary 
and high-handed legisla.ion (For this tenifcle outrage on India 
see “Punjab Unrest— Before and Altet”— where the Act and the 
All Council Debate are given). 

After this despotic Itgislation the Council. met again on the 
t9th March when \ht . 7 etmi»atiou of the present War Bill vnt' 
passed. The I. D- F. Amendment Bill was then passed after 
meeting some opposition from the non-oflicial European members. 
Mr. Patel’s Negotiable Instruments Amendment Bill was then 
passed. Then came the Excess Profits Duly Bill It was hotly 
opposed by the European merchants, who had made enormons 
unconscionable profit during the war, and also by the represent- 
atives of trade. Govt, was firm and said that they wanted to 
raise £ 6 millions from this source and after a hot contest the Bill 
was passed. The next measure was the Punjab Courts supple- 
menting Hill which was passed with out discussion and the 
Council adjourned to the 21st. 

On the 2isl March, the closing day of the Delhi Sessions. 
Sir J. Meston presented the Budget in its final form, and said 
that the estimated rurplus was £ 669,000 against ^868000. 
Provision was made for Famine Relief in the C. P., and also for a 
new public health fund. The Viceroy then closed the sessions 
with a sh‘'rt speech. 
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The September Sastion- 


The Viceroy opened this seuion on Sep. 3Fd at Simla with a 
preliminary speech reviewing generally the events of tlir foregoing 
montha He first referred to the Punjab disturbances of last April 
and said 


"Last sessions certain Hon members gave me warning ot a 
minatory character that if the (Rowlatt) Bills passed into law. there 

would be agitation No Govt, could deviate from a policy which 

it regarded as essential on account of threat of agitation. However, 
there are those who thought that it was necessary to make good 
this threat, and as a consequence deplorable events occurred.” 


It was difficult to understand what was intended in be conveyed 
by this piece of Viceregal wisdom. It showed, it anything, the utter 
unfitness of Lord Chelmsford to understand the Indian people and 
at the same time his profound ignorance of political lii.story. When 
a governor can noi prevent ‘deplorable events,' it lies u|>on him 
and not on agitators to show why he can not maintain jwace, for 
after all. Governments and Governors are intended to keep social 
order and not niachine-gnn it. 


His Excellency then announced that a Punjab Disorders Eiojuiry 
Committee (popularly known as the Hunter ( omniitiee' (save 
been appointed with Lord Hunter as chairman to enquire into 
the late Punjab disturbances, and in the same breath said iii.ii an 
Act of Indemnity legalising the (illegal.i acts of olficers of ihe Punjab 
was soon to lie (rassed. He then referred to the Afgha'i »Var (see 
p. 65) and said that though a treaty of peace IukI been .signed tliere 
still remains a treaty of friendship to lie concluded. He then m-ide a 
heroic attempt to defend the medical arrangements during the Ai.'han 
Campaign entailing serious hardship and los.s oi life on the troops 
about which he had Ireen strbngly taken to task m J.t.g.and. 
Turning next to tlic Reforms he denied tlic popu.ar I.I.! - i|.a 
Govt, was trying to "whittle it down" and aflirmed hat he aonld 
loyally carry out wliatever may be the decision of lailiameri.. e 

next referred to the failure of the .Monsoon of ^ 

good rains of the year under review and 5 , 

sympathy with the European Commeraal (,oraia ' > , 

tions to Exchange which were greatly hamiicring European trade. 


10 
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B« dm niioB»p<d ilMtt two. Gfluvi m>ta^ vn* Mnf wit to 
the htenotiooel Lehow Cwfewweit Wwhioftw to le p w em 
iodiu liUboQf then^ oe loboar to iodii ooold oot rieol its ooo 
leprawitotlvei t Refeiriaf to th* iw^oitOM Senth AfricwAoti* 
Indiaii LqlilatioQ he udd thtf it «oi oojwt bat pkoded .for 
ctlmneie ond modeiotiw ud wnooiced that % Bet^wdn 
Rdbertiw wet being depated bf Qovt. to Sooth Africa to oige 
Indian interest Another veiy ahneatng annoaneemait that he 
nade was that n Raian depotathm onder n Christten Bishop was 
soon coming over tc India to open negoUadcns for reemnption of 
Indian Ckxiiy emigration, and the ^cerogr ho^ it wonld be given a 
patient hearing, as if Labonr to open npindnstries here in India 
was in snrfeit! After making big promises about industrial 
deveiopment in the countiy and alluding to the Sadier Committee 
Report on the Caicutta University and the forthcomii^ Dacca 
Univer^ty Bill, His Excellency then advised to his betters: ‘*do 
not wrangle for what has been done in the past, diat will hm up 
racial animosities*'— a very unwise thing to do— but “let ns readi 
forward to those things which are before ns”— a piece of wisdom 
much more than once hear! in the worid, qrecially from the wmld of 
]onckerdom i 

After the speech sometime was given to interpellations and 
then Mr. Shafi introduced the Sea Customs Amendment Bil. The 
following Bills were also introduced : —Provident Fund Amend* 
ment Rill ; Census Bill, Calcutta High Court Jurisdictional Limit 
Bill, Naturalisation Amendment Bill tuid the Land Acqnisitioa 
Amendment Bill— Sir W, Vincent then introduced the CharitaUe 
and Religions Trusts Kll Intended to check misapplication of Tenet 
funds by obtaining information and audit of accounts through Qvil 
Courts. 

On the loth Sep. the Council reassembling. Mr. B. N. Sarma 
moved a rMOlQtloll congratulating His Majesty's naval, military 
and idr forces on the victorious conclusion of peace, and it was 
accepted. Then came Pundit Valaylya’B iMOltttiOB 00 
Poiyab Dliordera 

*' 'fbat this Council recommends to the Governor-General in 
Council ymt he should request His Majesty’s Government to 
appoint rnthout further delay a flo mpilaaio n consisting of 
gentlemen not connected with the Indian administration to inquire 
into (a) the causes of the racent dlstorbanees in the PunJhh 
and H) the propiiety of the measures taken in dealing with them, 
and to vest such powers with legal authority to annul or modify 
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gentem pined hr the Martial Uw Conuaiuioa or hr Masbtratet 
apeeiilljr empovered to deal eommaray with caaea allegedi to hare 
been connected with aocfa diatorbaacea.” Pandit Mjaviya aaid 
that had certain ofliciala managed afiaira better, theae diatorbancea 
woaid never have taken place. Indian members, he sahL had 
strongly objected to the constitntion of the Commission 
by the Viceww, aad strongly urged a laiger number of Tn^Un. 
being appointed on the Committee on the ground that Indians* 
were mure concerned in the matter than Europeans. The Indian 
community would have far more confidence if a third Indian were 
appointed. He strongly urged that the Commission should have 
powers to annul or modify the sentences passed by the Martial Law 
Cmnmission. 


Discussion on this resolution was suspended and during the 
suspension, the Indian Colnagn Amendment Bill, the Canton* 
ments Bill, the Cinematograph Amendment Bill, the Indian 
Companiea Bostrietion Repealing Bill, and the Indian 
Menliant Shipping Law Amendment Bill were passed. 

The member for Commerce and Industry introduced the 
Indian Tariff ( Amendment ) Bill the effect of which was to 
impose aii export duty of 15 per cent, on bides and skins and a 
rebate ot 10 per cent, on hides and skins exported to other ports 
of the Empire. Its ooject was to ensure that Indian hides and 
skins shall be converted into fully tanned leather for ai tides of 
leather as far as possible in India. The present position in India 
was that there were some hundreds of tanneries for the tanning 
of hides, a large number, of which had come into existence in .order 
to satisfy military requirements during the war but which niigli*. 
dwindle and disappear with the termination of military requirements, 
if some other support were not given. Mr. Crum and Mr. Nigel 
Eaton, Sir Dinsbah wacha and Mr. Sarma supported the Bill. Paiiait 
Madan Mohan Malavtya said that he did not see the justification 
for the rebate of 10 per cent to other parts of the Empire, lie 
advocated that Government should start tanneries and schools 
and the importation of expert tanners from any country whence 
it could he obtained. 

The Home Member introduced a Bill further to Amend tlte 
Indian Amu Aet of 1878. One of the changes contcia{>lated 
in die Bill was a curtailment of the number of unlicensed persons ; 
it was probable that a number of persons in lawful possesion 
of arms and ammuidtimis would be in unlawful possession whM 
the curtailment took place. The present Bill, for the safe custody 
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of radi urns and amiminiona, would give thdr poiMMon an 
opportnni^ to diapose of tbdr proper^. 

Mr.Shafi introduced the Dteet UniTeriltj Bill. He went 
fnltjr into the ol^ects and reasons of the universiQr and outlined 
the (tfovisions made. The inarch of education in ^t Bengal had 
been extraordinarily lapid since 1904. Now that the war was over 
domestic proUems could no longer be neglected. He beheved 
that th; new university would be .heartily wdcomed and that it 
would rejieve the burden falling on the Calcutta University. 

The debate on Pandit Madan Mohan Malavlya’s Punjab Enquiry 
resolution was continued. Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda stronj^r 
urged another Indian member to the Committee selected in suw 
a manner as to give satisfaction to the Indian community. Raja 
Sir Rainpai Singh questioned the necessity of declaring the Punjab 
in open rebellion and pressed for the appointment of a greater 
number of Indians on the Committee. The Horn: Member in* 
aolently replied to the debate, mercilessly humiliating the Indian 
Members, and.8idd finally that he deplored the tendency to minimise 
the dreadful happenings in the Punjab. Govt, secured the defeat of 
the motion in the usual way. 

Mr. Karaiid Kumar Chanda next moved “That this conocil re* 
commends to the Governor*General in Council the appointment of 
a mixed committee of officials and non-officials to investigate the 
causes and nature of the recent outbreak of disorder in Delhi and 
the circumstances of ofiening fire on the crowds there.” The 
resolution had naturally to be withdrawn^ 

Mr. Chanda then moved that “this council recommends. to 
the CjQvemut-CjeiieTi\ \n CouneVV the appointment of a mixed 
committee of official and non-official members to Vavcid|pSe Veto 
the causes of firing on the crowds in Calcutta in April This 

too was withdrawn. 

Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda then moved : “that this Coondl 
recommends to the Governor-General in Conned dutt ^la should 
cease to be the summer headquarters of the Pnr^ GoverumenL” 
He quoted the Government of India to show t^t it is undesirable 
for tlm supreme Government to be at the Wdqnarters of the 
Provincial Government Further the Identenant Governor of the 
Punjab was the only Provincial Governor having a seat on the 
Imjmial Council which gave him opportunities not enjoyed by 
other rulers. The Home Member opposed, saymg that to make 
Simla an Imperial enclave worrid he very «q[)enBive. The cost 
of the move mlg^ be at lent jo lakh^ which would not lodnde 
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rtilinqr eornmnnicatloiu, which might bring the cost np to 114 Inkhs. 
The motion was pnt and tost. 

Mr. Chanda then moved : **'rhis Council recommends to the 
Governor General in Council that immediate steps be taken for the 
reduction of the unprecedented hlgh.priOM of necessaiy articles 
of food and of cloth which obtained in several provinces either ^ 
further controlling all exports or facilitating imports or both and b)r 
such other means as may be considered proper." He urged that 
the situation was dangerous and its acuteness was being felt by both 
Europeans and Indians. He mentioned a suggesstion that Burma 
rice should be freely imported and Government control removed 
He said that it was generally undetstood that stocks were being 
held up by merchants in Calcutta. Mr. Mant on behalf of Govt, 
said, owing to the war there was a world ihortlgo of produce 
and this was bound to react on India. Widespread failure of 
the monsoon in the previous year and the restricted cultivation of 
rice and other crops had grave effects on the food position. He 
quoted figures showing how heavily the exports of grain and rice had 
l^n curtailed in the present jvk. There was really a general 
shortage of rice throughout the East. Government had refused to 
export rice to Japan and Java but had done their best for Indians 
across the seas. Government were also indebted to the Wheat 
Commission for their assistance in getting wheat from Australia at 
a resonable rate. He finished by declaring that the crisis had pasted 
as the iast monsoon had been good and a plentiful khari/haxwii a as 
now assured all over India. Mr. Sarma said the question was how 
did the Government propose to relieve the position in the near 
future ? The inflation of prices was bound to continue oning to the 
currency position and he argued that wages in India had not 
increased in the same proportion as prices. About 50 milions of 
people in India could now only afford one meal a day. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya also contended tliat there was pressing 
need for action. He believed that the present .scarcity was largely 
dne to facilities which had been afforded for exports to other 
countries. The food produce in India was not enough for the people, 
in this country, nor have the poor in India enough money to buy 
enough food and he quoted Lord Sinha saying in London that 
millions in India were on the border of starvation. The rcsolijtion 
•as slightly amended and was put to the meeting and accepted. 

Rai Bahadur Sitanath Rai next moved that a unlVirMty I* 
established in Nlgrpnr and the resolution was accepted. Mr. Crum 
next recommended that the Cftlcntti Hlot 1* removed from i« 
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pitMiMsite. Tile rsmovil of the Mbit woDld effect a mnch needed 
iapravement from a trade and health point of view. Government 
aooepnd the lesohitioa' with a proviso that it wonid not bind itself 
to hanodiate action nd die question mast be fnlly gone into de 

MfW. 

On 17th September Ae Viceroy invited attention to two 
tableu^ one in bronse and the other in marble, which had 
been p repared for the pnrpose of recordii;^ in villages the number 
of reCndis fnnJdied for the war. 'fhe Stt Cliitil^ Amendment 
Bill, the ffnoflliiit Fittff Amendment Bill, the CalOOtta fflgll 
GollH JnriSfUcdooal Lifoit Bill, the IndUui Mttorallltttoil 
Amendment Bill and the RefiMltef and AmtadUlff Bill were 
all passed. 

The tediM ikrlff Amendment Bill was then taken up. 
Rao Bahadnr B. N. Sarma moved that the doty be raised from 15 
per cent to so per cent Mr. Cram opposed saying that practically 
all hide exporters were of opinion that the proposed duty should be 
reduced. Tbe figure proposed by Government was the fairest that 
could be taken. The motion was negatived. Mr. Sarma then moved 
that in cohimn 4 in clause 5 the proviso be omitted, which was 
tantamount to deleting the clause ^ving rebate between the various 
parts of the Empire. Mr. Suma’s amendment was put to the vote 
and lost. Mr. Sarma then moved several other amendments to 
secure Indian interests but govt, secured their reject! >n. His last 
amendment.: "Provided, further, that no rebate shall be granted 
to any Dominion, State or Territory which discriminated against the 
Indian tariff policy” was also opposed by Govt, and so lost !! ' 

The Home Member next introduced tbe Worknieil'S Breach 
of Ooiltnet Amendment Bill. 

On September 18 the Member for Commerce and Industry 
introduced a Bill to extend the duration of the IiBport and 
of Qooda 1916 by two years and six months, as it was 
necessary to ntidn the powers of control in the interests of 
India and the Empire for some time to come. 

The Viceroy dien rose and said that the Indonmtty Bill was 
now befoq|the ConneiL ( For the Bill and Council Debate, see 
“Pnnjab tmiest— Before and After,” which gives every thing about 
this nMdter). 

On September 13 Rao Bahadur B. N. Sarma moved "This 
Coraefil foCMiisaeiids to tbe Governor •General in Council that a 
Shttl liidl on the Ihies suggested by Profefoor Keynes in faus 
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uneisre to the Report on the InAlu Cnntm^ be e»ublWw< in 
Indie et a veiy eailjr date.” Mr. Senna said that his jnetfitjatkin 
ftt it was the example of ahnoit vmf Ennq^ State. They in 
India had amsidered the desirabili^ of estMdiishing a oenttd bank 
on the lines indicated by the Govermnent of India in 1901. He 
believed that it was advisable to relieve Government of its jpiesent 
heavy responsibilities and to secon the advantages arising Rem n 
centralised control of the banking qrstem. It had been snggesied 
that the Presidency Banks should be amalgamated under one 
contiol, bnt snch large sums as were involved conid not be entrusted 
to am^gamated banks. The State control of banks shonld be very 
stringent and sn^ contrd would be to the advantage of . the 
people of India. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya pointed ont that 
Indian Banking was in a very backward condition and tliat the 
enormous industrial and commercial interests winch had grown 
up in India required sodnd banking hmilities. Other Indian members 
strongly supported. The Finance Meikber said that Govern- 
ment supported many of the remarks. He was not, however, 
altogether in favour of the immediate establishment of a State Bank. 
The Presidency Banks had carried on when the Government bad 
their hands full and after the armistice the amalgamation of the Banka 
was suggested and the opening of a number of branches had been 
promised At present the main object was to push forward the work 
in hand as under present arrangements and, when the latter had some* 
what developed, the establishment of an Imperial Bank in India 
could be given consideration ta Mr. Sarma’s resolution was put and 
negatived 

Mr. Crum then moved a resolution : “That the Council should 
recommend the deetrlflefttlMI of the snlNirbU lellmie with- 
in 35 miles of Calcntta and improvement generally of me local 
passenger transport and travelling faciliUes.” By the electrificatioa of 
suburlm railways much quicker train service would be possible^ 
and gpeat numbers of clerks and others who were compelled to live 
outside Calcutta owing to lade of accommodation in the 
itself would be helped. Owing to the biul train sendee^ very maty 
people had to catch a train before eig^t o’clock in die morning in 
order to get to their offices in time. The Member fw Cbnuneroe 
and Industry declared that he hoped to discuss the matter fnidier 
with the officials concerned when he visited Calcntta in the cold 
weather, and the resolution was accordingly adopted. 

Mr. Sachidananda Sinha then moved ‘That this Council recam- 
mends tothe Governor-General in Conndl that be may be pleased to 
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make a npiesentatiOD to the Secretary of State for Indie ( or, if not, 
to His Majesty’s Government) that an Indian Member chosen from the 
non-oflS^l Indian members of the Council be appointed to the Indian 
Amy Commlatlon recently constituted.” He said that, as there 
had bMn an impression in India for many years that the expenses of 
the Indian army had been much greater than the finances of India, 
it was necessary that a public man be appointed to the Committee 
to give his advice to the military members. General Bingley an- 
nounced that Government had anticipated the Resolution and had 
appointed Major Sir Umar Hayat Khan to the Commission. He 
also mentioned that the other members of the Committee would 
be President: Viscount Esher; Members, Sir Michael O’Dwyer; 
Lieut-General Sir H. V. Cox : Lieutenant General Sir W. C. Jacob, 
Lieut. General Sir H. Hudson, Lieut. General Sir J. P. Du Cane ; 
SirG. Fell, Major General Sir W. Gillman and Secretary Brigadier 
General C. M. Wagstad. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya declared 
that he did not think that the selection would be welcomed by the 
Indian people. The questions to be decided greatly affected the life 
of the people of India and the personnel of the commission was 
alarming to them. 

On September 34 the Law Member presented the Report 
of the Select Committee on the Bill further to amend the 
Provindal Insolveney Act, 1907, the Bill to amend the Indiaa 
Arms Act, 1878, Indian Coinage Act, 1906, the Cantonments 
Act, 1910. the CidematoKFaph Act, 1938, the Indian Nerehant 
Shipping Act, 1859 and 1883, and the Bill to remove the restrictions 
imposed on the withdrawal of capital from the money market by 
Companies. They were all passed without discussion. 

The Finance Member then introduced a Bill further to amend the 
Indian Paper Gnrreney f.Amondmenl) Act, 1917. In introducing 
the Bill Mr. Howard said that the amount of Treasury Bills outstand- 
ing amounted to 50 crores and advances to the amount of 13 crores 
had been obtained from the Presidency Banks. The reason for 
the present urgency of the measure was that Government had 
deferred the introduction of the Bill to the last possible moment 
ou'ing 'to the undesirability of such a finacial measure. Ro Baha- 
dur B. N. Sarma opposed the Bilk IJe described it as a tinkering 
■leMure. The normal channels for rhe flow of gold and silver mast 
be re-opened and the issue of more notes must be backed by the 
/^tish Treasury, The Bill war. then taken into consideration and 
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Acts Passed in 1919 

By the Imperial LatMatlve Cauiicll of British India. 

I. The Local Aathoritlea Penalone and Qratuitlea Act 

enacted that the local Government may grant a pension or gratuity 
to any of its officers who may, since the 4th August 1914, baxe been 
wounded or otherwise incapacitated in the service of Government oi 
to the widow or child of any such officer who may have died in 
consequence of injuries received or illness contracted since 4th 
August 1914 during such service. This grant may be in addition 
to the pension or gratuity granted already ; but will not ordinkrilv 
etceed the amount of pension or gratuity payable in case his 
emplrqrment had been for sendee for the same time and on the 
same pray under Government (s. 4.) 

3. The Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act.— On 

the 7th December, 1918, the Govemor«General in Council 
promulgated an Ordinance increasing the maximum limit for the 
issue of Currency Notes against British Treasury Dills by fourteen 
crores of rupees to eighty crores of rupees. This Act merely 
embodied the provisions of that Ordinance. 

3. The Motor Spirit (Outlee) Amendment Act.— In 

February 1917, the Government of India passed .Act II of 1917 
providing for the imposition of an excise and customs duty 
of six annas per gallon of motor spirit. The duty was imposed as 
a war measure to conserve the use of motor spirit in India and 
was to expire at the end of six months after the conclusion of 
Peace. But since its operation the tax has been found to be a useful 
source of revenue. 'Fhe duration clause was therefore removed by 
this Act and it was placed permanently on the Statute Book. 

4< The Income Tax (Amendment) Act— Dy this Am the 
minimum limit of taxable income was raised from Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 3,000 per annum. It came into force on the ist April 1919. 
The scale under the new Act stands as below 

I. N.*! tax : when the ta.xable income is less than Rs. 3,ooe. 

3. Tax of Five pies in the rupee for income of more than 

Rs. 3,000 and less than 5,000. 

3. Tax of Six pies in the rupee for incomes more than 

Bs. 5,000 and less than Rs. 10, 000. 

4. Tax of Nine pies in the rupee for incomes more than 

Rs. 10,000 and less than Rs. 35,000. 
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5. One anna in the rnpee for income of Rs. 05,000 or 
upwards. 

3. Tl|t Tcrminatioii of tho Proaent War (Ooflnltioa) 

Act—Dunng the war a number of emergency Acts were passed 
lo be in force during the continuation of the war and for six months 
thereafter. The war came abruptly to an end on the 1 ith November 
191$ : but since peace terms were not finally settled even in a year it 
was found necessary to keep in existence all the emergency measures 
t!;! peace is finally settled. In England a statute (8 A 9 Geo. V, 
c :ij) has already been passed for the purpose. The present Aq 
*s on the lines of the English Statute and provides that the present 
^var shall be treated as having continued to and as having ended 
on such date as His Majesty in Council may declare in that behalf 
■n persuance ot the provisions of the Termination of the Present 
War (Definition) Act, 1918. 

6. Tho indian Oefonce Force (Amondment) Act— Indian 
Di fence Force Act of 1917 was timed to expire after six months from 
the conclusion of the war, but was 1 ^ this Act extended to one year. 

7. The Negotiable Inetrumente (Amendment) Act.— In 

a recent Bombay case B. L. R. Vol. XXI, p. 1, it was held that a 
cneque from which the word “bearer" has been struck out and 
with no substitution of the word “order,” is not negotiable within 
iiiv meaning of the Negotiable Instruments Act 1881. But in the 
Bombay market such cheques are regarded as order cheques : the 
learned Judge treated the custom as void. The present Act was 
enacted to validate the custom and such cheques are now to 
he treated as order cheques 

8. The Punjab CourU (Supplomentlag) Act— On tlie 
1st ^of April 1919, a High Court of Judicature was established for 
Punjab at Lahore by Royal Letters Patent replacing the Punjab 
Chief Court. The Act enacted that ail suits, appeals, revisions 
leviews, executions and other proceedings whatsoever, whether 
Civil or Criminal, pending in the Chief Court shall be continued 
and concluded in the High Court at Lahore, as if the same had 
been instituted in such High Court 

9. The Indian Oath* (Amandmant) Act— The provisions 
of the Indian Oaths Act 1873 do not apply to proceedings before 
Courts Martial. They are further made inapplicable to oaths, afifirma* 
lions or declarations prescribed “by or under m Instruction under 
the R(^ Sign Manual of His Majesty.” lae reasim for this 
exclusion is dmt s. 16 of the Oadts Act of 1876 abolished 
officiid oaths. These are now revived, for li has been found that die 
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aisnmption ot their .high offices by the Govemor<GeneniI, Members 
of Executive Councils and Chief Commissioners, is hitherto 
lacking in any formality of a nature to mark the.serious nature of 
the occasion or the weight of responsibility involved. The effect of 
this Act is that oaths or affirmations of allegiance and office should 
in future be taken with due solemnity by the officials concerned 
at the time of entering upon the discharge of their duties. 

to The Bxccm Profit! Duty Act, the most conteniions 
measure, was introduced as a bill on the 13th Deccmitcr iptS and was 
passed and came into force on the 20th March 191 y. Persons who 
have reaped excess profit owing to war condition.s were called upon 
to contribute fifty per cent, of their e.xcess profit to the State ex- 
chequer. .Ml incomes lielow thirty thousand rupees were exempted. 
‘‘Subject to the provisions of this Act, there shall, in respect of any 
business to whicii this .\ct applies, be charged, levied and paid on 
the amount by which the piofits in the accounting period exceed 
the standard profits, a duty of an amount equal to fifty per cent, 
of that e.xces.s. Provided that the amount of the said duty shall 
not exceed such sum as would reduce the profits in tlie accounting 
period below thirty thousand rupees” Sandard profits are : (1) an 
amount calulated at the rate of 10 per cent, or at such rate not 
being less than to per cent, as may be prescribed, on the capital 
of the business as existing at the end of the accounting period, or 
(3) at the option of the person by whom the duty is payable (1) 
if the profits of the business ha^-e bMn assessed in 1913 and 1914 
for the purposes of income tax— -the aggregate of half of the 
profits so assessed and half of the interests, if any, received in 
these years on securities forming part of the a.ssets of the business ; 
or (ii) if the profit of the business have been assessed for the said 
purposes in 1913 and 1914 and in two only of three years 1915, 
1916, 1917— the aggregate of one-fourth of the profits so assessed ; 
or (iii) if the profits of the business have been a.ssessed for the 
said purposes in all the five years 1913 to 1917— ^he aggregate 
of one-fourth of profits assessed iti the years 1913 and 1914 and 
in each two of the years 1915, 1916 and 1917 as may be selected 
by the said person. Exemptions from the operation of the Act 
:—(i) agricultural incomes; (a) offices or employments: '3) 
any profession depending on the personal qualification of the per- m 
by whom the profession is carried on. 

II. Thu Anarchical and Kevointlonary Crlmua Act.— 
This is popularly known as the Rowlatt Act or the Black Act. 

It was passed against the unanimous and strenuous opposition of 
(be Indian members of the Legislati\'e Council. The Act contains 
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fwr parU. Put i dealt with the trial of oSenden, definea offencea, 
eataUithea Coorta and providea procedure to be folio ^ed at trials. 
The provisiona of the Act can be pot into force in any area by a noti> 
fication pnbliahed in the GctMttU of Indut, when the Govemor<«eneral 
in Council is aatiafied that anarchical or revolutionary movements 
are beinjit promoted and that scheduled offences in connection 
with such movements are prevalent to such an extent that it is 
expedient in the interest of public safety to pronde for the speedy 
trial of such pffences U. 3). Proceedings under the Act can be 
taken by the Local Government ordering any officer of Government 
to prefer a written information to the Chief Justice against any per- 
son. The trial is to be before a special bench of three Judges of 
the High Court nominated by the Chief Justice (s. 5). In passing 
judgment the opinion of .the majority of the Court is to prevail 
(s. 14). The judgment of the Court is made final and cunc!usi;’e ; 
no appeal is allowed (s. 17). There are special rules of endence 
which go far beyond the provisions of the Indian Evidence Act. 
When it appears that a witness Is dead, or cannot be found or is 
incapable of giving evidence and it is proved that such death, 
disappearance or incapacity has been caused in the interests of 
the accused, then the stateinent made by such person to a Magistrate 
and read over, explained to and signed by him may be admitted in 
evidence. 

Part II deals with preventive measures. Government can bind 
down i>ersons to good behaviour. The Local Govl. can place all the 
materials in its possession relating to a case before a judicial officer 
who is qualified for appointment to a High Court and take his opinion 
thereon. If the officer is satisfied that action is necessart*, the Local 
Government may require such person to (t) execute bond with or 
without sureties agreeing that he will nut take any part in any uf 
the offences alleged against him for a period of one year, or (t) 
to notify his residence and any change of residence : (3^ or to 
remain or reside in any part of British India ; or (4) to report 
himself to the officer in charge of the {tolice station nearest to ins 
residence at stated periods fs. as). 

The inquiry liefore the investigating authority shall h* in 
camera. The 4 tvestigating authority is to report ^retly to the 
Local Government the conclusions at which it has airiyed (s. 26}. 
On receipt of the report, the Local Government may make any order 
it pleases. If the accused disobet's the order he is liable to he 
sentenced to imprisonment for 6 months or to pay a fine of Rs. 500 
(s. s8). There are to lie Visiting Committees, whose function will 
he to report upon the welfare of persons kept under restraint (s. 31). 
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Part III can be pat into operation by a noti^cation pablished 
in the Gaaette of India by the Govenior*Generai in Council. 
The^ procedure is : Where the Local Government is of opinion 
that any person in the prescribed area is concerned on any 
schednled offence it wiil place all materials before a judicial 
ofiicer. If such officer agrees, the Local Government may mako 
an order s. as and may further order (1) the arrest of any such 
person without warrant; (s) the confinement of any sudt person 
in any place and (3) the search of any place specified in the order. 

The fourth part deals with persons already under executive 
control. It provides against the contingency of the expiration of 
Defence of India Act which being a war measure is timed to exist 
during the continuance of the war and for 6 months thereafter. 
Persons already under detention at the date are to de deemed under 
detention under the provision of this part (s. 39;. The last two 
sections are very sweeping in their scope. Section 13 provides that 
orders passed under the Act cannot be called in question by the 
Courts. The last section enacts that the powers given by the Act 
are in addition to, and not in derogation of, any other powers 
already conferred by any other enactment !!! 

13 . The PoiooM Act.— The present Act etnpowered Local 
Governments to make rules for (1) grant of iicenci: to persons for 
poisons for sale ; the classes of persons to whpm licences can 
be given and the classes of persons to whom th^ poison may be , 
sold ; (3) the maximum quantity that can be sold ; (4) the keeping 
by vendors of register of sales ; (5) the safe custody of such poisons 
and the lalielling of vessels and packages in which the poison is 
kept : (6) the inspection and examination of such poison. The 
Governor-General of India in Council has the power to prohibit 
impTirtation of any poison except under a license. The Local 
Government hav; the power to regulate possession of any poison 
in any local area. 

13. The Sea Cueteme (Amendmentj Act was passed to 
prevent impr>rtation of adulterated foods and drugs by sea. It is 
an amendment of s. 195 of the Sea Customs Act (VIII of 1878) 
and provides that the Customs Collector may take samples of 
imported drugs or articles intended for consumption as food and 
snmnit them for examination to a specified officer of Government 
The Act does not authorise detention or seizure of the fo^ by 
die Customs office. 

14. Tha PrawMaat PumU (AoModniaat) Act— This Act 
Aakea provisions fair the old age of teachers in non-pensionablo 
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service of Government by making applicable the provisions ot 
ActIXofiSy;. 

15. The Calctttte Hifh Court ^Juriedictlonil UmlU) 
Act~Tbe limiu of the Original Side of the Calcoita High Court 
was fixed as .early as 1794. The marks and limits which then 
existed are now no longer to be found. These are now demarcated 
afresh and defined by this Act. 

16. The Indian Naturalisation t Amendment) Act.— By 

this Act a certificate of naturalization granted to an alien is liable 
to he cancelled .-not only when it is proved to be obtained by fmud 
or misrepresenution but also when the person to whom it lias been 
granted has shown himself by act or speech to be disaffected or dis* 
loyal to His Majesty or is sho.vn to be otherwise unfit to continue 
to enjoy the privileges of British nationality. 

17. The Land Acquieition t Amendment) Act puts the 
registered societies within the meaning of Co-operative Societies 
Act (11 of I9i2)t on a par with companies. It enables them to 
acquire any building cites required by them. It is designed to 
remove the difficulty experienced by those societies to secure sites 
for buildings. 

18. Tha Repealing and Amending Act iplp a periodical 
measure resorted to by the legislature from time to time to weed 
out surplusage from (he Statute Book. 

19. The Indian Tariff (.Amendment} Act.— This .Act 
enables the Government of India to levt* a duty of 15 per cent, on 
raw hides and skins exported to foreign countries with a rebate of 
10 per cent, for hides and skins tanned within the Empire. Rav% 
hides and skins exported to and tanned outside the British Empire 
are hence forth liable to an export duty of 15 percent: whilst 
those exported and tanned within the British Empire are to pay 
an export doty of 5 per cent. only. 'I'he object of the .Act is 
to encourage tanning indnstr}- in India. 

JO. The Indian Arm* ^Amendment) Act'~On the jtst 
March 1919 the Government of India issued a R.-solution (H. D. 
No. JIZ5C) to the effect that from the is: January 19J0, with 
vei)’ few exceptions, every person of whatever caste, creed or 
nationally had to obtain a license for fire arms in his possession. 
This .*e8olotion received legislative sanction by this Act : it also 
makes provision for custody of fire arms after the 1st Januaiy 
19SO when the possessor has not obtained a license. 

SI. Tha ladtan Cataaga (Amandniant) Act— to make up 

for shortage of silver so sorely felt by every one indnding ( 3 ovem*> 
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ment who had accordingly to replace two anna ailver coins by 
niehel coins of the same denomination. The four anna and eigiit* 
anna pieces are also made liable to be converted into nickel 
curien^. The former coin is to be go and the latter to be 105 
gruns tipy in weight. 

23 . Tho CantonnenU (.Amendment) Act —The Cantonment 
Committee are authorised to prohibit the practice of any profession 
or of the carrying on of any trade, calling, or occupation in any part 
of the Cantonment otherwise than in accordance with the conditions 
of a license : and to levy fees for the giant or renewal of licenses 
The Committee are also authorised to make rules for the sup* 
pression of brothels and for prevetion of prostitution. 

33. The CtawiMtocraph (Amendment) Act— Before the 
Cinematograph Act II of 1918 could come to operation it was 
found that some modifications were necessary to be introduced 
into it. The Local Government are given the authority to constitute 
Certifying Boards, not more than one half of whose members shall 
be officials. The certifying authority is to require production 
before it of a film already certified by any other authority. It is 
also enacted that the Act may be introduced into any area piece' 
meal, in order to allow a preliminary period daring which owners 
of films now in use may submit them to optional certification 
before the .\ci comes into force. 

34. The Indian Companiea Restriction Repealing Act.— 
During the pecuniary war it was found expedient to conserve 
resources of the country by placing certain restriction on the power 
to call of capital by companies already floated or about to lie floated. 
With the termination of the war the Act was repealed. 

35. The Indian Merchant Ahippiog Law Amendment 
Act.— Section 5 of the Indian Merchant Shipping Act (V. of 1863) 
exempts ships in the service of His Majesty or the Government of 
India from the provisions of the Act relating to investigations into 
shipping casualties. Section 114 of the Indian Merchant Shipping 
Act il of 1915) exempts ships in the service of His Majesty from 
the provisions of the Act The result of .these exemptions has been 
ffiat proper investigations cannot be made into shipping casualties 
occuring in connection will) hired transports or of suitable discipli- 
nary measures being taken against officers and crews of such vessels 
when found guilty of infringements of the shipping law and regula- 
tions. TMs anomaly has therefore been removed ; and the exemp- 
tions are granted only to ships belonging to His Majesty or the 
Government of India. 
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36. Tht IndlM Paper Currency ( Pmther H a ie ad ae P t) 

Act.^The maximum of Currency reserve which was fixed at to 
crores of rupees Act If of 1919 was raised by this Act to Rs. too 
crores, of which 83 crores most be in British Treasury Bills. Op> 
portonity has also been taken to provide for the inue of notes 
against gold held on behalf of the Secretary of State in the United 
State of America or in transit therefrom to India. 

27. The Indamnity Act.— Another plague spot on the Indian 
Statute Booh. It was passed against the most bitter opposition 
of the Indian Members. Early in March, April 1919, riot took 
place in the Punjab and other parts of India under the Iron Rule of 
Sir M. COowyer. To quell them, martial law was declared at 
those places and the assistance of the military was invoked to restore 
order. The most abominable inhumanities were committed on the 
helpless people by the military, and thousands of people were 
machine gunned, bombed by aeroplanes, killed and mutilated. To 
examine into the working of the martial law, a Committe known 
as the Hunter Committee, commenced its sittings from the begin- 
ning of November 1919. Bnt before the Committee could sit and 
report, the Government of India thought it fit to pass the Indemnity 
Act in order to protect its officers. That no suit or legal proceed- 
ing whatsoever whether civil or criminal, shall lie in any Court of 
law ag^nst any officer of Government or against any other person 
acting under the orders of such officers, or in respect of any Act 
done or ordered to be done for the purpose of maintaining or 
restoring order in any part or British India where martial law was 
•enforced between 30th Mar^ 1919 and the 26th August 1919^ 
provided that such officer has acted in good ffiith and in a reason- 
able belief that his action was necessary for the said purposes. A 
■certificate from a Secretary to Government that any Act was done 
under the orders of an officer of Government shall be conclusive 
proof thereof ; and all action taken thereunder shall be demned to 
have been taken in good faith unless the contrary is proved (s. 3). 
Every person confined under, and ly virtue of any sentence pass^ 
by a Court or authority' constituted or appointed under martial law 
and'ilcting in^ judicial capacity ^all be deemed to have been law- 
folly confined (s. 4). Where, under martial law, the property of any 
person have been taken or used by an officer of Cmvemment, the 
-Govemor-General in Conncil shall pay to such person leasonafale 
compensMion for any loss immediately attributable to such taUnf 
or usiqg (s. 5). 
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The first meeting was held in February 4th. The object 
of this session was the consideration of the amended draft 
financial statement. But at the outset the Hon’ble Mr. B. V. 
Narasimha Ayyar brought in a motion for the adjournment of the 
house for 24 hours on the ground that certain paragraphs which 
appeared in the Administration Report of the Presidency betrayed 
an attitude antagonistic to popular aspirations, that the Government 
were creating the impression that they were taking sides with the 
capitalists in the economic struggle of the lat)ourers. It was 
also widely believed that the 1 . C. S. circular was engineered by 
the Government. H. E the Governor disallowed the motion. The 
Hon'ble Member stated that the ruling had not the support of any 
provision of law or statutory rule and protested against the ruling 
by leaving the Council Chamber. The llon’ble Sir Alexander 
Cardew then presented the draft Financial Statement 1919-20 on 
the 5th Feb. — the discussion extended for over three days 
when numerous non-official Resolutions were moved asking for 
grants to Mahcmedaii College, on Education, Sanitation, etc., which 
were all rejected by Govt. On the succeeding four days the 
consideration af the Madras City Municipal Hill and the Madras 
.Agricultural Pests and Diseases Bill was taken up. The Madras 
City Hunioipal Bill was by far the most important piece oi' 
legislation that the Council had before it during the .administration 
of Lord Pentland and no less than four and a half days at this 
session and nearly two days at the March session were devoted to 
the consideration of its various clauses. 130 amendments were 
proposed to the various sections of the Bill. They related, among 
other things, to the securing of the panel system of appointing 
its chief executive officer, powers for fixing the salary that should 
be paid to the higher officers, the representation of the Muham- 
ma^ns and other minorities, the prevention of persons interested 
in contracts with the Corporation ( mainly European Merchants ) 
from becoming members of the Corporation Council and for securing 
additional powers for the imposition of new taxes. The Bill in the 
form in which it was finally accepted by the Council gave effect to 
the recommendations of the Decentralisation Commission in regard 
to the control of the Local Government of the City Municipal 
Corporation. It conferred on the Council full control over 
taxation and the budget, subject only to certain statutory limitations 
^ full powers in regard to the staff, the right of the Ix>cal 
^vemment to exercise a veto in the case of certain high officials 
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being now vesenred. It tiansferred many powers from the Local 
Government to the Council and from the Council or the Standing 
Committee to the Standing Committee or the Commissioners. It 
also increa^ the borrowing powers of the Corporation and 
authorised it to raise new taxes. The changes introduced will 
have the efiect of popularising the administration and associating 
a much wider circle of people in the task. The motion for the 
City Mpnicipal Bill being passed into law had, however, to be 
deferred to the meeting held in Match as the sanction of the 
Government of India had to be obtained on certain details. An 
interesting scene occurred when the motion that the Bill be passed 
into law was brought in. The Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha Ayyar, 
in opposing it began to read his speech in Tamil The President 
of the Council (Lord Pentland) objected. Mr. Narasimha Ayyar, 
asked for a ruling prohibiting a speech in Tamil. The President 
had to rule him out of order. Mr. Ayyar thereupon walked out. 

The Medrts AgrrionltonU Pests and Diseases Bill was 

taken up on the 8 th Feb. The few amendments proposed to the 
clauses of the Bill related to matters of detail. They were mostly- 
accepted by the Government The non-official members, in giving 
their support to this Government measure, recognised that it was 
a piece of beneficent leg^lation intended for tbe welfare of 
agriculturists. The Bill was passed into law on the 13 th February. 
Z919. 

At die Match meeting, the Hon'ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha Ayyar 
moved that a committee of officials and non-officials be appointed 
to enquire into the grievances of the public regarding the distribution 
or supply of. kerosine oil, paddy and other nosssstriss 0f llfS- 
Similar resolutions were brought forward by tbe Hon'ble Mr. K. 
Rsma Ayyangar for the allotment of funds to relieve distress caused 
by the high prices of food-stnSs and by the Hon'Ue My. B. 
Venkatapathi Rajn asking for the issue of instmcUons to the 
Director of Civil Supplies to remove the inter-district restrictions 
on the transport of food-stuffl Tbe Hon’ble Sir A. Cardew, on 
behalf of the Government, explirined that die Government weir 
alive to the seriousness and gravi^* of the situation and rejected the 
motion. 

The resolution for checking tbe growth of Juvtllllf tBOklOflf 
was nmct considered and overthrown. Government not being 
satisfied that on the information befwe them l^isiatiOtt <» the 
subject could be . undertaken. Tbe next resolndtm iras thst 
oemdn of the recommendatUms of the GovemmenfnI Didia made 
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in their resolntion on Local Self-Government for the nou-offictaliu- 
lion of local bodies shonld be ^\«n effect to immediately. The 
Hon’ble Mr. P. Rajagopalachariar, on behalf of the Government, 
promised that the suggestion wonld be. considered in connection 
«’itb the District Municipalities and Local Boards’ Uill which were 
then under revision. The resolution was thereupon withdrawn. 
A resolntion suggesting that the Government of India should be 
approached for a lump grant for the development of industries in 
this Presidency was also withdrawn when the Government pointed 
out that under the existing financial relations, the proposal was not 
acceptable. 

At the April meeting, the Hon’ble Mr. Todhunter presented 
the Budget for 1919-30. A Bill to amend the Madras Ontports 
Fees Act was then introduced and referred to a select committee. 

On August 13 , the newly elected Legislative Council was lield 
under the new Governor Lord Willingdon. Resolution congratulating 
His Majesty the King-Emperor on the victorious termination of tlie 
war and the successful signing of the Peace Treaty was adopted. 

A resolution expressing regret and the sense of the loss to the 
Council in the death of Mahomed Azimuddin Sahib was carried, the 
Council standing. 

Mr. B. V. Narasinha Iyer moved a similar resolntion touching on 
the death of Dr. T. M. Nair. 

H. E. the President then addressed a few words to the Council. 
His Excellency referred to the constitution of the Council and to 
the non-official majority as at present constituted. Government 
were anxious to secure as far as possible representation for tlie 
various important communities in the Council. His Excellency 
went on to say that another reason which had prompted Government 
to put in more non-officials was that having regard to details of tlie 
clauses and purposes of the Reforms Act which the}’ all hoped 
would be passed in England before vei}’ long,^.it would be desirable 
to secure a clear non-official majority so that the opinions. and notes 
of members may be governed 1^ a sense of responsibility. 

The Hon. the Advocate General then moved That the business 
of the council, shall be conducted in English. The Hon. Narasinha 
Iyer moved an ad^umment and an amendment Both were rejected 
and the orig ina l proposition was carried. After the bills amending the 
Outputs Landing and Shipping Fees Act, Ciril Court Act and 
Madm Forests Act were passed and after the election of the 
members of tbt Finance Committee for the year 1919-30, the Conncil 
•djonmed. 
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At the Noirtinber session Lord Willingdon exhorted the 
inter|>eIlators to have some consideration for the OVOrwothed 
Secretitriaj and to use their powers of interpellation only in nsgard 
to matters of real public interest, and iug^ted that the Publicity 
Hohtd'hhd the '^Itor’s Table may be freely used to obtain the 
ihfifhaation they wanted. He also advised them to take the District 
Officers Into their confidence as most ot the matters interpellated 
hpon were within their knowledge. 

The'tj^lilipB'lkiui^l^ passed into law. It vested full 
and autbhdi^Os powers 'in the hands of villagers to deal with the 
civil and criminal litigation, the former up to Rs. 50 and the latter 
confined to petty cases of theft and mischief arising in the village. 
Tliese are to be panchayet courts, the members of which will be 
whoily elected by the viila^r8,and the members, in turn electing their 
own President. These courts will practically have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of village litigation. 

Tho Dlstrlet Bill was a comprehensive 

measure introduced to revise and bring up-to-date the law relating 
to these bodies which are coming into existence in increasing 
numbers in the Presidency. As in the case of the City Municipal 
Act, the measure is intended to vest Imger powers in the Municipal 
bodies, increase their elective element and develop their resources. 
Non-official members sought to have the measure postponed till 
after the Reforms had bron introduced, as they were of opinion 
that the Bill could not be further enlarged and that it could not 
introdnce popular and progressive reform in urban areas in the 
districts. This, was strongly resisted by the Government and by 
those who felt that to postpone it would be to throw away so much 
labour and thought bestowed on the Bill, which was a great 
improvement on the present Act 

iBRilAL LBOIStATlVB COUNCIU 1919 

fkt first mut^ qf the Couneit was held w Jan.. at, tgig. 

|{on%le Mr. Ambica Charan Maanmdar asked a question 
the' formation M the Indian Civil Sendee Aisodation in 
liPgai^The . H gavetihe foaowiqg r^y^— The 

.tM ’ Siitdoe Association was formed in Bsmu in 
Tim are <0 to deal srith qneetioos 

Mferahg tim InterimmM tim Indian Citd Sendee as a boi|yi (s) to 
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promote udty smoi^ iu member, and (3) to asceruin and (otmalale 
tbe viewa ot the Indian Civil Service on matters in connection with 
whidi in the opinion of the Association a knowledge of the views 
of the service would be usefol to the Government. After the tm^* 
lorial re^adjnstnients of 191a a separate bmnch of the Association 
was formed in Khar and Orissa. Membership of the Bengal branch 
is open to all officers of the Indian Civil Service serving in Bengal 
and Assam. There are at present 130 members of the Bengal 
branch of whom eleven are Indians. The Association has no regular 
office. Its affairs are managed by a general committee of five 
members elected annually. The members of the existing committee 
are Mr. K. C. De, Mr. A. R. Gumming, Mr. H. R. Duval, Mr. A. J. 
Chotzner, Mr. J. A. L. Swan, Mr. H. M. Veitch is the Honorar}* 
Secretary. 

The Hon’ble Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhicarr moved a resolution 
expressing thanks to His Majesty the King Emperor for tlie anoint* 
mcnt of Sir S. P. Sinha as the first Indian Minister of the Crown 
and also expressing thanks to the Prime Minister and congratulations 
(n Sir S. P. Sinha. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried unanimously. 

Kabu .\khil Chander Dutt moved that all detenues interned in 
Bengal be now set at liberty and made a very impressive and 
eloquent sjieech. The motion was opposed by Mr. P. C. Mitter and 
Kai Debendra Chunder Ghose as also by Sir Henr}' VVlieeler on 
liehalf of the Government. The motion wu lost. 

On February 18, Sir Henry Wheeler moved that the report' of 
die Select Committee on Ben^l Village Self-Government Bill. iqiq. 
lie taken into consideration. The Hon’bie Mr. Fazlul Huq moved 
in amendment that the Bill as amended by the Select Committee 
lie republished. He pointed out that the Bill as amended was quite 
different from what it was originally and the public should be given 
an opportunity to express opinion. The Rill was the foundation of 
Self-Government in Bengal and as such should not be rushed 
through. Sir Heniy Wheeler replied that he was not convinced 
that there was any use in republishing the Bill. The amendment 
was put to the vote and lost, seventeen voting for and twentythrec 
against. Mr. Faslul Huq moved another amendment that the Bill 

recommended to the ^lect Committee. The Hon’bie Mr. W. E. 
f^rn pointed out that 383 amendments on the Bill as amended by 
Select Committee were on the agenda for discussion by the 
Council. If all their amendents were taken in this Council, it would 
tttean enormous waste of time. By referring it back to the Select 
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Comndttee they might be able to arrive at mick dedaion by informal 
diicanions. He was therefore in btvonr of Mr. Hnq’i amendment. 

Sir Heniy Wheeler on behalf of the Government opposed the 
amendment. The amendment was pnt to vote and carried tweoty*one 
voting for and nineteen against Most of the non-t^cial European 
members voted for the amendment 

Then the Bengal Primary Education Bill came op for considera- 
tion. There were forty amendments on the agenda on this Bill, of 
which 34 were disposed of by 6-30 p. M. when the Council adjourned. 

On February ig, discussions on the amendments on Primary 
Education Bill were proceeded with. After amendments were 
disposed of, the Hon’ble Mr. Surendra Nath Ray member in charge 
of the Bill, formally moved that the Bill as . settled in Council i)e 
passetl. I'he Hon'ble Mr, Ambica Charan Muzumdar moved that 
the Bill be not further proceeded with on that day. In support of his 
motion Mr. Muzumdar said that the Bill in the select committee had 
been altered beyond recognition and he objected to the Bill being 
rushed through highly. The Hon’ble Mr. Akhil Chandra Dntt 
supported Mr. Muzumdar. Hon’ble’s .Mr. Surendra Nath Roy and 
Mr. P. C. Mitter opposed the objection of Mr. Muzumdar.' His 
Excellency after informally associating with the views of non*oflicial 
members admitted Mr. Muzumdai’s objection and consequently the 
Bill was not further proceeded with. 

The Council met again on 5th March when the financial state 
met for tga was laid on the table by Sir Henry Wheeler. It met 
again on the 13th. The Budget debate continued for three days 
when various resolutions were moved. Hon. Mr. Phelps wanted 
Ra 200000 for Calcutta Hospjtals which was refused. Rai M. 
Mitter wanted Rs. 2 lakhs, for the Medical College— the motion had 
to be withdrawn. Mr. Faziul Huq moved for 3 Lakhs for famine 
mlief— motion lost. Several other non-official resolutions met thr- 
same fate. 

The Council met again in Calcutta on July 3rd. 

The Honble Maharaj Dhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan moved on 
b^f of the Government that the Calcutta Municipal Bill 1917, be 
withdratNi. The bill was introduced in 1917 with a view to 
provide the Calcutta Corporation with a more liberalised constitution 
and ^to enlarge the principle of local self-government Instead of 
evoking a warm wdcome the bill met with hostile criticism from 
many quarters. Government did not desire to force upon the 
Corporation a constitution which they did' not like. The Ull was 
accordingly withdrawn. 
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Sir Henry Wheeler introdnced the bill to amend the Calcatta 
Police Act and the Calcutta Suburban Pdice Act of 1866. Ameiid* 
meets were intended to remedy immediatdy some def(^ b the 
Calcutta Police Act which were likely to impair the discipline of the 
police force and which might at any timejead to serious practical 
di^ulties. 

Sir Frank Carter moved a resolution urging the appointment of a 
Commission of Enquiry into the whole problem of leprosy in 
Calcutta and the legislation requited m connection therewith. 

Government appreciated the sentiments expressed by Sir Frank 
Carter but there were practical difficulties in the appointment of a 
provincial commission of enquiry. The attention of the Government 
of India would be drawn to this matter. The motion was srithdrawn. 

■ In reply to a question the Hon’ble Mr. M. C. Alpin said that 
experiments had been made in Bengal with a view to produdng 
paper pulp from bamboo, but these experiments had been carried 
out by private (European ) firms who desired that the result should 
be kept confidential. 

On July 4, the Hon’ble Surendra Nath Roy moved resojutions 
recommending the adoption of early measures for the reduction of 
high prices of rice aud other necessary articles of food and also of 
cloth in Bengal. The Hon’ble Mr. Cumming, on behalf of the 
Govemmentj accepted the resolution and promised that steps would 
be taken to meet the situation. 

At the Sept meeting of the Council Mr. Phelps moved for a 
committee to be appointed to connder causcb of high rent in 
Calcutta. This was adopted with a view to controlling house rent 
and land values. 

On Nov. 19 Hon. Mr. S. N. Ray moved that Govt do approach 
Govt of India for grant of Rs. 50 lakhs to alleviate distress in East 
Bengal during the recent cyclone. This was carried. 

The last meeting of the year was held on Dec. i8th when the 
Cruelty to Animals Bill was passed. 


BOMBAY LBOILATIYB COUNCIL 

Sir George Lloyd, the new Governor, opended the first Coundl 
of the year on isth March. In his opening speech the Governor 
referred at length to the invaluable services rendered by the Navy 
*nd the Army during the War and also to the glorious achievements 
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of the Mahntta Army in the fighting line. He nrat referred to the 
pteising problems of boosing; famine and high prices. 

The Hon'ble Mr. G. K. Parek, the oldest member of the Council 
welcomed and thanked His Excetlenc}’ on their behalf and assured 
him of hill non>ofliciat support and co-operation. 

The Council met again on July yth. 

Replying to the question by the Hon’ble Mr. 1). V. Belve, whether 
Mr, A. Montgomarie, I. C. S., had been deputed liy the Government 
to assist Sir Valentine Chirol in a civil suit brought against him by 
Mr. B. G. Tilak the Government replied that Mr. Montgomarie 
while on leave in England was placed on deputation in connection 
with the Tilak Chirol case as the issues in the case involved 
questions concerning the administration of the Bombay Presidency. 

GOVERNOR’S SPEECH. 

At a meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council Sir George 
Lloyd in the course of his speech said Peace is to bring to India 
new responsibilities and with them possibly new dangers. The 
reforms Bill is, I am glad to say, now liefore the parliament, and 1 
hope will be passed into law without any great delay. It is our task, 
both the task of my Government and of you, gentlemen, to guide 
India’s national aspirations and enthusiasm which after all the British 
people are responsible for awakening — and it is our pride' that we 
are so responsible— out of the difficult and sometimes stormy waters 
of transition into ample harbours of prudent and deliberate 
achievements. Just as in your armies a regiment that tries to move 
with forced marches becomes a rabble so equally in our national 
development, you should remember that safety and solidarity of a 
state is perfected by steady advance rather than by forced marches 
But this mu.st nut delay us in starting out on that march. The 
sooner we come to grips with the problem, more certain we shall be 
of our success. 

On July 8 in winding up the deltate on the budget in the 
I..egislative Council His Excellency the Governor strongly 
advocated the increase of pay of the [lolice forces and educational 
;:tafr such as teacher. It was. the duty of the Government, as well 
as non-official public, to provide facilities for industrial and technical 
education and see that the people recognised the importance of 
industries. With regard to famine measures the Government was 
bound to move with certain amount of prudence. 

On July 8 there were two prolonged and animated debates on 
the social bettement of deimssed classes in the presidency. The 
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moM intemtiog ducuMion wai over a resolution by Mr. Feranjpyc 
recommending that instructions be issued to the Commissioners 
Md CoUecton addng them to include among nominated members 
of various local boards and municipalities suitable men from the 
depressed dames whenever such men were available. 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah on behalf of the Government accepted 
the resolution with an addition that such instruction should Ire to 
include as fiir as possible men from depressed classes. 

The second was Mr Belvi’s resolution recommending that the 
Government might be pleased to make it compulsory on all 
municipalities and local boards in the presidency including Sind 
either to throw open the existing wells and dharmasalas owned by 
them to the members of untouchable classes or to maintain separate 
dharmasalas for their use. 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah on behalf of the Government welcomed 
the debate. He pointed out that this was a matter which local 
bodies themselves had power to adjust. 

On July 7 the revised Financial statement for ipiy-so was 
presented. The figures show an opening balance of ^5,52,60,000, 
revenue 10,38,27,000, expenditure 10,53,00,000, closing balance, 

4,4ii53iOoo. . . ^ 

The second Poona sessions of the Bombay Legislative Council 
commenced on 35th Sept. His Excellency the Governor spoke on 
the housing problem of Bombay which bad been constantly engaging 
his personal attention. He had hoped to have laid some concrete 
proposals tor the solution of this great problem within six months of 
his arrival but the disturbances of the earlier part of the year engaged 
the full attention of the Government. The problem could not be 
solved in a moment. The Government had extended the period of 
the Rent Act in Bombay not as a substitute for housing operations but 
as a necessary palliative to those who needed it for another two years : 
during the time the Government plans were being matured and 
schemes undertaken. The demand for accomodation was confined 
not only to the labouring classes but almost to every other class, 
whether Indian or European. They must provide at least fifty 
thousand one-room tenements for the labouring classes in as short a 
time as possible. Government were going to do something but they 
counted on local authorities such as the Port Trust, Railways and 
others. 

JUVENILE SMOKING BILL 

Hon. &bjor Fernandez moved the first reading of his Juvenile 
Smoking BilL There was a three hours’ discussion on the measure. 
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in die ooune of which the Conncil leened to be ahnoet eqwdly 
divided in oinnion, and Major Fernandea withdrew bia motioo. 

The Council reaswinbled next day. His Excellency referred to 
the new prooedure introduced for taking a divisioo. Hitherto the 
practice- was to circulate the votil^s list among the memben for 
recording their votes. Under the new arrangement, w'lich also 
obtained in the British < Parliament, the members are t^uired to go 
to a place in the hall where two tables have been provided, one for 
’“Ayes” and the other for "Noes,” there to record t^r votes. 

Among the resolutions the most important was the one from the 
Hon.. Mr. Thakurdas r^[arding the movement of food-grains in India. 
The Hon. Mr. Curtis complimented Mr. Thakurdas on the excdlent 
work he bad done in connection with the famine and sud that 
the Government could make no definite statement of policy in the 
matter, but they would place before the Government of India the 
views expressed by the hon. members in the Council. The 
resolution was agreed to, 

The resolution from the same member asking for a survey in the 
Residency of suitable sites in beds of rivers for growing green 
fodder as a protection against scarcity was fully discussed, but as 
the Government of India had appointed a special officer to inquire 
into the matter the resolution was postponed. 

The Council came to a close on aytb Sep. It was a three and a 
half boors sitting devoted solely to the resolutions of the Hon. Mr. 
Purshottamdas Thakurdas on irrigational matters. The Hon. Mr. 
Manmohandas Ramji's resolution to make provision for more 
medical colleges was withdrawn. 

The Hon. Mr. Thakurdas then moved a resolution urging 
Government to accelerate further the pace of construction of 
irrigation worics in the Presidency. 

The Hon. Mr. Qodbole thought Mr. Thakurdas was too optimistic 
with rugatd to the irrigational development of the Presidency. The 
gi^ question was that of fun&. Only three out of the fifteen 
irrigatioiwl works wert paying and unless the Government of India 
rai^ its g^ant from thirty lakhs to a crore of rupem there was no 
change of Mr. Thakurdas’ heroic measures being carried out, The 
Hon. Mr. Curtis and the Hon. Mr. Gebbie were of the same opinion. 
Mr. Thakurdas repl^ng on the debate submitted that it was not the 
Government of India, W the Government of Bombay, tfuft was in 
fault, for he gadiered from a conversadon he had u c^ritinan of the 
Indian Merchants* Chamber and Bureau with SrJViUiam kfeyer 
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some time ago that the Bombay Government waa not pressing ihr 
Government of India for more funds for this purpose. 

Mr Thakurdas pressed for a division which resulted in thr 
resolution being carried against Govt, by sa votes against 17. 

The Council next met at Bombay on Dec 10^ 1919. 

The proceedings opened with the swearing in ot iwo iit‘\« 
members followed by the answering of questions. His Excelli^ncy 
then addressed the Council. Speaking on the Reforms Bill, Hi' 
Excellency said the success or failure of this great measure wouM 
depend now upon the spirit that animated both Government, and 
the peoples of India. During the negotiations with regard to (Ik* 
reforms scheme, his Government had made every effort to assist, 
and it was determined that so far as Government was concerned, 
a spirit of cordial .sympathy and co-operation shall prevail in all 
ranks. He earnestly hoped that not only the honourable members 
of his Legislative Council, but also the press and public at large 
would treat this moment in a large spirit of statesmanship and by 
their words as well as their actions assist in cultivating an atmos- . 
phere of good-will between the various communities so as to ensure' 
the fruition of the seeds now sown. 

The Rill to amend the Bombay Prevention of Gambling .\ct 
was passed. The two main objects of the Bill were(i.i to make 
it clear that lietting oflices, or as they are popularly known "bucket 
shops,” were within the purview of the Act and (s) to suppress 
betting in streets and other public places. 

.\ll classes of the public and all sections of the press in Bombay 
had by their deiuaiiil clearly shown that there was need for this 
legislation. 

On the motion of Sir George Carmichael the Bill further to 
amend the City of Bombay Police Act was read a first time and 
referred to a select commfttep. The Bill provided (i) for the more 
effectual control of prostitution in the City of Bombay ; (3) a 
summary remedy for enforcing bonds taken under the Act ; and 
(3) means of enforcing an order prohibiting smoking and spitting in 
public buildings. 

The Hon. Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola then moved that the Bill m 
))rovide for the Constitution of Village Panchayats be read a first time. 
The Rill was conceived in a roost democratic spit it. It gave all 
male adults of a village the opportunity of voting, a principle which 
was introduced in that Council in advance of any other province in 
India. The second principle embodied in the Bill was that the 
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vftll pMcliimt vwM Im wholfy lo edaetsd land bo 4 if. Thaw- 
no Govomapont noninntiont and die oo^ peiaaa wko 
voaU be a aanber of the paadityat ei-oflicio would be die linage 
paieL The.d^id adfanoe duu BUI establiehed was diat m 
cootfol of die rand bodiee wee tramferred from the ravamie odksn 
of the Governtnant to the District Local Boards, which where 
even then laigaly elected bodies. The principles of the Bill were- 
fiuMaacbing. 

The Hon. Mr. P. A. Desai also thought that the village pancha- 
yats should be invested with civit and criminal powers, but as this 
provision could not be embodied in the Bill without the previous 
sanction of the Government of India, he submitted that the consi- 
deration of the Bill should be postponed until such sancion was 
obtained. Under the present system if a villager had to bring a 
suit on a bond of say Rs. lo or Rs. 15 he had to travel somedmea 
40 to 50 miles to go to a Sub-Judge’s Court. He had to take 
witnesses widi him from his rillage, and if the bond was contested 
he had to meet die evidence of the defence. The Council would 
thus realise to what trouble and expense he was put to recover such 
a small amount Therclore if they were to give Judicial powers to- 
these village panchayats to decide ^ty cases on the spot, it would 
be a great boon, to poor villagers. Mr. Desai also submitted that 
every big village with a population of over one thousand should 
have a panchayat as a matter of course, and in such cases it should 
be left to the Collector or the District Local Board to prove that 
such village was not fit to have a panchayat. He also took excep- 
tion to Swtion 6 which disqualified a female from becoming a 
member of the panchayat. Tne motion was carried. 

The Council then proceeded to discuss matters of general public 
interest. In all there are 18 resolutions standing in the names of dif- 
ferent members,of which four were discussed and one was postponed. 
A resolution from the Hon. Shaikh Hidayatallah urged for a* sub- 
stantial increase in the number of police officers doing investigation 
work in Sindh. The resolution was accepted by the Government. 
There was a lively discussion on the Hon. Mr. Paranjpye’s resolution 
askir.g the Government to reconsider its recent orders r^farding the 
changes in the cnrricnlam of the vernacular training ctrileges, via, 
the abolition of .Sanskrit ( or Persian ), and algebra and the albnation 
of thO course in geometry. The Hon. Mr. Covernton; Director 
of Public Instruction, explained that these subjects were dropped 
because the teachers in the vernacular schools weraant requmd 
to teach dMse subjects. The resolution was lost 
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Hon Hidayatallah moved : Thia Conncil recommends to His 
lixcellency the Governor in Conncil that the present inadeqnate 
number of police officers for the work of investigation in Sind be 
substantially increased. Mr. Hidayatullah said the whole police 
strength of Sind was 6,81 a in officers and men, and out of these 
there were 199 sub-inspectors who were investigating officers. For 
.1 large province like Sind this number of investigating officers was 
smail, and the result was that head constables, who weie mostly 
uneducated men and who drew salaries ranging from Rs. 16 to 
Ks. so were entrusted with the work of investigation. He submitted 
that it was not fair to entrust head constables with such rcNponsible 
duty. In consequence of this state of things a great deal of crime 
'(‘iiiained undetected. 

I'hc Hon. Sir George Carmichael accepted the resolution. 

The resolution was carried. 

The Hon. Mr. D. V. Belvi moved : “ This Council recommends 
10 His Excellency the Govemor-in-Council to be pleased to direct 
all Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris in the Presidency not to lienr as far 
ts possible criminal cases and suits under the lioinbay Mumiatdars' 
Courts .\ct, 1906, while on tour.” 

Mr. lielvi said his object in moving this resolution was ilmi the 
rural population of the Presidency should l>c freed from the 
mconvctwcnce and the enormous expeirse to which they were put 
It present by the practice of Mahalkaris and Mamlatdars to hear 
t riminal cases and civil suits under the Bombay Mamlatdars' Courts 
.Act, wliilc on tour. Some times parties had to travel fift) to sixty 
miles with their legal advisers in connection witli such cases and to 
incur large expenditure. This would not he the case, if tlie cases 
were tried liy stationary magistrates at headquarters. 

The Hon. Sir George Carmichael said that he would like tiie 
resolution to be so altered as to enable Mamlatdars to dispose of 
possessory suits in villages which they might happen to visit while 
on tour. With regard to the rest of the resolution he was prepared 
to say that the Government accepted it and would act upon it. 

The resolution was amended as follows : ‘‘ This Council 
locoinmends to His Excellency the Govemor-in-Council to be 
pleased to direct all Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris in the Presidency 
not to hear as far as possible criminal cases while on tour and as 
far as possil le suits under the Bombay Mamlatdars' Courts Act. 
>906, in the villages where the suits arise or failing that at taluka 
hea^uarters." 

Ine resolution thus amended was agreed to. 
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The Cooncil met at Allahabad on 34th Jannary, Sir Harcourt 
Bntler presiding. Mr. Chintamani moved that the development of 
Indnstries should be a provincial subject with full liberty of action 
to the Local Government and Government of India officers should 
stand in the relation of advisers to the Local Government. Mr. 
Chatterjee, the Chief Secretary said the question was under discussion 
between the. Government of India and the Local Government and he 
was not in a position to express any opinion. Mr. Chintamani also 
moved that the Government' of India should allow the Local Govern- 
ment to draw upon its accumulated balance to the needed extent for 
expenditure non*recnrring or recurring in coming finknciai year. Mr. 
Sim opposed and said : as regards the first part, Government had 
no objection to make provision for non-recurring expenditure in the 
coming financial year. The first part of the resolution was carried 
and tlw second lost Mr. Chintamani then moved that the Lieutenant 
Governor ^onld abrogate the rale requiring Deputy Collectors 
to call on Superintendents of Police. The resolution alter discussion 
was withdrawn. Mr. Shahid Hosain moved a resolution of congratu- 
lation to Lord Sinha on his elevation to the peerage. Govt, agreed. 

The Cooncil next met at Lucknow on 4th March, Mr. Sim 
presented the Financial StAtBinent. The Budget estimates for 
the financial year 1919-20 provide for an income of Rs. 8,11,03,000 
and an expenditure of ^ 8,53,56,000. The estimated income 
is Rs 83 ,i4iOOO in excess of the original and Rs. 43,99,000 in excess 
of the revised estimate for the current year, while the estimated 
expenditure exceed the original budget figures of 1918-19 by Rs. 
ii34>>4iCiOO and the reused by Rt. 99,94,000. 

The Council met on 13th March. The United Provinces Public 
Gambling ( Amendment ) Bill, the United Provinces Municipalities 
( Amendment ) Bill and the United Provinces Primary' Education 
.Bill were passed. ' , 

The discussion of the Budget took place bn 7th April. Among 
the speakers were Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra, Mr. Chintamani, Mi. 
Crawshf#, the Maharaj-Kuni.kr'tif Benares, the Maharaja of Balram- 
pur and Sheikh Shahjd. Hbsain. All of them offered their congra- 
tnkttions to Mr. Siniij the Financial Secretary, on the excellence of the 
Budget, especially that which wHh the expenditure on education. 
•Mr. Sim tmudted his non-official colleagues for the^^e assistance 
he had reodved from ^ Finance Committtee. The Government 
accepted a reeduBoa moved by Mr. Chintamani recommending the 
e^ conddmation of Sre lofaj^ of minute snbdi^onef agricaltmai 
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holdings and the taking of snch steps to remedy the evil as may be 
found practicable. 

The Cooncil met at Naini Tal on 2nd June. Mr. Lambert 
introduced the Town Improvomoflt Bill 1919. and said that 
advisory committees had for some time been workinff in examining 
iuiinovement schemes for Lucknow, Allahabad and Cawnpore and 
the reports from Lucknow and Cawnpore were now ready. In Iwth 
cities schemes of farreaching importance had been considered and 
the benefits which they were designed to confer should be realised 
as soon as possible. Government was anxious that no further time 
should be lost in pressing on this important piece of legislation. 

At the meeting of the Council at Naini Tal on sand September, 
Mr. Lambert moved that the U. P. Town planning Bill be taken into 
consideration and passed. Mnnshi Narayan Prasad Asthana moved 
cerhdn changes but these were rejected by the Government Several 
other minor amendments propos^ by Hon'ble members were lost 
The Bill was passed. Mnnshi Narayan Prasad Asthana subsequent]}* 
moved another amendment to the Bill providing for appeals to the 
High Court from awards given under the Act This was accepted 
by Government, subject to restrictions. Lalla Sukhbir Singh moved 
a resolntion providing for the increase of the rate collection allowed 
to semindars on account of the water rate. This was accepted in a 
modified form. 

Hon’ Rasa Ali moved a resolution on the shoe-removal question. 
High officers are in the habit of requiring theif visitors to leave back 
their 'native shoes’ outside the room. This was a highly objection- 
able practice. The tesolutitm was however lost. 

PUNJAB LBGISLATIVB COUNCIL. 1919. 

Sir Michael C^Dowyer, that mighty Hero of Punjab, was the 
president up till April 7th. He held the first Council of the year, 
on February 6 and 7. Four important Bills were passed by the 
Council. Of these the Piu^jAb COttPtS Aot ( Amendments } Bill 
ctmverted the Chief Court into a High Court. The DiltPlOtBoudt 
Aet (Amendment) Bill, was also passed. The PuiOAb CutOO 
(Power to Contest) Bill proposed to enact restrictions on the power 
to contest an alieuarion of immoveable property or the appointment 
of an heir 1^ descendants or collaterals on the ground that it was 
contrary to custom ; it was circulated for opinion. The AdnltiFt* 
tlOB of Pood Bill which aimed at securing the sale of f<^ in a 
pure and genuine condition and for preveirtitm of adulteration was 
puaed. Punjab Gomuolwip BdttOBUOII Kll, to which a full day's 
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sitting was devoted was passed into iaw under tbe new tide of ‘The 
Primary Education Act,” A resolntion brought before the Council 
by R. B. B»kshi Sohan Lai, recommending that in future not less 
than three-fourths of the educational expenditure of local bodies 
should be met from provincial revenues was lost, and another in the 
matter of sanitary expenditure, was withdrawn. 

The amended draft Financial Statement was presented by the 
Hon. Mr. 0 . F, Lumsden, Finance Member, at a meeting of tbe 
Council on March 7. The opening balance was Rs. 3,23,35,000 ; 
the revenue Rs. 5,88,50,06b ; the expenditure, Rs. 6,02,38,000 
and the closing balance Rs. 3,c 9,57000. 'lire statement dwells 
on the fact that the year did not (rass withoutfinancial anxieties, 
owing to failure of the rains, high prices of food grains, provision 
of a special war allowance to Government servants, eta : and 
provincial balances escaped being indented on only by on- 
expected and substantial betterments under certain land revenue 
heads and a large surplus under excise. The discussion on the 
budget look place on March 13 and was characterised by the way 
the President gagged free expression of non olTicial views. Under 
the Reform Scheme he said non-oflicial members would probably 
havcii great increase of power and retponsibiliiy and the chief 
direction in which tliis would lie employed was the region of finance. 
His Honour congratulated the Finance .Member on the manner in 
which he had run the gauntlet of non-oflicial criticism. Of tliree 
resolutions on the Budget moved by the Hon. K. B. Fazli-Hnssam. 
two were negatived and one had to be withdrawn. 

There was a full meeting of the Council on April 7 when Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer held his last Council and the Budpi after final 
discussion was passed. His Honour gave a parting kick to Indian 
Leaders in his farewell speech dwelling at some length on tlie >n(cesN 
of the frightful measures which he had taken Insecure public order in 
the Province. He em|)hasised that Government would not liesitaii’ 
to use all means at its disposal to check any disorder. As a matter 
of fact however he lashed up the people into fuiy and then made 
good his threat by letting loose all the horrors of war on the unarmed 
people. Punjab during the months of April and May under Sir 
Michael was vei)' much worse than was Belgium during the Gennan 
occupation in the early part of the late War. 

On Nov. 10 the Council met under the new Lt. Gov., Sir Edward 
Maclagan, with blasted hopes. There was a sigh of relief- from the 
tortured soul of the whde Punjab on the departure of that paragon 
administrator, Sir-Michael, and Sir Edward began his work in an 
atmos{diere of deep defureaiitm. 
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Mysore Legislative Council. 

Bangalore—March 24. 1919. 

Mr. A. R. Baneiji, the acting Dewan, opened the aeesionA He 
aHuded to the illness of sardar KantorAj Urs who was rapidly pro- 
gressing, awl then made a lengthy and detailed statement regarding 
food situation in the state, mdiily recapitulated what was being 
done since July 1918 and mentioned various orders of the govern- 
Bwnt issued from time to time. He also detailed the steps that 
Was being taken to handle the situation in the future. This includes 
nspresentation to the Government oS India against erport from the 
state and importation of Buima Rice and opening of depots for 
%le of food staffs to the poor in Bangalore and Mysore cities and in 
12 
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headquarter towiu. Beenadedtothehefp aeeordedtoagrieoltnriata* 
in the matter of inigafioii faeflitiea in Taeoavi loans ete. to inerease 
prodnetioa. 

There was an inteiesting and lengthy diaeoaaion over the. new 
Bill lo introduce income-tax in the Mysore State. ' Dewan Bahadur, 
•T. S. Cbakravarthy, Fiiuuicial Seoetary to Government, moved to 
iiitioiluce tiie Bill. He poiiitod out the neeearity of imposing the 
tax and spoke of the netd of mcno money in the interests of efficient 
ai.d progressive admii.istration. He referred to the non-official ' 
support to the measure on various oeeasious, attempted to justiry 
the tax on various stai.dpdints ar.d said tihat it was not a measure of 
financial necessity only, but was also of finaneial jnatioe. Three 
non-official memlers supported the motion and eight otiier non- 
officials op|io«.id the measure. 

Huriig Interpellations question was asked as to the eanae or 
causes of the heavy mortality' in the Kolar Gtdd Fields, and to 
nsBcrtaiii the niii.imum and maximum dimensions of huts oi todies, 
number of occuitauts, the number of latrines provided and lighting 
convenience. Mr. Mir Humsa Husaeni, Member of the State Exeentive 
Council replied From enquiries made the Govemmeut have no 
r.2asoii to think that mortality on Kolar Gold Field is heavy as com- 
imrcd with other important hadustrial cities and therefore they see r.o 
reason to make any special investigatiem as suggested. The minimum 
dimension of a hut is 996 and maximum 2,498, and in minimum sice 
2 children atid in maximum sise 4 adults and 4 children, and 4 was 
the average number of actual residents over all huts. There are 
public latrines on the surfaoe with acemnmodation of four pw cent 
of the population at oi.e time, in addition to which latrines (sanitar}’ 
lioxGs) are provided underground, at convenient points in every 
working level ai.d regularly cleaned by a special sanitary staffi The 
immber of scavengers employed is 909 or an average me fmr 57 
liorsoiis. All thoroughfares are lighted by eleetiieity and it does not 
appear that any otiier spemal lighting arrangements is neoessary. 

OnMAr.0^24 Dewan Bi^adnr Chalmvsrti moved for leave 
fo introduce the bill to anmnd the law relatiiy to papw .Currency 
ill Myttwe. He said that the measure was intend to plsoe 
l^rmanently.on the statute the emergency regulation passed last year 
making GovemiMut of India notes leg^ tender in Mysore State. 
Tin last year notes were legal tender in Bangahm City o^. 

Mr, K. P. Puttanna Chetfy ^w atsentim to the statement 
in newspapers that the Government was eonsidsring the introduction 
of curreney notes within the state, and enquired whether the present 
measure had aiiythiipg to do with it. 

The Dewan -Tlids measure has nothing to do with that. 
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On the next reenmed duouasion on the hooiilftTax Bill 
Dewin Bahadnr ChahreTarthi in the course of hia hxig apeeeh 
ncapitulated hia argnmeht in support of the measure and nplied to 
non-official eritieisms. The motion was carried by 12 against 7. 

Mysore Representative Assembly 

Supplementary Se88ion-28 April 1919. 

The Acting Dewan, Mr. A. C. Baneiji in his opening addrsas 
reviewed the general situation and deplored the widespread distress 
caused hy Inflaenaa which had carried away 166,000 souls I Then 
rainfall was poor, the monsoons failed, food became scarce, and 
prices rose higher and higher. He then detailed the measures 
taken against these and isuaed on to Finance. He presented the 
Financial Statement prepared on the lines recommended by Mr. K. L 
Dattn, and “based on his scheme of Financial Settlement” 

“A hurried retrospect during the past six years shows that the 
receipts have gone up frcmr 261,08, to 305,79 that is 55 lakhs and tim 
expenditure from 197,18 to 304,00, that is, 107 lakha The expe^> 
ture of 304,00 includes a sum of 55-26 on account of contributions 
to Departments and Beserves not actually spent in the year, hiking 
iillowiuice for this, the actual exiienditure was only 248,74 which 
means a growth of 514 lakhs. It will be seen that the increoM in 
ox|ieiiditnrd was well within the growth of revenue. Besides owing 
to increased activities in several dicections, the establishment charges 
alone have risen from 1913-13 in five yeaws by 14 lakhs per annum 
mid since up to the curr ont year by 1 1 lakhs. Education expend- 
iture has increased from 11 lakb in 1913-13 to 36. lakhs in 1916-17 
aiMl in the current year, it is expected to rise further to '36-30. 
Public Works expenditure . has increased from 24.66 in 1912-13 to 
34-20 ill 1917-18 and is expected further to rise to 43.21 in the 
current year. The figure for 1917-18 and the current year indu^ a 
contribution of 6 lakhs on account of irrigation capital reserve, 
file capital expenditure not charged to revenue has increased from 
18.61 ill 1912-13 to 49 lakhs in 1916-17, 41 in 1917-18 and in the 
current it is expected to be 58 lakha It was Bfr. Oatta 
who advised Ghrveriiment in 1919 that optional and obligatory 
expenditure should be separated. He said : “ It should be 
ec«n how far the groeiii of both obligatory and (gitional ex- 
pei.diture was justified, and what steps should be taken to 

I i! . nexpendituie without aflecticg the efficiency of the 
administration aind tiien to frame an approximate estimate of the 
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pidMtbfe imto ol fiowth of dw lAUirtoiy and tqd^ooal expendituN 
ander oaeh boad in fntoN. The growth of toe ehaige for aalHies 
and eetabliehinent ahould be earofvlilp examined and it ahoold be 
eonsidend whether the growth ii jnetified bjr the needs of the admi- 
nistration.” In his (pinion the State shonld satisfy itself that its 
normal revenue woaU yield a sorphis snffident to meet not only the 
chaigM for interest on the eapital expenditure during censtruotion 
of work, but also to meet the deficieney in the' net eainiiigs fw some 
years. He however sounded a note of warning about the present 
scale of expenditure ehaigeable to revenue and said : “1 am, however, 
not quite so sure about the i^wsent scale of the expenditure ehaige- 
aldp to revenue. Such expenditure appears to have grown ats 
tremendous rate during the last five years and I am unable to say 
at present bow far this Ims been justified the annual growth of its 
revenues or how far the additional expenditure is really conducive 
to the material prosperity of the State.” 

The Dewan admitted that careful scrutiny of the position is 
certainly desirable both as regards ordinary revenue and expenditure 
as well as cental expenditure. Beferring to capital expenditure, 
Mr., Banerjeo quoted the late Dewui’s (Sir ^ 'Visvesharays's) opinions 
on the subject that for productive works loans should be raised ; 
“ I am gratified to observe that this view of our financial po6cy has 
now received acceptance at the hands of the puMio and suggestions 
for financing productive works from borrowed funds have bron made 
by the members of this Assembly.” Mr. Baneijee continuing said 

” Mr. Datta had advised us to sell away securities as fast as 
possible up to 80 lakhs, to fulfil our capitM programme, and his 
foieenst was that we can provide for a capital expenditure of 60 
lakhs in 1919-20 without tortowing. Our Budget forecast is framed 
accordingly and we have provided for a ei^itid expenditure of 90 
lakhs Without proposing to bmrow. But we have to so adjust out 
finances that our annual revenue mid expenditure account result in 
a sufficient suridhs to meet — 

(1) The growth of expenditure for expanskm and development : 
( 2 ) Interest on loons : (3) Depreciation ohaigee : (4) Several reserves, 
e. g., famine, etc. 

“It would be a foolidi poliey to cut down our capital prcgiwuie 
in respect of works already in progress or commenced. It is also 
inoumtent on ns to ftame future budgets in such a manner that the 
normal standard sur^us of 60 lakhs is guaranteed to meet the 
necessities of the fosition under tlw four heads specified above. 1 
think our resoofopi jdso require watching, and expenditure, a more 
detailed scrutiny. 
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**1 will DOW take you tinongli tte figurea of tiie miaed oatiinotea 
for tlie oDRont year, ond budget eatinutea for tiM eonfiig jrear 
The leviaed oatimatea <rf leoeiptafor tin eunent year ia S/4 lakha 
better than the bu^t, aa a net leaolt of large inereaaea under aome 
heaib and de e i ea a b in othera. We have loat ground udder Land 
lievenne, Foieat, Mining, Bevenne, Kriabnanyaaagua Worka and 
Cauvery Power Scheme, and gained under Exciae, Aarigned Traota' 
Revenue, Bailwaya and Sandal Oil Factory; 

Under expenditure, the budget figurea are exceeded, ao far aa 
Oeneial Adminiatiatioo, Sanitation and Civil Work are eoneemed. 
Inflneuxa, food control, a^ war and grain oompenaation allowaneca 
are reaponaiUe for la^ inereaaea There are however anticipated 
lapaea under Education, Irrigation Worka charged to revenue, 
Agriculture and Army. The reault of theae eatimatea ia a net 
aur^ua of 49,000 aa againat the budgetted eatimate of 4), 000. 
Th» next year’a budget eatimate of revenue ahowa an improvement 
of five three-fourth lakha aa a net reault d variatioua, inereaaea 
being noticeable under Land Revenue, Foreat and Exrim ; alab 
under induatxial ctmeema which are expected to bring a net revenue 
of (me lakh, a very pleaaing and hopeful feature.” 

Myaore’e inemnt poaitioii ia that under the acheme of 
Financial Settlement, the whole of the normal revenuea of the State 
is distributed amongst the mverri groups of spending departmenta 
and the reserves. The annual anticipated surpluses due to growth in 
the revenue are similarly distributed. "It ia therefore phun that 
further demands for extra expenditure can be met only as our 
revenue grows. The normal annual growth from the existing sources 
has been calculated at 6 lakhs. But this rate can be secured only 
under favourable conditions of aeaaons and trade. For raj^d growth 
of expenditure beyond the rate thus iudioated, new souroes of 
Nvenue will have to be discovered. 

Tht Budget Eitimale. 

“For the ensuing year, we have budgetted for a revenue of Bs. 
304,98,000 and for an expenditure of Ba. 806,08,000 chargeable td 
^hi* ^^nue, resulting in a deficit of 1,10,000. 

jThe net aamta Of the State Iqr the end of the current year will 
be 639.76 lakhs and during the next year there will be a further 
■wretionof about i lakha. Tbeeaptial expenditute on pndnetive 
works by the end of the eunent year is expected to amount to 

lakhs and as the programme for next year ii fixed at 90 lakhs 
w total amount bvsatedby Government in theae works by 80 b 
June 1980 win be 794 lakha." 

In ^ Wtiag Dawn liid 
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“We ate rich in ideals and schemes, and have put our hand 

011 the plough, started and continued in motion by successive ad- 
miiiistraHons for tilling the almost unlimited expanse of Mysore’s 
possibilities, under the wise and benevolent guidance of His High- 
ness tike Mahar^a. Consolidation of work done in the past should 
be our motto for sometime to come and if we siuscoed in keepii g 
burning ..the flame of enthusiasm for progress, kindled by Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya and his distinguished predecessor, and in showing 
continued and tai’gibb results in at least some of the schemes and 
projects so often mentioned in tie Dewans’ Addresses in t]ii« 
Assembly of past several years, wc should dcaer\'e well of oil cfosscs 
amongst His Highness’ subjects.” 

Next day, April 29, the Bepresentative Assembly met at 

12 Noon when subjects rolatiug to l^venue Survey and Settiemeut 
were taken up. 

To the representation that no resettlement of a Taluk may he 
sanctioned until the report of the Settlement Officer is considered 
by a representative non-official body and both the reports arr 
discussed by the Kepresentatii'e Assembly and the Legislative 
Council, the Ooverument replied that orders will be issued in altout 
10 days in the matter. 

In reply to the representation that each district may Iw. given 
the privilege of electing a member to represent it in the IjOgislativo 
Council, that power of electing four members now vested in the 
Bepresentative Assembly should continue while providing for the 
election of a memlior from each district, and that the Mysore Ero 
iijSmio Conference, the University, and the Chamber of Commerce, 
shbiild each be allowed to elect. Govt, promised further consideration. 

On June 20 a meeting of the Mysore Lcgislativo Council was 
held. On the motion of Mr. K. S Chandrasekara Iyer, the First 
Councillor, the Bill further to amend the Mysore Legislative Council 
lieguhiion was pasrad. This bill related to granting of privileges 
to mov^ resolutions in the Council Mr. Iyer in introducirg the 
measun spoke of the incraase of privileges accorded to the Council 
since its constitution in 1907. 

In reply to an interpellation suggesting to the Government 
the ostaUishment of Asylums of rest houses for the benefit of de- 
crepit and disabled persons who roam about in streets Mr. Mir 
Uuniisa Hiwain, Councillor, stated that that was a question for the 
keal bodies to consider. 

Dewan Baha^ Chakramthi replying to an interpellatiou 
relating to the drtnilsiboot the gold coins and securities sent from 
the etate treasury to the Mysore hank said It is not in pul l'*’ 
Wtere4 to give iofcliiuition of the kind required by the memijei'' 
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^>ld coins were only sent once to the lilysore Bank on condition 
that they would be retimed intact whenever required on throe 
montiie notice, and except interest paid by the bank there is no gain 
or loss involved in the transaction. 

Suggestions were made by non-oflBcial members to curtail the 
expenditure on public works and to provide facilities for technical, 
industrial and ^ pr^essional education. One of the iionoflioials 
deured the publication of the report of Mr. K. L. Datta about the 
finances of the State. Another member suggested the appointment 
of a mixed committee of officials and non-officials to enquire into 
all aspects of the State. A suggestion was also made for the 
establishment of a Board of puMie health and desire was expressed 
for large grants for rural areas. 

The Legislative Council reassembled next day when the discus- 
sion of budget was continued. Official members leplied to iion-ofi:i.ial 
references to their departments. Mr. Balasundaram Iyer, Chief 
Secretary, said that he was quite in symitathy with the rociucst 'or 
greater provision for medical relief and saiiitatiou in rural areas. 
The m^ical oommittee which was recently constituted hod sub- 
mitted its report to the Government and orders on it were likely t(» 
issue shortly and the proposals of the committee include the sUrlii g 
of more dispensaries for the next two years. As regards the impimu- 
mo;it of indigenous system of medicine the Goverument have under 
consideration certain proposals. The suggestion for the establish- 
ment of board of heidth would also be favourably considered. Mr. 
Cadambi, Chief Engineer, pointed out that the establishmeiit 
chatges of P. W. 0 were not higher than those in British India 
and quoted the figures of Madras and Mysore for three yesue to 
shov that tile Mysore charges were lower than those of Madras. . 

Mr. K. Chandy, Excise Commissioner, said : — During the last 
two excise sales over 670 shops were closed and in the recent sale 
the Government were prepared to incur a loss of one and half lakhs 
by elosiag 20 shops around Bandore. In spite of all tba^, ii.come 
had increased and that is due to increase in consumption, tie also 
stated that if in any definite area like a taluq the majority 
of people would come forward with a request to the Govcriimeut not 
to have shops in that area the Goverument would bo prcimred to 
forego revenues. 

The budget discussion concluded after the financial l?ecictary, 
x^bers the council and tte PtMident of the Council had made 
toair observations. Mr. Chandrsaekara Iyer, First Councillor, stated 
tost proposals were before the Government for (he establishmci't of 
*0 afpieultursl odkge at Mysore and the fogisimr of the University 
^ha«B a^ tg lapwt thasitaacd plans and details. He alsQ 
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amd that an elaboMte aobeaie had been prepaied for the impfoveaaeiit 
of indigenona ayatem of medieine. The Oewan in hia eoneliiding 
ramarka’aaid that matten relating to edueation to which referenoea 
had been nmde had been oonaidered in a Government reaoItttMm on 
edueation whieh would be iaaned ahortiy. He abo atated that the 
appointment of a committee of ofBciala and non>officinla to enquire 
in^ the financea of the atate waa now unneceaaaiy, but the reqneat 
might be .repeated if non-ofliciala remained unaatiaiied after th^ bad 
aeen the Government revipw of finance and the foreoaata of ezpendi* 
turn of the State whieh waa promiaed at the laat aeaaion of the 
repreaentative aaaemUy. 


Bikaner State. 


Bttlcr H. H. Hababajah Raj RAjaaswAa Nabekdka 

Hbibomaxi 8bi mababajah Dbibaj Sib Oaboa SnoBji 
Babadub, e.oa. 1 , e.r.i.ic, Kj..a, A.n.f, llj> 

HeSr-Appucnt K ababaj Kuhab Likot Sbi Saoui Sibbbji BABAona 

Pte. Rcy, to H. H.— ^ue Kiehcn WAttol, ii.A. r.B.Ba. raa 

Hily. wcyt— Lt-coL Kuiwar Banqr Singh of Motaoar Qioiqr. a.’d.'O. to H. E) 

State Adadniotmliea. 

MOBBlUKaAB 

yioe*pmilt and poL monbet of the State eonneil— CoL Itahaiai Sri Sir 
Bhnimii Binghji Bahu. x.ra.1. 

Oidinny member State eovnefl.—Bai Bahdr. Baja Jeoraj Singh of Beri. 

Home member. State ooonoil.— Bai Babdr. B. Kamta PtMMl, BiA. 

Beve. a flnoe member, State ooancil— O. D. Badkin, ViA. 

PnbUo wki, member of the State ooaaeiL—Lt. odL Bao Bahdr. Ihakar Saddl 
Singh of Bagmn. 

Hily. mmiber, of State oonnoilr-Bao.Bahdr. Bgdr-Genl. Thakar Hari Singb 
of Sattaiar, aB.B, 

Bony, member. State eouMit,*>Bao Bahdr. Baja Hari Singh of Hahanjan. 
PmaL amt reve. k Saeei member,>-lfahaiaj Sri Pirthiainghji Sihifai, 

Sear, dept— ‘Hwarka Siilgh, &a. 

Addtl, aeoy, l^ve. dept—D. M. Naaavati, BJt, UbB, 

Seqy. ttft. k SiMt dept— B Mathnra Praiad, ma. 

Seqr. State eonnofl,— B. Naanehal Singh, b,a. 

MenAeie of the LegUathre A w eBahly* 

CoL Mahami firi Sir Bhainm Siagidi Bahdr, x.CAi ; 

Bao Bahdr. Baja Hari SNh of Vahajan; Bawat ManSiiuhofBewBfmun 
llld.]lahi^SfiIlan|>«nSitigbBBahibk Hahaiaj Sri FWhi Singhji Sahib, 
Bao Bahdr. Bi^ deonu dtarii of Beri : 

Bne Bahdr. BtoJeim|i^i|r(0<f«gali Thakar Bijqr Singh of SaaUm ; 
nakmSadalti^olJetatta} Bao Bahdr, Thakv%ahen Singh of Badanai 

ll||dr<4Ml.Bs» Mfii. SMte Hari Hash flggattiMb PM 
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Bm B>Mr. Tbalnir flidal Singh of Bagwn. 
niakvr Kiwhl Mngh of Kagrmr ; Bni Bmr, Knmte Flandi B.A. ; 
r. M. VamniU ka., u. b. ; O. D. Rwlkin, i.oa ; 

RAi Rahilr. Suth RiaheiiliwaT Dm* Dagn of Bikonor ; 

Beth OhMHl Mol OhMUa, aiiK. ; Ikth Rsm Wan Dam of Ragri ; 

„ Tola Bam Snmna of Phnni ; „ Jawahii Hal Khcmka of Batangarh ; 

„ Jagan Math lliiiani of Kohar ; Beth Sahib Ram Banaf of Hannmangaih : 
Ft. Jhnui Bam Haraha ; Ptohit Bakhtawar Singh ; 

Bheikh Mohammeil Ibiahim ; Hunihi Fateh Sii^ ; a NIhal Singh ; 

K. Rattomji, iLA. ; I^raw Kiihen Wattal ila., f.ijliLi ; 

L. P. Lajoie ; a Ndul Chaail ; Thakvr Bhnr Singh ; Pt. BMinhwat Bath ; 
Beth Shiva Batan Mobta ; Seth Bam Piaioul Jagailhia of BajoBgarii ; 

„ Ganeih Daw Dailhanja of Sat danhahr ; 

„ Ghmnnk Bai lAhari'Wala of Baigaih ; Beth LikhmiChanlBahta of Bhaiba! 
Bai Bahdr. Beth Haiari Ifal of DulhiMrola ; 

„ Bahri“. Seth Bam Chanrlra Mantra of Rani ; 

Chowdttiari Jagmal Sana of Qaamligarh ; 

„ Hmi Dttam Singh of Samamlnagar ; 

Seth Daalat Bam Bhadaai of Bri Dnngargai^ 

PioeeediiiSB of tfie Council 

The Legidative Coandl of Bikaner State vae opened at 
Bikaner on 18A Oetober 1919 and continued several day^ Hit 
Highneai Ifahanya Sir Oanga Singhji presiding. TheMaha^a wm 
draaMd in notary uniform, wore the Order of the Star of India, 
and on his h^-gear a jewelled frame containing a photo of His 
Midesty the King ^peror. 

The Council was inaugurated in 1912, and since then it has 
been enlarged and now possesses the same powers as the Viceroy’s 
Council in regard to interpellations, the moving of resolutions and 
introducing Inlla The elective principle has been introduced into 
the Coimcil, and every Municip^ty having a populatim (d 2,800 
return one member. The members take an oath of allegiaaoe to His 
Majesty as well as to His Highness. Among the membm of the 
Council are some veterans who have won distinctions in varions 
battleields daring the war. 

Kumar^a MniJen S p nnch 

In order to have ecmtitnity of work in his aheenoe the Blaharaia 
has nominated his Heir-Apparent to the CoundL He todc the 
oeth of aUegianoe on the ftnst day, in the nsnal manner, both to 
H- M. the King-Emperor and to E H. the Maharda. Bai Ba h ad ur 
HariSinghji of Mahajan and several other speakers e i pwawd 
ttairjoy at the IfahwijaKnmar's partidpatioa in State e^^ 
|hey hoped .that he would seonre the undying lew nnd wi^ 
devotion of the Malumda’e loyd anljeota by keeping eo everwatehfnl 
•*e ov« thijr intoieata, 
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The Mahanys Komar in hu maiden Bpeeeli said : I thank the 
Bid* Mahiyan, speaking on behalf of the oflBeial and the non- 
official mmnbers, for the enoooraging words witii which he ^ 
greeted me here, and I thank the Assembly for tiieir spcmtaneous 
welocmie. I beg to assure Your ffighness and this AssemUy that 
it will be my constant endeavour to devote myself to the furtherance 
of the prosperity of Bikaner and the well-being of its people, taking 
as my gnide our traditious and the example of my honoured father. 
My cop of happiness will be filled when 1 feel 1 have earned Your 
Highness’ approbation as a successful servant of the State. 

Resolutions moved. 

1. Bawat Man Singhji then moved : "That the members of this 
Assembly, representing all classes of Your Highness’ subjects, most 
reqiectfiidly beg Your Highness to be graciously pleased to convey to 
His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor their humble and most 
respectfd congratulations on the acbiovmeiit of the great and the 
glorious victory won by the mighty British Empire in the cause of 
freedom and justice, a victory 'whteh has mved the world from the 
domination of militarism and savagery and has vindicated once more 
to the eternal glory of the British notion and her Allies the triumph 
of right over might and in which Bikaner, with the rest of India, 
is proud to have borne her share with the other members of the 
Empire.” During the four and half years of war, said the speaker, 
we have suff'ered the loss of many brave and valuable lives, and we 
have not stinted our assistance in money and material, and it is 
because we feel we have borne our full share as far as we were able 
in the victory now won that we are proud to-day to request Your 
j^hness to convey our loyal congratulations to His Imperial Mtyesty. 

The resloution was carried and His Highness promised to remit 
it through H. K the Viceroy. 

8. A resolution was proposed by the Hci^AppaFent expressing 
gratitude to the Army, ‘'That the members of this Assembly, on 
behalf of the whole people of Bikaner, do hereby express their heart- 
felt thanks to the officers and men of the Ganga Biaala who by their 
eeongt and endurance during 4 years of active service in Egypt 
and Palsstine have so gloriously assisted the foroes M the British 
Empin in bringing the world-wide war to a victorious end and in 
wa^ng . off its ravages f^m the boundaries of H^a, and who have 
1^ thrir oheerfulueaB and gallant conduct, under grange and arduous 
mreamatanoes, so woilhtiy iqpheld the traditioii of Bikaner, and 
furAeri tiiat the memhtti nt tMa Assembly do tender tiieir deep 
sympat^ with the IhnIm and relations of those brave men Of the 

geginent who have faUoit aiid trust that tiie pride which all feel in 
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tlwir gallsntry may to some extent mitigate the sorrow caused by 
their death.” 

Maharajah** Great %)eech. 

In Qloeiog the eesaon, His Highness the Maharsja delivered 
an important spoeeh in which he dwelt at length on the attitude of 
the Indian Princes to the problems of constitutional reform Ikitii in 
British India and in their own States especially rebutting certain 
critics in England and in India. 

His Highness in the course of his speech first paid a tiibute of 
deep devotion to their Imperial Mioesties, the King-Emperar and 
Queen-Emprm. Said His Highness, “The firm hcM of tlto 
monarchical form of government in Great Britain is due again to 
what I might with all reverence term the splendid example, of devo- 
tion to duty and the love and care for his people which His Imperial 
^esigrhas .sogracioasly displayed and to the wonderful work 
in the cause of the country which both the King-Emperor sud the 
Queen-Empress have done — work which has come into special pro- 
minence during the five trying years of the war. Even in so de- 
mocratic a conntxy as America, they have come to learn (d the ad- 
vantages of a Crowned Head, and the war has brought to them an 
agreeable surprise by revealing the fact — already known to his 
peoples— that our King-Emperor and Queen-Empress are the hardest 
worked people in the whole of Great Britain and the British Empire. 
Long may tiiey be spared to us.” 

The Pfineas and Reform 

The Maharaja next turned to constitutional reform in British 
India, speaking waimly of 'that staunch friend of India, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain,’ and of Mr. Montagu and condemning the oppcmtion 
to the reform proposals by those whom, to avoid personiditie^ he 
railed *‘tiie Emdish Extremists.” He referred to various criticisiu 
specially of his famcus Savoy Hotel Speech of March last (for this 
Bee the Begister for 1919, Part II, p. 81), and said : — 

"l have seen it expresdy stated in one place that in common 
with some other Princes I had from time to time expressed or been 

S irsuaded into expressing myself as whole-heartedly in favour of 
MBS Snie League and all its propaganda. I have seldom seeif a 
groater'perveision of troth. As I have publicly stated previously, 
1, in eomuMHi with my brother Princes, belong to to political par^ 
whatsoever. I hope I am a moderate in my viewa In.^mon 
witiUBany loyal Indians and Englishmen 1 desire to sm India once 
•gain rise to full nation-hood under the aegis of ftitish Crown a^ 
the ftiHttrii a utanc my as an integral and contented pari oi IIW 
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Empire, which will be a enre eoiuoe of etreagtii aad not of weaknece 
to Oreat Britain, but I have never been aeeooiated with Home Rule 
Leagues in uy way and liave no connection with them whataoever. 
Whi^ is man, I have not on n ringle ooeason nttereda ringle word 
which might taken to imply that I was even partially in favour 
of that Imgue or ita prcqiaganda, with the extreme views and tactics 
of which b^ I am personally altogether unable to agree, and to 
the best of nv knowledge the same appliei to my brother Princes. 

"The allegation that my. action was an unprecedented and direct 
interference with the purely domestic aSsirs of British Indio is 
however one tiiat muet be dealt with more seriously, the mote so 
as the same charge is made against the Princes as a body. Of cour^ 
I today speak on]^ for myself, but as I have the honour of kncgsrdg 
au exceptionally large number of my brother Princes and-'^ve, 
moreover, come in close contact with them in the past few yean in 
my cap^ty of Honorary Qenerai Secretary to Their -Highnesses for 
the IVinees’ Conference, I fori that in regard to this point in parti- 
cular I should not be far wrong in giving expremion to feelings 
which I believe wiU be generally shared by the Princes. We have 
made it ahundantiy dear on many previous occasions that the Princes 
of India have not the slightest desire to interfere in the pnrdy 
domestic concerns of British India, just as we would emdmtioaH^ 
resent any intnferenee in regard to matters concerning our internd 
independence and autonomy. This is a policy from which I am not 
aware that we have ever deviated. But in dl questions of Imperial 
or common concern the Princes have an indisputable right to, and 
must alwaya claim, a vmee not only in view of their politicel import- 
Mice but also in view of their territories forming a third of the area 
und over a fifth of the population of India. 

"Xhe queetion of constitutional reform in &itiah India is 
leel^ MW d Imperial end common concern and one, moreover, in 
wUch the Princes are more than indirectly ooncwned. ^ well- 
being end proeperi^ of India and the eve^inoreasing happinem and 
contentmeah of its people must necessarily be matters of very deep 
ooooem to every log^ Indiao, whether be be a British suUeet or a 
luaidsiit within the territories of an Indian State. The: vital con- 
ddeiutiqns involved and the great issues at stake in ngaiiri to this 
question are not confined to British Induu Onaaymipthetio,gB- 

BONOS and bold handling of this question depend the hs^BMe tiw 
Idgmlty end the ooBtstiesMit of the peoj^ of leom Aloyslt pro* 
gNirive and etmtsntsd Intie wiB be an asset qfiliiaaenw vahe to 
the Bnqpim whitir in ttotif imqld he of imhtoBie advnntaie to sB 
mmssined, indn^ tte Rtosss end the Stston Not onfar harm As 
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Prineei s nary laige itake and vaited interest! <d vitd importmea in 
tiie country, but there is a very great and real identity of interests 
iMtween the British Gbvemment and themselves. And, as has been 
repeatedly stated by the highest oiBcsrs of the Crown, Aey have 
also their duties and responsibilities as pillars of that Imperial edifice 
and as partners and colleagues of the Viceroyw-in the words of 
Lord Curson>— to share with him the burden of rule. 

The Duty of Ae Princes. 

"As I said in my speech, the Princes out of their loyal and 
deep devotitm to the King-Emperor and their attachment to the 
Fmptre are concerned to see such measures adopted as will further 
popularise, strengthen and preserve the King-Emperor’s rule in 
India, as also the ties that bind England and India together and to 
see the elements that make for sobriety, moderation and restraint, 


strengthened and consolidated. 

"It is plain to any sober-minded person that should the 
counsels of the opponents of genuine reform prevail, the feeling and 
the political effect which would thereby be created in India would 
bo deplorable. Surely the duty of the Princes, as friends and Allies, 
and in view of the identity of interest, to advise the British Oovern- 
ment on matters which, in certain eventualities, are likely to create 
a disturbing situation in ^itish India, cannot bo questioned, and 
post precedent is forthcoming, as in 1908, when ^rd Miuto asM 
for t^ co-operation of the Princes and their advice in dealing with 
the unrest in parts of Bengal and elsewhere. Whilst the Prinras oj 
India can always be counted upon to throw the whole weight of 
their influence and resources cni the side of lew and order wd con- 
stituted authority, as they have invariably and unflinchingly done 
in the past, they are, apart from all these weighty considerations 
which appeal to them most, prompted not unnaturally by reasons of 
self-interest also, to see such a course followed as will ensure tM- 
qnilUty on the other side oi their borders and thus avert serious 
trouble frixn crossing into their territories. For conditions existing 
in British India and the attitude of the people there find their 
ineyitdUe reflex in our own States. It is <inite deartMt any 
grievance and discontent in British India, stiU more anarchy mo 
• edition, are bound sooner or later to spread to our States and to 
effect the Indian Bulers and their Governments. Many ofus w 
surrounded by British temtory. With the incras^ 

«raph and postal faeiUties, and the spread of education rod West^ 
thoughts and ideals, and with a large number of our State sulgew 

eartying on business in British India, there w, „ 

formerly, frequent and intimate interchange of ideas and opinions 
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and greater eontaet between our own lubiecta and thoee of Britiih 
India.*’ 

Hia Higbneaa finally proceeded to rebut the erittciam that the 
Indian Prinoea wbo advocated reforma in Britiah India did not 
apply them'in their ownStatea and abowed what meaanrea of re- 
forms he had inanguratod in Bikaner. Conanltatiou with representa- 
tive citizens was, he said, fundamental in Indian systems of govern- 
ment but it did rot follow that modern Western institutions im- 
ported without modification were the best developments in every 
State in Iii^a. 


The Nizam’s G)tmcil 


New Executive G>uncil Opened 


On November 21 1919p Hii Exalted Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad held a Durbar at the Kingkoti Palace to announce 
the institution of an Executive Council for his DomintonSs The 
following are the new Executive Councillors 


1. Sir Syed Ali Imam kt, 

8. R. 1. R Glancj (on Leaf e) 

Kawab Ameen Jnng Bahadur (Actg.) 
8. Kawab Vilayat Jung Bshsclnr 

4. „ Latafst Jang •» 

5. I, Balwsnt „ 

6. „ Tilhwat Jang „ 

7. „ Kissmat „ „ 

S» II Akhil II II 

S. ,1 Farsdoon Hulk „ 


President, and in Charge cf 
Legiblatife Depsrtireiit. 
Finance. 

Judicial. 

Army. 

Befenoe. 

Pablic Works. 

Ptlitical. 

Commerce and Indaetiy. 
Member Eztraoidinaiy. 


The Niaun’t Speedit 

In dcdirinf the Council open His Bnlted Highiwii ind 
**This durbar has been convened to mark an of very great 
moment in |he hiaimy of my domipiona. Aa yoai ' ate sill probaUy 
aware the' original fmm of Government in tm toontry waaa pure 
autocracy aasisM ly a Prime Minister.' It fa ^ Ht*tter‘ of hiObory 
how with a few honourable ezoeptione the Fi^ Ministiera of the 
peat ateadily puraned the poKey of undetmteihig tiw aoUraritgr of the 
Nlaam under whom they eenred and tp'#hom tiiey owed aDegianee 
ai auhieota and aarvanta. The State are^l^ hre reiiste with evideiMe 
of aneh tranagrMaiona Molting in mafioa and the dettmetion of 
adminlihratiTe efidtongy laagaV detrimental to pahlie weal ne 
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pMiion to grup at power, however unlawful and uneonetitatioiMl, 
Med up the aouieee of initiative and reform. Sneoewive ministries 
disclosed the imperfeotion of the system. My father long after (he 
death of the First Salar Jung, having given his leoiganisation d the 
administration a full and fair trial, was deeply impressed by the 
defee(8 present in it and was impelled in 1892 to promulgate the 
qjanojnchi mAxfkk defi ling thereby the powers and responsibilities 
of the Prime Minister and his assistants A further attempt at 
efficieuoy was made by the issue of the rufes of the qMuucmha soon 
after my aooeseion. My own serutiny and examination of the 
adminieiiative problems of my dominions convinced me that (he 
defects were inetadicaUa unless and until there was a structural 
change in the Government. After uixious and mature consideratioii, 
1 decided to take up the heavy burden of direct administrative change 
without the help of a Prime Minister. For five long years L have 
toiled hard and ever kept in view the measures that promised to 
secure the happiness and prosperity of my beloved subiects in whose 
contenment a^ advancement my interest is paternal and abiding. 
Close and personal association with the administration has revesM 
to me tiie necessity of the departure from the existing method. 
Chuige of times, complexities of modem life, a new politaeiti peroep' 
tion in the East and internal and external interests of my dominions 
have put such a severe strain upon my personid and direct control 
as to call fw some immediate measure of appreciable relief. Finding 
it impossible to revert to a system, whose repeated breakdown had 
proved its futility, I reaolv^, after much reflection to give my 
Government a new constitution which would secure greater effidency 
and ensure progressive force. Experiment elsewhere has proved 
that the Coundl form of Government has many and varied advantages 
over Government vested in a tingle official, however eminent. It is 
my earnest desire therefmn to secure these advantages for the well 
being of my people. 'With these end in view I have by a finnan 
issued to-^ constituted an Executive Council consisting of a 
President, seven ordinary members and an Extraordinary monber 
without a portfdio. Under well considered rules the powers of the 
Council, of its President and Members have been defined and their 
edleetive and indivi**ual respontibiUties fixed. Its personnel has 
been determined with the greatest possible care. It includes^ men 
of mature experience and approved merit The President Sir Ali 
Imam, needs no introduction. His career in British India is very 
well kiiowu. A Council so constituted will strengthen the admin> 
istration in all its branches and offer sound advice on those nutters 
tifeeting the larger interests of the State that have been speoificwy 
'•■orved for the emcise of my own powers. Its corporate action 
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«in fire adnlniftritiTe edmkm sod yield nsnlti UiHdF benedeUl 
to ny people. Hm epieed of edueetion, tbe develqimieiit of eeonouie 
moune, tbe eneoanfenient of oomdiereial end indoitrisl enterpue, 
the edoirfjon id edranoed MUiitery end hygienio meamres, the 
improveinent of roads and communications and many other measures 
await solution. In these and other directions of internal reforms 
tbe labours of tbe Council will be of value no less than in matters 
of general poHey and the political relations of Gtovemment with 
the Government of India.* These are as friendly and cordial as in 
the past ' Ever since the dawn of British rule in India an unbroken 
record of alliance and friendship with my House has been maintained. 
In ntMC than one crisis the sword of an Anfah has been drawn in 
the defence of the honour and integrity of the British Empire. 
My own contribution to win the world-wide war from which tiie 
British Empire has so triumphantly emerged are too well-known for 
me to dwell upon. The Council will therefore find itself in a happy 
positioil to approach the all important question of the restoration of 
the Berar. My claim to the possession of this integral part of my 
dominioiis is based on absolute justice and it is inconceivable that 
on an impartial examination it can be ruled out. I shall therefore 
await tbe advice of the Council on this momentous question with 
deep interest To my nobles, officials, jagirdars and my beloved 
subjects generally, I commend this new constitution and earnestly 
call upon them to support it with unfaltering devotion and loyid 
cooperation. No constitution cui fulfil its functions without strict 
and jealous regard to its observance. With these words I wish 
Sir Ali Imam and his colleagoos every success in the discharge of 
tbe great duties upon which they now enter." 
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The Popuhtf Assembly 

Februaiy 1919 

The ISth Searion of the Sri Mulam Popular Aeaemhiy met at 
Trivandrom oo the 17th Februruaiy 1919. The Dearan of Taavanoora 
in opening the AaaemUy made a qpeech in which 'he detailed the War 
efforta of the State, the enonnona economic diatiem and the aetka 
ininn by the Doihw to ameliorate ib He then preaented die 
*nUowing nsum of detaila of adminiatntion : — 

Rmrame and ga p e n d i tme.— The lerenna and receipto of 
w State nae fom Ba 1.6S,4S,976 in im (M. E year) to 
Sa 1,60,89,641 in 1098 and the oidinaiy espenditaM bam 
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Bi.. 1,SS,24,870 to Bi. 1,61,66,926 nmltiiig in n rarphu of 
Bi. 4,66,616. Indndint.fiio « 4 iitnl ezpenditaie <« the eztenrion 
of the nilwnjr firom Qnik>n to Trivnodrom, amoanting to 
Be. 6,7.0, 116, the total ezpenditine of the jtu wae Be. 
1,70,86,042, giving a net de6eit of Be. 4,86,601. The leveune 
for the year wae the highest on record showing an increase of 
Be. 6,76,841 over the amount hudgetted for. The receipts under 
“ Forest,” " Salt ” and Cnatoms ” reached higher 6gures than those 
in any previous year, the sKght decrease ui.der " Stamps ” and “ Be- 
gistrstion ” being attributable to the didoeation of business activities 
as a result of the econondo strain to which reference has already 
been made. The expenditure for 1093 was also the highest on record, 
with the solitary exceinimi of the abtonnal year of 1090. The 
expenditure on “ Education ” has been particularly noteworthy during 
recent years, tiie amount rinog from Bs. 9,65,961 in 1087 to 
Bs. 22,21,674 in 1093, tho highest 6gure ever reached. The assets 
of the Government at the end of 1093 amounted to Bs. 1,34,86,438 
and the liabilities to Be. 94,89,578, leaving a closing balance of 
Bs..39,46,160. As 1 explained in my address last year, there need 
be no apprehension on account ot the reduction of the closing balance 
from 77,91,726 in 1088 to about a moiety of that amount in the 
bonrte of tiie "last quinquennium, in view of the fact that a sum of 
Bs. 49,86,819 has been spent during the interval on the extension of 
the reUway from Quilon to Trivandrum, and that if this amount 
Were ' added to the balaiioe, the transactions would leave a dosing 
balanee, of Bs. 89483,679, or Bs. 11,41,954 in excess of that for 1088. 
If the ordinary expenditure of the State alone is taken into account, 
the transactions of the past three years have resulted in surpluses, 
the compantively small suridus of Bs. 4,88,615 in 1098 being due 
to the fret that extraoidinary expenditure to the extent of about eight 
frkhshad .tobe incurred during that year. The budget of 1094 
provides frr a revenue of Bs. 1,68,66,800 and. an' expenditure of 
Bs. 1,69,67,800. The estimate of capital expenditure not charged 
to revenue fr only Bs. 77,4^, m very little further outlay remains 
to be incurred on tim extern of the railway from (^ilon to 
lUvhndiam. 

Fo*aals.>-The total area of reswved farests at the end of 1093 
fas 2^888 square miles and 117 acres, and of reserved lands 77 
square aiQes and 60 nee. In view to the exppditioas disposal of 
.tiie tufs vohnne of ieresl aettieeaent work still remaii^ to be done, 
GovernsMnt have appointed a Speeial Forest Settlement PeiAkar for 
one fraer with olioi from the 10th Chintam 1094.' Induding a 
dfriaa working edsMMe tor one of theciieleo, regular woridng pl^ 
have ttt wee-lfsn forwiareaof 678aquaioinileeei« 
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210 anrea* ^ adkiitioiiil tttm of 808 aorai wai mvIf planted with 
teak and die e^ac plantatioiM eovering anaieaef 4,108 aorea 
were piop^ maintaiiiod. The pdioF of reetrietiiig theexplmtation 
of fo^ timber from the reaerved foreete waa peraiated in. The 
balanee atook at the aale depota waa braaght to a minimum. The 
tentative meaaure originally aanetioned and aobaeqoentljr extended 
fw the abdition of export duty tm timber, firewood and ehareoal, 
waa furdier extended for another period of five yean. The groae 
revenue roae from Be. 14,76,847 in 1092 to Bo. 16,18,293 in 1098 
and the net revenue from Ba. 6,26,609 to Ba. 8,64,966. The net 
revenue of the Deportanent in 1087 waa mily Ba. 2,83,383 and it ia 
a matter for congratulatioo that it haa mote than trebled itaelf during 
the laat aix yean. Government take thia opportunity of recording 
their appreciation of the good work done by Mr. V. Subnhmanya 
Aiyar, Ccmaervator of 'Foreata. 

Salt.— The area actually wcwked aa aalt pana roae from 301 to 
365 acrea. Prompt atepa an being taken to bring the balance of 
the available area idao under cultivation. The production of home 
aalt fell, owing to untimely raina, from 4,83,843 maunds to .3,74,983 
maunda. I note with pleaauro that the oonanmption in 1093 
iiicroaaed by 44,928 maunda, the average conaumptiem per head of 
l<opulation riaing from 24‘3 Iba. to 26*1 Iba. 

Agriculture.— Copiea of the nport of the Director of Agri* 
culture for 1093 will aa uaual, be placed in your handa from which 
you will obtain detailed information regarding the working of the 
Agricultural Department during the year. One of the moat uaeful 
itema of work in which the Department ia engaged ia the 
prcfuration and aupply of manurea to ryota at a cheap rate. 
With a view to meet the inereaaing demand on thia account four 
branch manure depota were opened in South Travancoro in 1093. 
The acheme haa ainoe been extended to other parta of South Travan- 
cure, and will, if aucceaaful, be further extended to the remaining 
parte of the State altogether. The queation of cultivating bettor 
varieties of paddy haa alao been engaging the attention of the 
iHiiNutmont, and during 1093, four aoed uiiiona were foraed for the 
ilistribntion of imiwoved paddy aeoda The poaaibility of waking 
punja cultivation near Alleppey annual, instead of biennial as at 
present, is stated to have bMn euoeeaafully demonstrated. There 
are not lew than 20,000 acres of punja lands which are now cultivated 
only ill alternate years and it would be a great advantage if even a 
IKirlioii of this area could be nude to yield an annual crop. 

Induetrietr— The induatrial iffoWem is the problem «f the hour. 
The war has piovidad the eoootrjr witii a great opportunity and it 
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irodM In to Hi odtrsotate to aeitt tiiit opportanify with olaerity. 
GovimiMetat Iteiro daimted Dt. Barket in 1092 to eondoet an iiidus- 
tiM of iha State, as a preliminaiy measnre. Dr. Barker has 
now oomplatBd the sotvey and submitted the results of his investi- 
gations. Dr. Barker oonsideis that the industries which nay be 
hmnediatdy Inot^t into existence in TrauvancMe are shellac, 
taploeB, eoit, palnyra, sugar, matches, soap, pencils, weaving and 
dyeing, brushes and teat and basket weaving, and suggests that 
throe or four industries may be selected from among the above and 
attration oonoentihted on them for the time being. The whole 
question is engaging the' attention of Government and onlers will l)c 
passed in due course on the proposals of Dr. Barker. In the mean- 
time, with a view to ensure continuance of work. Government have 
ereated a Department of Industries for Travancore and appointed 
Dr. Barker ns Acting Director of Imlustries with effect from the 1st 
Makram 1094. The duties of the Director of Industries are to 
advise Government on all industrial and teehuicul m.itters, to control 
the industries already started, to investigate the possibilities of lu-w 
industries and organise them wherever practical, to start small 
industries for puriwses of demonstration, to investigate the raw 
materials available in the forests of the State for industrial puriHwcs, 
to receive suitable cottage industries, to enlighten the people in regard 
to industrial matters by lectures, bnllotins, etc., and to generally hi‘lp 
in the industrial progress of the State. The student deputed to 
undergo training in shellac manufacture rotnriiod and ho was directed 
to conduct an investigation on the ixrssihilites of this industry in 
Travancore. A scheme for the intnriuctioii of Imc-culture as a 
cottage industry has been started at Nedumangad and a l)C0-exi«rt 
qipofnted to popularise the industry among the |>eoplc. At the 
instance of Dr. Barker, free training was secured for a Tnivaiirort'aii 
in pencil manufacture, for another in button manufacture and for two 
others in bees-wax manufacture. The present ocoi:omie distress has 
brought into strong relief the need for the dcvelopmciit of ship- 
building in Ttavaiicore and substantial concessions have liceii aiforded 
to Gie intending ship-builders in respect of timber and land. 

(SbK>perative Societies,— The total numlwr of Co-oper.itive 
SodietieB at the end of 1093 was 49, of which 33 wor.» agriculturid 
•qjtl the rost non-a^ioultural. Though there was domaixl 
formatiou of new Soeieties, it was not considered dcsirtddo to increase 
their number without duo regard fb the condition their r.'sourcca 
Esiluding the members of the Central Bank, the nnmlior of mom- 
bora in these Societies rose from 2,00n to 2,796. With a view to 
avoid the danger of rilowing Credit Societiea to assume numaiuige- 
•Uo aiio, action ^ taken to prescribe aliadt for membenhip >» 
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wmirf^FlriBluySoeistiM till they weies^ ito eiteUidi good 
busiiieH Mpotetion. The paid op cspitel (rf the Sodetiea roee hram 
Bh. 24,710 to Bh. Be. 90,674 and the pronotera of the Soeietiea 
ara reported to have been willing to supply funds out of the resources 
at their disposal. Unfortunately, tiie work turned out by the 
Trivandrum Central Cooperative Bank alone was far from satisfae* 
tory. Hie Unt eo-operative conference was held at Mavelikws in 
Medam 1098. 

Railway, — Since the close of February ' 1918 two trains have 
been running between Qoilon and Trivandinm every day. The 
financial prospects of the new line are encouraging. The working 
of the Travancore Branch of the South Indian Railway from 
Tinnevelly to Trivandrum for the first half of 1918-1919 ending 
with the 30th September 1918 has not only covered the entire 
interest charges on the original line up to Quilon, but has also left a 
balance of Bh. Rs, 96,726, to itay up the interest charges of the 
•State on the extension to Trivandrum, which amount to Bh. Rs. 98, 
636 at 84 per ccut. on the Capital. An estinute was sanctioned 
for providing third class passenger accommodation at all the inter- 
mediate stations between Quilon and Trivandrum. The extension 
of the line to the pier at Voliatura is under the consideration of 
Government. 

Municipal Government. — Since the close of 1093 the rate- 
imycrs of the towns of Colaobel, Attungol, Mavelikara, Chaiiganachery 
and Vaikam have Iraeii granted the privilege of electing four out of 
the seven non-ofiicial members of the respective Committees, so 
that at present idl the 19 Town Improvement Committe4>8 in the 
State have a majority of their non-official memlicrs elected by the 
pooplo. Non-official Presidents have been newly appointed tor the 
Committees of Nagercoil and Mavelikara and a non-official Vice- 
President for the Committee of Kuzhittura. The system of com- 
pulsory vaccination has been extended to the towns of Kuzliitura. 
Vaikam, Parur and Tiruvalla. The now Municipal Bill, (oiiforring 
considerably charged powers on Munici|)al Councils has been con- 
sidered in detail by the Ijegislative Council and is row awaiting 
final reading. The question of the fmrnation of Local PoskIs for 
the benefit of rur^ area is also under the coushloration of 
Government. 

Mescal Department. — Steps have been taken for the opening 
of now dispensaries at Taikattnseri and Cape Comorin, and a weekly 
branch dispensary has been oponorl at t^ntaiipam in the High 
nnge. The Fort Dispensary at Trivandrum has been raised to a 
hospital. 
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DEPUtmeiit of Aynrvodo.— Tlw Departmaot of Ayomda 
hat been tboroaglily reoigaDiaed. The main featoiea of (lie leoiga- 
nieaticn are the revieion d the eurrioola of atudiea in the Ayurv^ 
PatMala on an up to date and aoientifie baeie to auit modern require- 
menta, the opening of a- botanical garden for the enltivation of 
medicinal plante, and the establishment of an Aynrvedio Pharmacy 
and an Ayurvedic Hospital and Dupensary at Trivandrum. The 
Dispenifary hae been doing very useful work from the day of its 
opening on the IStii Karkadalmm 1093, the number of out-patiento 
treated during the first five months of 1094 reaching the high 
figura^ of 10,474. Till recently the Pharmacy merely snp^ied 
medicines for free distribution at the Dispensary, but arrangements 
have now been made for the sale of medicines to those who are 
willing to purchase them, during Vrisobikam and Dhanu 1094, the 
first two months when it was in operation, medicines to the value 
of Us. 448 were purchased from the Pharmacy. 

General Statistics. — ^The number of recognised institutions 
in the State rose from 2,508 in 1092 to 2,628 in 1093 and their 
stroiigtk from 3,48,966 to 3,75,448, showing an increase of 320 
schools awl 26,462 scholars. On an average, there was one recog- 
nised school for every 2*5 g(|uare miles and 1,212 inhabitants, 
against 3*05 and 1,367 respectively in 1092. Private aided schools 
rose in number and strength from 1,264 and 1,19,280 to 1,394 and 
1,35,697, and private unaidod schools from 169 and 13,980 to 346 
and 24,424 respectively. The non-departmental institutions thus 
increased in number by 21*4 iier cent, and in strength by 20 per 
cent. As compared with these, the increase in the number of depart- 
mental schools from 1,075 to 1,082 was little mote than nominal, 
while their strength showed a slight decline from 2,15,716 to 2,15, 
327. The inentaso in the number of private institutions and the 
steady accession to their strength tend to prove that the )iolioy of 
the Government towards private agencies work in the field of 
education is bearing fniit and that popular confidence is growing 
in ro8i«ct of those institutions. Of the total population of the 
Statdjf 10*95 percent, were attending recognised schools, while 
if the strength of unrecognised schools were also taken into account, 
the corresponding percentage would be 11*9. The percentage of 
pupils in recognised schools to the population of school-going 
calculated at the usual rate of 15 per cent, of the total population) 
rose from 67*9 to 72*8 and including the puinls of unrecognised 
institutions, from . 78*3 to 82*4. There was no taluk, except De* 
vicolom with a large floating population, which did not return a 
ratio of more thaii 50 per cent, and the figures undoubtedly reflect 
the highest credit on the Deportment. 
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Female Edhieatioa^Tha oamber of noognited imtitotioM for 
firii inenaoed fran 348 to 358 and the number ci Jtiria under 
inatrudtion from 1,01,288 to 1,13,997. The number of Jiirla attend* 
ing Collegea roae from 68 to 86 and thow attending Engliah mboob 
fimn 3,019 to 3,348. There were 18 women studenta in the EA. 
elaiaee oi the local Arte College, against 8 in 1092. An examination 
in needle wwk qualifying for the appoiiitoient of sewing mistresses 
was instituted, as also a Music Board for the guidance of the study 
of music in girls’ schools. 

Class Vacation. — ^Strenuous efforts wero made foi bringing 
under instrt ction more pupils belonging to the education illy baek* 
ward communities and eniiecially Malayala E'ahmins, Eshavaa, 
Pulayas, Parayas, Mahomedans, and Kuravas. Ample facilities 
were afforded by Govei'i.mont for the spread of literacy among these 
classes. 

As many as 2,048 schools had children of the depressed classes 
attending them, of which more than 1,000 schools admitted Pulaya 
and Paniya pupils for the first time in 1093, without any appreciable 
oppoaition from caste Uiudua The appointment of a Mahcmedan 
inspecling officer was saiictionod. A Mahomedan Girls school was 
opened at Pulankudiyirippu and women teachers were appointed in 
the Mahomedan Girls’ schools at Kottar and Tiruvitamkode. 
Malayala Brahmin girls were also attending schools in larger numbers. 
Half-fee concessions under the Code have been extended to Maravas 
at;d Kaniyars. 

Expenditure. — The gioss expenditure on education rose from 
Rs. 20,65,254 to Rs. 22,21,674 as already stated, showing an increase 
of 7’6 per cent The receipts amounted to Rs. 5,66, 343 and the 
net expenditure to ^ 16,56,331, giving an average of about anm 
seven half per head of population. The next expenditure on English 
school education was Ra 60,996, while that on vernacular school 
edncatioii was Rs. 11,63,504. More than 70 ^rcent of the net 
expenditure was thus incurred on primary education. 

Proceedirgs of the Assembly 

The Assembly met every day from the 17th to the 25th 
Februaty. After the powaii’s opening address on the first day, 
diae^ion of on various matters were taken up, revenue, formt, 
public-works, sanitation, agriculture, sanitation, etc all being 
^scusaed separately on different days {dotted to them. Reiwesenta- 
tions from the elected members suggesting improvemente^ were 
^^pathetically received by the Dewan. Some strong criticisms 
wore alro made on tte work of the State Geologist, and on the 
^^’’^ption prsetised some (d the subordinate officers. 
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In the eoniia of hie reply the Dewen laid that the trend of tiw 
pdioy of Hie Highneii* Government was to take the people into the 
eonfi^nee of Government gradutdly as they would have seen from 
tin leriei of meainns adopted from time to time for the last two 
deeadei. The latest proof of meh a policy was the propi.>8ed expan- 
non of the Legislative Council. The suggestions ma^ by the mem* 
hers will be duly considered, when further action is taken in pursuanee 
of the announcement made for expanding the Legislative Council 
idroady engagiig the attention of the Government. * 

The Dewan then said he would rot let go certain observations 
made by tke last two speakers attacking what they descrilied subor- 
dinate officers drawing Bs. One hundred or theieabouts. The impres- 
sion a foreigner without an intimate knowledge of Travancoro of its 
officers win carry, if he were to listen to those remarks, will be that 
corruption was rampard in the State service and that people were 
groaning under the weight of oppression from officials, that Government 
or Heads of Departments under whom such officers serve are in- 
ditferent or unaware of a serious canker eating the vitals 
of the public service to the groat prqudice of the public 
mmtdity and safety of the people. The people in Travancoie 
know what value should be attached to such random remarks 
made openly at the assembly for the information of foreigners. 
Again, he would strongly repudiate those statements. He was not 
prepared to s^r that every one in the public service was above 
boi^ or was of an ideal character. There may be some of doubtful 
ehaiaeter but the member’s swooping remarks were untrue and 
unjustifiable. Before he came to Travancore bis impression from 
infbimation received from local people was that the public service 
required imi«rovement, but he had to revise that impression 
materiaUy now. As a result of his experience and close contact 
with the officials here and elsewhere he was decidedly of opinion 
tiat in eomparieon, the Travancore service has nothing to be 
adiamed of and does not suflferin comparison in any way seeing 
what human nature is generally in the aSairs of the world anywhere. 

This iifiefenoe of the sulkodinate officers’ conduct was received 
with iqipla^ The assembly then diisdved. 



Travancore Ass.embly — Sept. Session 

An importAiit mooting of tho liCgisIatire Council was hold ou 
12th ttefitomtxsr, 1919, with Dowan B.iha(Iur M. Krishiian -JCair, tiii' 
l)o«an, in thh CImir. AH the mcniboiw, excepting Mr. Miickey, the 
member for the European Planters, aiirl Mr. X. t^nbranmnjii' lycr’M.A.. 
the iSeiiior Dcw.iii Pvishkar, were present. 

Before the regular proceedings began, tho Secretary of tbo 
Council aniiounccd tbit the Animal Ilisea-ses Bill and the Plnnt 
Pests Bill harl recaired Koynl tSanetion on ths 9th August last and 
that they have iicconie Law (.\I and XII of 109.1 M. K.) Then the 
Secretary road two telegrams sent from Alleppy to the Uovernniont’, 
praying for the entire rejection of the Public Canals and Piiblii- 
Ferries Kegnlation Amendment Bill. 

Tho Law Member introduced the Public Canals and Public 
Ferries Itegttlalion Amendment Bill. In introducing this he said 
that the objects .ai;d roiisons of the Bill are as follows : 

It has l)ocn found ncccsaary to bring the regtilation into conformity 
with the Miulros Act. Under the regulation all vessels that ply 
for hire hare to Itc registered iiTCspcctire of tho sise and caisicity 
of the vessel, while vessels, however big, need, if they do not ply 
for hire, no rogistnition. It is thought desirable that every vessel 
unless exempted by Govcriinieut should' lie either licensed or regis- 
tered irrcsiKictivc of the fact whether it plies for hire or not. 
tioii 4 of the Ifogulation has therefore been modified. The (Gov- 
ernment however will have the i>owor to c.\empt any vessel or class 
of vessels from the o)ieration of the Section. Chapter V deals with 
duties of carriers of goods and Chapter VI with tho duties of the 
owner or master of a vessel when any passenger loaves inafivert' 
ently any proiterty in tho vessel. Steam and motor vessels form 
the chief means of eonveyaiteo in public canals. It has not lieen 
found iHwsible to have an olTective control over these vessels under 
the existing Kogulation. Provisions s|iecially appIieaMc to steam 
and motor vessels have therefore been incorporate In the Bill oii 
the lines of tho Inland Steam Vessels Act I of 1917. Every steam 
vessels is roipiired to )iosscss a certificate of iiuqieetion as to its lieiiig 
in pro|)cr coiiditioii. Every master, serang or engine<driver Is re- 
•luirod to poaseas eertilieates of eom|ietency or aervioe for his ra» 
pcetivc dutiea. Mr. C. Bamau Tbompi, non official Member, oppoaed 
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oertein portioiM ol the Bill TIm Bill, as praposad b]r the Laial 
Member, eras than rafemd to a Select CSommittee composed of Messrs 
C. Bamen lliampi, Be{* Bema Kao, Kuriyan, Snbba Iyer and A. G. 
Menon. 

AVith the passing of the Begistration of Ships Bill, the pro- 
ceedings came to a eloie. Before the Council dispersed, the Dewan 
addressed ^e ' Council and delivered a long and very instructive 
speech giving a short history of the I/ieal legislative Council. 

TIm {oHowirg are extracts brom the Dewan’s speech. 

ConstlulioBtl Befonns fa-Travcaccre. 

“This meeting is the last to Le held under the existing I^gida- 
five Council BegulaM'on. This regulation will cense to be in force 
on the l8th October 1919, and a new and iroiwrtant cha|iter will 
then open in the histbry of constitutioiml reforms in Travancore. 
The enlargement of the Legislative Council on a representative basis 
and the extension of its functions on a deliberative plan will mark a 
definite eixich in the political progress of the country. There has 
^n no more momentous occasion in the annals of this Council, and 
1 shall not bo justified in passing it by without ofTering a few 
remarks on the scope and olgcets of the new Repulation which will 
guide its destinies in the future. 

[After tracing the hi^tory of the Council the Dewan said :] 

“Ever sinoe the iiisfitution of the Shri Mulam Popular Assembly 
in 190t, representations have been almost continuously made for the 
enlargement of the scope and usefulness of the Council. As early as 
1905, .one of the members of the Assembly urged the need for 
conferring on the Assembly the right to elect a fair proportion of 
non-official meml)ers to the Council and for emimworing the latter to 
interpellate the Oovemmeiit on matters of public interest. At the 
eleventh Session of the Assembly at which 1 had the privilege of 
presidinn^ for tbQ first time, the prayer for the expansion of the 
Council was repealed with greater insistence, and sinco then, I have 
had ample opportunities of ganging the volume and intensity of 
popular opinion in this rcsiicct. The reprecciitatioiis made at 
successive sesnons of the Assembly were duly submitted by me for 
the considenition of His Highness the Mabanya, and His Highness 
has now been gtaeionsly pleas^ to grant the prayer of his subjects 
hy the promul^on of Itogulation I of 1805. 

As you will obaerrat this Begulation has been passed by His 
Highness the Muhargja ifireot, instead of threugh the Council The 
aupreme legidative authority in every country veata in the Sovereign, 
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aihI the Native 8t«tes of ludb, governed by Ruling Chiefe and 
rriiiocf, form no exeeption to this rate. The oharacteristic features 
uf proiniiiciit Iiidinii States like Travmicore, as has been authorita- 
tiruiy ituiiited out in the recent Joint Report of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India on Indian oonstitutioual 
reforms, are “ the personal rule of the Prince and his control over 
legislation and the administration of justice.” So far as His High* 
ness the Maharaja's iioircrs of internal sovereignity, including the 
l>rcr(%ativc of legislation, are concerned, they are practically absolute 
and have never undergone any constitutional modification. To 
those in this Council who are students of constitutional law, I need 
luit explain at any length the fundamental dilfcronco between 
sovereign or suiierior and non-sovereign or subordiiiate law-making 
Ijodios. The British Indian liCgislatures are, for example, sub* 
oidiiiate law-making bodies. The general characteristics of such 
IkxHus are, accorrling to Professor Dicey, the existence of laws 
atfecting their constitution which they must obey and cannot change, 
the formation of a marked distiuction Ijetweeu the ordinary laws 
which they luomulgate and the fundamcnal or constitutional laws by 
which they are governed, and the presence of a person or body of 
persons, judicial or otherwise, having authority to pronounce upon 
the validity of the laws passed by them. The sovereign or 6U|>erior 
law-making liody in rcsiioct of British India is the Crown and the 
two Houses uf Parliament put together. Similarly, in Travancore, 
His Highness' the Mahanya is the sovereign or suiierior law-making 
authority and this council is only a noi>8ovcrcign or subordinate 
legislative liody. It is a well-known rule of law that no suliordinate 
legislature has the iww'er to alter its own constitution. His Highness 
the Maharaja, as the sovereign legislative authorify, can alone do 
this in this 8tate. The fact that a different course of action was 
adopted on a former occasion does in no way affect this undoubted 
prerogative. 

I sh.'vll now take up the provisions of the new Regulation for 
coiisidetation. The maximum strength of the Council fixed by the new 
Regulation is twenty-five. This is a substantial advance on the 
existing maximum of fifteen and does not appear to me inadequate 
for a comparatively small State like Travancore, at any rate for 
some years to come. For the time lieiiig it is proiiosed to constitute 
the new Council with twenty-four memters, of whom thirteen will 
lie officials and eleven non-officials. An official majority has thus 
been provided for ; but it is only a bare and in no sense an over- 
whelming majority. Eight out of the eleven non-official seats are 
thrown open for election, four by the general electorate, one for cash 
of the four Revenue Divisions the State, Devicolam being tacked 
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ciu to KoUayam, ono hy the joiimtcs, one by the Euiope\n pliuit- 
iiig oommunity, one by the merchants, traders and factory owners, 
and or.o by the i:oii-offieial members of Town Improvement 
Cmmittces. This is the first time in the history of this Ckran- 
cil when the pcot'le of Travancore will bo allowed to have their 
voices hearrl here through their chosen and accredited represent- 
atives. This is also the first time, as far as I am aware, when 
(Government in any part of India will, to quote the words of the 
late Maniuis of Salisbury “ give representation itot to accidentally con- 
stituted bodies, not to small sections of the people hero and there, 
biit to the living strength and vitsl forces of the whole population.” 
Tlie system which re«iuirdd delegates to he elected, not by the iioopic 
directly, but through intermediate bodies, is not free from defects, 
aiHl it is His Highness the Mahar<ija’s pleasure to confer upon his 
subjects the valuable privilege of direct representation in the Council. 
From the draft rules for the election of noii-officini memlxrs pulv 
lished ill the Gazette you will see that the franchise fixed is 
sufficiently lilieral to secure eqiiitable representation of the different 
classes and interests. Under the qualifications row insisted on, 
it is the Government’s hope that the Council will faithfully reflect 
the leiuling elomsnils of the population. The .Jcnmics who form 
an important seetion of the land ownii.g class have been given an 
iiidepondcnt monitwr. This section, though numerically small, h:^ 
considerable vested interest in the couniry and it is necessary to 
allot to it a share in the responsibilities of legislation. The Euroiwan 
planting community Las acquired considerable Innded and other 
interests in the State and it is only fair to give that community an 
opportunity to safeguard those interest by the return of a duly 
noiislituted representative to the Council. One member h.as liecii 
allowed to represent iudustrhd and commercial interests. The return 
of a repre 8 eiit.i;tivc on the recommendation of the m tiority of non- 
oHieia] members of Touii Improvement Committees is a concession 
•'miiieiitly deserved by those growing lioiudar institutions. Tin* 
'Utegory of elected momlicrs is thus cxh,austud. The lua^aining 
three nou^cial members hav'c to be nominated by Govanment 
with due regard to the inteivstsuf ui.iepivscntcd roiiorities; The 
two salient featuras of tho Itvgidatioii are the rights of budget 
discussion and iiiterpellatiuii. Hitherto tho people Lave only Ijccn 
•Moeiated yrith the work of occasional legislation ; hereafter it will 
tie . their privilege to participate in tho work of actji’jd everyday 
.Mlniiiiistratieni 

It gives nn» great pleasure to iK-knowledgc tlrnt the delik'ia 
•ions and discussions of this Council have so far bs^n cbariv:t9r4.'d 
<y admirable dignity atid adcquite s^nss of responsibility on the 
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part of its mombin. The iiowers of moving rosolutious luid asking 
snpplemeiitary questions have not now hooii granted to the Council. 
The number of questioiis which the members may |)ot at eaeh 
sessiou of the Council has also been, for the time Imiiig, limited to 
three. If, however, the powers now vested in the membm for the 
first time are exercised by them in the same spirit of forbearenoe, 
moderation and practical good sense as hitherto^ there is no reason 
why they will not further advance on the path of rational improve* 
ment in the existing system of popular Govemmeut. In this con* 
iieetion I would recall the memorable words of one of the greatest of 
living democratic statesmen, I mean Lord Morley, who says.: “ Oo* 
verument is no chronometer with delicate apt<aratns of springs, 
wheels, balaiiccs and eseaiiements. It is a rough, heavy l^lk of 
machinery that we must got to work as best as wo can. It cannot be 
adjusted in an instant, or it may be in a generation, to spin and weave 
new material into a well-finish^ cloth.” 

Above all, believe me when I say that in their Sovereign, His 
Highness the Maharaja, the people of Travancore have a guardian 
angel on whose abounding love, generous sympathy and lofty states- 
manship they may ever continue to place implicit reliance. This 
Legislative Council is his siioiitaueous gift. Replying to one of the 
a'idresses prasonted to him in His Highness said, referring 
to this very iustitntion which ho had just then created ; The 
world moves forward and we must move on with it or it will leave 
us behind. In this latter part of the nineteenth century, neither 
princes nor people can aiTord to ignore this progressive tendency," 
1 Imve nut the least doubt that, if the deliberations of the non- 
official members of this Council arc marked by a clear perception 
of their resi*oii8ibiiity and a true approciatiou of the duty which 
they owe to their Sovereign, ths same Iwgh-hoarted generonty which 
prompted His Highness to institute this Couneil and enlarge 
its useruliiess from time to time, will also induce him in due course 
to confer ii|K>n them further privileges. So far as I am concerned, 
1 feel tj^nkful for having, in however humble and indirect a man- 
ner, b^n the iiistrumjiit of His Highness the Mahanda in the 
inauguration of this reform. I antici|Mte only the most benefioent 
results from the concessions now accorded to the iicople. I am 
sanguine that the loyal subjects of His Gracious Highness will bo 
able to appreciate the (rue value of these priceless gifts and so 
cherish them that they may redound to the lasting bsnefit and glory 
of Travancore." 



The Nawaneigar State. 

Ill iluly liHU'IIis Hi(rhiices the >lam Salieh uf i\awiiiin;:»r 
iiwtil(ite«l a Couitcil for tho bettor .‘idniiiiiatratioii of his StuU*. 
H. li. tho .Mahar.'via of Aln'ar was roiiucBted to lay the fuuiidatioii 
stoiio of tho now Council Hail. In tho IHirliar that fvas held for 
tho ]iur|toso II. H. tho Jamsahob Kanjit Singhji said in the 
course of his opening Siwech that ho had, according to the lime- 
honoiirod cultuiv of his Aryan ancestors instituted an iwivisory 
council comiHMed of his subjects, whoso advice and opinion he 
pru|HMcd to invite regularly on niaiters ri>nneitcd with social, 
iiidiistrial and ccononiic luogress of his subjects. In indicating 
the (onstitutioii of the advisory rouncil His Highness said that 
thoir Highnesses did not lielong to a school that idoli/od doinocracy 
for denioci'aey’s sake and loft but a thin line In'tween aiiaichy and 
all-incit rulc (molioeracy). They were atlvocatcs of popular rule in 
the sense that weighty, staUo and roasonoil public opinion should Ih> 
at the Isick of a strong, lienoticient paternal Govoriinient. it was not 
ditKcult to work out a constitution that aims at securing the repiv- 
MOiiiation anil advice of such interests as wore stable, sound and 
trustworthy, iiitelloctunlly and morally. His Highness then outliiaMl 
the constitution of the council now iimugitratod. It would consist of 
D7 mebilxirsof whom 19 were to be officials, 19 pure agriculturists 
and 19 represent i eg commeicial and i>rofessional classes. Thus officials 
were ill a minority of one to tn'o. The com cil would meet twice a 
year generally and wouKl delilicrate on matters rofciTod to it by tho 
Durliar. Tho .Tamsaheb then o.xpre88ed his thaiikrulncss to the 
Maharaja of Alwar and his In-othcr princes for the success of the 
IMik'cs’ couforence last year, at Delhi for which he acted as the Uoiiy. 
Ocnci'iil Secretary in the absence of tho Maharaja of Bikaner. 

H H. tha Maharaja of AKrar. 

After laying the foundation stone of the hall His Highness the 
Maha^a of Alwar said in the oounc of his 8i>cecli : — “The world's 
mind is ogitatod both in the west os well os in tho cast and it is 
-attwptang to settle down to now conditions, but it cannot Ito satisfied 
uiitilHhose conditions aiv far in advance of those that e.\-isted lieforo 
the ^reat world morentent iiegan. India in its turn is also involval 
ill moolding its destiny and the air is surcharged with electric excite' 
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■wnt am roiorau in British IdcUi, nd nfonns in Indiu itetsfc 
Bone people msintein (hot we have no connection witii British 
India ; nevertiieless I cannot conceive how as Indians we ean remain 
interested spertators of what is going to happen ontaide our very 
doors. As Indians we cannot but rejoiee at the prospects that are 
before onr countrymen of making a substantial advance, as we hope 
it will be, towards the ultimate god of iiolitical salvation whieh has 
been laid before us by the great people in whose hands lies at present 
the destiny of our country. As Indians wo cannot but hope and 
pray that that advance may be rapid and on sound and progressive 
linea What the exact path is going to bo may not be our direct 
concern. As to the exact method some of ns may agree with itj 
others may not. There must bo details on whieh some must always 
disagree for that is only human nature. I certainly ean claim to te 
no great student of domooracy and so cannot presume to pr.)aoh the 
preeepts of a doctrine with which 1 myself am not thoroughly 
bmiliar, but what 1 can claim, however, for the sake of our order, 
is to pray that whatever line may be chalked out for India’s destiny 
my mother country will rise at no distant date to that position 
which will enable her to be placed on a position of eqrality with the 
other great dominions within the British Empire. 


The Bhavnagar State 

The annual administration report of the Bhavnagar State for 
1918 — 1919 was issued in July 1919. It is highly instructive in as. 
much ss it shows how rapidly progress may be made in the com;, 
plicated maehinery of Ooveritment when it is in the hands of the 
Indians themselves. 

The State has its own line of administration. The Maharj^ah 
H. H. Saol Shri Bhavsinbji still reserves to himself a good deal of 
personal rule, though he has a Dewan and though decentralisation 
of authority on the part of the heads of departments has been 
completely estaUished ; the supervision of them ail being the res- 
ponsibilty of the Dewan— the system appears to have worked 
■occessfully. There is a complete separation of Judicial and 
Executive functions in this State. A feature of the administration 
>> the absence of Europeans in every department of the State service, 
e^ptin the departiMnt of the Bhavnagar State railway. But 
the^ management of the State railway a^ its branches is kept 
ontirsly separate from the other departments of the State. It is 
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oarriad on by «X|i 0 rt offieen sppointod by the Darbar w:d i» nnde^ 
tbeeontiolof a oonmittee of offieen called tbe Bhavnagar Sl^tf 
Bailvay Board, the preeident of which is tho Dewan with two 
Boropeao nembers ai d an Indian Secretary. Tbe controlling staff 
of Europeans do not munber more than 4 or S. Bhavnagar a|t|iareiitl^’ 
is not a Native State of tho type referred to It I/>rd Curzon, in 
which a host of Europ.'ans settle and olitaiii nourishment to the 
rietriment of tho neople of the State. Western Education. Ergineer- 
iiig. Agriculture, Police, Sanitation, Medical matters, Afai.ufactnrcs 
and Iiidustries—such as they are in such a small state and Criminal 
and Civil Justice are features of tho administration carried on, and 
carried on successfully, without European interference or suiwrvision. 
Among other iioticeaUe events during the year was the loyal snp|)ort 
given by Bhavnagar to the British Empire, in tbe War loan, in (on- 
tributing to war and relief funds, and in | lacing the State’s Imperinl 
Service Lancers at the disposal of tho military authorities. A detailed 
account of the services of this body of treops is inconiorated in the 
report. The seasonid conditions were ui favourable as was general 
all over India, and measures had to be taken to relievo the distress. 
The exiKHt ti^e of the State amounted to Rs. 3,66,26,371 or aliout 
Ba 32 lakhs less than tiie previous record year. The year under review 
attained a record in import trade of Rs. 2.07,07,457. It is necessary 
to mention one important dej^rture in the administration— viz., the 
constitution of a representative Assembly and its first meeting in 
October. The Dewan expressed tho hope that the real usefulness 
of tto AssemUy will manifest itself in time. Some of the <iuc8tiui'.$ 
asked to the President of the Assembly at the Oetolier meeting were 
admitted to have led to reform in tlie working of various departments. 
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The I. G. S. Revolt. 


. . Scaresl; had the nverberationa of tho National CongiMa tnbaided 
injto distant eefcoom political atmosphen in India resoaitded witii aoM 
of the 1. O. S. revolt against the proposed constitution^ Befenns in 
India, llie average £t.^i8hmai), whether oflBcial or eommereUt have 
been too long and too well known in India to be serioustjr mistaken 
to that, rare type of people who while dominatirg India are eapahle 
of placing the interests of Indians before their own. .The art oi 
“breaking' into the heart the promise uttered .into the ear'Mias now 
become a traditional elaede in Anglo-Indian life, and it is no 
wonder ti:at with the 'march o^ times Indians are seeing more and 
more through the promises and protestations so lavishly made Iqr the 
ruling elass. The virulent oppontion to the Beforms of non-offleial 
Anglo-Indians as a body was wellknown as it was conducted oponly, 
frankly, in public, from the press and the platform. But the subter- 
ranean mine-laying of their ctmfreresof the I. C. S. was not known to 
tiw Indian' public so well, thongh a strong suspicion was always there. 
In the Montikgu-Chelmdord Beport we read : “we regard it as 
a libel on the Indian Civil Service as a body to say that they have 
resisted or Vill resist the policy announced last August. Tbey haTO 
welcomed it, because no one know better than they how badly a 
declaration pf policy -was needed; and they will carry ft out with 
determination just as they have always carried out the policy laid 
down to them.” — Another clever camouflage I 

On the 20tii December 1918 the StirchSgft of Behar unearth e d 
a secret circular, issued by the secretary of tiiS Behar Civil Servioo 
Association which purported to unite the I.C.S. men Of the province 
into an organised body to deal with the Montagu-Cflielmstod Itotom 
proposals. As the IJentenaht-Qovemor of the province a 
member of the Civil Service, it was presumed that the nndeigiiouad 
political ajptation of these government servuts was begun under 
high ansinoes, or at' least irithout the opposition of the local 
authorities. Tha Behar Circular (more widely known as tiu llfilae 
Circular) carried a hint that slinilar associations witii timflat 
pldeets were bdng organised all over India. It was not long bsloie 
another such- Circular was dbeoversd and' pobUdied by the 
'Mns jWh of .Ilpdtas. This was the fainoua Memorandum of the 
Madras LC.^ Madras, it would be ramemberedfchad. not yet.esespod 
ftomths op pr es ti re aegis of-the highly wsetionaiy Chifernment el 
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Lord PentisiH*, Mid its I. C. 8. still smarting from ths nmUiiiig 
reeeirsd from the See, of State in the Bnmnt episode spurted oat 
its bittemem iu seoTof^ It raiasd an eqoally Utter storm ol politi- 
eal eontnrrsrair.. Soon after tim azistenoe of S Umilar aasoeiation 
in Bengal oame to be known, and bad cot tbe stwm already 
rmsed made the “nmtineeii” of other provinees wary, the men- 
tal jabnlom of the rnneh-hiided “Heaven-bom Serviee*' irould 
have bean braoght into a idittering perspective. As the Madru 
m3morandam oleatly shows, the wbUe subterranean agitation of the 
‘toiOuroUe and loyal* I.C.8. men was to make a coneerted attouiit 
to overawe the British CaUnet and the Seeretary of State into an 
aequiesoenee to their view as opposed to the famous Declaration of 
Aagast*17. 

TUs Ismoiis einsde is a landmark in the history of I.C.S. rule 
in IMtiA Ic^ and is reprodueed in full from the New India (Mnc'me) 
of lldi January 1919. 

It may be . remarked in passing that this doeument wu ' cor- 
fi^tial” and when it was made puUie and opened to public criticism 

the Adyar Journal, (he Anglo-Indian papers lashed thAmsch’Os 
into a fury but one of them, the Madras Mail, soon atter ' 00 k 
rerenge by puUishing in its tom anotiter “oonddential” doeument 
to serve as a counterblast (see p. 280). 

Extract hnm Minutes of a Meeting Held at die 
Madmi Qub on 29th November, 1916. 

Pbukmt :>->The Hon. Mr. Buckley (presiding), Mr. Justice 
Phillips, the Hon. Messrs. Coachman, Knapp, and Ghraham, Mmsiv, 
Moir Mbiony, Maokoy, Henderson, Watson, Nobes, Pate, Painter, 
Noyue, Cray, Stuart, Hilton Brown, Boag, K Graham, P. L. Moor'. 

Frapsed ^ Mr. Knapp that an I.C.8. Association be formed for 
the PresidNM^ to promote tiie interests of the Service in the Presidency 
Mid that all membeia co the Madras list be invited to join it> 

Seeottlsd by Mr. Coachman. Cairied nnanimoudy. 

The loSowiiut. Committee wereeleoted, with power to add to 
their , hi&rsber : The fitbn. Mr. Buekley (President). Mr. Justice 
philHpa, Mr. Bto, Mr. Hiltcn Brown, with Messrs. Pate and Boag 
US Joint SeeretsiiM 

Jtaugh Onll islsadad a* the Baris «f a MoBsaiiBl 

1. One «l the SBpststifldiig features of the 'Montagu-Chehnsfrrd 
Report is the fandamsi^ cha^ which it contempbitos in the 
protpeeto, toitvtiOM M^ utatu^ Indiaa OivilSwvioe. At no 
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■tage in the evitetion of the nheme wae the Service oonnlted m to 
iteiandineae to eceept eonditiorj eo entirely different ftom thoae 
which . its membera understood awaits them, when they eigned 
their covenants ; and, as it is to the service that the authors of 
the report look for the sucoesshil realisation of their proposSla, we 
trust we may reasonably claim that before the scheme is put into 
effect our feelings in the matter may be fully considered. 

2. We do not intend now to criticise the proposals regarded 
merely as a scheme for administering B.itish In^a ; but aa a 
reference to the subject in the English Press suggest that the I.C.S., 
as a whole anwoves and even welcome! the scheme, we think it 
dodrable to say that it is not so. 

Praspeds of PfomolioB 

8. We would fist refer to the diminution of onr proepecta of 
promotion which the scheme entuls — 

(i) One of the two posts of Members of Council now held by 
Members of the I.Cj3., is to be abolished at once, and the course of 
evolution foreshadowed in paragraph 260 of the report points to 
the removal of the second post from our reach in a few years ; 

(ii) 83 per cent of the supericr posts of the service are to be 
recruit^ for in India at once, and this proportion is to be h.creaaed 
by one half every year (paragraph 817). The public Service Commis* 
sion had already recommended that 2B per cent, of the supericr 
posts should be thrown open to Natives of India and that Commission 
specified the manner in which tiiis number of posts should be filled. 
The jmnt report hotrever is silent ns to the manner in which the 
still further increased proportion of Indians is to be recruited, and 
ve are necessarily somewhat in the dark in criticising toe proposaL 

So far as this recruitment of 38 per eei.t. is to be. effected by 
the admission of men to the bottom of the list we can obviously make 
no complaint on personal grounds ; it is the |«ospeet of the appoint- 
nent of members of the Povinoial Civil Service and of tlm Bar to 
superior posts now reserved for the I.C.S., that we view with 
®ono«rn. The mders now in force limit the posts to which periona 
^ members of the I.C.S. can be appointed to ooe-aizto of the whole. 
It is true that the authorities have statutory power to appoint any 
Indiu to any post reserved fw the I.C.8. but the (xistenoeof 
■*6tion 98 of the Government of India Act 1918, and the sifegnaids 
^nst improper nse of this power embodiod in Section 99, have 
<03 to toe belief that the risk of serious prejudice to ^ prospects 
by the use of this power was small- • The preaeiit scheme hovmvw 
•■onders impcaaibls for ns now to disregard this risk. This i* 
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pirtiealttly tin eu*) with judieial ofloen. The Poblie SenrioM 
Gommiiiioo hid already raoomm3iided that the number of judieinl 
fNeta^ out of a total of 32, wUoh should no longer be reserved for the 
Civil Service should be raised from 4 to 9, and we apprehend ti>at 
the inoposala of the< present rep<wt will still further reduce the 
number of superior judicial posts to wbicb the I.C.S. can aspire. We 
are not certain whetiier the Judges recruited from the Bir and the 
Ptovineial CSidl Service, are to be regarded op memben of the I.C.S., 
and will thus be qualified for appointments to those seats on the 
High Court &neh which are by statute reserved for Civilian Judge, 
If this is so, t^ prospects of the Judicial Branch of the service will 
be further and most seriously prejudioed. 


nmalaBad Loss-ol Snpeiior.posls 

4. The loos of so many superior poets will be aggravated by 
the well-known fact that Indians rarely retire before they attain the 
age of superannuation and practically never take the furlough to 
which they are entitled, except on m^ieal eortifleate. & comparison 
of the proportion of the I.C.S. in Madras on furlough in May 1914^ 
before War resiriotions were imposed — with the proportion of the 
Deputy Colleotors <m furlough at the same da^e is significant. In 
the I. C. 8. 32 offiovrs were on long leave out of a tol^ strength of 
178, while only 9 members of the Provincial Executive Service were 
on such leave out of a total of 161. As a result of this differer.ee of 
habits the introduction of more Indian! into superior posts will 
reduce the ohances of acting appointments and postpone the-period 
at which an I.C.S. Officer may expect to attain imts of realres- 
pousibiiiiy. Boyal Commissioners held that ‘any nrember of 
tte I.C.8. should be entitled to expect to attain sueb a pest by the 
age of SOi, So far from this ideal being realsed in future, it seems 
likely, in jjie conditions stated, that many of us will have to retire 
with out laving held posts of responsildlity at all. 

6. In pimffinph 16 Annexure X to their Beport the.Pabiio 
fiarvieU Commission referred to the neeessity of protecting the 'vested 
^TCstf^wf the junior menihars of the I.C.S. and when as the 
result of the PnUio Services Commisrion of 1886 the system of 
*1Ui^'.Ci?il Service posts as open to Indians Was inaugurated, 
nniAWe was taken to see that the interests of offioers then in 
thh nervine wnre not prsiudioed. The present report of 

inaervint for the ineBBbm of the Service any rights or privileges 
. mgpKsdia thscouditioni of their appointment hit ia silent as to 
wwitsonsidsM thaat j^^ privileges to ha aiti ue to the 

■nanur in wUshtlM Mniii^: aafegnsrds aruSiih psovidsdi The 
msMsr we presmae sriB iani the suMeet of faiths saaaiiy. We 
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fed jmlified by the praoeduK of 1886 in thet in' equity none 
of tile eziating Buperior eppointments which an now naerv^ for 
memben of the I.C.S., ehoald bo given to persons recruited from 
outside until all the pnsent members of the Service ^vo in Aeir 
turn either attuned such an appmntmeiit or have ntired. 

PralecHiig *^estod Inteieste** 

6. We have not over looked the proposal of the authors of the 
^p(Ht that “emnetiiing substuitial should be done in order to 
improve the conditions of service and to secun the Europeans 
recruitment which we regard as essential "(« t^ possibility, that an 
improvement in piqr may counteract the ftnancialloasin which the 
scheme otherwise threatens to involve us. But it is not clear to us 
whether any improvements that may be oontemdated am not inten- 
ded rather for the futon than for the luesent memben of tto 
service. In any case the changes foreshadowed in the report 
npresent no advance on those which four yean ago wen held by 
tte Public Services Commission after elaborate enquiry to .be 
necessary to meet the gnat rise in the cost of living and W for ^ 
War would probably have been introduced irrespective of any labs 
of prospects Mon the pnsent enquiry was started. They oaniwt 
therffon be looked upon as a .compensation for any loss of appdnb- 
meats and consequent diminished chances of pnmotion ; still ^ 
can diey be regarded as a set-oiT against that further reduction of 
status, influence and dignitv by which we an threatened and which 
we propose now to examine. 

The L C S. as it is 

7. The pnsent position of the Civil Service is described in 
parsgmph 126 in these words. : 

“The system has in the main depended for its effectiveness on 
the experience, wisdom and energy of the services themselves. 
It has for the most part been rapnsented by the Indian Civil 
Service which though having little to do with the technical depa^ 
ments of Qovernment, has for over one hundred yean in pnotice 
hid' the administration entrusted to its hands, because with tiie 
exception of the offices of the Governor-Oeneral, Governon uid some 
Momben of the Executive Councils, it has held practically aD the 
iflaces involving superior control. It has been in effect much more 
of a Qoveniment Corporation toin of a punly Civil Service in the 
. Bniiid) sense. It M been made a mproach to the Indian Civil 
Bcrvfoe that it m^wds itself as the Qovernment; but a view which 
•trihsa the eiitio fomOar with tiie ParUamentaiy Government as 
tmiMit qwn thap a ooodsosad troth. It has long boon • 
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tiwiitioD of the lervioe that men in it are entitled net merely to 
adminieter but to adviee. fVom the outMt of their eareer they have 
been habituated to the exercise of r^poniibility ; they have had to 
take important dedeione of tMr own in emergeiiciea ; and they have 
aquired at first hand, not ‘merely from precedent or {vesCtiptioii, 
stock of practical knowledge which they have often used and been 
encouraged to contribute to common purpose. Because they have 
loolmd forward to attaining positions where they could decide or help 
to decide policy, they have, within the restraints imposed by disipline 
and g(^ order, been accustomed to express their ideas freely as to 
India's needs, and to criticise and advise a Ctovemment which has 
in essentials brnn one witii themselves.” 

lihsosu Indian Uenls 

We accept this description as generally cmrect That the 
changes will be considerable the authors of the report recognise, 
though, os they themselves admit (para. S17), they cannot foresee* 
the reorganisation of the Civil Service that will have to take place, 
They recognise that the change will be “irksome” to some ; an 
understatement which proves that they have failed to realise how 
completely the position of the Civilian will be changed under «the 
new regime. In the sphere of Provincial Government, with which 
we are most familiar and most concerned, Civilians wiU no longer 
“look forward to attaining positions where they could decide or help 
to decide policy” ; as already stated, one of the two seats in the 
Governor’s Council to which they can now aspire is to be abolished 
and the disappearance of the other will fdlow. The Govern- 
ment will no longer “in essentials be one with themselves.” The 
nmjoiritgr of the members of the composite stiuolure which it is 
proposed to set up will be Iiidians—chiefly if not entirely Indian 
pditioiaos>-who, as the Bepmrt admits, will view the problems 
d administration from a different standpoint. Aiming, as they 
admittedly will, at ruling India in a manner oonristent with Indian 
ideas (narin 147) they will be impatient of the oriticisna or advice 
of the "h^ign” bureaucrat whatever his experience or his chum to 
heard. One important factor in the position and influMBoe hithe^ 
to bald by the CivWan will thus disappear and his role will be merely 
toexeBUte a policy in the framing of which he and the service have 
no longer any effective ridoe. Even in (hat narrow ffeU his position 
win be inaecure. As the head a department or as' a District 
OfBoer he will find himself oons(arained to giro effect to policies 
diametrically opposed to the British ideals in he has been 
trained and w uphuhier of which, if we wi t l« r a t and the Bspmrt 

irightilwisexpMtsd tble. &«aaiuidlyho to 
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reipoiMil^ty to the paUie for the retulti of ordMi tboi fooead 
opon him. In the end he will heeome a mere- machine for raeording 
and carrying oat a policy of which he will often disapprove, a proaess. 
which will promote neither his own self-respect and interests nor 
the good of gtwemment. The difficulty of his position wffl be 
aggravated by tht fact that the orders which he will be called upon 
to execute will not always be dictated by a gennine belief timt they 
make for good government ; they will as often be prompted 1^ 
motives of a political or personal nature. A Minister's tenure cd 
office will be depeident not on the support of a responsible governing 
chamber, but on the chances of his own re-election to that ehambn, 
Electorates may be small and every vote will count, and an Indian 
Minister will not be in any way peculiar if he employs every poaaihle 
means to secure the suffrages of individuals or of email classes of 
electors. To take some of the every day incidents of diatriot admi- 
nistration : land is needed for the extension of a Hospital or a 8ohod 
but the owner is unwilling to see it acquired ; t^ people of a 
village desire the disafforestation of a valuable forest; a pubho 
servant is dismissed for flagrant misconduct. In all these oases the 
pressure exercised on the Minister by persons who have votes to 
obtain a reversal of the local oflioer's decision will be severe, and 
the temptation to yield to it, rather than risk the loss of their 
votes, will be great. 

The laeonveafeal Minislar. 

fl. It may be argued that ministers will be too much oocupfed 
with the larger questions of policy to be able or inclined to meddle 
in the details of District or Departmental administration and that 
the Civilian Officer, for the short time that he survives, will be left to 
carry on his work undisturbed. We hope it may be so but have 
no confideixm that it will be sa The report itself (vide passage 
quoted with approval in pan. 137 and also para. 146) layii stoms on 
power which the elector will have of compelling the attention of 
his representatives on pain of withdmwal of his vote, and eontemidate 
this power being used for personal ends. Past experience shows 
that no suljeot has been too petty or too poioehial to be ventilat^ 
ia the Legiriative Council, ai^ when a new .Ineentive is added, in. 
tu shape of a tiwaotened loss of power or offlee, the tandeney on 
tiw part of the Minister to meddle in tim details id admioistrMtion 
*ffii we fear, be aggmvited ratiier timn diminished. 

Ow «^sss Wsclh>* Liis. 

3. In these einnmetanoes we And it diffienlt to aceept the view 
w ^ ^ win be not kae worl^ (pen, 337). Our task, it ie aaid> 
he to tnia the mm who an to vdSem «> id uvrii <d our haeden. 
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Then is to be *inon partnenhii** wUeh miMiie for tiie oflB^ 
workt ezplanstlons, coneuItotionB end attempt! to eony with him 
those who one day will db the work themselves'. Who they en that 
wo are thus to educate is not dear. The persons who an to Euccoed 
to our {urotioiw are on the one hand the Indian Ministen and on the 
other an increasing number of Indian Executive Officers. To ^neate 
the Ministers, who will be our masters, is clearly cot practicable ; 
the Executive Offiern will be either independout of rs or sulordinate 
to tis, ar.d presumably it will be cot expected that in deaUiig with 
subordinates we should penuade rather than command. If this role 
of educator means anyUiing, it means the unlimit ei power ct offe^ 
ing advice to a Government which will either ignon or resent it. 

Power and IaAiobco Gene * 

' 10. What then will be the position of the Civilian Officer. T 
His advice will no longer bo regarded ; his respondbiUty to the ^bUc 
will disappear ; ard even in the management of the daily affairs of 
his cfotriot bit power ard influence* will have gone. The raiyat of 
the future ia ei joined to take* his troubles and make his request 
rather TO his eL>cted Conncillm' than to the official representative of 
the Government. The District Officer will never give a ^eision 
without feelii g that it may be aihitnrily revoked from above. Add 
the fact, admitted in the report (para 177), that the pdiey of the 
Indian leaders with whom the power will rect win he natiirally, and 
from their 8*^andp(nnt, justifldily, to weaken and discredit an dien 
Exeotitive, and it ia obviona tlmt the position of the Civib'an will 
*oop heecme iutolerahle. The report promisea him auppext and 
Brotection, .bat fails to indicate how these are to be provi^d. The 
proeeaa of harassment will bo one of pin-pricks, and it may rarely 
pc that a case will present features aufficiently striking to force the 
btteiilipn of an Indianised local Government, a Government of 
iandia fully occupied with large matters d policy, or adistar.t House 
of Commons. 

The SJHaiy EagBshuma tad Ms Wees. 

11,,^ To the diminution of such material advantage ae we cow 
posee r , we have already referred; we wobld turn for A moment to 
the increased domestic disabilities which await us. It is the avowed 
fgliqr of the Beport (pan, SU) to admit to eaeh grade of the 
various eerricee at least ae many Indiacs-as Eurapeans, the resdt of 
which will neceaaarily be that in many mnfassal atatioiie there will 
he found a eoKtary English offioial who for m<mths together win 
never enjoy the soct^ of a fellbw^MrantiTmaii To the ErgEthmaD 
^ eondi' ior^ wiE |e d^ptearing ; to his irife riijiQr win he Ahnort 
ucheiniUe. The iitflgesiHon thatthe‘Oidiiiliy<adtiNi^ 
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ramPflF tbe void w ao’fwoonthtfr totbe idainiteteof etperiecoeM 
tonMoo rtfatatioD ; mir wiU the itmndation (paia. 947 of the 
Beport^X that the bottKea with the - European, help in any way to 
improve the aooial reUtiona of the two raeea. Another ohaugo whioh 
wiU bear hardly on the Englishman is in the matter oi medioal 
attendanoe. Membeia of the I. C. S. oome to India with the idea 
that they and iheir families would have the benefit of medical 
attendance at the hands of a service composed mainly, at least, of 
Europeans. Already, -we believe, it-is found exceedingly diiE^t 
to recruit Englishmen to the I.M.S. and with the formation of the 
Civil Medical Service whioh the PuMio . Services Cqnimission re- 
commended and with the increasing unattractiveness for Englishmen 
of service of any kind in India, it may safely be assiimed -that very 
few Englishmen will hereafter seek a medioal career in India. While 
allowing that the Indian practitioner often possesses skill we dci.y 
that be can take the place of the English doctor, and it is a well- 
known fact that Englishwomen ae a rule intensely dislike beii g 
treated by Indians. (I!) 

Dossesiic^ Social sjkl Public. 

12. The conditions under which the Cirilian will serve will 
thus differ fundamen^y from those in force or in ptospect when 
he entered the service. In his private life he will find himself 
deprived of such few domestic ar.d social amenities as ho had 
hitherto enjoyed ; in his public capacity he will be no loi’ger the 
trusted servant and adviser of a British administration inspired 
by British principles, but will become the mere chattel of an Indian 
Government with aims and ideals not merely differing from but 
ants^nistio to those which he has inherited ar.d in which ho has 
been trained. Instead of the Britirii Government, the Indian peoilo 
and their political representatives will be his immediate masters. 
His status and infiuenoe will have disappeared ; self-respect and 
isprit' d» corps also and with them the prospects whioh have been 
niainly instrumental hitherto in attracting: men to a ' career which 
oilers few material advantages and many physical, domestic and 
tocial disabilities. 

Gthm no chaaf e w give **0 chance of escape* 

Equity therefoie demands that the present Civilian should be 
fiiven a chance of escape from an engagement the conditions of 
which, through no fault of his own, aro to be so radically charged, 
^ if the view is to be accepted that'the exprience and guidance of 
brined civilians cannot at present be dispensed, expediency requhe.* 
^ 'fim and definite steps should be taken to make tolerable the 
Boiitioai of tbgee trho teaaauk What we would ask is 
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(l)tlttt we may be told inf explidt terma wbat is meant by' the 
substantial improrementi in the conditions of serrioe (para 818) 
and the special measures of proteetion (psra 820) to which tiie 
authors* of the Beport allude, and whether the improvements (j^wa 
318) are to benefit ns or only our successors ; / 

(3) that such of us as an not pnpand to make themselves ( ! ! ) 
l«wim in what is termed in. the Bep^ 'one of the greatest pditkal 
experiments ever undertaken in the worid’s hist<ny' should be given 
the option of retiring on pensions ealenlated with refennoe to their 
service stmI loss of prospoet, or should be olfeied posts similar to 
those they now hold either at Home or in other parts of the British 
Empire ; and 

(3) that the pensions of all momben of the Service should be 
guaranteed to them by the British Parliament 

The Counterblast 

Thus the document dispelted the last vestige of doubt as to 
the deliberate attitude of the majority of the Civil iServants towards 
the Boforms. High oflioials were in the movement ; the "Committee” 
was packed with "Hon’ble” members of government, indudiog a 
High Court Judgo. And what was most interesting, one of the Hon'ble 
gentlemen who was soon to work as a co-opted member on one 
of the Beform Committees, was one of the prime mutineers ! So 
much for the service honesty and so for mUoh ministvi ''ll protestations 

The publication of t.hn memorandum by all the Indian News 
papers carried the blessed news of the revolt of the all too-loyal 
I. C. S. men to every Indian home. Indians had not till then beard 
of the prepostrous argument that public servants, o - the I. C. S men 
aiv, had to be "consulted” as to their "readiness” to accept a pdioy 
laid down by King and Parliament ! ! And the pietnre of the solitary 
^iglish wife of the I. C. S. totting in a dreary Mofussil station 
without a white doctor to give unto her white potions evoked the 
merriest pity and eommiseratiou I The whole < ontroveny was 
gradually becking a nuissanoe when a Madras Anglo-Indian p^er 
pubUshed the following counterblast 

Mr. Gallttti’a Refdy to the Madrae Circular 

Deab PatI,-"-! am willing to join an Aasodatiou to further 
the interests of the 1 C. 8., but it must not mix Onr interests up 
with pdlitios. I am for a jmnt representation about how for the 
Montagu-Crelmafoid propoaab will affect our iaterasts and what 
steps Ahonldbe takaate safeguard them; but you will never get 
i 4 (raommt oo any MpreaentatioB that does not leave poGtiosalo9^ 
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1 do not tgrjo that a rapnaentation should bo sent on tiie lines of 
the rough draft yon endose. I think you aro on the wrong track 
alt^thw. Your draft is just one long, dismal whine. It is full of 
politiosi innuendo : it is poevieh, not to say mutinous in tone. 

You really must not send a memorial prophesying that the 
Monlagu^helmsford scheme can’t possibly work and would make 
our positicMi intolerable. You don't know till it is tiied and. I for 
one do not believe it. The Freneh Prefects have to deal with 
ministers and deputies, just as we should under the scheme. But 
their position is not worse than that of Madras Collectors. It is 
much better. They have no palby Board of liovenuo over them. 
They are not a bit afraid of the ministers and deputies. The boot 
is on the other leg. What I should propose, in the interests of the 
service, is that the cdHectors should be put in the ix>sition of the French 
Prefect'. The first step is to abolish the Board, which will not be 
wanted when there are a lot of ministers. The next step is to 
increase the state in which Coileetors live and to reduce their 
routine work (routine work is undignified and we must have time 
to educate the Indian politcian by our illnminatiiig conversation.) 
France Prefects live free of course, in fully furnished palatial 
rasidenccs provided by Government ; they are given motot'^s at 
Government expense ; they aio given a large eutcrtaiiiiug ailowanoe. 
The routine work is done by a Perfect’s council of offieials.^ I should 
want a council of this kind to consist of three Duputy Collectors at 
headquarters or two Deputy Collectors and an Assistant. 1 had one 
going at interval when I was at Tinnevelly in 1917 and it worked 
very well. Masterman ran the council and routine orders went out 
in the name of the Asastant Colloctor-in-charge when I was doing 
Jamabandi or otherwise fully occupied with important work. 

The !»ench Perfect’s entertaining allowance is very handsome. 
It is usually, I believe, about cent for cent of his salary. The Prefect 
of the Seine gets, I Itolieve, an allowance of several times his salary. 
He is the biggest man in Paris next to 'the President of the Bepublie. 
The Prefect of Rome gets an entertaining allowance of three times 
his salary. He also lives in a paiaoe in far more state than the 
ministers of thb Italian Kingdom at Borne. ^ 

I should say we.might point out that, in order to bold our own 
with ministers and preserve the dignity of our position, we must, 
when the scheme comes into ibroe, be surrounded by much more 
pomp and state t^n we are at present I would ask for much better 
tosidenoes, free furniture and conveyaheesr and entertaining allow* 
imees more or less on the French toale. You m^ht see at once if 
you could gel hold of the exaet figures from the Freneh Consulate or 
Pon^lwrry. I be io favour of an entertaining allowatof 
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equal to full nlary at Madna and Ootacamuiid. Th» the State 
must {My if we are in future to diepenee <»ieutal hoqtitality and 
fteqneiiily entertain the Indian public ; which will be one of our 
new (liitioe under /the scheme. 

I should say a memorial with concrete proposals of this sort 
and leaving out politics altogether is what is wanted. How can you 
expect me, for instance, to subscribe to a remark : — “Such of us as 
ace liot prepared to make themselves (sic) luiwns” etc., when I don't 
beUove wo^, would bo making ourselves (or themselves f) pawns, etc ? 
I supiKMe the grammar is due to your being beside yourselves with 
indignation when you composed this exquisite phrase. 

I shall print this as a counterblast to your manifesto. The 
Moderate men will all agree with me. \Mi m ifassal moderates are not 
gomg to be rushed Mo a While Mutiny by a b igse of Msd-qsarter exrenasts. 

The memorial must not be drafted by an extremist, hut by a 
moderate ; and not by a junior member of the service, but by a man 
in whom we all have confidence. I suggest Aylying in whose 
moderation and judgment (and also grammar) I for one have 
confidence. He could bo given two assessors, one pessimist and 
anti-Koport, the other optimist and pro-Keport It is quite iHMsible 
that an out-and'out supivorter of the Keport Scheme does not exist 
in the l^ras Commission. If so, I may be ready to represent the 
pro-iHiimrt view, though as an matter of fact I jam not for that 
scheme, but for my own, which I thought out as long ago as 1902, 
when 1 started the Andhra movement, and have been working for it 
quief^ly ever since, notably in 1900 when the Madras Gh>vornmcnt 
did me the honour to entrust mo with the drafting of their Kofoitns 
despatch and adopted a part of my scheme. B>:t 1 am for a move 
forward and I am optimistic about the Montagu-Cholmsford 
scheme’s effect on our position. Therefore, I should not mind 
serving as prO' Report assessor. Also, being the son of an Italian Deiaity 
I can give firsthand information about the relations between prefects 
and deputies and ministers and their relative importance. 

Lastly, as to the demand for one rupee, I am not going to 
Bubsorihp^ until a eommittee-and ofiice-boarers have been elected by 
all members of the service. I do not admit for a moment that the 
pnseht committee represent me or anyone else excojpt the few 
persons wito chose them. 1 can only admit that it is a provisional 
oooimittee and you as a provisioual secretary, ^fore 1 subscribe, 1 
must Imve a ha^ in appointing the committee and ofltee*bearors and 
vrhat the subeeription shall be. 

Youn sunirelyi 

4 0AUKni. 
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Thia laUer waned to have been oiranUted to all I. C. 8. neoi 
4 nd iti publioation placrted tb« moderate section Indian ojdcion 
and gradually bad a quieteciog eflTeet on paUio agitation’. 

it abowed at least that all I. C. S . men wore r.ot like “Dear 
Mr.' Fate”, and that there really existed a body of T. C S. “head'* 
quarter extremists” who were far different from the angels the 
1. C. S. are declared to be, and much tco mii^dful of sordid {lell like 
all mortals, 

A Canadian Parallel. 

In this connection, the foUoWinf note frem the pen of Mr. Bemud 
Houihton, another. 1. C. S man (retired), contributed to INDIA, tho Cre* 
grsis organ in Engisnd, will be read with interest 

“Far sway from India, and eighty years ago, two peoplea in the 
same land stood face to face, with hatred in thejr hearts ai.d on their 
lips the language of bitter vituperation. Differences of language, 
race, custom, and religion were empoisoned by social cleavage ai^ 
a deep political feed. The one race politically supreme, held in its 
hands not only the Government but ako the ^nks and greater 
trading concerns. The othet, for more numerous, but debarred in 
their own country from all f ower and real political rights, nursed 
their grievances in sullenness and rancour, whilst thwarting, so far 
as in them lay, every activity of the dominant race. Here was 
indeed a house divided against itself. In place of enterpise there 
reigned stagnation ; class hatred usurped the place of patriotitm ; 
trade, public works, education all languished. 

“Such was the dolorous picture presented in 1835 by the English 
and fVench in Canada. It was Lord Di rbam who in his statesmsn- 
like Report of 1836 struck to the earth the evil system of privilege 
on the one hand and of tutelage on the other. It was Lord Elgin 
who eo courageously carried the new policy into action. Owing to 
that Report the system of tutelage in the iutorosisof the En^h 
ascendancy party was replaced by ore of SeK Government. For' all 
there was equality of political rights. Respoi-sille Govon.ment by 
the parliamentary maiority became the keynote of a new and hap- 
pier regime. The char.ged order was t.ot acqnicaccd in v.i'h a goed 
grace by the ascendancy party ; in these cases it never is. BeauiEC 
of his loyalty to its spirit. Lord Elgin became the butt of seurrilocs 
attaek crowned by personal outrage from his own ccuntrymen 
whom self-interest or supposed self-interest hlirdcd to the high 
statesmanship of his ideals. But his courage failed not, ai.d he lived 
to see the triumph of his policy and the dawn of a brighter ora. 
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**}ii India, too, there is an Engiidi ascendaEcy party graspirg all 
power, ^ handling to its own profit the greater portion of the tnde ; 
there is^he same dijference in race, religion, custom, and language ; 
there, ala(^ the Indians, a thousand to one in numbers, find them^ 
selves bolted and barred out from the government of their own 
fatherland. If many of them are uneducated, so also were the 
IVenoh Canadians ; if they lack political experience, so also did 
the dmpl^ inhabitants of the backwoods. As in Canada, the arro- 
gance of the ascendancy party is combined with mistrust of the 
people in whose land they' live, or rather sojourn. Two diifcrcnccs 
thera ^ but they are diterences entirely in favorr of Indian 
aspirations. Loyalty to England burns with a stro* g' flame in most 
Indian hearts ; in the hearts of the French Canadians of the thirties 
its very ashes were non-existent. Amorgst loaders of Indian thought 
there is a hundredfold more enlightenment and real statesmanship 
than were to be found with the French of those days. We have all 
heard Lord Morley’s metaphor of wearing a Canadian fur coat in 
India. But even Lord Morley has his limitations. As his policy 
on the Bengal partition and more than one of his speeches show, in 
Indian affairs he has suffered the nobility of his ideals to Im warped 
by the instilled poison of Anglo-Indian sophisms. Love of country 
can work the same magic in the tropics as beneath a frozen sky ; 
the Indian no less than the Canadian demands self-respect and all 
that self-respect implies. Freedom and high ideals know no national 
boundaries. Under all skins, white or brown, they can kindle 
alike the hearts of men. 

"What the debasing system of tutelage denies to its victims has 
been very aptly expressed by Ijord Elgin in one of his letters. “One 
thing is, however, indispensable,” he wrote, "to the success of this 
or of any other system of Colonial Government. You must renounce 
the habit of telling the Colonies that the Colonial is a provitional 
existence. You must allow them to believe that, without severing 
the bonds which unite them to Great Britain, they may attain the 
degree of p''r oetion and of social and political development to which 
ergari^ cornmnuties of free men have a right to aspire.” Change 
"Coloi.iai" for "Indian” and you have the policy which India de- 
mands. It is the deprive', ion of this right which gives birth to the 
ferment in India, a ferment which will- never quiet or slacken uniil 
India ms her way clear to the open ground of political freedom. 
This right to Self-Government is bound up in the minds of all 
thinking men with the spirit of natioiality, as the living body with 
its beating heart Evants in Europe tell us that it is that spirit 
which to-day dominai^ the world and that it will aoely break the 
fettering forces which oppose it.” 
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riCJlSOY ON THE I.C.S. 

L C. S. Veraut other Services. 

As to the estimato of the I. C. S. men as made by their own 
countrymen belonging to other British Services in India, Sirljeonard 
Kogers in his Presidential Address at the Science Congress has 
the following not very complimentary things to say about the 
I.C.S. as a class. Sir Leonard observed : 

’Unfortunately the shoitft'ghtedn' ss, to i^nt it as mildly as ponill}, of the 
controlling service in India (meaning tlie I.U.S.), the senior members of which, 
fulmitti'd b efore tlie age' of eiitiy was raiseil to the pn^siait Ktamlard, were recruiteii 
fron* schoolH, oft n witli the aid of cramming arul nlnioKt invariably without any 
seiontific knowL'tlge, and whose education c«*aN« d U?fore they bec;amc of age, has 
fi>rl()ii |2 usid its almost uiicontrolU'd |K»wer in India to pTevent the mon* highly 
(Hlucantl m<*mlx:Ts of the scientific wrviees, including the mulical, f’-om riwiviiig 
pay nkMiuatj to their training, nnici I ss the priiieely jsnlaricH wli fi the Indian 
(’ivil Service obtain for thomseives. 

Sir Leonard docs not believe in the wisdom of the authorities 
nt Simla. He says : The Simla authorities are quite unaware of the 
value of scientific training and experience.'* The I.C.S. rules in 
Simla, and as scientific training and exi>erieiice do not form part of 
the e<|uipincnt of an I.C.S., it is no wonder that Simla is still unaware 
of the utility of these essential factors in human development. The 
treatment aceorde l to such sajints as Sir J. C. Bose, Sir P. C. Ray 
ai.(] other eminent Indian scientists by the Government has long dc- 
uuiiistrated the degree of cerebral vacuity fit>m which the administra- 
tion surters. Hut Indi«iiis were not aw’arc that another set of European 
rvants also held similar views about the “ efficiency ” of the I.C.S. 

The Viceregal Stunt 

The threatening attitude of the I.C.S. against the Reforms had 
tin- desired elfeet. It cowed the authors of the Report — the Viceroy 
w:i« overawed into ati abject surrender. On February 6th in opening 
the Lelhi scssioi s of the Imperial Legi.slative Council, His hlxcellency 
tlie N’iceroy hastened to appease the disgruntled civil servants, dis- 
rluimcd any inb^ption to offend the I orn administrators,” and assured 
them sp3cial guarantees (see p, 107). The Viceregal surrender 
astonished the public. People I’ecalled how in the days of “Fullerlsm” 
B nigal, a .similar bluff of resignation was made by Sir liamfylde 
ruller, the of Kist Bengal, on a petty and puerile issue of 

I'lestigo/' and f^ord Miiito with the concurrence of Ijord Morley at 
^»‘ce accepted his resignation. The latter told Sir Bamfyide : — 

"My firm principle ih that, if any official resigns because he can not have 
I will 4l>fiuiti>1y accept his resignation. You talk of the injury to 
I* «rbtiir<. i,y tile neceptaiicc of your resignation. You shouhl have thought 
t'l, j^’torc you resigned. The responsibility is yours. I don't believe it is for 
^ of prest igc to Imck up every official whatever he does, right or wrong." 

in 



Madras Protest Meeting 

The Vioeroy’i epeuch greatly alarmed the Indian public and the 
•uapicion of ^'whittling down** the Reforms bow became a con- 
viction; Protest meetings were held at many places. That held 
at MadriSs, the stronghold of the “mutineers”, was naturally very 
keen. It was held on 14th February at the Ookhale Hall. Mr. V. P. 
Madhava Bao C. L E. presided and a vast gathering including all 
public men attended. 

Mr. S. Kaaturiranga Ijrenger in proposing Mr. V. P. Madhava 
Rao to the chair said that Mr. Madhava Rao was not a pro- 
fessional politician in any aense of that much abused term. Although 
born and bred up in British India, he had a long, varied and honour- 
able career in Indian States. As an administrator of varied ex- 
perience and high capacity and as having held the high office of 
Minister in three Indian States, Travancore, Mysore and Baroda, 
he had a unique distinction, a distinction second only to that of his 
great namesake, Raia Sir T. Madhava Rao. He was admirably fitted 
to preside over that meeting. Another ground on which he was 
excoptionally fitted to take the chair was that be had forestalled 
and anticipated the present agitation by means of a resolution which 
he moved at the Subiects Committee of the last session of the 
National Congress in Delhi. He showed rare political sagacity and 
foresight when he urged that resolution although it did not com- 
mend itself to the maiority of that body. 

The Chairman in the course of his speech said : — 

“The notice convening this meeting says that its object is to 
protest against the I. C. S. Memorandum and the Viceroy's Speech 
on the subject in the Imperial Legislative Council. 

“These raise most important issues bearing on the future Gov- 
ernment of India so much so that our protest meeting may fitly ho 
descrifaed as our last struggle to emancipate ourselves from the 
domination of the Bureaucracy. When I say this the Anglo-Indian 
will at once jump up and say, “ Here is a revolutionary, a Bolshevist, 
who wante to cut India adrift from the British connection and set 
up an independent Republic.** All I can say is this is a libel on the 
intellectuals of India. Their loyalty to the Crown is of a more 
profound and intimate character than westerners brought up i" 
motcrialistic philosophy and with their lower type of culture ^ 
capable of understanding. We do not want to sever our connection 
with England. We realise what England stands for, and have never 
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thought of aeparstion from her. What we want ia that India ahoold 
^ governed eolelf in the intereats of India and Indiana and not for 
the benefit of the Britiah exploiter and monopoliat 

“Where waa the hurry for the Viceroy to .give the aervieea the 
sssuraneea that he did when the queation of their compoaition and 
functiona and their place in the scheme of reforma waa itself atill 
under consideration and hod to be settled by Parliament ? Again was he 
in order in doing so ? It bos been said that His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
speech against which we protest to-day is calculated to throw oil on 
troubled waters, these troubled waters being apparently the agitation 
staried by the Indian Civil Service. I am prepared to take the assu- 
rance of the “ Madras Mail ” that His Excellency has sneeeded in this 
task. But this very process cannot but have a diferent effect on the 
people of India who have already grave misgivings as to any good coming 
out of the labourb of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State of giving 
Self-Government to India. When the Viceroy says that the Govern- 
ment of India “ will always regard the fair treatment of the services 
as one of the cardinal tests by which our great experiment will be 
judged,” he no doubt, succeeds in stilling the troubled waters, but 
he shatters our faith in the value of the “ great experiment ” 
and compels us. to doubt if the ** great experiment” is worth 
making at all. the Viceroy's action in not only not rebuking the 
Civil Service but surrendering to them will have a disastrous effect 
on the tone of the services generally, and his action in persistently 
proceeding with legislation in regard to the Rowlatt Bills has already 
alienated public opinion from Government. No Government can 
last long which has no moral force to sustain it or public opinion 
at its back. You may say, well, we have heard criticisms of this 
sort before, what are your suggestions in regard to the future of the 
services f My firm conviction is that the character of the services 
should he changed entirely if responsible Governmont is to be 
started with any chance of success. When Japan found that she 
would lose her individuality and her independence and disappear as 
a nation if she did not put her house in order and dispense with a 
system which militiated against national unity, the Samurai, her 
ruling classes, who had a privileged position and held the rest of the 
population in thr<ddom and subjection, surrendered their privileges 
and gave equality of opportunity to the other classes and extended 
to them the benefits of .education and gave them a voice in the 
^vernment. In its relations to Indians of all classes, whether they 
"^Kajas, Nawahs, Baises or Byots, Mirasdars or agricultural 
‘*^rer^ Hindus, Mohammedans, Parsis or Indian Christians, 
the Civil Service stands in a position .of racial supeiiority eqjoying 
■pacUl privileges whethei in the monopoly of positions ot 
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trust and honor or apeeial laws Use their trial in criminal oases. If 
the civil service, occupying as it does the position of the Samurai, 
will not act in a similar spirit, no successful attempt at better Govern- 
meat will be possible, as it will perpetuate the retention of political 
power in their hands. I would say that if Eurofieans wish to enter 
the public service in India, they should do so as statutory Indians 
and a declaration should be made that from a certain date all the 
services would be recruited in India, — the special pay allowances 
and pensioiw, and leave and other privileges of the existing men 
lioing guaranteed, to.them by the Government. It is only by snch a 
decisive step that the public mind in India will be reassured. 
Otherwise scope will be given (or intrigues and (or direct and indirect 
attempts to defeat the object of the announcement of the 20th August, 
pledging His Miyesty’s (Government to giving Responsible Govern- 
ment to India." 

Dewan Bahadur Govindaraghava Iyer then moved the 
following resolution : 

“That the citizens of Madras in public meeting astemblod condemn 
the movement set on foot by the members of the Indian Civil Service 
regarding the report on Constitutional Reforms by the Right Hoii. 
the Secretary of State and His Excellency the Viceroy, .and arc 
emphatically of opinion that the views and action of those responsible 
fur the movement ora altogether subversive of discipline and de- 
trimental to the best inter. stsr of th^ Empire, and that their efforts 
are calculated to most prejudicially affect the introduction of lies- 
ponsible Government in India, and this meeting earnestly urges that 
steps should be promptly taken to ensure that the success of the 
measures to be introduced in cousetiuence of the report is in no way 
jeopardised by the agitation and the obstnustive attitude of the 
members of the Indian Civil Service which forms the most important 
and r.'sponsible class of public servants in British India.” 

Mr. B. P.Wadia then moved'tbe following resolution ; 

“This meeting views with surprise and keen disappointment 
thoApoechof H. E. the Viceroy on the above subfeot, as the pro- 
)K)scd reforms if they proceed on the lines of the speech will be 
deprived of much of their value even as a step towards Responsible 
Government." 

Ill moving the resolution, ho said in the course of his speech : 

“ I am one of those few people who do not believe, who have 
never believed in the bona-fidts of the (Government of India 
(Hear, hear). Their record o| broken promises and broken pledg^ 
is a unique one. FtOm the very inoeption of these reforms 1 
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bcltered that the Government of India has been in this matter 
not quite an honest Government (hear, hear). 

"Gentlemen, we may rightly ask the Viceroy at this stage : what 
about your report in the light of your speech, and what has happened 
ill the shaiie of the expression of the Civilians’ views t Shall 1 Use 
a strong word. Sir, and ask — " Was it a deliberate folseho^ on the 
ivirt of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State when they mentioned 
in the report that the Civilians were with them, that they wel- 
comed the pronouncement of responsible Government, that they 
were going to co-operato with the now |)olicy to lie inaugurated in 
this country. Was it a falsehood or did the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State make a statement which they had no reason to 
make, which was not authenticated ! When this draft memorandum 
is published, the Viceroy thinks it nccessiiry to make an explana- 
tion ! Some believed that the Viceroy was strong enough to con- 
demn the action of the Civil Servants and tell them that they were 
entirely in the wrong, and that he would take up the attitude that 
Lord Morley took up in a particular instance and would ask them 
to clear out of the country, bag and baggage. 

"We arc told of the efficiency of the Service and that it is 
honest. So was the efficiency of the Prussian Militarists spoken of. 
They have proved their efficiency, though they have been defeated 
in the war. While our efficient service showed of what it was 
capable in the Mesopotamian muddle. Wo want to see efficiency 
of a Service, not that of a soulless machine ; we want cffii iency 
which is displayed by human beings with keen intelligence, sympa- 
thetic hearts, and honest conscience. We do not want that iron- 
efficiency of that soulless mechinery. We had enough of it. The 
result of that has been emasculation of millions of people, and im- 
poverishment of millions of people. We do not waJit such effieieney, 
rather let us have a less efficient but more honest human Ser\ ice. 
Do not be afraid to criticise a high functionary of the Crown. 1 
know it is a tradition among Indian politicians not to speak of high 
officials lightly or dcrogatorily. Let us put aside all that kind of 
sham. This is not the time for it. Time has come to talk straight 
and employ the language of truth. The truth is, that in rcwling 
this ambiguous report, we were duped. We were shown a thing that 
is not true, and we now know the truth. Unless »vc are thorough- 
ly satisfied 1 would appeal to you to immediately begin an agitation 
which will tell and bring you victory. 
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The Godavaiy Diatridc Aesociadon, Coconade, also address- 
ed the following letter.to the Government of India. 

The. Madras dailies have published a few days ago what 
purports to be the rough draft of a memorial which the recently 
icmned I.C.S. Associatiou at Madras propoces to submit criticising 
and protesting against the assertion of the Viceroy and the Secre- 
tary of State contained in para 327 of the Beport on Indian 
Constitutipnal Seforms to the effect that 

*'\vc roganl it an a libjlon theliitliau Civil iServioc as a boily that they iiavc 
mibt .d or will riMSMt the iiolicy^aniiounocil last Au^nist. They have wilcumul 
it because no one knew bettiT than t icy, how badly a declaration of policy was 
ne^iled, aiul they will carry it out with determ illation just as they have always 
carrkd out the {lolicy laitl down for them.** 

A categorical denial is decided to be given to this generous hope 
by the above association, of which the Senior member of the fioard 
of Bevenue is the President. 

(2) The publication of the proposed memorial has created a 
profound sensation among all loyal Indians striving hard to 
oo>operato with the Government to the possible extent to make the 
refornis a success in practical application. The language, tone and 
temper of the Memorial betray a disresiMsctful and disobedient 
attitude of the ' Indian Civil Service which is entrusted with the 
administration of this great Presidency. This new Association 
conveniently overlooks the fact that the Indian Civil Service element 
both in the Imperial Executive Council and in the Council of the 
Secretary of State gave its unqualified approval to the general policy 
which the Beport embodied, and it seems opposed to the policy of 
the grant of responsible Government to the people of this country 
to any degree either now or hereinafter. 

(3) In the opinion of the District Association the proposed 
memorial is calcubted to do immense mischief in the future relations 
between official Europeans and non-official Indians. It transgresses 
all limits of disciidine in service and sets at defiance the relations 
which should exist betu’eon the employer and the employee, the 
master ud the servant. It belies the sincere declaration made on 
behalf of the service by Sir William Vincent from his place in the 
Imi)erial Legislative Council on 6th September 1918 about the 
atlaturlo of the Indian Civil Service to\vards the Beform Scheme. 

(4) Such a Memorial should not be allowed at all in the interest 
of good Ck>vernment of this country. The District Association 
therefore begs to request that the Government of India maybe 
pleased to issue such orders as may be deemed proi>cr on the subject 
before the evil effects such a frame of mind of the Madras section 
of till' Indian Civil Service spread for and wide. 
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Government G>mmunique 

Heckled on all sides at last the Government of Madras 
was compelled to do something in the matter and early in March 
1919 issued the following correspondence ; — 

OffiVal memorandum of the PubBc Department to Mr. H. R. Pate, 1 CS.— 

The attention oftlic Oovcniment has been drawn by a quciftion to I c 

askeilinthe LegiKlative Council to a pullication in the Nkw India of lltii 
January 1919 of minutes of the meeting said to have been held at the MiulrnH 
Club on 29th November 1918 at which it was pro|K>8cd to form an Indian Civil 
Service Association and a committee with two Joint Si^ritaries d.cted for tlie 
purpose. Annexed to these proceedings was a rough draft said to be iuteiulcd 
as the basis of a memorial. The Secretaries of the Indian Civil Sirrvice Associa- 
tion are requested to state » 

(1) whctlier the papers published in the New India of 11th January 1919 
arc complete ami accurate. 

(2) Whether those papers were published or issivsl by the Iiulinn Civil 
Service Association and if not how they came to appear in the public pri ss, aiul 

Whether the draft intended as the basis of a memorial has beim sub- 
mitted by the Imlian Civil Service Association as such or by any number of 
it to the Government of India or the Secretary of State or other authority. 

Sacretaries' Reply. 

Wc arc directed by the committee of the Indian Civil Service Association! 
Moflras, to reply to the three questions put to us Memorandum of Government 
No. 801—1., dated I’st. 1919, 

(1) Papers published in the New India of 11th January, 1919 arc 
not complete in that they do not contain a letter from one of the Associa- 
tion’s Secretaries with which the draft memorial was circulatctL Thu the 
letter of which a copy is attached is of importance as showing that tin locu- 
ment published by NfiW India w’as merely a rough draft iiitemled to yoke 
criticism and suggestions from persons to whom it was addressed. The ptd/ isht d 
copy of minutes of the meeting of the 29th November is correct. The cr. ly of 
the draft memorial is also correct. In regard to eleven sub-headings whicl havi; 
been inserted in the newspaper copy they found no place inlbeorigiiuil ilrali. 

(2) The papers which appeared in the New India were not publish! <l o is: u- 
cd by the Indian Civil Service Association. They were confidential ami tt • h t- 
ter with which they were circulated was so marM. The Association dowS hut 
know how the papers came to be published. 

(8) The draft has not been submitted by the Association as such or by any 
member of it to the Governme&t of Madras or the Secretary of Ltotuor 
other authority. 



Anglo-Inclian Politics 

Tbo thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Euroi^ean AesocuUioii 
WAS held at Calcutta, on 7th March 1919. Mr. P. L. Buckland, 
President of the Association, occup'od the Chair. 

Ill the course of his speech Mr. Bucklar.d referred to the position 
of European in Indian politics. After ailnding to the termination 
of the war, he said : Victory had established the British ixisi- 
tion in India more fiiTnly than ever and they should to the liest of 
their ability support their rulers in niaintainiug the forocs of Jaw 
and order. On the question of the coming Reforms, he said that 
the attitude of this Association should bo one of co-o iteration and 
sympathy subject to the important proviso that the interests of the 
European community were protected by sufticient safeguards. “Let 
them pause to consider what political life in the future would 
be like. In England there was the leisured cbiss, who went in for 
politics and took them up as hobby, while a certain number took 
up politics as a means of advancement. Out here ]K)lities could not 
advance anylxidy, while Europeans did not conic to India for leisure. 
The result was that up to now politics here had been in the hanils 
of only a few of them When the new era of things cainc 
in what would bo the position ? The Councils were goirg to be 
enlarged and there would also bo Indian Ministers. There would 
be prolonged sittings. It would be extremely dittitult to tiiicl men 
who couW give so much oi their time to the enlarged Councils. 
The result would be that Indians would have a very much larger 
field to choose from, while the Euroiteaii field, if the European c(»ni- 
munity continued in the old way, would be extremely limited unless 
they had representatives capable of mcetii g Indians on every point . 
The European representatives would have to be skilled in debate, able 
to thrust and parry, and capable of holding their own in all matters. 

'^What was to be done ? A certain number of rcpreseiitalivcs 
would have to be put forward whoso sole work would be to re- 
present ffceir constituente. The Eurapean community h id i:o leisured 
class and he saw no alternative but to have paid representatives, a 
certain number having the remaiiiing seats to be filled as herctoioie 
by those who could combine political life with the routine of their 
profession or business. This suggestion might came as a shock to 
some who viewed ;with abhorrence the paid politician but it was not 
uncommon at Home and had been adopted by Trades Uiiioii.s whose 
representatives would not otherwise be in a position to devote their 
time to their pelitical work.*' 



Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

Calcutta, 28th February, 1919. 

M the annual general meeting of tlic Hcngnl Clianiber of Coinnicrcc litUl 
at Calcutta on the 28th February, 1819 Mr. IroiiRiilci the rn^Hukut of the 
Chamber, ilvlivercrl a long a<ldri«8 from which the following extract bearing on 
the mo»t vital current problMms of Imlia i8 taken. 

European Trade Policy in India. 

*'The subject of the future trade ix>Iicy of this country is a 
matter which has perforce had to be left somewhat alone during the 
past years. The thoughts and energy of Government and indeed 
of every one concerned have had to be and rightly, I think you will 
admit, devo'ed to meeting and overcoming day to day difficultioa, 
a situation which became as time went on more intense, intricate 
and perplexing, until 1 am prepared to admit the pressure on the 
fatigued brain and sapped physical vigour duo to the absence of 
rest and tranquility and change began to make itself apparent in 
all directions in various forms during the last year of war, and I 
would pay a tribute to the men at the head of affairs both in India 
and at Home in that they unfalteringly stuck to their posts to the 
finish. But the time has now come for us to take a survey of the 
future and take counsel on the problems of rc-organization and 
reconstruction. 

trust your new Committee will at an early date grapple with 
these problems. The brains, work arid time of our very best men 
will be necessary and they will 1 hope be given freely and generous- 
ly* We have closed a volume in the history of the commercial and 
trading community of India, and speaking for the community from 
& British standpoint I hold that wo have in spite of all our faults, 
all ovr defects and idiosyncrocies, deserved well of the country and 
its people. 

'T refuse to accept the charges sometimes levelled at us that we 
are mere exploiters and profiteers. My reply to those who would 
traduce us is ‘^Come, enquire, and see and afterwards judge the 
results.** Our jute and other trades have been profitable but had 
they cot been so what would have been the result t Would the 
ttiillions of wealth from countries beyond the seas have come to 
India for distribution year by year in return for honest latour and 
profit, by far the least propoition of which falls lo the lot of the 
British commereiisd community in proix>rtionate return of services 
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rendered t And this eommunity is represented by our old Chamber 
which is unchanged in character in its handsome new setting but 
there is every reason now I think to make it yet stronger and 
greater. 

“1 know that our traducers are few and personally and collec- 
tively unimportant, but poison and untruth once sown obtain a start 
which can never be entirely eradicated. Gentlemen, the problems 
after the past war for the reconstruction of India are vast and com- 
plex, mainly because I feel that we have yet scarce begun to build, 
here and there foundations have grown to fancied -maturity — some 
on rock, some I fear on sand. It must be our part therefore to see 
that in the reconstruction of the .world, India s^l take her share and 
place on principles founded on British character and institutions.” 

Beferring to reconstruction Mr. Ironside said : — 

“The problems, as I have already said, are vast and complex, the 
co-operation and go^will of every thinking man will be necessary and 
it is hoped that early steps can be devisnd to formulate the headings 
and principles of the enquiry and call in the aid and co-operation of 
the members of all the sister Indian Chambers. The problems must 
of necessity be diverse and must therefore be treated- as far as 
possible by men specially experienced and gifted with knowledge 
of each respective subject These men will not be found in any 
special province or any special Chamber. I personally hope that 
our Indian commercial men will co-operate in this sulgect. I 
pray that this question will not be viewed as a fit and proper subject 
for the odd times available during the Calcutta X’mas holidays ; 
the issues and possibilities are too urgent and vast Govern- 
ment cannot be expected to think of everything ; we must place 
our case before them, remembering always that we ]ane to play our 
part and play the game, and God help those tiiat help themselves. 

Some of the pioUeau. 

“Whilst I am about it, I wiO refer shortly to but a few of the 
problems which it strikes me might reasonably form the first' portion 
of the basis of discussion and settlement at such a conference, 
first : — I titink may be placed : 

The t^naport problem of India including Bailways, broi^, 
and narrow and feeder lines. Aerial Bopew^rs, poets, in- 
cluding Cqstal Posts, Bivers, inland Navigation and last 
but not least, Boads, Then comes the Financial problem 
to find the necessities to meet War liabilities as well as the 
problems M reorganisation and reconstruction as have been 
outlined by the Public services and Industrial Commialioni^ 
the future cost of nilitaiy senriee, not fnvattiiig the oe# 
fieform Sdwntt, 
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The Fiaoal Pdioy, Leboor oonditioni^ end miny otiwr aalgeota 
which need not be gone into in detail ^ra hf me but 
which affect India materialljr north, aouth, eaat and weat; 
and it ia our duty to face them together and try to come 
to coUaotiTe reaaoning and deeiaiona. 

“The ayatem of Qorernment in India waa in ita inception and 
in ita methoda baaed on the welfare of the people, particularly tlw 
pooreat of them, and no more hnmane Government in my mind 
with all ita faulta ever exiated and I am aure that independent 
future hiatory will provide ample proof of thia. The one idea haa 
been to lighten the load and to interfere aa little aa poaaiMe with 
the idem, religioua and aoeial, of the people, but the abaliaot 
idea and ayatem haa now been maintained far too long. Knowledge 
with the alow apread of education haa brought about natural aapi' 
rationa. In worda the benefita of citiaenahip however limited in 
scope have been foatered but afanoat without any guidance or oontroL 
No opportunity haa been given to learn, aaaimilate and appreciate 
the oorreapouding reaponaibilitiea, and now we are all, Indian and 
European idike, up againat a proUem which for ita very complexity 
growa in volume the more closely and particularly the more unselfish* 
ly it ia considered. But this ne^ not necessitate my drawing back 
any continuance of present methods or undue fear for the future, 
provided everyone realises rae wiata and strives honestly to alter 
them systematically and gradually. 

Ibe PwblsBB ia Infs. 

“The proUem of India to-digr is, and in the future will, to my 
thinking, be in the main an economic one and few, if any, of those 
who have studied the sulgeet until tiie last few years at any late 
have seeminjdyi from the records I have seen, ever (pven sufficient 
thought to the eventual beach upon which the ship of State must 
eventually find itself stranded, and with a force behind, as at pre* 
sefit, propelling it further up the shoaL 

“The abstract idea of Government, undoubtedly l^est and good 
in ita intention, held good too long. Progr^ve Heas in politi« 
or busineas mean generous expenditure of capital if any result fa 
to be expected, but taxes have been reduced or effaced, the inei* 
^no6 of taxation has been reduced, indeed until less than enough 
fa left for the bore provision of executive Government and the 
maintenance of moderate onto. Everything else has been starved 
tot we cannot foiget that we the eommeroial community ha^ never 
niaed an efteotive protesti as far aa I can find, against the past 
toamial polfay. 
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“The educated people of India from experience gained here and 
claewhere. now demand more and more of the benefits of dtizenship 
and rightly I think within their vision blame the Government for 
failing to 'prov'de a sufficiency of these benefits to meet their as- 
pirations. But unfortunately few have knowledge or appreciation 
of its accompanying responsibilitios and cost. The r>eopIe ask for 
more education, sanitation, medical relief, transport, hygiene, and 
progressive results, and a thousand, I fear often thoorotied, sdvan- 
tages. Tho'com[daint against Government, os proved from oppor- 
tunity I recently have hod, all hinge upon this. Government is 
blam^ broadly and often irresponsibly for its failure. Members of 
Government and of the various services under Government control 
and supervision strive and struggle to meet obviously just demands 
but the system of finance has choked and crippled the whole frame- 
work of the machinery of State, the views and wishes of zealous, 
broad-minded, able public servants are often ignored, good men 
gradually have become disgruntiod and heartbroken. Year after 
year they have been asked to make bricks without straw and the 
peo[ile are ever clamouring for more bricks, aitd in proof of the 
failure private chiirity is called upo;i at every oi>portuuity, and by 
means which often do no one credit. 

‘‘I am convinced that a different financial and economic policy 
together with a bmidor and saner edticative policy during the pivst 
20 years would have done something to lessen recent turmoil and 
provided a foundatio?i on which to build responsible (rovernment. 
The loaders of the Indian (Kioplo have accepted the post financial 
system and indeed have insisted upon its continuance and extension 
and thereby have largely assisted to bring about the present situa- 
tion-indued, they have by their insistence governed the policy 
against the often ^tter judgment of its framers. 

“since last year we have seen the issue of the Rciiort on the 
suggested Reform scheme by His Excellency the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State, later followed by the visit of the Parliamentary 
Committees to take evidence. Before those Committees, during their 
visit to Calcutta, the opinion of the Chamber was efficiently and 
effectively voiced by the Hon. Mr. Crum and Mr. Langford James, 
and your thanks are due to them for their work. I know it was 
thoroughly well done. 1 see that the Report of the Committee hu 
l^eu completed and the final issue of the bill before Parliament in 
London has now to bo awaited. Criticism of the measure from every 
poeeible standpoint have been recorded and it seems to 

me unnecessary further to discuss the matter. 

“One thing however is certain, the busii.ess community must 
take a diffcrcilt view ol politics and I should like to see it made 
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worth a man’s while to make the representation of this Chamber 
the whole time work of a trained mennintile politician, possessing 
equal rights with Indian members to occupy the suggested minis- 
terial seats dealing with transferred subjects. 

Capital and Indiutry. 

“The Tolumiiiouu report of the Indian Industrial Commission 
has been before us for the past three or four months and 1 must con- 
fess that at first I was inclined to scoff and treat somewhat lightly 
the production, but I hare recently hod time to give it much c^r 
study and although 1 do not agree with all the recommendaflons 
which have l)een made, there are many which must prove valuable 
to the industries of the country and I sincerely hoi)e that some of 
the recommendations at least will l>c acted on by Government with- 
out delay so that full value may l)e taken of them before people 
lose interest in the subject, or worse still, time destroys thw'ir value 
altogether. I think, however, that the rei.>ort itself and many of 
the comments made upon it give one the impression that the public, 
both Indian and European, have got a somewhat erroneous vi(^w of 
the whole subject of Industrial expansion and develoi>ment. 1 would 
suggest a little cart and a little thought before doing so in any 
light-hearted maiiiK.', as there are distinct signs that wo ar.; begin- 
ning to run bofor j we have learned to walk. 

“in my opinion the provision of capital for sound commercial 
propositions is the least exacting, but 1 think that any one who has 
studied this subject closely and over a fairly wide field will agi-ce 
with mo that the expansion of Industries on any largo or successful 
scale is largely a matter of man-power efficiency. Oiten 1 have 
heard pooide, most of them with very little knowledge of the subject, 
refer to cheap Indian labour ; rarely have I found this to k; the case. 
The cost of supervision and the unrjliability of supervision over a 
hopelessly, on the whole inefficient, and in the main lionc-tired 
people, cripples the problem of industrial expansion. It is ot.e 
possessing difficulties and pitfalls that have not yet become seri- 
ously apparent (wo have not gone far enough), but 1 assure you 
they ^ are coming and labour is one of them. 

“It is a favourite line with Government, first to induce a firm 
to do the spade work, to be the pioneers and after success has been 
attained to use the information to induce others to follow in the same 
line. This to my mind is unsound industrial expansion. There have 
been several oases of this sort of thing already in the country and 
M all industries are so to speak in their infancy without adequate 
finan^ reserves, we shall soon find, if this policy continues and with 
but little (wactical experience to guide us, that Indian industrial 
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•xpuuioii taldog a derioui and dangeraiia oonrw, indigeooni indna* 
triM, at io die oaae of tlw Cotton Oinninf lnduti7 and 1 tiiiok 
I can lay of the coal tnde, catting each other'i thicatc, karing the 
eonnmier and the foreigner to up the boncfc 

“My mind refoaes to abeorb pre^ acadmiuo diacuaaiona whOat 
praet^ affaira affecting die ' fotan weltore of the people and the 
whde fabric of Government are being left to all appearance to take 
earn of themaelvea. OendemcDt without being peaaimiatie 1 fear 
there ia . bound to be trouble bef(«e everything haa been righted and 
the wita of every right minded man will be neceaaary. 

Mercantile Tiuata 

“The report doea not refer to one matter which haa occupied the 
attention of your Committee of late. A few montha ago a very 
well'lmown member of dio Chamber auggeated to me that we ahonld 
try to create a large Truat fund for the benefit of our European 
Britiah membera and their employeea. The idea waa that the truat 
ahoi^ follow more or lea^ the linea of the funda of tiie great 
Livery Companiea of the City Londcm. That ia to aay, that it 
ahonld coqaiat of ouma of money given by the wealthier members 
of the C^ber, and that theae ahonld be inveated and held in 
tmatk and that the income ahould be devoted to the relief of oaaea of 
^traaa among membera, and their employeea, and dependanta. The 
Committee aupported the propoaal moat heartily( and they have 
taken atepa to have it cairi^ into effect. The member who made 
the anggeation waa our old and raapeoted biend Ifr. Shirley Tremearne, 
who, I think, I can with no diareapect refer to aa the Father of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. With chanoteriatie generooity 
wMch will I am oure appeal moot atrongly to all of na preoent here 
to-day, he haa made over to the Chamber a lakh of mpeea with 
which to atart the Truat (Applauae). Our aolidtora are now engaged 
on the Truat deed and we hiul h<^ to have thia eomplaM by 
to^. But the legal fwmalitiea in conatituting a Truat oaem to 
be many, and we have had to adc the new Conmittee to complete 
ttemalter. Thia duty they will, I am anre, nndert^ with very 
great eaatiafaotion, and for myeelf I moat aincetdy hope that 
Mr. Ttemeame’a pnUie apiriM exam^e will be widely ralewed, 
and that many more lakha of mpeea will he promptly adM to the 
Treat which he hu oo worthily inaugurated, in ordn that it may be 
fidly wor^ of the Chamber, and may be of real and footing benefit 
to thooe of our membera who may hereidter loD upon evttda^ 



The European Association 

Cakutta, 26 & March 1919 . 

A tpeeial meeting of the Cnkntta bnneh of the European 
A«i>ociatiou wm held on 26th March 1919 at the Dalhoueie Inetitute, 
('iiloiitta, for the pnriHwe of heuing mi addreu from Mr. T. K 
Wclliy. .Secretary of the A«eociatn)ii. 

In oiieniiig the meeting Mr. Morgan, tiie President, said that ha 
V AS glad to sec so many ladies iiresent. The reason for inviting the 
ladies particnlarly eras that they had just made a rule wltoreby 
women were eligible for election as members exactly on the same 
tonns as the men. He IioihhI that they had read the speeches of 
Mr. Montagu, liord Sinha, the Maharaja of Bikaneer and the Aga 
Khali in the iwpers. It would be noticed that Mr. Montagu h^ 
sketched out a brilliant futiue for the British resident in ludih who 
was going to lie a missionary to educate the Indians to take charge 
of their country, and when this was done he was to go away.. 
Mercantile firms would, he said sarcastically, have to insert a 
new clause to the agreements with their assistants to the elTeot 
that they would have to help the Indians to run the country 
lioth industrially and ]H>litically. 

n Ml. Welby then addressed the meeting. In the course of Us 
long speech he said 

**Thc change in the attitude of Anglo- India on Indian PUities 
K'gan with the conference of 1917 convened by Sir Areby Birkmyre 
wliu was then President and there had been further progress sii.ee 
tlic Montagu-Chelmsford scheme. 

“The Indo-British Association of England, of which Lord 
^.vdenham is the guiding star, had asked for the assistanee of 
this Association in the matter of their propaf^uda woik. At the 
!<une time they had received eni|uiries from their Indiitn friends as to 
what they were going to do to i>ut their case before the^ public, 
u hat answer should they give* to the li do-British Association and 
" hat shonh) they return to their friends, the loyal moderate Indians 
wlio wish^ to co-operate with the Europeans in piopagacda at 
Mimie f Some of those present woiild be in a Iwtter pobitioii to 
iwlge what reply they diould give after he had sketpherl the present 
'J?. situation (which he luoceeded briefly to do). It was very 
Miticult at the present moment to say who were |>crmanent exhe- 
•rn^ts and who were permanent Moderates. They arc changing 
“ntes fretjiiently. The' eflTorts of the (Sovernment of India to rally 
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tte UodaiAtN kid not bMD without iMolt Ar intnn Ifr. Smni 
. kid bun indneid to nmII Ui ndigiiitioii in tlw CSoneiL 

The ipiihor did not'kiiow whitkn Ifr. Giiidbi hod km pamuded 
togiTikp hia ioiil tati aorenent The min iwulti of dQ thii 
hi4 kora that whersM then wm fomrijr onjbfone pirtjr in oppoii- 
tkm to thi Govmmuntt then wwe now twor The pob’tieil iltnatioo 
in Influd night be judged fnin the nport of o nnot banquet at 
whieh Mr. Montagna Lord Siuha, the Mahand* Bikaneer, the Aga 
Khan arid other kdians wen anembled, cot to pay Lord Sinba 
oonplementa upon bia reoent eleration to the peerage, but for the 
purpoae of permitting tome of them to deUver violent political 
ontfann. He left it to thoie preaent to judge whether it waa in the 
itnen of thinp that an Indian BuHrg ^nee abouid be allow^ to 
intervene in Indian aflain by violating the well-eataUiibed doetriua 
of noo>interfennce .in BHtiah-Indian alTain, or whether an Indian 
lUnee would agree to do thia at an entertainment when the 
Seentary of State waa pnaent, if he had cot good naaon for snp- 
poaing’that bia envenmned wrada would be welcomed. Beferring to 
t^ Mabareja of Bikaneer’a remarka about the cotoiioua Indo-^tiah 
itoaoeiation, be aaid that when they nmembered that it wep cmn- 
poaed of men like Lord Sydenham, Sir John Hewett, Sir iQtoold 
Stewart and many other equally great men (!!) with auoh mnsM ai 
theirB, waa it likely that they would have atooped to men faUhood 
in a eaae whieh ia atrong enough when baaed on facta t The Indo Brituh 
Aaaooiation bad thia further duty impond upon it by the (kvern- 
ment<d India that it bad to face a oertain number of Indian agi- 
taton who wen leaving thia country with A 2 priority certificates. 
Hie aaked all thoae preaent to aid him in arrangirg a auitaMe 
wdeome for theae agitaton when they reached Britiah aoil. He 
then diaeuaaed what aort of action they abouid individually take 
and aliened why ladiea wen now to be called up in thia unequal 
fight between them acd the agitator. The advent of the lady 
woiM be a great benefit. They went Home oftoner, nmafaed. 
loogae and wen better qualified to work for the Aaaoeiatum and 
approtok, the oigaaiaaHon of women voten at Home. They 
pnearaaod Tilt penomd iiifiuenee and could uae it if they ehoaeu He 
did cot bdfieve that one tenth of themembenof the AfilHwion 
ever made tte alighteat attempt to intereat their frien(|f hone 
ia hdian afhfai. It waa neeesaaiy that they abouid mim a aerioua 
efibit to eemkpitlgmiamineaentationa which might be expected as 
the iwralt el' the iditaton going Hame from India. In oonolnaion 
he fdnted out tMliey wen after di the inheriton of a gnat and 
iaoempleted work ilf it waa inemidmntnpon them aa co-trnateea for 
the wMhm <d IntHi ll aee t&A thia work waa carried out 



Moslem Politics 

The Memorial 

A memorial ngarding the future of Turkey wee eubmitted on 
Jamiary let. 1919 by the Modem euMeets of Hie Mdeety red&nt in 
Europe to the Fmign Seoretaiy, and a copy wee forwarded to the 
Prime Miuieter. 

Mr. M. H. lepehani, 81, Mineing-lane, E. C. reoeited a letter of 
acknowledgment from die Prime Minieter’a Secretary etating that 
“the matter ie receiving attention.” The Foreign OiBee replied 
as iollowa 

Sir — am directed by Earl Cureon of Keddleeton to acknowledge 
die receipt of your letter of the 1st instant, transmitting a memorial 
relative to the future status of regions whose population is predomi 
nantly Tnddsh, and to state that the questions therein raised can 
only be Etoided by the Peace Conference, where the rights and 
aspintidni of all races will receive full ccHisideration. — 1 am. Sir, 
your nwit obedient and humble servant 

(Signed) J. A. C. Tilley. 

In forwarding the memorial for pnUieation, Mr. Ispahani says : 
“The question of .Turkey is one in which His Majesty’s Moslem 
subjects are very interested, and they contemplate wi^ great conster- 
nation the indirect efforts made by the various South-Eastern 
nationalities to projudiaa the decision ot the British public and of 
the AUies at the Peace Conference in favour of tiie disintegration of 
Turkey.” The memoriri is in the fdlowing terms 

41, Slome Street, London, Jan. 1. 

To the Bight Honorable the Secretary of State for Fbreij^ 
Affairs. 

_ 1. Sir — We, the undersigned Muhammadan subjeets of His 
Majesty the King Emperor, beg respectfully to represent to His 
Msjes^#' ^lllliKrn^ that we have read with great ctmcem the 
*|inMtidi^;|i||antiy put forward in the Press from various respon- 
filile quartern rmwding the future of Cmistantino^e to the effect that 
» t sho uld be triun from its present posse s sors, in ^te of tiw 
^^^tbrnans being the most populous single nationqlity in Constant!- 
o^le, and be made over to some Clvistian people or State, or be 
PHcad under intrnnatfaHMl cmitral. Wo therefore, fed it our duty 
^ point ont at tite eaitfeot opportunity, that such a oourse, if adopt- 
•A would bb in diMotlMiet with the vital principle of nationality 
IG 
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plieed in tiM fonftoBt d IE 0 Wnf^nim ct tiie ABiai, and would 
OMue not onir ntM og Modema of India tat alto . among 
Mmalmana tlioaiitant the woiid grave &eafiidaetion. 

S. In tte eoene of ionr ecnturiee Conatantinoiile haa nndeigoiie 
eomi^te tnaafonaatka and b now in a| eBaentiala a Ifodrai city. 
It ia honejeombed with Moikm inatttntMNW, and ie eoveied on dl 
ndee with memoriale of their bith. Ita population ie predominaiitly 
Tnrkifh hf laee and lloalam hf faith aa wna veoently aAnitted iu 
(lie daanat tanna in tta Hoow of Conmotta, 

ftw* e i* 4 elalamaat 

1 The aotoan daelaration of the Prime Miniater made only a 
ahort tfaaa aio ttat the Tnihiah nation win retain their wmtStufy 
unhnpair^ in their hoaaataid, with Conatantinopb aathaeapitaef 
their tenritniea, had a reaaauring effeebon the Muaahnan population 
of India and elaewhere, and we iM certain that any departure iron 
that memoiaUe prononneement would create the graiveat diaappoinb 
ment The Muaalmana who have ahed their 'blood or helped with 
their reaoutcea in the defence of the Empire are entitled to expect 
that the principle of national unify and freedom wiU he maintained 
ill the caae of Tnih^ aa in the caae of the fiiropeao pcoplea. Any 
other eourae would give rim to a moat painful imineaBion that the 
high prindplea and loffy ideala which aecured for ^ AIM canae 
the adhenaion and loyal coKiperation of the larger part of the Modem 
woild were ahancloti^ in the cam of Tnifcey becanm ahe ia a Ibdem 
State. We feel confident, however, that no racial or leligionc 
prejudicea will be allowed to impair the truat of the Modem nataoni 
ill the good faith of the AlKea, and that the aettlement of thi* 
HMuneutoiie woiid>pnhlem will be baaed on the prindplea of joatiM 
and minify, and of nationri unity and national nil^ laid down by tbe 
Prime Miniater of Great Britdn and the Prcaident of the United 
HtMtff, 

^4. In Aaia from the northern hordera of Syria proper upto the 
ARg^ and the Black Sea, along ita aonthem littMiid aa imr ae^ 
fiYHitiers of Amrbaiiaii, the popdation, numbering roagUy 19,000,000 
to 20,000,000 ie iu aame didrieta eadnaiacly and la othera iMpcB* 
denuitly Toikiah ha mce aid Modem in faith. InThnoeabo ta 
conditione are tibe aame' ; the popolatioa ia imdoauneatly Tail^ 
Wo reapeotfnliy auhmit that the whole of tMe territory with 
atantiuopie as ita^eaidtd ^ooM he left in the hmidB of ^ Turiam 
nation in aomidmioe witt’tiie dedantthn oi tho iPrime Miuw^ 
The right of uaiti^ baaed va nationality, to imnain ondw ta” 
own Oovemmeutii anfi to poaeeaa the powfyof Self-XMtainina"^ 
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praditeed and indatad opcta bjr tiie AHfa w, appliM aqinaUj to 
Ciototiaiia ud Modamk We do not tok for • new etotu far the 
Torkfah notion ; we ^ Aet the ^kuh notim ehonld faito the 
gane lighte as Chrietian nationalitieo to hold tiie territoriee which 
they inhalat ezdunvely, or where they farm ^ pcepondeiant portion 
d the popnhdioD, ae l&y hare done heretdore. 

5. With refiard to the otiier piorineea of Turkey we deaire 
at pieaent to exprem no opiiiion. But we 1^ reepeetfuUy to urge 
that whaterer may be the ultimate aettiement of the Ameniau 
queation, the righto and interaata of the large Mundman population 
inhabiting tiut prorinee ahould be aafeguarded, and that they ahould 
be proteeted from persecution. In racial conflieta among the leoa 
advanced eommuuitiea, as ia proved by what ia happening at the . 
preaent moment in Eaetem Europe, barba^tiea are committed on boto 
aidea, of which advantage ia taken by the more vociferoua to dlego 
that they are the innocent victima of unprovoked peraeoution. We 
truat t^t in dealing with the queation of Ameuia the Ivge 
Muaalman population will at leaat be placed on an equal footing with 
the nou'Iifaidem population. — ^We have the honour to be. Sir, your 
moat obedient and humble acrvanta, 

Aga Khan. A. S. M. Aiiik. 

Abbaa Ali Baig. M. H. lapahaui. 

Ameer Ali. Abdul Aaia. 

A. Y. Yvmi Ali. Khwaja Kamal'Ud-diu. 

Shaik Muahir Hoeain Kktwai of Oa^ 

Dudley Wright (20 other aignatarea.) 


Madras Moslem Meeting 

I7th January 1919 

. A maaa meeting of the Muaalinan iniblie of Madras was held on 
January 17th, 1919 at the V^ictoria Public Hall to diaeuaa the present 
nlwtion of Turkey and to appeal to Hia Imperial Majesty on this 
towf, tIm Hon. Mr. Yakub Huasan Sabab waa in the chair and 
hia address in Urdu, after which resolutions were pamed. 

The fallowijig are extracts from an English trandation of 
iMBfeeeh: 

War ought to have been confined to Europe. There 
was 110 need to bring it into Ana. Great Britain, howei’cr, thought 
<nt Oettituny iBi|^ mareh through T key and Peraia to the 
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Indian bintdanL. To ^naot OonOaajr lulfwasr Giaaft Britain 
invaded IbeopotMlin nitli Indian troopn That waa a praeantioBaiy 
nMaama taken wm a vioRT to pioteot India. No love is loat between 
Tnrke and Aiaba and pao^ an mm often aetoated br eelCeb endi 
tbad bp kftj motivea of pabtiodan. Sba^ Hoaaaio nieed the 
banner of rendt. Laatlj Palectine and Syria wen ooonpied by the 
Britiah with tiie help of Aiabe and Indiana. 

. Wbgr Dieeelva Tnilny ? 

“Now the War ie over, tiu Centra! European powers an laid by 
the bml, militarism is ernahed and plans an seriously diseusaed for 
the abolidon (he War for ever. The League of Nations is to stand 
aentinal to pnvent international jealousies getting the better of ^ 
pditieal diaontion. British Colonies in AiMoa an no longer to be 
on the tentim-hooks of fear of attack from German Colonies. There 
is no fear of Germany getting at India through Turkey. Union 
Bnssia regains her vitalify with the help of the British, India need 
have no fear even from her next-door neighbours. Why then should 
Gnat Britain desire the desolation of Turkey t Has Great 
Britain thwarted tiie worid-dominating designs of ^rmimy only to 
extend her own dominance over a la •got sphere of the world t As 
it is, the sun never sets on His Imperial Majesty’s dominions. 
Should she not nst content with this, but like Germany should she 
desin to have a place >0 the sun itself 1 If Great Britain ever bad 
Mj fear of Pan-Islamism, sunly that bogey has been laid to rest by 
tins war. Islam as a power has nached its lowest ebb. Moroocco, 
Tunis and Algeria have become potter’s clay in the hands of France. 
Tripoli is no longer an Islamio country, i^pt is mortgaged body 
and cool to Great Britain. Turkey in Europe has shrunk into a 
mete Province. Persia has decayed passed recovery. Bokhara, Khiva 
and' Turkistan are held by Kussian bayonets. Mogul Empire in 
India has been replaced by ^tish. If the Turkish Empire in Asia, 
the relic of once the mighty Empire of Islam over the then known 
world, is suffered to remain intact, what harm can it possibly 
do to the British Bmpfre t On the other hand as a powerful Ally, 
Turkey can be a tower id strength to the British. 

* lEianpIu of Egypt and Indis . 

I will perlavs be tdd that Great Britain does not propose to 
oeoQpy am^f the Tiurkish territories berseU. All that she wants is 
tittt eadKpommnnity should become independent under a king <>> 
its own MM thii Great Btitain will be the friend and protector of aO- 
The sBoted pfawss of Islam will; remain in the hands of Husbo 
Balers only. Ilw administration under her guidanee will be metM' 
dieal. art and indnstry will flootfsh. TUe materw 
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m 4 Mid Madition of the peo|l* will iapvqvt Mid all tlw ai4ini 
MiMdooaTWMeiioeauddMdiigaof fiuropMii dTiliaaliM wiU 1 m 
aedUble torieliaiRlpooraliko. Btypteod^ India ii dtad an 
apt waaaple of the pMiAMt of banelioient firituli rule. Lot ua tat. % 
MMBt analjrao the atate df teth thoM eoantriea Bi^pt ^ 
adadaiateiad noawuHy hf EcorptUna but vir^u^ bf < 'the ]Mtiih»^ 
The head of each depatMnt waa a Pasha, who was only a dgun-hoad 
kept in nomiad power as long as he did not ineur the disdeam of 
his snboidinate British oflkials who earned on the admioiatntioi 
in (he name of and over the ngnatore of the Pasha. These 
tirtnal luleis and nominally subordinates kept up outwardly the 
form and appeaianee of the Turkish Buie. They wne Turkish Fes 
as a lltokish subject and kept their place in Durbars as (<*"*—* 
snboidinate offieiaia The Europeans weie only advisori to the 
Khedive — not his ministera The Khedive used to feel his position 
very irksome and was ofteti conspicuous by his absence at his rightfd 
master’s plaaa As soon as Turkey joined (^rmany, l^pt was decland 
independent and a Sultan was installed in the place of the Khedive. 
A great bonfire was made of the Turkish caps that the Europeans uirnd 
to wear in office and on public occasions, and the shining top hats were 
brought out of the cupboswd to adorn the wise heada It is a tiavesip 
Of truth and mockery to call Egypt and its Buler independent when 
the British forces and British guns overlook the capital and palace from 
the brow of Hakatam Hill. You can picture to yourself bow 
independent and self-relying His Highness the Aga Khan wonU be 
if made the Ruler of Mesopotamia. 

As for the material prosperity, is it not notorious that India 
starves in the midst of plenty i the tillers of soil and producers of 
gram do not get one full meal a day. The average annual income 
of Indian people is Bs. 80 and the peasantry* is ‘heavily in debt. 
India is rich in minerals, and precious metal : let us go to Kolsr 
Gold Field and see there that every month a heavy load (d gold bricks 
is carried away to London. The only residue left in the eountry 
is the w^es paid to the coolies and the royalty to the Mysora 8tata 
There will be as muokinosperty in Mesopotamia as there is in India 
when ito lesources t^t are now partially developed are fully exploited 
by foreigners under the greatTul patronage of rulers put and kept on 
the tiirone by foreign Powers. 

The Turkish countries are now to attain under British auspktis 
happiness and prosperity of the kind we eiQoy in lu^ Was the 
world made safe Uit such enormous coat for demoolhey or lttpe^ 
tvsposed iutocraeyt Why should not the Turkish countries be 
helped to estaUkh a popular form of Government frae and aoto> 
Mmoua hi thok own intenui affisin and united in their federation 
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btiibi^ ImImmI oi mhiHhliiiit: kir 

^ 6MheAw^ vhy ihoald nokf^^bid 
bee^'^ ^od 4H pKMaetor of tlw Whole Turidu Smim. She 
^ ti^lliya Mt|^ tanne tor her tndeemeii MULozploiten then will be 
ihfB eeee othefwiee. Tbe nilwiy coneeeeioiilraBlliMl of eiidii)g with 
the weetcra b(»den of Meeopotamie will extend right into the 
^ Torkieh dAi nirae up to CcHietantinople end link Indie with Bnglend 
through the ehorteet route. Englend oen then pley her new of 
the faiend of humenity with edvuitege to hereelf as w^ as to others. 
< 'Tnrl^. has extended her hand of friendship. Let Great Britain 
gn$p it with equal alacrity. In doing so England wifi please the 
miOions of^MusIim suhieote. We want all the hdy places in An^ 
Paketine, ' Syria and Mesopotamia to remain under one Muslim 
Sovereign and that Sovereign will be our Khalifa. 

A Serious Obfetftoa. 


Next to Mecca, Jemselam, fiaitol Mukbadas is sacred to Islmn . 
It was towards Jemselam that tbe Prophet of Islam and his foUowers 
turned their fMes for 14 years before Mecca became the Khibla of 
Musalmaua The Ahn mosque of Jeruselem ranks next to the 
Kaaba of Mmoo.^ m ^Najafarhrif and Karbala-i-Kual.lah are buried 
the sacred rerpajpl of Ali and hid beloved son, the Great Martyr 
Hoseain and Ba^dsd contains the mausoleum of Shaik Abdul Khader 
Jeelani wllbe votaries number millions of Musalmaiis all over the 
woi^ These three aro ^e places of pilgrimage, just as Mecca and 
Mec^ are in Arabia and Jemselam in Palestine. All these eaored 
jdaoip were under the suzerainty of one Amir>ul Momoneen 
Khalifat*ul fluslameeu Sultanul Islam— Prince of Muhammadans, 
Khalifa (d ^usalmans and Sultan of Islam. No religious significanoe 
was attei^ed to the oflice of the Shareef of Mecca, nor any temporal 
poeitfl^jvas enjoyed by the custodian of the ^dad Mausoleum, 
if wm are to bo fiulers in Mecca, Jemselam and Bagdad inde< 
'|ie||leut of the Sultan of Turkey, every one of them will usurp the 
ll^tual headship of Islam in their own kingdom and outside 
ifusalmaus inline asked to pay their hemege to three spiritual 
i temporal heads instead of one. 

, Tlw Ags Xhaa and Mesopotamia. 


;i Apul from the serious objoction to the cmation. of three 
independent kingdoms, difficulty will arise In the ohoosiug of the 
Bidilm. GhreiA iMtain, in spite of her intimate connection with 
adffions of lljjlMlmans in all cHmes, undefstands Mtuffim sentiments 
and onrs^veeihe iMst. Her ignorance of Muslim religion, traditions, 
and history i>«im|fy«idloed. We ham been having a very good 
ittuitration of^isiiklto.uews that it is contemplated to awJu His 
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HSgtaiM tiM Kkaa ^ JbW of I lnvetold joa 

Ulmt lie Itnlen of Meeoa and Bagdad oiihno^il^nDaiBi ,tmp^ 
■ovanigiM. Tbej^m boned to atraine tiie religious' l^gdaUp of 
iahm as well, (^'fifemment is hbonriug under thi impreasioi} tM 
as a lineal desoeidam Of a remote priest and of a pretender to tbe 
thnme of Persia, in Aga Khan ran be combined thkapiritual and 
temporal leadership with advantage. They are either not aware of 
or they are shutting their eyes deliberately to the faet that A|k 
Khan is the religious bead of a people who were for geneia^m 
taught to believe that their salvation did not He in praying to Ora ' 
five times a day, fasting in the month of Bamsan or performing 
pilgrimage to Mecca, but they can buy salvation and redemption fiom 
all sins by paying a religions tax to His Highness the Aga Khan. 
Both tbe Sunnies whose sentiments are of prime importance in this 
connection and Shias ddteat tbe creed enforced by the ancestors of 
the Aga Khan and meekly acquired in by him. Government hga 
prohaUy forgotten that when a rection of the Khoja community 
wanted to build a mosque to follow the true behests of Islam three 
of the leading Khojas invdved in this movement were murdered one 
day by the Fidaeea of Aga Khan. Since then a number of Khcjjas 
have liecome Sunnies or Asna. Aiiharies and bavl) ceiled from ^e 
Aga Khan. There will be a strong : protest throughout the length 
and breadth of India if the Aga Khan was appointed Ihe Buler of 
Mesopotamia. 

It is an admitted fact tha^t the immense contributionB <91, India 
in men, materials and money were utilised ahnest ifholly for the 
snlgngrt'ion of Mesopotamia, Palestine and Syria, and those countries 
were invaded not for the expansion of the teritoriegeir sphere of 
influence of the ^tish Empire but only to protect India' fro^ the 
attack of Germany. India therefore has right to be he^- m the 
matter of the dispoeal <d the countries temporarily sulpugate^ by 
moans of the forces and resources of India. We, Musalmaofe jsf 
India, have therefore the double right of offering our counsel ' |o 
Great Britain concerning the fates of Ismolic countries. Firstly <m 
aeeimnt of our religions interests in those countries and secondly on 
account of the utOisation <»f Indian forces — materials and money— in 
the suhingation of those territories. 

The foBowing reacdutions were then carried unanimously : — 

“That In the event of it being decided to grant an antonoBSOM 
wtvenunent to Meeopotomia ii> accordance with a common prinei^ 
beUigeiont teiritoriea, this meeting jippeals ^ that w 
antoBcmons Ctovemment so formed should be under the imme<liate* 
of tiw Tnrhirii EmpiN. 
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'ITkit aactivt aMi'‘«iii Imr Am rmmi fhw 
to bjQM—jrf ftBbeal ppm flit It i» «Pm|btal to 
plpeMatopoti^iiiidfl^flefwdmflip Ap Kton 

hofM flp flm .£■• tnfl to Ah 

immu A(; to4toitomPH4H toTtomlHlAimNatoMHt diibranr 
ViitoMndinw«ild .to tope. TiMt llto mtotos mcmly tnntt 

ihat A» PaMedmfemHiviniHgniMIgr fle lifliiipiH iprit «f 

metip out HfodjiHBoe to<li te Hityt —tioM. p p a Bm of Aeir 
^aatkxH^^, nee ornBppaad AatttadBciHMHHMliiMt be aneh 
' w'to lena impmiiM to fle woiM Ato IMicp bai Htferad on 
•oewnt ci its not betonf s Chntton Power. 


Lucknow Anjuman Meeting 

% Under tba aMpeas of Ae Anfmai Mdlitib Iskan, Fbaqgi Ifahal, 
LnAnow, a amttoc was beM under the pieaidenqrof Itoulana 
Abdul Bui OB Ae SttA Jamarp 1919 to eonaider the iioaatMHi of 
KJwpkait and Ae aatolgr and integrity of Ae hdy plaoea cf lelam 
imder the oocuption 6 f the and Allied troops. The Preai- 
demt diacuaaed the various aapeetsof Ae ipiestion of AholS^Aafe and 
inpreaied upon his aodienoe Ae neoeasity of frank and bold expsi- 
tion of the tiews of Ae MnaKu eommunity. The dnt resolution was 
mowed by Maulvi InaptoUa Adub : — 

■Ato this meeting of the Dlemu of Firaagi ICahsl while expieeeing ite Arm 
aad riaoeM devotion to Saltan Mohammad Vr, emiihaticalljr decUrea that 
aoooidip to the trae dootrinea of blsm, none bnt the prvecnt Snitan of Turkey 
ia tM riAtfd Caliphn nwl thH Iblem never aUowe the interfeieuoe of non* 
Mnalima in deoMing the qneetion of Caliphate This meeting (d the I'laroaK 
faily aappofta the views exprawed by other Mnslim anetinge on this (jnebtion." 

Tht second resoluUon was moved by Manbrna Qatulnid-din 

this meeting of the Ulamas, whili declaring that the rvligioae to- 
lemaoeainl liberty aie tlie baeis of their lojralty and devotion to the Kiiig-fim|)eror 
and' xe^rming their Ihith in the jnstioe Govermen^ desiies to imprem upon 
the attention of thcTlmperial Oovernmant the oommamlhnente of the Shavial 
IhLAM which emphatMany diHslarca that the holy placet inetntling Conttanti- 
imple ihonM remain under the rale of the Calipha. Thii meetingi therefore, 
iTgN npolt^ Britiih Govcmmeiit ‘to me its influence with the FCaoe Conft*rcnce 
^ in onlm tliat the oeenpied territory of the 8altan of Tarhey should be restoittl 
te him. A peace without that on never satisfy the Itealmaas 

i The thisd reiohiflioD was moved from the ehair 

^IsmeetiiV suppoits Gig proposal that a FATWAabout the Caliphatb and 
alanfwith-.it a dtaetcai of the boundary Jiuea of Arabia and- other occnpieil 
Mamie terr Ho rie t Aeuld be prepared and ainedliy alltheULAiiAainlndia, 
and after oonniiiHhiglcipInjllM^ the fleeietaiy 

of ftiKto for India aaA&|Mj^^ 
amt alyhU bate no inlaniptiinling on thia haportjnit tpoestione 
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' The fourth renlatioQ ti|te noved by MtbIvl.Neiir;iid<din 8eheb 
And eoppMti^J^y hbnIW SeuMiiet'nl-^^ 

]hat thU aeetine whili tiwenilj dniriai to Ke Anbio thrive umI wotper 
tiw1eriNm1ylf*U'B'ok*n<lie4dBfiBiiigthe view* cxprimd by the Metliine 
•bOBt oMt eondirt of Sharif HuMiin I'etdiOt higlily Apitn'ciotm the wiae 
of themnif iiidiMvowiaghltttiil.>euilcU{uito tlic Caupmatb to which he 
hM no ri^t nnVef the oommuoliiieiit of Ibbun. 

On the propoeel of Meulene Mohamed Idria and Mauivi Iredut* 
nl-Iah copies of the lesdutitHn were wired to the Premier and His 
Exeelleney the Viceroy. 

A very largely attended meeting of the Mahomedans of BomI ay 
was held at Bomitey on Septemhar 18, 1919, to consider the question 
of khaliphate, and preservation of the holy places of Islam. Mr. 
M. K. Gandhi was present. Hr. Miya Maromed Faji Janmad Chho- 
taui presided. The prooeediiigs were conducted in the vernacular. 

The President in the course of his speech said that it was a pity 
that they were still denied the opportunity of realising their engteet- 
ationa Indian Mahomedans bad from the begining proclaimed far 
> and wide their sentiments regarding the holy places of Islam. They 
appealed by various means to the Peace Conference not to commit 
any such blunder in the settlement regarding the I'urkiiih Smpire 
as might lead to woundirg the religious eusoeptihilities of ^tish 
Mussalmans. 

Sir Faaulbboy Currimbhoy then moved the following restdu* 
tiOn : — 

“That this public meeting has heard with indignation and dismay 
of the. contemplated dismemberment of the Turkish Empire by 
internationalization of Constantinople and cessation of Thrace to 
Greece and the giving of mai:dates of Hijas, Syria, Palestine, Meso- 
potamia etc, to different European powers, and enters its most 
emphatic protest against tbU intended act of spoliation." 

Moulvi Badudin Ahmed seconded the resolution. He hoped 
that the PeaM Conference and the British Government would give 
their best consideration to this question. 

In response to. the feelings of. the assembly Mr. Gandhi addressed 
the meetieg and whole heartily joined in the sentiments expressed. 

Other resolutions stated (l) that no differential treatment should 
he accorded to Christian and Muslim peoples and the prineiple of 
self-determination ^honld be nmde i^>plicable to Moslem peo^M 
also Under the suzerainty of the Khaliphate, (2) that Turkey pre^ 
with Constantinople as its m^tal and the lands of Aria MinoTlind 
ThiUol. should be left intmri and uninterfered with undw the 
Mserainty of the Su^||a whose temporal power over Turkish state 
should not in any manner be leduoed di^ioidied by any sort of 
naiid|t<ii (3) this pihlie meeting i t up c tfully ap|«oaeh the re* 
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•ponriUe IfiiHatm of tiM Crawii irith tlw nqiwit that liMfiig 
to the inteoae anxiety felt by tiie tttire Moaaahnen pogjiilatioii of India 
with ragaid to thelW|ish Mqrin~an Empin wRh the stability 
and pennoaenoe of whiui the fotore of the KaKphite ia intertwined 
—to aatufiOtarOy settle at on early date the Turkish qnestioh and 
piiblish the eonditions of peoee wMj^ are intended to be imposed 
upon Turkey. Another resolution'paased drew the attention of the 
Qorermnent to tiie reports puWshed in the press of the outrages in 
Asia Minor and urged the institution of an enquiry, punishment of the 
guilty, and the toking of necessary steps to prevent their reci riwnee. 

All-India Moslem Conference. 

Lucknow, September 22nd. 1919. 

About five thousand Moslems from all ports of India attended 
the All'India Moslem Conference at Bifahi’Am, Lucknow, oil 
September 22nd. 1919. Nearly 400 come from outside the province 
and about 600 from outstations in the province. The meeting was 
presided over in its two sittings respectively Maularq Abdul 
Bari of Ferangi Iifohal and the Hon'Ue Seth Ibrahim Haroon 
Joftur of Poona. Eight rerolutions were passed. The first 
reodlation referred to the Kbalifate stating that the temporal 
power of the Khalit is indispensable for maintaining his spiritual 
dignity. The second resolution asked for the integiity of the holy 
places which must remain free from non-Moslem influence. The 
third resolution demanded that in accordance with the prewM? nm^fe 
in the Prime Minister’s speech of the 5th Jounary, 1919, the rick 
and renowned lands of Thrace and Asia Minor with Constantinople 
as their capital, having a predominant Moslem population, must 
remain under the Turkish sovereignty. The fourth resolution de- 
manded the evacuation of Smyrna and Hinterland Iqr Greeks and 
expressed indignation at the atrocious deeds whieh are reported to hkve 
been committ^ by Qreeksonthe Moslem inhaMtants. The fifth 
readution proposed that copies of the ‘above resobtions be sent 
to the JSiceioy with a request that^ s&oifid submit them to 
Mafesty’s Government with his recomnhndatipns and rejoesentation 
of Hodm sentiments on the Turkish questiqn. The sixth resolulion 
fixed 17th October os an univend day of prayer in Islamic India for 
the preaervothm of the Khalif’s full dignity and for hdding a meeting 
of proteak inte seventh ilmlotion adq^drd ^ Khalipbate eefiimit^ 
of Bombay as a psnaiuMmt institution mI leadved . to es t a bli s h 
brondMS hereof ia |B|sfiwyiaces. Tit ^hth resolntiqn was to . 
the efibet tiwt % |i||||^Sdiita shonw be poUidied inllsl preek 
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A lettvjboai Mhdm atsmben^lklM ViiNnqr’s CoatNil wm md 
oiAliyth 6 FnlM 6 titezp«Miig{ulr«ympaii 3 (of aigMtoriw with 
liM ol|| 60 ti of the eonferenoe. They sey thet there ie herdly a rioiAe 
M ehow e dan in India» to whatever leot he may ^longi whoee he^ 
ie not filled with deepest anxiety on account of the thiei^ned die* 
'memherment of the Turhieh fimpire. 

On November 3 the following cable wae sent by the AB 
India Modem Loaguei Lucknow, to the Premier, Secretary of State 
for India and the Idamia Bureau, London:— “The Cwneil <d 
dw All-India Modem League views with alarm and indignation 
the attitude of the Premier towards the Turkish question aa 
disdosed by his Sheffield speech which foreshadows anti'TmMik 
and anti-Mbdem nature of settlement he seems inclined to 
favour at the Peace Conference ignorant of universal Moalein 
ipotasts made in this behdf and even violating the pledge given hy 
himsdf on behdf of the British Government, Empire and ta^ to 
the Modem world during the war. The Council deplores that the 
Prime Minister of Endand which has the largast number of Musaa!-' 
mans amongst its subjects should diow such deliberate disregard of 
univerad Modem opinion regarding what is to Mnssdmans a rdigkms 
question. Such an attitude if persisted in would drive the Motkm 
sahjcets of His Majesty to a resolve to abstdn from partkipatiag 
in the peaoe-eelebralaono of the empire. The Council further deems 
it its duty to His Impend hbjesty to warn British Cabinet that 
the aetkm such as appear to be contemplated would result in the 
ahsdute loss of aU Modem fdth in British fdrness and justice Md 
consequent inangniation of a widespread agitation which cannot ^ to 
disturb mid ret^ peaceful devdopment and progress of our empire. 

The Khilahit G>nference 

The All-India Khiiebt Conference met at Delhi on November 
& 8 rd 1919. There a ^Mty infloentid gathering which met to 
come to a find awwidoOi.'as to the attitude to be taken towards the 
British in view of its hMadh ofidth regarding Turkey. 

* ■ a > 

The following resolutions wwe passed ..... , 

(1) That this meeting of the reprtoentatives of all tiie Mus^ 
Vii%Dt d lodift plaoot on T6ooid its profound cn^utitud6 to Mr. GAndbi 
Mid otlw Hindu oomputripti who have evinced deep interest in the 
Khilafat question. ^ 

(9) iHiat in view of the heart-rending evento relative to 
Khilafat the sacred places and PUrda, which have been 
hf the of peecey this noting soleinnqr 
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•nioio apoB Indiftn MiuUbm imiNi^dy (o refisin itatt pArtieipaN 
ing in the fortiieoming virdfiry-eelehntion ami farther request all the 
BIhilafat eominittees and Indian Muslinu to render all possible help 
to the idl India Anii-Peaee Celetwation Committee of Delhi with 
Dr. Anaari as its president whose aims and ohjects are to widely 
disseminate the reasons for abstention from the victory carnival. 

(3) That (a) in the event of a satisfaetory settlement of the 
Turkish question not taking pkee, the-Musnlmans of India shall pro- 
gressively withhold all co-operation from the British Government ; (It) 
this Conference appoints the following committee to make considered, 
suggestion with a view to give practical eReet to the above resolution 
in the event contemplated and lay the same for final decision before 
the next session of this Conference. Committee : — ^The Hoiiltle 
Faslul Huq. ffoxi-qnl-Mnlk Aimal Khan, Manlana Alvlnl Majid 
Sharar, Hon’hle Mr. Rasa Ali, Seth Altdnlia Hazrat, Maulana Fazul 
Hasan, Mr. Kamatuddin Jafri and Mr. Mumtaz Hussain. 

(4) That in the event of a satisfactory settlement of the 
Turkish question- not taking place the Mnsalmans of India are 
definitely of ofuiiion that to give practical expression to their 
sense of dissatisfaction a progressive boycott of British goods 
Aonld be instituted, and in order to give effect to this decision 
on the event contemplated this Conference, appoints the following 
committee to make necessary suggestions which shall, be placed 
before the next session of this Conference, Committee : — Syed Zahur 
Ahmad, Seth Abdullah Harmi, Haii Ahmad Khattri, Manlana 
BanauIIah, Manlana Hasrat Agham Snfdar,» Mafanil Mnlk. Manlana 
Arif Hnsvi, Moulvi Akramkban Mniiirazzaman Tajnddin, Moiilvi 
BayidBihari. 

(5) That as early as possible a deputation on liehalf of the 
Mnssalmans of India be sent to England with the consent qf H. £. 
tlie Viceroy with the object of laying Vieforn responsilile British 
Ifinisters and others the true sentiments of the Mnssalmans widi 
regard to the Turkish and Khalifat queatir ”« and further that the 
deputation if necessary should proceed to ■ United States of 
Ameriea lb further the objects of the deputation. 

(6) This Conference appoints the following gentlemen to form 

the deputation : — Bqja of hhhmndahad, Sir Ablm Ali Beig, Hon’ble 
Fudnl Huq. ])r. Ansari, Hon’blc Baza Ali, Syed Hussain, Hon’ble 
Fadi Hussain, Seth Mian Mahomed Cbhotani, Abltas Yeajii Hassan 
Imam, Sir Fas«dl>hoy Carimbhoy, Haji. Abdullah Kaiim, IlNi’ble 
Abdul (^m, Mimi.Ali Mahomed Khan, Moulvi Abdul Maibl 
Shaiar, Mbnlvi nMuhilip^llhilkoti Mnniruziainan, Moulaua Abdul 
Bari* ibn*l^ Sharif ' ,with power to co-operate with mother 

memheri from tunong leating IfloricinB now in Ihtgland. 



Labour Movement 

Madras Labour Union 

2nd Annual Session 

The members of the lAboiv Union, Madras, held the inangnnl 
meetim: of the second year of their existaiico at the (Tiiion nremisea 
on Ai>ril 2Rth. 1919, with Mr. B. P. Wadia in the chair. 

Mr. B. P. W a diu *« PnaideiilicI A«Mr«M. 

My Brothers.— We are bej^nning onr weakly meetinpirom 
toHlay. 1 propose to ^t before you next Satundsy aome- voiy ink. 
portent {loints for conridaaatmn. M e shall thoii' be' able to teH ymi 
definitely what work we propose to do in the fiituM for the 
movement in India and daO' ih England. Several of our InAan 
friends are going to. Englkmi and 1 wish the Mwfraw Labour Uiuon to 
send a message throai^ those friends to the La1)our Unions in 
England. During fdke week 1 want you to thfide very carefully over 
this particuhir pn^omtiMk If you ore going to send a message to 
LahiOT Unitmsw Gnat Btitain, what ia the nwssage that you are 
going to sead to Ane? It » a very impectaat point. We have 
a few cfoye heftwe na. Some of onr friends are gdng e» the lOCh 
and 17th: May aad 1 woeld Uke our Labour Union to send a definite 
meeeage to Laboar Uommis throesdt thoa. I would like you 

to conadm Aie aad speak alNnit it to Aose who are members of 
your maaagiag coauaiMee wfiieh meets every Tuesday so that we 
will draw up oertain definite resohitioae and pvograame which we 
can hand «n;er to the representatives of India who go ^o Great 
Britain. 

Mr. John Sennr, a great laboar leader from England, is coming 
opt te HaAasia theeoinse of afew days. He will be staying wiA 
ns at Adyar and 1 1 m>i« to briog him out hen next Saturday for the 
meeting: He will be of great an and value to us and he will surely 
fight OB behalf of tlw Laboar UoioD of Madras and the hboorem 
of India when he retumc to Engfoad. One of his principal 
(dyeetoof vidtng Madras is to come to onr Laboar Union and to see 
what hind of wiork we Imve been dmng. Yoa mnet an that next 
Hatnrday’a meeting will be a vny representative one. We will be 
oMc to prepare onr pngiamme for our Indnu vepreoeiitativm and 
Mting a copy of tlmt pMgnmune to our friend Mr. John Semr. 
He wB hdp oar Indian friende when they arrive in_ England. Yoo 
May aho condder if thno is aay one particulMr individual whom yon 
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would liko to go to Euglaiul on jronr behalf and ^ht out your 
battlca. We will have to act the Factory Act properly changed eo 
that the honra of work are reduced. These are the imiiortant 
points tnat I want you to conndcr.duriiig the week and help me 
with your siucgestioiw so that we will lie able to do something for the 
poor labourer!) of India with the help of our Madras Liliour I'nion". 

The speech was translated sentenre by sentence into vernacular 
l>> Mr. KialyanasuinlaiM, Mudaliar one of the premier organisers of 
tl'.e balHmr Union Movement in India. 

Mr. T. Adiaarsyana CbaUtor. 

next addressed the meeting in Tamil at some length. He said 
that when he was thinking over that morning what ho ought to 
say to the mcmliers of the I.a1ionr Union, he waa reminded of 
a |)u.iiter issued hy the Worktn's* Union -of Ei'gland in which 
there weru printiHl four iiucsiions in Lirge characters, nr>., (1) 
who holds you back i ii) who keeps you down i (3) why are 
you poor! and (t) who is to Idome! Those were <]Ucstions 
which every one of them would do well to ponder over and 
try to answer. In the answer to those four «|nestions would lie 
compritcd thi> Mtintioii of all the troubles which laliour had to tackle 
with, lie wouhl not attempt that evening to deal u'ith those miphty 
issues. He would content himself merely with saying, a fea* worrls 
as to the relations that should lie )K.‘twen employer and employed and 
also aisnit the ntliliule of the getn'ral ymlilii; towjirrls Isith. lie 
pro|si8cd also to deal hrii'tiy wiili the <(iicstiun of wages and to 
I oiichnlc with a short history of the Labour Union orgiinixatinn in 
KngliViid. Taking the last topic first. cU, 

The H stoiy of Tia .'c Uaicni 

in England, the lecturer said that in 1014, the last normal yetr 
lieforo tiie War, there were in the Unitwi Kiniglom 11.1.5 Unions 
with a membership of forty lakhs. The income of some of those 
UniiHiK would stagger their iiiuigination. The Unioiis a'cre of 
varioiu kinds, such as for te.vi!c h-orkers. Engineers, CariH'iitcrs, etc. 
The iitefiiie by suWri|itioiis of the Engineers’ Union alone in 1014 
w;is ,£S3.1 lakhs. Tin.' otfieial yeiir-IxNik attributeil that enormous 
iiH reuse i.'i inonilM'rship to the industrial revival from 1910 onwards 
of which t’l ) marked features were .the pivvalenoo of disputes the 
oo uri'cnce of great National striki's and the steady growth 4>f the 
nnndg.aination movement. It was duo also to the growing fivling 
among tho workers tlmt only by in«histri.-il organisation coiikl organist’d 
4“ipilal bo (londiate)!.. foi'ling hail e.\pivsse«l itsidf in increased 

propitgandist activity aiM’hlso in the refusal of trade Unionists t«i 
work alongside of ntm-Unionists. When they were tol«l of tin- 
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fiUcoeM of the Labour Organisation in Europe they were nut to 
run away with the idea that from the first laltorr had an easy 
victory. The history of the movement could Im traced back 
to the 14th century, when varioiu regulations were ]<assed by 
the then powerful Capitalist Govcriinieuts to cumrtcl laliour to 
serve them at fixed terms which were not over lilienil from the 
workmen’s point of ^iew. Then combinations of workmen were 
made illegal. That law was repealed only so late as If'Jf. Even 
the amendment of 1856 left such combinations as criminal, as being 
in restraint of trade. It was only in 1859 that those combinations, 
were declared by the Courts to Ije not in restraint of trade, and’ 
persuasion not to be criminal. In 1875 the Criminal Law of Eng- 
land received certain modifications and especially as regards what 
a as known as “criminal conspiracy,” and an act which was not 
criminal if done by one man was not to he regarded as criminal 
simply Iwcause it was done by more than one. But intimidation 
was still penalised. It was only after the cnactmont of the Trade 
Disputes Act of 1909 that t>eaceful picketing wtis allowed. If such 
was the hard fight that lalx>ur had to put up in Europe, was it any 
wonder that 

The Indian Bureaucracy 

with its 0)1611 interest in the British trading classes in India Icoked 
on with disfavour the combinations of workman in this country 1 
However, the days when one could prevent ilio formation of such 
unions was now long jmst, and now whether they liked it or not 
they were obliged to recognise their Unions and deal with them. 
Still there was much to be done before their organisations could lie 
considered efficient or before they could say they had derived ever 
a tithe of the benefit that should accrue to them from concerted 
wtion. Their funds were very insignificant. There were many 
industries which had not their labourers organised. Even those 
who had been members for some time had not, he was afraid, fully 
realis^ their |)riviloges and responsilnlitics. There was as yet no 
otganisation which could link together the various labour organisa- 
tion of the country. Above all, there was no organ to voice forth 
the opinion of latour in Indio. The Labour Congress of England 
was a world known organisation counting its delgates by the thousand 
and tens of thousands with an efficient organisation to carry 
ou the work from year’s end to year’s end. There were pieties 
for t^ study of .economics of labour, such as questions of rise in rents. 
Ml prices of foodstuffs, clothing, ete. The Dcdly Herald, the labour 
®^»n of England, was a jKiwer in the land and it was fortunate that 
w labour people of England had interested themselves in the 
of liiduk Thore were unfortunately many who were under 
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tbe imprawiou that the chief Iwueiit to be derived from the 
formarion of a Labour Union woe either to facilitate goiiij; on strike 
or to get an incereaw of wages. . There coidd not be greater folly 
than that. Their success would and must depend upon the meusm-e 
of iiublic sympathy that they were able to enlist, and that would Im* 
possible only in case their cause was just. Trade unionism, it should 
be remembered, was not only to raise wages but to put down tyranny 
in the factory, for if democracy was good in the State, it was good in 
industry as well. Diving the lost few years the National Guild Idea 
had caught on in England and Mr. Orage, the Editor of New Age. 
the chief organ of< that part}', was a great friend of India. Guilde- 
men, in the words of an exponent — Mr. G. D. H.' Cole — advocated 
state ownership and guild management of industry, altolition of the 
wage system and the establishment of self-government in industry 
through a system of National Guilds working in conjunction with tbe 
Stater The future of laliour must depend upon organisation and its 
perfection and not upon strikes. An English writer siteaking about 
the recent increase of wag.^s characterised tbe same as obtained at 
the point of the bayonet. It was calculated that as a result of 
strikes 44 lakhs of workmen obtaincil increase of wages amounting 
to X763 lacks weekly. So strikes might be the western way but 
they were certainly not the Indian or the Satyagrahic way, which 
was based upon Ahimsa and convincing the public by sweet reason- 
ableness. The constant endeavour of the Labour Unions in this 
country should be not only to educate themselves into the uoccsstiry 
sl^If-discipline but also to educate the public os regards their 
,-;-attitude to labourers and labour movement. The Indian lomlei's 
had so far neglected tbe interests of labouers and what the labourer 
wanted was not charity W justice. They were often told that if 
labour' were given increased wages they would drink away the in- 
crease. It was a fallacious theory put forward only in the case of poor 
workmen. It wras complained that the workmen were ignorant snd 
illiterate, but the ((uestioii was who -made them so. Even elementary 
education was persistently denied to them. A merciless and sense- 
lass system of castes had stood in the way of ambitions young men 
rising to the heights to which their abilities and ambitions 
enisled them. It was ~the. duty of tbe members of the I nion 
to convince thiir employers that an accumulation of wealth was 
of little use to the owner unless togthcr with it he had commer- 
cial power over labour, and further that i>ower he could not 
have onlasB ho sought to purchase their willing obedience wbick 
would ha iH)ssilde only by the o.Ter of adequat'o wages and propt'i' 
treatnaut. Tha raal value of wealth depended on the 
attached to it. . Hctsiie trcMnres were heavy with human tears. 
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Mr. T. V. Kalyanaraadara Mtulaliar then moved the 

foUowfngieeoltttion: 

“That the Madrae Labour Union request their Pnaideut 
Mr. B. P. Wadia to plead the cause of labourers in India before the 
British labour party in England and the British democracy.” 

He said t^t the salvation of India lies with decisions ol the 
Parliament of Great Britain, and British Parliament consisted of 
representatives of the British public including the influential section 
of labourers. The Indian National Congress, the Home Buie League 
and other political parties were sending deputations.to England but 
it would not be appropriate to delegate the cause of labour in India 
tg^ny of those deputations. Indian leaders had so far neglected 
tM interests of Ijabourers. It was the undaunted, fearless and firm 
attitude of their Union President, Mr. Wadia, that stood the members 
in good stead through all their troubles arising out of strikes and 
lock-outs in the very first year of their existence. It was now 
a matter of history how Lord Peutlaud once persuaded Mr. Wadia 
to disband the Labour Union and how despite fear of serious 
consequences Mr. Widia stood firm by the cause of the labour 
movement. If their President had been some one other than W. 
Wadia, Lord Pentlaiid might have succeeded in his efforts. 
Mr. Wadia was their trusted leader and he was the fittest person 
who could represent the cause of Indian labourers in England. 

Mr. A. P. Parthasarathy Noicker, Head Jobber in the Carnatic 
Mill, seconded the resolution and i)ointed out some of the incoiiveni- 
cnees felt by the workmen owing to long hours of work in the Mills. 

Mr. M. Varadarajulu Naicker, Head Jobber, Buckingham Mill 
and Mr. S. Nagaiah Naidu, Time-Keeper in Carnatic Mill, support- 
ed the rasloution. 

The resloution was put to the meeting and carried unanimously 
edmist great acclamation. 

On May 3rd 1919 the Madras Labour Union presented an 
address to its President and some 6 to 7 thousand persons attended. 
Mra Besaut. Mr. John Scitrr, and other prominent Imbour leaders 
were present After Mrs. Besafitand Mr. Scurr had addressed the 
feting Mr. T. V. Kalayanasundaram Mudaliar presented the 
fmlowing address to Mr. Wadia 


Address to Mr. Wsdis. 

"Bslovko 8m,— W e, the mmbers of the Fwlras Lsbonr Union, beg to 
"• ear matitndc to yon for having oouscntjd to proceed t« EugUiul to 
gnevances before the British Nation. We rcqn' styontorepmieiit ns 
^---.0 ^labour Party Confosence, ti>c Trade Union Congress, the Parliamentary 
Trade -Unioii Congress and the Secretary to the Ubonr » 
thsir sympaUiles to ovr oanse. Yea are thoroaghly acquainted with 


lUee 
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ofur miouigrimimiiid wefaftfetfiogitento 70a a iMmonnitoi ezptaining 
thmt whidi we reqaest y<m to pnblifh wklelj for the infomiatioa of the 
Britiih people. We pray Gorl that He may affoni yoa a lale ami happy jonmey 
to EnglamC a tmcoufaful etay tlierei ami an early retnm to our midrt.” 

. Similar addresaea were pieaerited to Mr. Wadia^ on May 7ih 
by die Madraa Tramway men’a Union, Printera Union and other 
amilkr bodiea which Mr. Wadia had helped to build up. 


A Labour Protest 


Under the joint angpioes of all tiio Labour Unione of Indii 
• BiaM meeting was held in hfadrag on 29th September 1919 to 
protest againet the nomination of Mr. Joshi ‘by the GoTerument of 
India to the International Labour Conference, Washington, United 
States of Amarifti.. As Dr. Subramaniam could not come owing to 
bad health Mr. C. Sajagopalaebariar took the chair in his place. 
The objeotion to Mr. Joshi was that he was in no sense an elected 
representative of Labour and did not really know anything al^t the 
Itie and working of Labour in India. He himself bad said tbit 
the Oovemment of India had appointed him for reasons best known 
to themselves and did not claim to represent Indian Labour in the 
proper sense of the term. The action of the Gh>vernmeut in thii 
raapeot was at par with their whole policy, wherever Indians were 
otmoerned, of flouting public opinion. 


Thousands upon thousaiids of Labourers in Madias, Bomlsiri 
and elsewhere had elected Mr. Wadia as their representative and h* 
bid gone to America at enormous personal sacrifice to plead the 
of In di*" Labour but still Government did not heed them. 


The following resolution was put from the chair and earned : 

“That this general meeting of the members of all the labow 
huI ots in Madns strongly condemns thd action of the Government o> 
India in ignoring the representation of the Indian work-pe^ 
That tbs meeting respectfully requests the Imperial Cabiiiet w 
direot the Government of India to comply with the 
article 3 of the Draft Labour Convention by oonsultiiig sneb udw 
a HpiiiMriMt. in Ae country as are in emstenoe.” 

Sabaequentiy the Government of India i^pbinted Hr. Wedu 
an adbier to the to celled “Labour Bepreaentatives”, vU. p* 
Chattodf. LCAand Mr. N. Joshi, to the International Lab* 
Ooii{annea( 8 itPartIlp. 810 }. 



BengtJ Froviacial Gonfeience 

Mymensinih 19th April, '20 

(Piesidential address) 

“Two problems which orershailow ail others are before the 
C' iintry at the present moment, viz., 1 1 ) Montagu-Chelmsford 
Kclorin Scheme, and (z) the Act based on the lecommendations 
of the Rowlait Sedition Committee which has been lately placed 

on the Statute-book. 

‘‘Tlie Congress, in two consecutive sessions (i.e. at the special 
ss-b.si(in in Bombay and at the annual session in Delhi last year), 
ha.b expressed the countries considered vieivs with regard to the 
Scheme and some of you may think that it would be waste of 
lime to plunge once mure into a detailed discussion of its 
i>rovisions. While fully agreeing with this view I cannot let this 
iicc.-isii>n pass without refering to certain matters. 

"Some of us are of opinion that the Scheme dees not provide 
lor any real expansion of responsible Guvernmeiit, while others 
think that the Scheme is sufficient as a 6r»t step towards it and 
aic afraid that unless it is accepted as such there is every possU 
hiliiy of the British Parliament rejecting the Scheme altogether, 
on the ground that since the Scheme does not satisfy anybody 
it should not be given eiTect to at all. I am afraid I can not 
accept this latter view. On the face of the strong desire of the 
educated people of all classes and creeds of India expressed in 
clear terms for a Reform of the Indian Constitution in the 
direction of responsible Government, and in view of the pro- 
nouncement of the 29th of August 1917 made by the Secretary 
of State for Inuia and accepted by the Prime Minister and 
oy the other members of the British Cabinet, any 
apprehension that the question of the Indian ConstituHonal 
Reforms may be shelved by the British Parliament is to say the 
least, groundless. The British Government knows very well or 
plight to know that any whittling down of the Reform embodied 
■n the Scheme, leave alone the total rejection of the Scheme itself, 
would not be tolerated by the (leople of India. That this is not 
ffia view of mere agitators is evidenced by what His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaneer recently said at a banquet given to Lord 
speaking under a strong sense of dutv to 
t w King-Emperor and the Empire he wished to sound a solemn 
warning that if the coonsels of opponents of the Reforms were 
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followed feelings of bitter disappuntment and grievous wrong 
wouid' be dominant throughout India, Nobody could gauge (he 
full force of that disaffection but obviously in comparison with it 
the recent unrest would seem smalt. But if the British Govern, 
ment would only seize the occasion to diape the Reforms on bold 
and generous lines at the earliest possible opportunity they would 
conSrm the solidarity of the Empire by strengthening the most 
enduring ties between England and India— those of mutual trust 
and helpfulness. 

"I cannot leave this subject without refering to certain recent 
development in connection therewith. You have all heard of 
the formation of the Civil Service Association in different parts of 
the country. The position taken up by the Assocation bitefly 
stated is that the rights and privileges of the members on he 
Indian Civil Service should not be interfered with or even jeo- 
pardised by any scheme of reforms which may be proposed for 
the better administration of this country. We, who know the 
Civil Service bureaucracy, the spirit which animates its members, 
and its methods and traditions are not surprised at it. The 
bureaiicrac)', whatever its pretensions may be as we all know, 
rules the country not primarily for the good of the country but 
primarily for its own self-preservation and self-advancement. 
That is the principle of bureaucratic rule all over the world and 
the Indian Civil Service is no exception to it, 

’'From a draft memorial of the Indian Civil Service Association 
of Madras published in the press we have an inkling into the 
inner working of the Civilian mind 

(i) They object to 33 per cent of the superior posts being 
recruited from India at once, 

(а) They object to the superior posts going to the members 
of the Bar or the Provincial Civil Service. 

(3) They complain that members of the Indian Civil Service 
will no longer look forward to attaining positions where (hey 
could decide or help to decide policy. 

(4) They complain that a Civilian District Officer may have 

tOi|pve effect to policies diametrically opposed to his Britttn 
ideas. 

(5) They complain that a Civilian will be a mere machine, 
.,his advice will no longer be r^arded, his responsibility to the 
public will disappear, bis power and influence will have goi>*‘. ^ 

(б) inbqf complain that an English Civilian will not ha 
sufficient number (ff his countrymen to keep him company. 

( 7 ) Finally complain that tteir wives hate to be treaieo 

by Indian doGlo^ 
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“The above summar}* clearly indicates that what the Civilian* 
want i* to maintain their so>calied prestige, and to make their 
domination over the Indians a permanent affair. When ha* a 
bureaucracy willingly divested itself of -power ? When haa an 
autocracy welcome the coming of popular liberty ? History 
records no such event. We must therefore continue to agitate 
till our object is attained. It is true that agitation, which is not 
based “ on a good statement is a folly ; *’ but it is equally if not 
more tiue that “ a good statement ” as we have in the present 
instance, not supported by agitation is futile." 

“ Threatened Civilian Strike." 

'Then again the Civilians urge “The present Civilian should 
be given a chance of escape from an engagement the condition* 
of wliich, through no fault of his own, are to be so radically 
changed, and if the view is to be Sccepted that the experience 
and guidance of trained Civilians cannot at present be dispensed 
wiih, expediency requires that firm and definite steps should be 
taken to make toler.ible the position of those who remain. What 
we would ask is : — 

(it That wc may be told in explicit terms what is meant by 
the substantial improvements in the conditions of service (para. 
;t 8) and the special measures of protection (para. 325) to which 
the authors of the Report allude and whether the improvements 
(para. 318) are to benefit us or only our successors: 

(2) That such of us as are not prepared to make themselves 
pawns in what is termed in the Report one of the greatest poli- 
tical cx()eriments evei undertaken in the world’s history should be 
given the option of retiring on pensions calculated with reference 
10- their service and loss of prospects, or should be offered posts 
similar to those they now hold either at Home or in other parts of 
the British Empire ; and, 

(3) That the pensions of all members of the Service should 
be guaranteed to them by the British Parliameiii." 

Gentlemen, recent events in England and in other parts of 
Europe have made us familiar with strikes and lockouts, threa- 
tened or actual. But to speak the truth this vision of a threatend 
strike, engineered by Government servants, and connived at, if 
U('t encouraged, by their superiors, is an unprecedented pheno- 
menon in the whole history of strikes. This attitude of the 
Indian Civil Service would have been a matter of no concern to 
US, had it not been for the fact that His Excellency the Viceroy 
in a recent speech has openly supported it. In opening the last 
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lenioDi of the Imperial Legislative Council at Delhi, on the oth* 
of February last, HU Excellency observed as follows 

"Now with the introduction of responsible Government in 
India,* however limited at firsi, a change must - begin. If we set 
up ministers, ministers must administer ; and the permanent 
services must execute. That is so well accepted a maxim of our 
British polity that no one will dispute it. This then is my first 
proposition.” 

"But to suppose as has been alleged that we propose to dace 
the services as a whole in helpless subordination to inexperienced 
and possibly hostile ministers ; that we intend not merely to 
deprive them of power but to require them blindly to execute 
policies which they cannot reconcile with their self-respect is very 
seriously to misconceive our purpose. Let me explain at once 
why that is impossible.” 

"It is recognised at the irresent moment that the time is inn 
ripe for Indians to take over the entire management of the 
country. Every moderate and thoughtful Indian admits that 
truth himself. And Government, believe me, is not the rimple 
thing it may sometimes seem. The help of the service, tiaintd, 
efficient, impartial with their high standards of duty, of character, 
of the puiic interest is, absolutely essential if this vast experimem 
is to suceed. We cannot afford and we do not mean to lose them 
until India acquires, what she has not got at present, sc methuig 
approximately as good to put in their place. That is my tecrtid 
proposition. 

" Secondly, we do not intend to have the handing of the 
services wholly to the minister. We propose to instruct the Gov- 
ernor, in a published instrument, that we lay on him a personal 
responsibility for securing the welfare of the services. He u ill 
disallow proposals that aim or tend towards their disintegiation. 
The head of every department under ministers will have accees 
to the Governor. He will be in a position to represent difficulties 
to him before they become acute ; and it will be for the Governor, 
to deal with them by influence and pt rsuasion, and finally by 
tactfi4f> exercise of authority. Lastly we propose to secure all 
existing rights of appeal to the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State whenever an officer is prejudicially affected as 
regards emoluments or pension by a minister’s order.” 

’Time would not premit me to place before you the many 
objections and criticisms which may be made against the police 
which has been outlined in the i onion of the speech I have just 
quoted, I say, to b^n with, that it is humiliating to feel that such 
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is the present ascendancy of the Civil Service that Lord Chelms- 
ford, the head of the Government and the representative of His 
Majesty the King Emperor should be under the necessity of 
giving an undertaking to it however great many be its worth or 
however indispensable it may be to this country. 

’’After all is said and done, these gentlemen come out here not 
out of any love for this country, but to earn a living. In saying 
this I do not mean any disiespect to them, as we are all entitled 
to and ought to earn our own living. But what I do mean is to 
say that these gentlemen should realise what their position is in 
this country. We are grateful to them for the work which they 
have done for us, but our gratefulness will not prevent us f^rom 
seeing that they are well paid for and that their interests are not 
to be placed above all other intertsts. I regret that His Excellency 
the Viceroy did not take the opportunity of making this quite 
clear to the members of the Civil Service. On the contrary he 
went out of his way to appease their supposed injured feeling by 
holding out hopes and inducements which, if materialised, would 
be prejudicial to the welfare of the country and to the efficient 
working of the system of Government proposed to beset up 
the Scheme. We have not the remotest intention of depriving 
the present members of the services of any pay or pension 
to which they are entitled under the existing rules. No as- 
surance from the Viceroy was needed on this point. But as regard 
their future position under the ministers which His Excellenqy 
the Viceroy has indicated, we say that such a position, if tecurn 
to them, would be not only inconsistent with the self-respect of 
the ministers under. whom they will serve, but will render the 
working of the Scheme almost impossible. 

”It is obvious from the observations which I have placed before 
you that in order to maintain the self-respect of the ^rvices as 
well as their present power and position, the Governor will appoint 
only such men as ministers as will have the wisdom and tact to 
put up with them. In other words, not the best men of the 
country will be secured for serving the country but the men who 
will be considered the best from the point of view of the welfare 
*od the self-respect of the Service. Again, His Excelleney the 
Viceroy has told us that the head of every department will have 
*®c**s to the Governor. I ask you, is tlieie any man who will 
accept the position of a minister when he knows that his subordt- 
*tste* can directly approach the Governor and represent his 
*opposed grievances behind his back? And suppoM such a 
otinister could* be found, would you call him responsible to the 
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Council or to the people? Rather would' he not be res- 
poniii^ to the Civil Service ?” 

’’Before I leave Hie Excellency the Viceroy’i speech let me 
refer to another matter viz, the assurance given by His Excellenn- 
to those who have set themselves up as representatives of British 
trade in this country. Well, gentemen, these are his words: 

’’The Secretary of State and I have pledged ourselves in 
paragraph 344 to reserve to Government power to protect any 
industry from prejudice, attack or privileged competition. To' 
speak for myself, I believe this can be secured by embodying this 
undertaking in the instrument of instructions given to the 
Governor on appointment wherein he will be informed that 
His Majesty's Government - lay on him a responsiblity for seeing 
that the pledge is made good. With such a public document in 
his hands the Government with the Govenor of India and 
Secretary of State behind him, would be in a very strong position 
to resist all proposals of his ministers which appeared to him to 
be acts of hostility of British commerce. There will moreover be 
representatives of that interest sitting in the provincial chamber;, 
and I cannot do them the injustice of supposing that they will fail 
to bring any just grievance effectively to the Governor’s notice 
or if need be to remind him of his responsibility. 

”We have been given all along to understand that the object 
\of the Scheme is to place India on the rpad to responsible Govern- 
ment, But it is difficult to imagine how India would ever attain 
responsible Government, if the Governor will be in a position to 
override any measure which a minister may be advised to adopt 
in the interest of Indian commerce and industry. To make 
matters quite clear, His Excellency’s words leave no doubt in our 
minds that the representatives of Biitish interests will te in 
position to kill all Indian industrial activities on the merest 
pretence that they are acts of hostilities to the British commerce. 
More of this when I come to deal with the Report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission. 

’’Gentlemen, this is the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme revised 
and brought up to date. Its first appearance in July 1918 did not 
evojte much enthusiasm. But as it appears to-day modified as 
afoNsaid by His Excellency the Viceroy, I am afraid it will kill 
the U*tle enthusiasm which some of us felt for it. The situation 
is not so bright and hopeful. We roost be on oiir guard. We 
must clearly define what we want. And here I believe I voice tbe 
opinion of any countrymen when I say that nothing short of 
complete provincial •autonomy will satisfy us. 
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THE ROWLATTACT 

•t flAw pan on to what ii known ai the Rowlatt Act officially 
atyled the Anarchical and Revolutionary Crimea Act. 

Two quest iona have got to be considered : 

(1) Was this piece of legislation necessary ? 

(a) What are the chaura it has introduced into our criminal 
law add with what likely enect ? 

S r Williani Vincent in introducing this Bill remarked as 
follows 

“We had been unable effectively to cope with this movement 
under the normal Law. We had been foiled in all our efforts. 
We then took restrictive measures, and we have been or really 
the Local Government has been, singularly successful in dealing 
with it, I think if you read the Report the vital propositions are 
that under pre-war conditions the machinery of law and order 
was unfitted to co|re with lawlessness of a particular type ; that 
the coming of the war with its emergency legislation really saved 
the peace of India by providing machinery which could deal with 
this lawlessness ; and that it is unsafe for us now to revert to the 
previous condition of affairs, in which these anarchical forces were 
allowed unrestricted license to prosecute their designs. Itis on 
the basis of this Report that we have undertaken this legislation. 

From these words it is clear that the Government of India 
undertook this legislation in the belief that nothing short of 
measures calculated to seriously jeopardise and interfere with the 
personal safety and liberty of His Majesty's subjects would enable 
them to preserve law and order in this country. If this belief is 
seriously entertained by the Government then all we can say is 
that it furnishes a sad commentary on British Rule in this country. 
How is it one naturally asked that India whose people are pro- 
verbially noted for their sense of abhorrence of all violent acts, 
particularly violent acts directed against the established Govern- 
ment, how is it, one is tempted to ask, a people with su^ a 
temperament should have produced anarchists and revolution- 
aries ? The authors of the report of the Sedition Committee from 
which the Government have drawn their inspiration have entered 
into a historical survey of the revolutionary conspiracy in this 
country beginning with the public Ganapati Festival held in 1894 
in Poona and ending with the dastardly murder of Basanto Kumar 
Chatterjee in one of the public thoroughfares of Calcutta. 

'Tn tracing this history they have furnished us with the activi- 
ties and enterprises of the Chapeker brothers and Sabarker of 
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Fbooa, IhedoiDgsofSarindra and Jiof in the suburbs of 
Cakutti aod the speeches and writings of Tilak and Ssmaj and 
mridiis other peiaons. It is curious to observe that in their 
lengthy survey, they have hot ventured to examine' critically the 
acts and measures of the Government during the period in 
question with a view to discover to what extent if at all the latter 
contributed to the growth and development of anarchical and 
revolutionary spirit in this country. One would have exlccted 
that a Commission presided over by one of the judges of the 
King’s Bench Division of (he High Couit (.f England would 
try to penetrate beyond the police reports submitted to them 
and carefully and fearlessly diagnose the causes and agencies 
which we believe are responsible for this revolutionary disease. 
If they had done so, we ventui'e to assert, that their recommend- 
ations would have been directed not only to the restriction of 
individal liberty and safety but also, if not more so, towards the 
restriction' of Government high handedness and repression. The 
authors of the Report have gone so far back as 1894 in their 
history of revolutionary conspiracy, but so far as Bengal is con- 
cerned it can be said without fear of contradiction that there was 
no revolutionary crime and anaichy in this country till after the 
partition of Hengal. Who is morally responsible for this ? In 
answering this question I cannot do better than quote the follow- 
ing lines from the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohon Malaviya's 
speech in.the imperial Council on the 6th of February last 

"And this prepares us for answering the first question.- Was 
this piece of legislation necessary ? The officials tell us that it is 
necessary in the interest of peace and order but we aie convinced 
it is not necessary. Having regard to the fact that our rulers them- 
selves give us the assurance most of the causes to which we 
have alluded as responsible for the growth of anarchism in this 
country will before long disappear. Mr. Montagu and His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy have promised us substantial reforms in the 
direction of responsible Government. The Public Services Coro- 
minion have given us hopes of more extensive and lucrative 
careers lor our young men in the public services. And lastly the 
recommendation, of the Indian Industrial Commission have opend 
out for us a vista of commercial prosperity and indestrial revival. 
If these things are going to hapj^n in the near futute and there is 
no reason to believe that it is not likely, revolution and anarchy 
would die natural death What then is the necessity at this 
moment to pass this coercive law which, beside being subversive 
of all the principles e^kh we associate with the name of Britain 
is unworthy of a cit^hwd government ? 
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Bot thM it will b* nid, whatevw may ba thi fotara of 

Mwebisn in tbb coantry, how are the Goveranrat to dod with 

anarchism and iu protagoniite at the present moment? The 
answer to that is, to quote the words of The Hott'bleMr. Snrandra 
Nath Baneijee,” 

**The Defence of India Act will be operative six months after 
the conelnsion of peace. That will take us down to the end of 
the year. Therefore, at least up to the 31st of December 1919, 
no such law as the one that you are now proposing to enact 
'is needed. Then my Lord, there is the power of Ordinances 
which you have used so freely and so frequently and to such good 
purpose. You can revive the Defence of India Act by an Qrdi* 
nance which arill continue till June, 1920. Therefore my Lord, 
having regard to the powers which the Government of India at 
present possess, and which can be easily continued, it seems to 
me that no case has been made out for enacting a law of this 
kind, at any fate at this stage. *’ 

‘*Nor is this all. You have got in your armoury Regulation 
III of 1818. It is a part of the permanent law of the land, and 
you can set it in motion at any time you like. As a matter of 
fact, I think my Hon’ble Member will bear me out when I say 
that the most dangerous characters have all been interned undei 
Regulation III of 1818.” 

’’Having these extensive powers in hand, one is curious tc 
enquire what are the motives which have actuated the Govern* 
ment in passing this Act, in the teeth of unanimous opposition, 
on the strength of their official block ? I may tell the Government 
that we are not satisfied with the explanations .which have been 
given for the course that they have pursued. Armed with the 
powers they have got under the Act, they can restrain the overt 
acts of the people but they can not slop their thinking and guess* 
ing. 

”We pass now to the second question What are the changes 
it has introduced into our criminal law and with what likely 
effect ? 

’’The Act, speaking broadly, has introduced two revolutionary 
changes into the law of crimes in this country.^ The first is it 
has created a new Tribunal for the trial of certain offences menti- 
oned in the schedule, of the Act. On turning to the schedule, 
one finds that it includes offences which are offence^ 
against the state as well as other offences e. g. , mischief, 
trespass, grievous hurt, extortion, rioting, dacoity, culp- 
•thle homicide, murder and so on. There maybe some just’- 
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fication for a tribunal to try - offebces directed against the state 
such as waging war againrt the King, sedition and so on. But 
there is not even a shadow of justification for removing the trial 
of offences like mischief and house trespass from the jurisdiciiim 
of the ordinary Courts of the land to a tribunal specially established 
for that purpose. I know, it will be said that these offences will 
come within the jurisdiction of the new tribunal only when any 
of these c^ences are connected with any movement endangering 
the safety of the state. But the q-uesi ion is, who is to decide in 
a particular case whether the offence in question is so connected ? 
Section 2 of the schedule makes it quite clear that the executive 
is the sole and the final judge in this matter, aud who is this exec* 
iitive ? In ultimate analysis it is found to be no other c-erson than 
an ofiScer of the Criminal Investigation Department. 

’’The Hon’ble Mr. M. A. Jmnah has pointed out in another 
connection-- 

‘‘Well now, who will give the information to the local Govern* 
raent that a person is coiKerned with a movement of the kind 
defined ? Who will furnish the local Government with materials 
upon which the local Government will make its order ? I venture 
to say, my Lord, ij will be some Police ofiicer. Who else can it 
be, except somebody in the Criminal Investigation Department 
or the Police ? It is the Police who will furnish the local 
Government with information, ex-parte information and 
upon that itifoimation furnished by the police, the local Govern- 
ment will say, *'well, here we have got this information, we will 
make the order and the order is made and it is final.” 

”In this connection, I must bring to your notice the very 
important fact that an amendment was moved in the Select Com- 
mittee to the effect ” that luovided when the Committee convicts a 
person whether of the offence with which he was charged or of 
another, it shall record a finding that such olTvnce is connected 
with an anarchical or re voltii tonary movement. Needless to ray 
this amendment was not allowed. To us of course it causes nn 
surprise; fur notwithr'anding the Let that a judiciary has been 
set up to tiy certain ofieiices, the object of the Act is to make the 
judiciary a servant of the executive. 

'The executive can ret the judiciary in motion by a mere decla- 
ration hy the Local Government that in its opinion the trial of 
any person accused of a schedule oflence should be held in arcor- 
vlauce with the provisions of this part, i.e , part I of the Act. What 
guarantee is there that you and 1 may not be sent up for itnil 
under the prbvisioti of part 1 of this Act, if the executive on 
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nateri^ placed before it and considered exrarte ihoold l» 
Seated to expreu the opinion that the trial should be so held? 
But then you may say what harm ? You will be tried by a iribu- 
njwnsistingot three High Court Judges nominated by the 
Chief-jusiice. The procedure will be the procedure for the trial 
of warrant cases by Magistrates. You will be entitled to ask for 
an adjournment of 14 days and the Court shall comply with vour 
request, A ramplete lecord of the evidence of each witness will 
be kept in the manner directed by the Court. And lastly if you 
are innocent you have simpiy to step into the witness box and 
demonstrate the falsity nf the charge against you. But, gentlemen 
inspite of its many attractiuns I am not in love with the new 
tribunal and its provisions. 


The President then fully analysed the provisions of the Act 
and pointed out step by step the great danger t.. personal liberty 
which it threatens. He then touched upon the satyagraha and 
sVadeshi, imperative movement, Primary Education, Sanitation 
add other imperative needs of the coiimiy and then concluded. 

OOBClUBiOD. 


’i desire to impress upon you two things before 1 resume my 
scat. 

’’First you must learn to depend uron yourselves in matters of 
mass education, sanitation, trade and industry We can not look 
to the Government to render the people auy substantial help or 
encouragement in these direction. Up till now they had pleaded 
financial reasons for their inability to do much and whatever 
money was found was spent in the emoloyment of highly paid 
European officers without any real and substantial inipiovement 
being introduced. 

”1 do not know whether the Government’s pies nf want of funds 
is a sound one, but I am almost sure even if t he Government bad 
the necessary funds, the vested interests in this country as well as 
in England will stand in their way of adopting any measure cal- 
culated to advance the health and the material prosperity of the 
puoole of this country. 

Secondly I say that one object we should have steadily in view 
would be to make the G.ivernineiit of the country national. 
Make the Government your own and you will have the things you 
want. Money will be found, vested interests will be swept away, 
and the people will come into their own. 

”I know there are some, boih Englishmen and Indians, whe 
ntge upon us to refrain from all political agitation and to concen- 
ttate for the present our eflorts 011 such problems as socia 
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nooMtriiGtiM, bum oAociIoo, upitation and iDdntrial ivvival. 
TbPVfh I yMId to bom io my apprectttioo of tho impcutaBoo of 
tluNO prBUoBMi I toko this opportBoity of franklvexproNiogaiy 
opinion tbit oono of theio problems will ever be solved to onr 
MtiinetioB till we iMoire complete control over tbe Govemmeat 
of onf coontry. Tbit it no doubt a bold assertipn, but history bat 
made it abundantly clear tb^t a good Government it no subsdtuti 
tot Government 1^ tbe people, and that a Government not baaed 
upon (be will of tbe people, Imwever tuMt its intentiona may be 
can nener enter into that spiritual qrmpathy with tbe needs and 
aspirations of the people wbieh is the tine^oa>non of all Bn< 
coesaful adndnistration. Babde Mataram. 


Bengal Provincial Conference. 

Mymensingh — 19th April 1919. 

The Conference opened its' session on the 19th April 1919 and 
sat for 3 days. On the 6rst day it was announced to meet at 
1 P. M. but long before the appointed -time the huge pandal 
specially erected for the purpose was packed to its utmost capacity 
l^ere were about 700 delegates from over Bengal and the 
total attendance was some 5000 visitors. Quite a large number 
of ladies attended and took greater interest in the proceedings 
heretofore. At the appointed time the president Babu Jatra 
Mohon Sen, headed ^ the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
Rai Bahadur Shama Charan Roy, and ex-presidents Messrs. C. R. 
Das, Akhil Ch. Dutt, B. Cjhackerverty, and Rai Jatindranath 
Choudhury, entered the pandal in procession and was accorded a 
warm reception. Shouts of “Bande Mataram" and “Alla-ho-Akbar’’ 
rang throughout the vast gathering. 

Mr. B. Chackervarti proposed and the Hon’ble Mr. Fazlal 
Huq seconded that Babu Jatra Mohon Sen do take the chair. 
Tite proposal was received with loud applause. T%e President 
then read, his address. The fdlowing resolution were passed 
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Balm B. C. Pal moved 

a. in view of the unfulfilled pledges given of the iMms 

and liberties uf the Indian citiMns in the Charter Aet of ifissTthe 
Queen’s Proelaniation of 1857, the King's Proclamation 1910 
and 191 1 and the Government of India Act of 1915, this Coate. 
ence demands a clear Declaration of Rights of the people of Ind ia 
by a Statute of Parliament enacting— 

(a) That all Indian subjects of His Majesty and all the sub* 

jects naturalised or resident in India are equal before the Law, 
and there shall be no penal nor administrative law in force in this 
country, whether substantive or procedural, of a discriminative 
nature ; ^ 

(b) That no Indian subject of His Majesty shall be liable to* 
suffer in liberty, life, propeity, or in respect of free speech or 
writing, or of the right of assoriation, except under sentence by an 
ordinary Court of Justice, and as a result of lawful and open trial ; 

(c) that every Indian subject shall be entitled to bear arms, 
subject to the purchase of a licence, as in Great Britain, and that 
light shall not be taken away save by a sentence of an ordinary 
Court of Justice ; 

(d) That the Press shall be free, and that no licence nor 
security shall be demanded on the registration of a Press or a 
newspaper ; 

(e) That corporal punishment shall not be inflicted on any 
Indian subject of His Majesty save under conditions applying 
equally to all other British subjects. 

Mr. C. R. Das moved 

3. 'That this Conference affirms the resolutions on the Indian 
constitutional reforms passed by the Indian National Congress 
at Delhi in December 1918 and urges His Majesty’s Government 
in England to apply the principle of self-determination to India 
in the solution of the Indian constitutional problem.” 

He said that this resolution on constitutional reform was passed 
in the Bombay Congress and reaffirmed in Delhi. If the Con* 
gress which had been urging for the last thirty-three years for 
self-government, after mature consideration adopted this resolu* 
tion, they must not say that the Congress was wrong. Absolute 
piovrcial autonomy was of urgent necessity. He would say 
that unless provincial autonomy was given any reform would be 
of no avail. They might get control of education or sanitation, 
but if the life of the nation was crushed what was the good of 
education and sanitation? Unless they had power to protect 
themselves from the police there was no necessity of reforms. 

W^i8. 
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4. **Tliat tbb CoDference appt«daae« th* opportnitiM 
afforded to tba Bengalee people to eoliit in the Bengalee BhttaiioD, 
the lodiaii De/ence Force and the Bengri Llgm Honrs end 
demands that the Go\eii.intnt should be pleated to rtcegnise and 
give 'effect to (he rights of qualified Bengalees to enlist in all bran* 
cites cf His Msjesiy’f Army and of the Na\y and Air seniceand 
urges that in letpecj of pay, pioinotim and status, they be 
placed on a footing of equality vrith His Majesty’s European 
subjects. 

Thai this Conference further urges that at least one Battalion 
or the Bengalee people be permanently established and maih- 
•ttiinedasa branch of His. Majesty’s army and that qual.fied 
Bengalees be admitted to His Majesty's commission in the ainiy 
and for their training a well-equipped College be established in 
Bengal on the lines of institutions tor the purpose in England. 

Mr. B Chakravarty moved the next resolution 

5, ‘‘(a) That this Conference solemnly declares that the 
Anarchical and Revclutionary Crimes Act. 1919 is a gross violation 
of the fundamental rights of a citizen to a regttlar and open trial, 
rafeguarded by a wholesome body of rules of evidence, and with 
free access to all paitacularly of facts to be taken into considera- 
tion against him befote he can be deprived of his personal liberi y as 
a criminal offender, and that Ihe passing of the Act against the 
nnited opposition of the whole corruti y Ihrongh liidian rolilical 
•organisations, iiumtotis public meetings, irnprccederited in - their 
vastness, and noii-tifficial Indian members of the Imperial Lcgisla 
rive Council without a single exception, n-as subversive of the 
principles of liberty and justice, and destructive cf the elementaiy 
tights of citizenship guaranteed by Royal Pioclamations and this 
Conference therefore most humbly beseeches .His Most Gracious 
Majesty and K*ng Emperor to be pleased to signify through His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council His dii allowance 
of the said Act, 

(b) That tliis Conference urges on the Government to 
remove from the Statute Bonk the Defence of India Act, Bengal 
Regulation III of 1818, the Press Act, the Seditious Meetings 
Act. the Criminal Law Act' of 1913 and oilter similar repressive 
ineMures curtailing the liberty ol the subject, and to enter on a 
policy of trust in the administration of liie countiy. 

(c) This Conference further urges upron the Government that 
.til pet sons interned or externed under the Defence of India Act 
or all perrons dealt with under the above mentioned regulations, 
.nrd all poltfical prisoners should at ones, be set ai liberty with a 
view to ensure the success of condilioinl reforms 
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At an urgent general meeting of the Madras Liberal League 
held on September 2nd with Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar in the chair, 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

I. The Madras Liberal League has learnt with feelings of 
surprise and of regret that the Government of India intend to 
introduce during next session of the Viceregal Legislative Council 
an Indemnity Bill for legalising the actions of the officers concerned 
in the introduction and administration of Martial Law in the Punjab. 
In %iow of the fact that Commission of Enquiry promised by the 
Kceretary of State has not yet been appointed, and that the findings 
of the Commission will have a most important bearing on the 
questioii of the necessity for the introduction of Martial Ijaw and 
the promulgation of the various orders parsed thereunder and 
the reasonableness or otherwise of the conduct of those concerned in 
their administration, the League is of opinion that the introduction 
of an indemnity Bill at this stage is highly premature and impolitic, 
is bound to impede the work of the Commission and discount its 
conclusions beforehand in the eyes of the public, and will tend to 
uiidcnnii'.e the faith of the people in the impartiality and justice 
of the British Government and affect its prestige. 

II. The Madras Liberal League is of opinion that the Com- 
mittee which has been appointed to enquire into the administration 
and organisation of the Army in India is unsatisetory in comiKwition 
in that it includes Sir Michael O’Dwyer whose meth^s of adminis- 
tration and {HTonounced hostility to Indian aspirations have caused 
wide dissatisfaction and no provision is made for the due represent- 
ation of Indian interests. The League urges that the Committee 
should lie enlarged by the addition of ropreaentative Indians and 
ruling chiefs an'* that it should be instructed to enquire into and 
r>!|<ort upon the extent to which the higher ranks of the Army in 
all branches should -be thrown open to Indians. 

HI. The IllBfcbras Libert League prays that the Secretary 
of State win be ^stoed to insist that in the Commission to be 
to empshBe into the grievances of Indiats in South Africa, 
rse Indian repreegnfatives sh^d be equal in number to . the re- 
V^ntalhres of Sootih Afinnan Union and that the operation of the 
^etie Trading aiud: Landowning Act passed by the Union Pariia- 
vaiit should be suapeuded pending the Beport of the Commission. 
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lY. The hfednu Libotal Les|ne prays that befcwe handing 
Cterman Sonth-'West Africa to the Sooth African tJnion, Hjg 
M^ips^s Government will be pleased to insist on the recognition of 
the civil and political equality of tiie Indian subjects of Hig 
Majesty and their right to settle in the country. 

V. The Macirss Liberal League considers it necessary that tbo 
terms of mandates of types 11 and C to be issued in respect of 
the German Colonies, should be modified so as to cleirly and ex- 
pressly provide for the recognition of the rights of His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects to free immigration and complete equality of civil 
and political status with British born subjects. 

VI. The Madras Liberal lieague prays that German East Africa 
may be reserved for Indian colonisation and handed over to the 
Government of India under the appropriate mandate. 

VII The Madras Liberal League urges the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State to take prompt measures for the 
expeditiotts release of the Indian Labourers in Fiji from their 
indentures. 

YIIL The Madras Liberal League appeals to His Msjesty’ii 
Government to use all their influence to prevent the dismember- 
ment of the Turkish Empire and the transfer of the homelands of 
the Turkish nation to other nationalities. 

IX. That in response to the appeal of Swami Sradhanands, 
for relief to the sufferers in the Punjab, the Madras Liberal Ijeaguc 
do open a subscription list, and the amounts collected be remitted to 
Mr. Tlwari of the servants of India Society who is in charge of the 
distribution of the funds. 

Madras Provincial G>nference 

Txichinopoly— August 22nd, 1919 

The 25th. Mad^ Provincial Conference met at Trichinopely 
dl August 22nd and continued for the next two days. The Hon- 
Mr. K. y. Bangaswamy Aiyaugar, chairman of the rcee(^io» 
committee welcomed the delegates in a short address. The Hor- 
Dowan Bahadur Desikachariar proposed the Hon. Raja of Ewma*' 
to the chair. The proposal was seconded by Mr. S. Ka8tiirirs|'i>'* 
Aiyangar and other speakers. The Hon. the Raja of Ramiiad tlu'" 
took l^e chair and read his long Presidential Address, dealing 
thoroughly yritii the burning topics of the day, specially t>-oK’ 
regarding the airirs of the Punjab. 
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0.1 I lie second day the uroceediags began al noon. The 
presidenl moved the loy;.l.y resoluti )!i and also one expressing 
soirciv al tlie de.itli of Nawab Syed Mahatninad and Dr. Nair. 

Fandp.meatal Rights 

Dr. Subbar.iyan, Z-*miiidar of Kiiimramangaiam, next moved 
the loll.nviii'' lesolitlion : 

“This ConferMice !ciura'c*s ihe res hit ions of the Indian 
National Congress and the .-Ml Indi 1 Muslim League and expresses 
its emphatic opinion Liai. no statute amending the Government 
of India .\ct will ho f.ii.i!sfa..tory unless there is in it a guarantee 
of the f illowing (undaineivul rights : 

(a) that al' Indian !.ul>jccts r.f His .Majesty an J all the subjects 
naturalised or rcsid jtu in India are to ial h. lMe the law, and 
there .dial! be no i.enal nor adnnniblrative ! jw in l.wce in this 
countiy wliellier suhstaiUive or proceduial of a discriminative 
natnie: 

(•j) (hat no Indian subject t-l I lis .Majesty shall Ire liable to 
sin^i in libertj’, life, piopcity < r in resteci < I Iree speech or 
writing or of association, cxc-pt un.ier ss iiciice by an ordinary 
Cc'u'l of Justice and as a result o! lawful and oi'eii trial. 

ic) that eviry Indian s-.i'j 'C' >h. Ii I'.e t'liitled to bear arms, 
subject to the purcliase of a licen.'-< as in (heat Britain and that 
liKbt shall not be taken away ex-.'epl by a sentrtice of an ordinary 
Coiiil ot Justice. 

(d) that the Press sbal! 00 fito and tb.: no licence or 
security shall be demanded on the registiatioii of a press or a 
iiew>p.!|'er ; 

(et that cirtioral punislfUirMit shall net 1 e infhcte.l on ?nv 
Indian subject of His Maj-vs-y, save under conditimis applying 
tqiially to all other British S ihjecls, 

Fuajttb AlTdirs 

Mr. S. Kasim II angT Ijcngar moved : 

‘■riiis Conference express, s its tier.psy iip:il by with our oun- 
iiy-ineii in the Punjih in their uiihapp}’ and liistrcsscJ condition 
consequent on the Prodcmali.-n rjf .Martial I/iw. at once uncalled 
for and uncoi)Stitution.i!, and the manifold suffeiings caused by 

its adininisiralioii. 

“That this Conference deplores the delay in announcing the 
formation of the promised Commission of enquiry by the Secre* 
I'f State for India and in view of lire substitution of the 
ordinary Courts of Justice by Martial Law Commissions and of 
J®. convictions made and sentences passed by the said tribunals 
•bich have shocked the public mind and aroused widespread 
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indigmlion tfaroogliout the countrjv urges that such a CommU- 
don should be appointed without any further delay by His 
MJesty’s Government and should consist of persons wholly 
unconnected with the Indian Administration and commanding 
pidriic confidence, of whom not less than ooe>half should be 
Indians, that it should hold an open public inquiry, and that it 
should have power to annul and revise sentences passed by the 
Martial Law Commissions and other officers specially empowered 
in this behalf. 

*‘This Conference places on record its appreciation of Sir 
Sankaran Nair’s services to the country and in particular, his 
resignation of the office of Membership cf the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council as a protest against the policy pursued by the 
Government of the Punjab in promulgating and maintaining 
MarUal Law, and its reverential admiration of the action taken 
by our great national Peot, Or- Rabindranath Tagore, in resign- 
ing his Knighthood as a protest against the policy of the 
Government in this behalf. 

A Beuftkion 

When the President stood up and was about to put the 
resolution to vote, Mr. T. C, Vydhinatha Aiyar asked the Presi- 
dent if he could move an amendment. 

The President said that he did not receive any amendment. 
Thereupon the mover said that he had given the amendment 
to the Secretary. 

Dr. Rajan, Seaetary, who was sitting near the President's 
table said that he had lost it. 

The mover of the amendment expressed his surprise that 
such an important paper should be so lightly let off. 

Dr. Rajan apolt^ised and said that be bad lost it somewhere 
and it was not intentional on his part. 

Thereupon the President asked what the amendment was. 

Mr. 'T. C. Vydbinatba Aiyar said that he had a copy and got 
upon Che dais. He was about to read ,it when the President 
snuited to see the copy. The President read it and consulted 
MgM of his firHmdl on the dais. After some consultation the 
Ptesidieot asked the mover if he could not move it as a separate 
propoiitijOOe 

Mr. Vydhinatfaa Aiyar replied that a resolution could not ^ 
bmigM jmore the Conference without bang first considered 
M thn Bnmeets Committee. He said that be uras not a member <i> 
tN S^jmCoMmitteir, He sHd that the amehdinent was in ordw 
and he had tARHf rkht to move it. He saw near bis seat a pja^ 
banging urbarihi m words *‘We demand justice” was found. 
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If that placard bad not been placed by the Reception Committee 
on the platform he would not have seen it and would not have 
moved the resolution. That was an amendment which should 
be moved by leaders. But as nobody was forthcoming he 
ventured to move the amendment. 

The Amendment 

Mr. T. C. Vydhinatha Aiyar then moved the following 
amendment 

After the last sentence in the resolution clause (a) add the 
following : This Conference is of opinion that His Excellency 
Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy of India, should immediately be 
recalled for having lost the confidence of the Indian public by 
his indifference and incompetency to control the illegal action of 
the late Lieut. Governor of the Punjab, thereby endangering 
the safety of the British Empire and causing irremediable suffer* 
ing and anxieties to the people of the Punjab. 

In doing so he made a spirited speech in Tamil in the course 
of which he said that the action of the Viceroy had been strongly 
condemned by the President in his important address, as well as 
by Dr. Varadarajuin Naidu. If the people thought that what 
the Viceroy did were all right let them m tve a resolution congra- 
tulating him. If they did not, he was not particular about that. 
But if the people thought that what the Viceroy did was wrong 
let them unmistakably express it. 

The speech was punctuated by enthusiastic cheers. 

k gentleman from the platform seconded the resolution 
and another delegate supported the resolution, Meanwhile the 
audience was continuously cheering, for no question of public 
importance so much agitated public mind as the heartless in action 
of the Viceroy during the late Reign of Terror in the Punjab. 

The President then rose and said that as there was some doubt 
as to the necessity of that amendment in that resolution he 
would consider it with his friends. He then adjourned the 
Conference for half an hour for consultation. 

When the Conference reassembled the President said that 
opinion was divided as to whether it would be advantageous 
to have the amendment to that resolution. If the mover 
would very kindly agree to submit his motion to the 
consideration of the Subject Committee he promised that 
ewry consideration would be given to the subject matter 
k Ptopoaition and if necessary it would be brought before 
them in the shape of a separate proposition the next day.^ He 
Would himself place the matter before the Subject Committee. 
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Mr. Arunachala Sjstri said that the ttatherins; was prepared 
Ic leax'e the matter to the Subjects Committee in case it w.i'i 
leu to them to decide the \vi>rdiii,s! of the amend.ment. Thev 
wanted the recall of the Vic^ioy. If thaMvas the question left 
to the dttermiiialicn of the Subject Cemmittee they would all in 
a body op; ose it. 

The President sai'! ih'il he -.athfc.c 1 tliat the popiil.ir opinion 
was for bringing the tuattci as a separate resolution. A delegate 
stoed up and said that they were n at paiticidar about the 
opinicn of any but the President. They wanted a dtfiniic 
ruling from the chair. The President in exercise of the power 
conferred on him. moved e.ach clause as independent resolution 
and took votes. 

When the first clause was passed as a separate resolution, Mr, 
Vydhianatlia Aiyar said that it was there that he had to move 
his amendment. 

The Preiident ruled it out >. f order. 

Mr. N. S. Ratiiaswami Iyengar asked what they were to do 
if the Subjects C' minicce ' refused to mo^e it as a separate 
resolution. 

The President asked thtni to verv kindly give him 'ndulgei-'i; 
and to wait till tlie next luorning. If the Subjects Committee \v..< 
opposed to it it was for them to condder whether they should 
press it. Theref ie, Ite lequesled them to very kindly j ' stpone 
the coiisideratioM of the matter till the iKxt day. 

The other clauses were tion passed. 

Rowlatt L&ws 

The Hon, Mr. B. V. Narasimha Alvar moved : 

*• This Conference places on rcc rd : — 

fa) Its emphatic protest and strong condemnation of the 
Criminal Emergcmcy Powers .Act i of i 9 iQand the Bill to provide 
for amendment of the Indian Penal Cede and Code of Ciiin'nal 
Procedure, the former of which has beeti rushed through the 
the Supreme Legislative Council and passed into law in defiance 
of dlianimous Indian opinion. 

(b) its strong feeling that these measures of legislation are 
unparalleled in the legislative history of any civilised country, 
cast an undeserved slur on the loyalty of three-hundred millictis 
of people, amount to an indictment against the whole nation, 
substitute ill effect the rule of the executive for that cf the law, 
destroying thereby the very foundations of personal freedom and 
dvilliberty, are sabversive of the order of things lecognised and 
acted upon in and civilised countries, and will, retard all 

ordered political prrgress ; 
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(c) its firm resolve that a persis ent agitation should be carried 
cn throughout the country for the repeal of Act i of 1919 an>) 
fur the abandonment of the other Rowla'.t Bill ; 

(d) its complete and unbounded confidence in Mahatma Gandht 
and its full and hearty support of the action taken by him t.' 
make the Government give (iTect to public opinion in regard to 
these laws. 

Mr. S. S. Bharathi seconded, and Messrs. K. Srinivasa lyeng.ar. 
T. V. Gopalaswamy Mudaliar, ' I.akhmiv.irah Iyengar and Mr. 
K. M. Acharya spoke on the resolution strongly supporting it. 

(Then follow a long list of Natimialist dein ind of Reforms in 
the India Council, Governtnent of India, Provincial Governments 
etc, on lines of the Congress- Le.ague proposal). 

Reforms 

M', Iv. R. Gutnswaini Aiyar moved the follotving lesidution. 

" This Confeitnce is of opinion that the Reform Bill introduced 
in the Parliament is unsatisfactory and disappointing and that the 
same »hould be tnodilied so as to embody the dt;m.inds of thr 
Inili.'.n National C-rogress and the All India Modem League held 
at Di-llii in Drcember last and urged in the mciiiotandutn submit 
led by the Congress Deputation. 

The President before proceeding wi h the work said that 
bitforc he resumed thedebate on Reforms he wished to make a 
itaument. According to the pium'se given to them the pre- 
viorts day the resoltilion biuught fiuward hy Mr. Vydliinatha 
Aiyer was duly considered ia the Subjects Committee and Mr. 
Vydiiiiiatha Aiyer himself was he-ird. Tire views of some of the 
e.\perienced and senior members were heard and for very g»cd 
ie.tsons Mr, V’yiihinatlta Iyer himself had very kindly withdrawn 
the motion. That was all what he had to say on the matter. 
He had received after coming to the C* itference a communi- 
cation signed by a very large number of people with the request 
that the Conference should go into the Sirbjects Comni'liee. 
He did not k' Ow what was meant by Subjects Committee. He 
had heard of a Conference going into a Committee. 

Mr. N. S. Ramaswami Iypng.ar said that if the President 
l ermiited tho.se who had signed the communication they would 
explain it 

The President said it would be absolutely ultra vires to 
consider asiy pro'sosal of that kiml at that stage. 

Mr. N. S. Ramaswami Iyengar sirbiuiited that it was only a 
•natter of tight on behalf of the delegates. It would be explained 
that it was net ttllret vires. 
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Mr. Ramaiirami lyeagar then went up the dais and said that it 
was a matter of procedure based upon the constitutional rules 
which .were all printed in English. It said that no resolution could 
be brought before the Conference without its being placed before 
the Subjects Committee. The President objected to his making a 
speech and asked Mr. Ramaswami Iyengar to explain the matter 
to him 6rst. Then they privately discussed the matter. 

The President after hearing the explanation said that it might 
be ri||lh to propose that the whole Conference should go iut > a 
committee. But when -the subject was one which was not found 
in the agenda he did not think they could go into a Committee. 
As Mr. Vydhinatha Iyer had withdrawn it, it would look more 
expedient that such a motion should not be brought forward. He 
would only appeal to them to take his advice kindly in the spirit 
in which it was offered. He had very good reasons to believe after 
hearing Messrs. Kasturiranga Iyengar and C. Vijaraghavachariar 
that it was unnecessary, imprudent and immature at that 
moment. Under those ciicumstances it would be absolutely 
ttUta vhes to ask the Conference to go into a Committee. If Mr. 
Ramaswami Iyengar pressed it he was obliged to rule it out of 
order. 

Mr. Ramaswami Iyengar:— You can rule it out of order. 

President;--! do not think the house could go into the Subjects 
Committee in as much as the resoution was not in the 
agenda. 

Cable to England 

Mr. C, Vijayaraghava Chariar moved 

*‘This conference authorises the President to send a cable to 
Lord Selbournr, President of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
the Right Hon. the Prime Minister, Right Hon. the Secietary 
of State for India, Hon. Mr. Patel, Secretary, Congress Deputation 
in England, Hon. Yakub Hasan and the Editor of India.'' 

This message was a summary of the important resolutions 
passed in the Conference. It was proposed by Mr. Vijayaraghava 
chariar, seconded by Mr. Joseph, supported by Mr, Miriuzi 
Sahab and passed. 

The following resolutions were put from the Chair 

*'This Conference requests the Government to devise measures 
for giving immediate effect to the much-needed reform for the 
separation of the Executive and Judicial ^dctions.. 

' ^'This Conference reiterates that the amendments in the Keli- 

S ibus Endowments Act long contemplated, cannot any longer be 
elayed and urges ob the Government the necessity for taking 
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caily the matter ai necessary permiuion has s inc e 

been obtained from the Secretary of State. 

“This Conference requests the Government to take immediate 
steps to avoid ovei crowding of third class compartments in view 
of the comfort and convenience of third class passengers, to run 
sufficient number of trains to provent this overcrowding and to 
discontinue the system of reserving third class anepininoAj^tion 
for Eurasians and East Indians so long as there is no difference 
of fares between an ordinary third class passenger and an Eurasian 
third class passenger fare to justify this special privilege. 

(<i) This Conference is emphatically of opinion that the 
orders under the Defence of India Act passed against Mr, Gandlii 
■are absolutely unwarranted and undesirable and should be imme* 
diately rescinded. 

(b) that there should be a general amnesty and full pardon 
for all political prisoners and release of all internees, 

(c) that Messrs. Muhammad Ali and Shaukat AH should be 
released immediately, the circumstances alleged by the Govern* 
ment for their internment having ceased to exist. 

and (<0 that the orders of externment and internment against 
Messrs. Horniman, Lajpat Rai, Chenchiah, Seth Sen, and others 
should be revoked and cancelled. 

‘‘That this Conference enters its emphatic protest against the 
enactment of the Asiatic (Land and Trading^ Amendment Act by 
the Union Parliament of South Africa which is a flagrant violi* 
tion of the fundamental rights of British Indians in South Africa 
and would certainly result in a few years in reducing the South 
African Indians to a state of helotry without status, rights of 
propel ty or profession, not to speak of the rights and privilegn 
■of British citizens, and diive them away from the country of their 
birth and domicile to seek in India new homes and suffer great 
hardships. 

(b) This Conference is further of opinion that the Act is 
based upon a gross misrealing of the agreement arrived at by the 
Settlement of 1914. 

(c) This Conference urges o.n the Imperial Government to 

interfere and veto this law which was rushed through when this 
country was pre*KCupied with grave domestic question of 
supren^e importance, and which is sure to produce the greatest 
indignation throughout the land. . r 1. 

“This’ Conference enters its protest sgainst the action of the 
Ceylon and Madras Governments in conducting secrrt negotiatiims 
with each other with a view to the enactment of a labour law wr 
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Ceylon with the object of facilitating the stipplv of regulated 
Indian labour to Ceylon and urges the Madras Goveniment to 
convenes Conference of the lepresentaiives of the peotvle and of 
the Government to examine the terms of the proposed ordinance 
and report as to tite extent to which they are alctilatcd to 
ameliorate the admittedly deplorable and humiliating condi- 
tions, economic and to which they are notv subjected in tlie 
planting Uirea in Ceylon. 

“This Conference urges that unless and unti! the conditions ct 
decent existence, adequate wages and normal dvic freedom are 
established by tlie Ccylmi Government, the Government of 
Madras should take power hy necessary legislation to continue 
the prohibition of emigration of Indian labour to Ceylon and to 
iay down the ciiulitions under which labour recruitment to 
Ceylon from this Province should be permitted. 

“This Conference furtlier insists that the services of Mr. C. I' 
Andrews should be availed of and that a report from 'him 
regarding the conditions of Indian labour in Ceylon should be 
made the basis of the settlement of this vexed question. 

“This Coufereni.'e views with comiderable regret and 
apprehension the intimation received that the Fiji Government 
has postponed the cancelKnion of the Indian indentures and 
records its mrst emphatic protest against any weakness on the 
part of the author it ies in dealing with this question of self-retpect 
to the Indian nation. 

“That this Coufetence str.'ngly condemns the procedure 
adopted ill the Kataipur Riots Case of applying the provisions 
of the 'Defence of India Act for trying the accused by a special 
tribunal and appeals to thrs Lieutenant-Governor of the 
United Prr virucs and the Viceri-y to revise the convictions and 
sentences. 



Bengal Presidency Hoslem League 

The ann\ial fessiotj of the Bengal PresMency Moslem League 
was held at Myniensingh on 22 April, 1919. 

Mauivy Abdul Khalcque,ihe chaiiman of the Reception Com- 
miltee, in a short speach welcomed the * 3 elegales. The President, 
Mr. Mir Mahommed Massih, Bar-at-law, a brolher of the 
Hon'ble Nawab Shamshul Huda, delivered a vigi^rous speech, 
demanding the rights of the Mahomedans emphatically, taking 
the members of his community to task for their present attitude 
of apathy,, which was in a way responsible for retarding the 
normal rate of progress of the country ; he condemned in 
severe terms tlie Press Act and the Rowlat Act. He warned 
his CO religionists that if they behaved as they were doing the 
time TOiilJ come when future generations of Mahomedans 
will luing down their head in shame and will set apart a black 
chapter to therr pcqietuai and iseinal discredit* 

Most of the resolutions passed by the League and the 
Provincial Conference were practically on the same lines. 
Bift the resolution round which centred the most iniense interest 
was the one protesting against the contemplated dismemberment 
of the Ottoman Empire. The honour of the Khalifa is dearest 
to the heart of Mahomedans and naturally they regard 
the attempt to take away some of his possessions from him as 
tending to lower him in honcur ard prestige. The resolution 
was moved by Maulavi Najmuddin Ahmed, who in a Urdu 
speech explained the subject to his audience. He was seconded 
by Maulavi Mahommed Akram Khan, editor of the Muham- 
madi ” wlio delivered a powerful speech in Bengali, which was 
listened to with rapt attention not only by the Mussalmans but 
by the Hindus also and at limes his 5;ccch drew tears from 
people belonging to both creeds. 

The following are some cf the most important icsolutions 
passed : 

1. That the report of the Secretary be adopted. 

2. That the Bengal Presidency Muslim League, being srtong- 
ly of opinion that the continuance of the Sovereignly oi in^ 
Sultan of Turkey, the Khalifa of Islam, over the Jazira uj 
Arab as de6ned by Muslim authorities and divines is essential 
to the maintenance of the Khalifat, hereby places on rec.ird 
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its emphatic protest against any attempt to weaken the author- 
ity of the Sultan over the said territories inasmuch as any 
such attempt would affect the religious beliefs of the Mussaiman 
in the teachings of the Shariat and thereby produce an adverse 
' effect on the devotion of the community to the British Throne. 

3. That the Bengal Presidency Muslim League records its 
most emphatic protest against the passing of the Anarchical and 
Revolutionary Crimer Act comnionly called the Rowlitt Act 
and the introduction of the Criminal Latv Amendment Bill in 
the Imperial Legislative .Council in utter disregard of public 
opinion as being subversive of all the principle of liberty and 
justice and as constituting an unjust interference with the rights 
and privileges of the Indian subjects of his Majesty and urges 
upon the Government the repeal of the Act and the abandon- 
ment of the Bill. 

4. That in view of the most bitter feelings in the country 
against the Rowlatt Act and the Bill, the Bengal Presidency 
Muslim League strongly condemns the conduct of the Mohe- 
madan representatives of Bengal in the Imperial Legislative 
Osuncil in not opposing the said measures, inasmuch as their 
failure to offer such opposition as was due amounts to a culpa- 
ble neglect of their duties as members of the said council. 

5. That the Bengal Presidency Muslim League affirms and 
endorses the resolutions on the Scheme cf Reforms adopted 
by the All-India Muslim League at its annual session helffat 
Delhi in December 1918 and records its deliberate opinion once 
more that nothing short of full autonomy in the Provinces 
would satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the Indian people. 

6. That the Bengal Presidency Muslim League expresses 
its deep disappointment at the persistent refusal of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal to hold a public enquiry into the Calcutta 
disturbances of September last in spite of the repealed prayers 
of the Mussaiman community for such enquiry. 

The League further places on record its grateful thanks (0 
Messrs.. L. P. E. Pugh aud H. D. Bose of the Calcutta B.ir, 
Mr. Almas Taiyebji of Baroda, Mr. Vijiaraghobachariar ot 
Madras and Mr. Pandit Ajit Prasad of Lucknow who at great 
personal sacrifice held an enquiry into the said disturbances 
and urges upon the Government to take action in accordance 
with the recommendation of the said commission. 

7. That the Bengal Presidency Muslim League emphatically 
protests against the attitude of the Government regarding the 
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cootjoued internment of Moslem leaders in spite of universal 
protest from the country, and in the name of justice, humanity 
snd liberty urges upon the Government their immediate release. 

13. That the Bengal Presidency Muslim League expresses 
its deep disappointr-unt at the continued neglect of the Govern* 
ment to take steps to develon the natural resources of the 
country and hopes that immediate action will be taken on the 
recommendations of the Industrial Commission in the light of 
the criticisms made by representative public bodies and the 
leaders of the Indian people. 

14. That the Bengal Presidency Muslim League records its 
emphatic protest against the manner in which the various 
circulars regarding the appointments of Mussalmans to posts in 
the public services are being constantly disregarded and urges 
upon the Government the necessity of giving the fullest efiect 
to all such circulars. 

15. That in view of the extremely cordial relation that exists 
between the Hindus and the Mohamedans of Bengal, the 
Bengal Presidency Muslim League appoints a Hindu-Mosialman 
Board consisting of Mr. B. Chakrabarty as President and 4 
representatives elected by the Council of the Bengal Moslem 
League and 4 representatives by the Council of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee to act in all matter of possible- 
difference between the Hindus and the Musalmans arising 
from tjme to time and to promote concerted action by the 
two communities in all matter of public importance until the> 
next session of the League. 



Behar ProTincial Confeience 

Lnhemsarai—is Aufiist, 191^. 

The Behar Provincial Conference met al Laiieiiasarai on ifth 
August, 1919 under the presidency of the Hon Hai Bahadur 
Dtvarka Nath. About 70 delegates from dilTerent places, besides 
00 delegates representing peasants of Molihari and D.irbhangs, 
were present. The hall was packed to the utmost capacity with 
spectators. 

Bisbu Prtonatli Mitira, Secretary, Reception Commiitee having 
declared the meeting open. Pundit Bhubaneswar Misra, pleader, 
P/esident, Reception Committee delivered his address in Hindi 
(iealing mainly with the (uesent deplorable condition of the. coun- 
try and criticising the Rowlatl Act. He also criticised vigorously 
the. measures adopted by Sir Michael O'Dwyer to put down the 
Punjab uurest. He exhorted his brother delegates not to lose their 
head whenever they get a bit of self-government but to do teal 
good to the motherland, He then referred to the Compulsory 
Primary Education Bill that hid been recently passed by the 
Behar and Oiissa Council. 

tiabu Brajakishoie Prosad proposed the Hon Rai Bahadur 
Divarka Nath to the presidential chatir aud the proposal was duly 
seconded and supporttd. The President then stood up amidst 
cheers and delivered his address in English, At the outset he 
expressed sorrow and anguish at the death of Babu Niiid Kishore 
Lai of Gaya and Mr. Parmeshwati Lai of Patna. He next 
spoke of the war and the pait played by India. Conceiuiug the 
reform proposals the President said : — " We are all 
agreed that we cannot and should not reject them ; that 
unqualified rejection of the proposals will be suicidal." He 
then referred to the Moderates Conference and the special 
seifion of the Congress at Bombay and the points of disagreement. 

Concerning the recent disturbances in the Punjab the presi- 
dent said : “ We won't hesitate to express our disapproval of the 
promulgation of maitial law in the Punjab, the bombing of people 
by aeroplanes and the use of michine guns. We believe that a 
tactful, sympathetic and statesmen-like handling of the situaiij'n 
by the autTOrities on the spot would have nipped the evil in t.ie 
bud.” ' 

He next deidt: with primary, secondary and higher edu- 
cation in the province. He said the people failed to see any 
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reaion why colleges should ooi be established in places like 
Chapra, Gaya, Ariah and Daibhanga. They must combine 
all their strength and put forth all their .energy to have a collese 
on the lines of the Fergusion College at Poona. According to 
him the establishment of engineering and medical colleges and 
mining school would provide their young men with new careers. 

He also desired that the S3S em of trial by jury should be 
extended to other important ditlricis and that Baliaris should be 
given proportionate shares in appointments. 

Concerning the Champaran affair the Pieriueiit said that he 
strongly believed that the best solution of the agrarian troubles 
lay in peaceful arbitration raiher than in litigation and legislative 
enactment. He urged the formation of an association to 
send some of their brilliant yoiingmen to England to be 
trained as journalist. In cunchisiou he said: 'We want 
brave hearts, men of undaunted courage and lofty patriotism 
to join our ranks, and to from themselves into a band 
of self-sacrificing men who will live for God, Crown and 
country, single-handed, unaided, with heart within and God 
overhead." 

Resolutions on Fanjab Affairs. 

The following resolutions re the Punjab matters were passed:— 

' That this conference lespectfully but indigantly protests against 
the action of the authorities in having ordered the shooting of 
unarmed mdhs and bombing from aeroplanes and thus causing 
destruction of many innocent lives and damages to properly in the 
Punjab, and while holding that Law and order should be main- 
tained at all cost this conference is of opinion that the methods 
adopted for it by the bureaucracy were inhuman and entirely 
uncalled for. 

"That this conference emphatically protests against the actions 
of the authorities in having introduced Martial Law^in different 
areas in the Punjab and in not allowing the accused in the 
Martial Law Tribunals to engage counsel of their own choice to 
defend themselves and. in prohibiting eminent public men from 
the other provinces front entering th^e Punjab. 

"That this conference is of, opinion that, the conduct of the 
bureaucracy in enacting the Punjab tragedy has given a rude shock 
fo ^e Indian people and has materially shaken their confiience 
w British Justice. 

"Thst in the opinion of the conference it is urgently necessary 
but the commission, of enquiry promised by the Secretary of 
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State abield be eonitituted at ooce and asked to nuke a swrehina 
and public enquiry into the situation in the Punjab. * 

^ 'That this conference is further of opinion that the said com. 
mission should be so contituted as to exdude all persons ih any 
way connected with the Government of India, particular^ the 
Pnniab administration, and that the said commission should be- 
fnrther authorised to revise findings and sentences phued by the 
Martial Law Commission. 

'*That this conference is of opinion that any proposal on the 
part of Government to introduce and pass an indemnity Bi)l for 
the protection of oflicers and authorities concerned with the 
happenings in the Punjab will evoke the greatest opposition from 
the people as being a serious and uncalled for encroachment 
upon ii|[hts of the subject and as an unworthy attempt of their 
acts which may not be justifiable on their merits. 

**That this conference places on record its deliberate conviction 
that His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford has lost the 
confidence of the people of India (m account of bis policy with re* 
gard to the events in the Punjab and beseeches His Majesty the 
King Emperor to recall him. 

'That this conference places on record its sense of deepest 
sympathy with the people of the Punjab in the treatment meted 
out to them and their leaders and spokesman b^ the bureaucracy. 

"That this conference places on record its sincere and grateful 
appreciation of the wise and bold action taken by Sir Sankaran 
Nair in resigning his oflSce as a member of the Executive Council 
6f the Governor General of India as a protest against the action 
of the Government of India in dealing with the situation in the 



Madras Infonnal G}nference 

An Informsl Confsronce of loading non of Madras was 
ImM on SandogTi September 7th 1919 at the residence of Dr. Sub- 
i^m aniMn . Sir F. 8. Sivaswami Aiyar, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., was in the 
ehair. 

The fdlowi^ resolntions were nnanimonsly passed, it being 
understood that in the case of some of the members of the Confer- 
enoethey represent but a minimum of demand beyond which they 
may individually consider it desirable to go. 

I. That this Informal Conference is of opinion that the rights 
of British Indian subjects of His Majesty to the status of citisehs 
of the British Empire should be recognised in the following pmong 
other ways. 

(a) In the sphere of internal legislation by the removal of racial 
distinctions and restrict'o .s. 

(b) In the sphere of fiscal policy by the Government of India 
being allowed liberty to regulate h policy in the same manner 
and to the same extent as the Governments of the Self-Governing 
Dominions. 

(e) In the case of Indians already settled and resident in the 
Self-Governing Dominions Iqr the acknowledgment of complete 
equality of civil and political status with the British born w^bjects 
of his Majesty settled in such Dominions. 

(d) In the ease of Indians wuhing to emigrate to the Domi- 
nions in future by being accorded the same rights as British born 
subjects of the Empire. 

(e) In regard to the Indimis desirous of visiting the IX minions 
for purposes of travel, education, business, or pleasure, and liot.^ith 
the object of settlement, by the removal of all restrictions. 

(f) In regard to the recruitment of Indian labour for the 
Dominions and Crown Colonies, by tbe abolition of the system of 
Indentures, of imprisonment for labonr oflTences and by the 
treatment of Indian labour on a basis (rf equality with all other 
labour. 

,(c) By tile leeognition of the rights of the Government of 
India to adopt retalUdory measures against suoh of the Dominions as 
*>Bpoae any teatr i etij fe npon Indians. ' 
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(II) That this Inionnal Confennoe itroni^ protjBsts afnnrt 
the Introduetion daring the preeent 8e88i(Hi of the Im^nial Legis- 
lative Coandl of an Indemnii^ Bill to cover the aetione of those 
ooneemed in dealing with tlM recent ocenrrenoee in the Pnigeli. 
This Infonnal Conference oonsiders that the introduetion of sim£ t 
BiB at this stage ia prematnre and tiullifiea tht value of tin 
Cominianon of Enquiry and must inevitably discredit the Oovem- 
men^'of India in the eyes of the Indian people ae well as destroy 
their faith in British justice and impartialify. 

(in) That this Informal Conference is of opinion that a Boyel 
Commission is the proper machinery for conducting the promistti 
enquiry into the oocurrences in the Punjab nhieh must neoesMiily 
involve an examination into the acts of the Government of India 
and that the appointment of committee by tfaeOiovemmentof 
India to report unto themselves is therefore notimloalated by the vsiy 
necessities of the case to inspire' public confidence or to achieve the 
ends of justice. 

IV. That this Informal Conference :stn»gly disapproves the 
composition of the Committee appoi'ited to enquire into the ad- 
ministration and organisation of the 4 nny in India, inasmuch as it 
includes the name Sir Michael O’Dwyer in whom the . people of 
India have no confidence, and does not provide for the proper 
representation of Indian intersc^ 

' y. That the terms of reference to the Esher Committee shosM 
be widened so as to require them to consider and make tbnr 
teoommen^tionS upon the limitations which now exist ' with ngaid 
to the employment of Indians in all instOnbes : Of His Mvesty’-s 
.Army and especially 'vith reference to the commissioiiad 


ranks. 

VI That this Informal Conference, dpsmes. to urge upon His 

IfivesVc Government th? importance of throwing open the Navsl 
and the Air Services to Indians and of detailing, a oertam number ri 
ships of war uid airships, aeroplanes and aeanlan'es to India for toe 
giring the hebessmy trying. - 
The above naobti^ were ap^r^ed.by the following membeis 
«l the Confrrance. « * j_ 

Sir P. S. Siim8hw|!iy Iyer, Dr: Sidiraaiwiiaiii,' Dewan Bshs^ 
L. A. GOviiidanighava Iyer, T. B. Vebkiitaniiia Sbiitri, the Hop. vf 

T. fewM nl iari ghm Bkhider M* 

luddDlb 


f Sikhhb, Dewait Bahadur P. Ketava PilM.,^jj 
Kasturiranga Iyengar, Mr. C. Bijagopalaehari, Mr. 6.A.Nwmim 
MtirVe VatikaliNiblMiye. m % O. fiMh^M ^ a 
Venhateha Ipeiy A, VliatighMJdhiiUr^tM 

Amndale. 


Bombay Provincial Conference 

Ahmednagar-24 April, 1919 

The 19th Bombay ProTineial Confennee was hdd at Ahmad* 
nagar on the SI4th April 1919. Mr. Joseph Baptists, BsMt-Lsw: 
the ardent Home Ruler who had for the last one year esiried on a 
vigorous eampaign in England fo. Home Rule for India, was the 
Prudent. In the course of his Prendential address he 
the serviees of the late Lokmanya Tilak. "that peerless Tribone 
of the People who crossed the Ksla Pain in safety and appeased 
in London in the garb of an England-returned yoangman. 
The first day he woke up at 6 A.M., and went for a constitutional 
walk in the middle of the road as they do in Bhudarar Path. 
The next day he fell from his bed as a sign of his infancy in 
England. But he scon made himself at home. All who fa 

contact with him were charmed with him— espedally theladiaa. 
They aQ fell in love with his puggree. It was a nice new puggree 
with lots of pins in it. The politicians, however, were iatW db- 
appointed with him. They expected to cross swords witii a gigantie 
pugnacious demsgogue, stilletto in hand. They found him a fragile 
philosopher appealing to reason and history. Forthwith the walls of 
preiodioe erec:^ by Anglo-Indian masons crumbled to pieces. 
Befleeting men rei^sed that the great movement of Home ^e for 
India was not founded upon hate of British Rule, but love of British 
self-rule. His . pleasent. experiences were, however, marred by 
the rude shook he received from the Lsr and the Bench of England 
nspliing in a serious miscarriage of justice (the Tilak-Cbirol Casa, 
decided against Lokmanya). But ^e . shook saddened him for 
eday only. The next mwning be was full of life and vivacity 
end declared in grave tone: — “British Justice is cheap. The 
verdict of the jury costs three lakhs only. But British ptitttles 
bdear. The v^ct of the country costs there erorea at least” In 
m labour for India he was energetic Eke Radium. He found fln 
wtidi (Jommittee of .the Congress in a eoiBatose eonditioa. Ha 
^^Vnd some of the elixir of Efe in it & found that the From of 
fOPand'deelined to insert even ip the advertisement oolinwM iema 
wl iiela bom Bhw Books. Bo he inundate ^ ooonfqr witii 
yoBot a. Never before was Iiidia ao nnch in evidmoa in the Parly 
^wg ryni ga and ocationa at a General Eb e tia a The eoantay was 
with the vduahla help of Hr. Lanabuif and olhan of tta 
Kile lupgne at London. Aflir matore lalootien ib. TDak 
If 



KO nOMM mmvtAl COMmcE tAnn, 
Mdi mo oonvfljr thb meMMie to yon. '‘Home Bole b witUn reoeh. 
Adi tnd it ohoQ be given. Only eok wiOi » aoited md a leooltte 
vebe.” 

SoiMotondaigoR 

"Bemember tiiot England b hendf on the trial attiie PetM 
Conference. The world is in no mood for lip^rviee to the eternal 
prin^ipba of Uberiy and demoeraey. It abhora davei, be they men 
Pr nations. Thb is manifest from Iifr. Montagn's own prononiee- 
merit. “The whde spirit of our deiibeiations across the Channel,” 
said 'he, “is that Empire ean only be jnstifted by tiie freedom and 
liberty of guarantees, and tiie motive of the world's statesmanihip 
at this moment is a hatred and detestotion of aseendaney and 
domination.'' This was a post-prandial oration, but Bikanir presided, 
riot Baoehus. Indeed thb wicked war wodd have been waged in 
vain if it did not end in detestation of domination. And shall ve 


be denounced as disloydists and potential robeb for sharing thii 
detestation with the world's statesmen t It is no more pious opinion. 
It b embodied in the Draft Convenant of the League of Narions. Act 
19 reoognises the provisional independence even of those nationt 
in the enemy territory 'and the Turkish Empire who are not 
fuffimentiy capable of self-govemment. They will be placed under 
a mandatory of their own choice, but the functions of the mandatory 
will be only advisory. Why should not the Bureaucracy in Indb 


Similarly cease to govern and be ecrifined to assbt and advim ui 
in the of self-government t Is Jugo-Sbvia and Servb fit for sacb- 
government and not India! The idea b absurd. Is the ^ague 
gdng. to be more generous to enemies than to faithful friends ! 
Certainly not. Of course the League will not intervene in the 
internal affairs of the Allies with mandates as they do in the affam 
pf the faUen foes. But behind the purdah several are droppivf 
gentle hint to those who live in gbss houses. And here 
tempted to announce, though without permismon, that Mr. Tum 
hag received assurance in writing from one ofthemostpowtfiw 
ptownalities at (be Peace Conference that tire Parliament of Englw 
.wffl fn due time apply prinmide of self-determiiiation to In^ 
therefwe Indb 'wiU Atain wl^ she demres,. decides and denmndi 
emn fimm the present Pariimiient. Therefore if the Congress scnm 
b wneind or raAi^ it will be wrecked^ Igr the aeeedem ^ 

of Eriibnd are ntObyng attire to deceive and dew 

m woriil by friending that toe wh^ oi India, bar a 
mabliM, .aaeeaii nod aocepta.toa pntfeeted refonna 

fitob I to toe cdun try ^ 

eityoee tUB d a e iif B oii. Penion^ I can see no 

ribsor toiidiHBenlablMitvtontheSecederaan^^ Faitotol be ill 
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fagaid to tlM omendmentB raggeited bjr both. Undsr the elmiaw> 
tsMM I would teke th« liberty of exhorting them ae good piliiote’ 
and true aona of India to preaeiit a united front at thia, the rp it' 
momentona oriais in the tragic hiatcny ol India. 

The iofsaona Rowlett Aa 

Comirg from England to India I fondly h(^ to paaa from (ho 
tbeatro of unreyt to the borne of inertia, but I found theeooatiy 
in commotion over Bowlattiein. This Act is justified by tim Bowliittt 
report, but that report is a mere summary of secret poJioe reports, 
fhich a documoiit is a rotten foundation, for a lAw which libels a 
whole natimi whose fidelity during war has not been surpaasad in 
any part of the British Empire. Biit this Act is no law. It |s 
licenee. It beats on it the impress of Ivan the Terrible, net the 
li^esty of Law. Sir Basil Scott (C.J.) has damned it, so ^ hia 
ez-brother, the faithful Sir Narayan Chandravarkar. No wonder 
^ Act is known as Kala Kaida. But the best place for Kaida 
is Kala Pani, and we must not rest content till we send Kala K aH a 
to Kala PanL 

I am sure the Act was not intended to interfere with religlona 
and social matters, but I am not sure it was not intended to restrict 
political activity. There arc passages in the Reforms Report whieh 
fOresha^wed this piece of legislation and its. probable use for 
restraining political propaganda. But the question now is wkt la 
Government going to do in the face of the volcano it has provok^t 
It is not right for Government to irifle with the anger of the people— 
what the people will endure depends upon their temper at a given 
time, as Burke declared on the eve of the American revolutioii. 
IVne statesmanship consists in pacifying the people, not tarifyfng 
them with the engines of repression. Government should rise above 
the nanaeati^ solicitude for prestige. Prestige is never famished 
by the splendour of a just and courageous act. What Is wanted is 
some genuine high-minded act of statesmanship: and not an 
exasperating exhiUtion of unbridled absdutism as if the boieaneraqr 
were impregnated , beyond redemption with the microbe of Pmaaian- 
iwn. It is the height of iiijnstiee and tyisnny for one commnnilgr 
to impose its will upon acotimr in the sacred name d law and 
order. Lord ChehaMford might well rscogniM the wisdom and 
mine of payirg some defererce to the "roHd rock of opposi t ion” 
that obatrnoted the paaaago qf the Naek BiB. The bast he can do ie 
to aanonnee at once that he will not enfbree the Act withopt tha 
nocennenee of the elective element in the Connell. Thom is no 
maaon to diatmat those whom tte people tnsh Bnt ahonld toaiee* 
mUp fail, what ia going (p be thememogeolthlBCoiiimnoe 
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totbepM^tif thiiPrarinoet I tbink we inuit reaUae fliat we 
are. enteries wpoo an era a reaolnte atniggle between tbe rolen 
am the mied. So moat it be. But let ns make it a soUe strng^e 
iMween Sight and Might worthy of our peopIelu:d w Tenetable 
civilisation — Liberty’s battle <Hice began, never ends ^11 it. is won. 
We are of course pledged to constitutional meth^ Let no one 
foreswear those pled^s as scraps of paper. But within the cons- 
titution we are justified in resorting to Satyagrahn, Swadeshi and 
Boycott, 

Saihragnhr, Sws^edii sad Boycott 

I wiB not ooneeal from, you my natural reluctance to special 
measures, but the alternative 'Is- abject aequicsconce repugnant to 
one’s manhood. 

Satyagraha has sanctified the Christian by the emcifizion of 
Christ on Otivary. But Christ said : — “Render unto Caesarl what 
teloags to Caesar and unto Qod what belongs to Ood.” I believe this 
sancticms passive resistance but no more. But let us not confuse and 
confound passive resistance with active resistanee. To do an act which 
the law forbids is active rasistanoe, e. g., to sell proscribed hooks 
OT to cmnmit suicide. Not to do an act which the law enjoii.s » 
passive reristance, e. g., not to pay taxes, or not to bear arnis in 
oonscript countries. Thera is r.o scope for passive resistafiee in 
tbe Bfawk Act, but there is in other laws. These should be 
enumerated and not left to the conscience of any Committee bofcre 
inviting any one to take the vow of Satyagraha. These laws n»y 
be ezceiknt but non-compUance is advocated fw repealing the 
Black Act. Non-payment of taxes is the most i efficient form of 
passive resistance if wer-organised and backed by ijiffilic <^nion. 

Acts which the law neither forbids nor oommfnds have nothing 
to do with passive resMtance, e. g. Hartal, Processions, Demonstrs- 
than and! Strikes. There was a time when mgainsed strikes wen 
^«ISdted, and even today in some slices midden strikes an 
po’prfshahle. The function of a strike hs to redress grievances hr 
the jwsiive pcesaaro of .pabHe opinion and r.ot Iqr vudenee. The 
mhdfriBtteibsring of leoent strikes Lobdon was the strike of 
doitMiie servants in hotels. I am fanned to believe it has gnst 
l^iiitU^inliidid. 

. 1 sbUdd have dMudri Sattagiaha oonld embrace Swad^ 
ami Xh^ebtL. BOift involve some self-sacrifiee fm self diseH'lice' 
Bil fiNnidMii is hmdabte kr pvcsnoting home inAsstries. In firm 
SwisMd oontd do -so. I £ not brSevt it is a «n 
to i<ny Evoiy mad is rnr brother. It can bo ro 

iiti tp bay {ram a xUtish Isrotho'. But Swaderiii is not boycott 
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T Bbgrdott aiaritot piomote Iwme indaftriip. It ii » pditini weapra 
, longwi for OSS against s partiealar peo^ only for apedal loaaona 
and spooifie olgeets. Having been adopted in tbe past in period 
of paasioifItisapBoeiated with violence and ill-will, bn^ these an 
not ne^jpssary ingndients. It has been adopted by the League of 
Nation as aqidnstranient of Peace, fiat to eUminate any idea of 
racial hostility and to demonstrate to the firitiA people that we 
have been driven to it by the stubbornness of the bureaucracy it 
is dehirablejto limit boycott to a few important artides canfully 
specified. We shall be t(dd these an threata They am not. They 
an business piopositiona I was told in England to tiy to touch 
not only her heart but also her pocket by filing or emp^ing it. 
This Boycott will touch her pocket. 1 think Indians go first >c 
British markets and this they do on account of the political con- 
nexion. We an even ready to give rmfcncce to British goods upon 
principle of India for the Empin and the Empim for India. But 
if the political tie means Bowlattism we an entitled to ask the 
^tish m^hants to help us in getting rid of Bowlattism w lose 
our orden for their gooda The British understand this very well. 
fri>m tbe days of Simon de Montfort they arc past masten in tbe 
art of exchanging ideoes of silver for pieces of parchment like the 
Magna Charta, the Declaration of Kigbta But the question h : 
is it, right to do so at pnsent t I think it is right. It is never 
wrong to do right But right or wrong, in the hope that Govern- 
ment will nepord and respect our generous forbearance, 1 would 
advice suspension for tbne months of all agitation amoeg the 
uneducated masses, and confine ourselves to such agitaHon only 
■noogour educated countrymen as does not directly or indirectly 
« nmotdy lead to vicdecee, or breach of lawa 

Botsheviam. 

But let me examine the allegation that Bolshevism is altood. 
]|nien in England about 4 mouths ago some correspondefit of the 
Timee ” cabled that then was ifolshevism in India. If this diagnosis 
wen correet wo would bo face to face with a terrible monrtcr— -wo 
cannot alford to play with it in India. Tbe conditions in Ind'a aTord 
a fine field tor Bo^vists. The daily bread of milliona is only half 
a loaf. Peace to them mesne poverty, impaimd producti\i^, w 
fcebled physique, and prmnatan death. Thenfom we show 
Mepend agitation at ones and assist Oovenment in arresting we 
*aiuh .of the Bolshevist Brigade, if it be marching. But te it 
Banehingt We cannot aeoept pctotifieial prononwments wlthcnt 

ttm evideoee. The only peioe of geodevidsnee available at prese^ 

tfi* GHMnPa eider at Amcitwr that aH goode in the eh^ Mj * 
fiWiiiwMIiulfihtwiiriUheaoldtiyMWtioa. In the gospel el BhU 
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thkliikiioirh afthe mw law d loU whiDb oUiteratea all dirtiiiotiou 
betwaen law maltera and law tmken. But the people’s Mts do not 
denote. BoUievi-iD. They detote deep dieappointineitt apd intem- 
peiate antagonism to Government; stubbmmness bieaiking into law- 
lesenew. Tbe course of events proves this. The .Bowlatt Act 
incensed tlm people. Tlien Hr. Gandhi inaugurated the Satyagrdia 
movement Fasting, demonstrations, hartals followed. There was 
no foR^ and no ^eaoh of peace. For this we must be grateful to 
our Governor for his independenee from bureaueratib domination. 
Otherwise the Police would have inobibited demonstrations by force 
resulting in bloodshed. Tim next episode was the arrest of 
Mr. Gai.dhi. ' Disorders followed in quick snecession in distant 
parts. The release of Mr. Gandhi resulted in the paoifieation of 
the people. This nugioal effect again negatives Btdshevism; 
it estaUishes that the arrest was ,the cause of the disorders. 
The Chief Commissioner of Delhi actually accepts the view “ that 
the strike was due to the arrest of Mr. Gandhi.” In the Puqiab 
disorders came dose upon the heels of deputation of the leaders. It 
is absurd to attribute these .excesses to Satyagraha whose funda- 
mental doctrine is “No Vidence.” These denuwstrate that 
people will not suffer the arrest of their trusted leaders. This is 
not Bolshevism. It is antagonism agsrinst Govermnent measures ai:d 
the fact that Govornm.mt institutions wore the target of their 
assault confirms it Hasty conclusions of considraey by clever men 
deduced from the soisure of sratagic points and telegraphs will only 
obscure the truth. Coolies who lay the rails can upioot them easily. 
The supremo necessity of the moment is a thorough investigation with 
a co-operation of trusted leaders to inspire confidence. When the 
truth is known we can. decide whether the proper remedy is coercion 
or real reform. 

“Havirg discussed the issues I think it is necessary to say that I 
depkae -and detest these riots, murders and arson and so do yon. 
Bumour once reached me that t^ Collector’s hands were chopped off. 
It sent a thrill of horrm* through mo. Fortunately it was false. We 
oughWparticularly to denounce attacks on the persons of Europeans. 
T^y are strangers in ourccouutry. Nothing should be tolerated 
wUoh undermines their sense of security amorgst us. Hooligans 
ought to be punished. But tiie .existence of hooligans ought not to |« 
the pretext fw deprivii.g the eitixens of their rights oiiy nH)ro than the 
Gordon rioters and hool^s did. At the same time we must deplore 
tte pxeess oi GoverummitoflScials. I cannot read without ir.digna' 
tion of the siMighter<of the iunocent at Amritsar ibr attempting te 
Md a pRNoriM iMutiiif peacefully. But eveu more inhuman and 
MNWOtti thuB lili is bombiiv »ud mg^duo^uuiiw-fBn*' 
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Mioiduie. Ckidgniitl^itliiiiiiagrlwtiielufcMeiMof tUi infernl 
tragedy. I fear ow ene^ea will exploit tiieae miadeeda to 
ieformB.v, Bat let me remind them that exoeaaea aie 
aymptoma of interne feeling, for oatioiial liberty and aelf-govemment 
are alao iodieea of capacity for aelf-government. Prof. Lowell aaya 
** if the people of India were oapiMe of national aelf-govemment, 
the Engliah would live on a volcano.'* 'Volcanoea may, dierefoie, be 
aigna of fitneaa, latiher than nnfiitneaa. Moreover it ia now genenlly 
conoedod tiiat Bolaheviam in Buaaia, Auatria and Germwiy ia due to 
the prolong reign of autocracy. There would have been no trouble 
in Suaaia if the people were aoeuatomed to govern themaelvea Loid 
Bryce aaya that the troublea of China are due to the fact that they 
did not get aelf-government earlier. There ia no trouble among aolf- 
governing peoplea. The leaaon ia plain. It ia dangeroiia to delay 
reforma in India. No doubt reform will come. But fowlatiam looka 
like an olive branch in a mailed fiat The proapect ia dark but not 
gloomy. The problem ia to anrmount Anglo-Indian oppooitiou. 

Vetted Interaati. 

*‘We have in our midat a handful of aupermen with veated 
iiitereata. They are omnipotent and omniacieiit. We cannot touch 
their iutereota nor teach othera their duty to ua. They conatitute the 
new caate of untouchablea and unteao^blea. Oi-iginally they came 
for our good, but they stayed for our good, iio they say. Tlmy 
believe they built thia Empire— chiefly on the aad teara of women 
aud bod livera of men to exile. But then the 1 obodies of England 
become aomebodiea in India. Coming from the frigid to the twrid 
zone we may infer they believe it ia better to reign in Hell than to 
serve in Heaven. However, they are prepared to give us some 
share in the buaineas now and promise more in the sweet ly-aud-by. 
Do you believe in these promises I Lord Chelmaford was once asked 
if he believed in gbosta He replied '* No, I have seen so many.*' 
We too have seen so many promisee and pie-crusts. But they say 
we are unfit for more at present. And upon thia theory of unfitness 
they have recommended certain reforms. And the general impres- 
sion in England is that a Beform Bill embodying the Diarchy wilJ be 
introduced in Parliament, and then referred to a joint Committee of 
the Lords and Commons. The Committee will invite expert evidence 
on the Scheme or alternative schemes. Humours relate that Diarchy is 
doomed aud that there will be a content between complete Proviiiciiri 
Autonomy and Mr. Curtis' glorified MuiiicipsJitiea We should be 
propared with an alternative to Mr. Montagu's Diarchy. 

Aitemstivs. 

“Eveiy Province should be a full fledged State, with 
OP Icn 6<|[ttivfttoiit to thoM poMOMod bp tbo coDstitu^ut oi iiw 
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AaMrioao UoioD. Tbe ExeeotiTA Qbverninent dwbld be veafed in 
• Goveraor aeting oodbr the advice of Four Miniaten nominated' by 
him. Two aSould have aeata in the Legialature witlnn S months; 
the thud after 5 years and the fourth af^’ the nest B yean. In 
10 yean, all Ministen shall be men Having seats in the Bouse. The 
Biioiaten shall be responsible., to the Legislature and removeable 
by a vote of oeasiire individually. After 10 yean the Goveriior 
should ^ elected by the Province or the Legislature. His tenure 
should be five yean. The Legislature should be whdly elected. 
The number shoi:^ be proportioned to the population at the rate of 
B per diillion with a minimum of 50. Twety five or more of those 
should be elected by a College of Electon coihposed of delegates from 
each village. Each village shall elect delegates proportioned to their 
population at the rate of 2 per thousand adults. The remainder 
may be elected by communal representation os far as necessary. The 
College shall be divided by districts so that scats may be allotted 
to Districts according to population. Laws and rasolutioilp, etc., 
shall be passed by majority of votes, but the (}overnmont nmy bo 
empowered to demand a special vote in exceptional cases. The 
special vote means that if 30 per rent vote against a private measure, 
it shidl be lost. If Goveri.ment ore unable to get the support of 30 
per cent. Government aro not morally justified in forcing it upon 
the people. In the Bundesrath 14 adverse votes can defeat any 
measure. It gives Prussia the control over the whole German 
Ihnpire’s legislation. This will secure all that is aimed at by Mr. 
Montagu, viz : — “ Retention of genuine power of guidance, supervi- 
sion, and if need Im, of intervention.” (p. 87). ‘'Besponullo 
Government is simply a means of securing that thss Executive can 
be oontrdllti 1 by the legislature, the necessary conditiota of all Gov- 
ernment” (Cnrtis’ Letters p. 36). This special vote should be 
confined only to those subjects which the hulgects Commission prop^ 
to place on the list of reserved, subgoots. After 5 years, the special 
vote should be ^0 per cent'., and afte 10 years the rule of the 
nu^ty should come into full force. iMrill thus take 10 years fm' 
the Provincial AntOLomy to come into foil operation. ' The scheme 
dispenSM with the parapheri'ialia of ^and Committees, and hw none 
of the defects attributed to Diarchies, It shoulders the rerresentative 
with responsibility. In the case of special vote, the eonduet of the 
minority will be im|ieaobed in the ronctitueccy. They may be right 
.or wiorg, but the agitation for and against them will be an exeelleut 
edneation in the ozereiae of tito &anohise in self-government. 

I Iwpe you wiR not misunderstand me. I am only propoundirg 
an alternative to Ml. Montagu's Diarchy. I am not abandoning the 
dfiMod for fuU jhvHGoii^ formulated by the Congiev* 
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But tlik netliod of otmtroDirg the niyoriiy of the elected my be 
wen epplied in the Govendient of Indie, for the CongroM hie not 
demended faH aelf-Govermnent in the Centnlflovemnient. I ehw iH, 
however, like to eay that in faahioning* poliiieal struetoree, we must 
not looe light of the principle of natiooality, and the prinripal of 
federation. 

I 

What we require u our own oigauisarion in England to be in 
touch with the movement in Europe and America ao that 
aetion m^ be taken to dispel frisehood and HiinininAf^ truth. We 
also require mi agency in India to send correct infonnation by cables 
and weekly letters to sympathetic papers in England. The ** Herald " 
is a great Labour organ whose influence is constantly increasing. 
I feel this work is indispensable for our success. Lastly I would 
strongly exhort those who have the ability and the sinews ^ war to 
enter Parliament, i<x much useful work can be done on the floor of 
the House of Commons. 

Five years ago there was a great galaxy of crowns and emonets 
in Europe ; to-day they have sJl been flung into the welting pot. 
Five years ago the masses in this country did not talk of rights, but 
to-div the man in the street asseit^ his right with manlinem and 
even restivetiess and is ready to go through the furnace of fire and 
brimstone for the sake of liberty. Five years ago he thought the 
Sirkor was his Ma-Bap ; to-day ho knows the Sirkor is his servant 
When 1 searched the inigus of History for a parallel to the present 
position I found it in the case of Canada. Time has wrought 
stupendous charges in Ii;dia ; so stupendous as to render it impossible 
for Englishmen to govern India without un overpowering passion for 
the principles of li))crty and deep devotion to the political and indus- 
trial aspirations of the people. But I see no such passion for devotion. 
I see only some fine birds of pitssage on the Pagoda Tree of India. 
And 1 hear only vain regrets for our unfitness, of our countless eastes 
creeds and colour. The fotUire of India can no longer lie cntroited 
to such trustees. Time waits for no nation. The hour of destiny Is 
striking. It is an anxious hour for India ; but it is a superb moment 
for Eugtand. Superb that God has given England the power to place 
this great country once more on the highway to greatness. _ • 

moment for one of those creative acts in the march of tnankind that 
exalts the creator and edifies the world, i^t ns hope with idl 
hearts that Et.giand will grasp the oceasbn with a firm hand m 
pl*®8 fetish connexion on the firm foundation of the people a 
uflectioii and thus justify' our crood that 'Liberty’s battle ones 
l>«*un never ends till it is wo‘r,’ 



Andhra Provincial Conference 

Anantapur— 23 Aug. 1919. 

The 26tb Audbn ProvindBl C!onforei:oe met at Anaiita|»nr 
Town Hall on tbe 2Sid. Aug. 1919, under the preeideiicy of Mr. 
A. S. Kriebna Boo of Nellore. The hall was spacious and well 
decorated with flags and tboronams and photos of eminent Andhra 
patriots and with mottoes such as “Yaiide-Mataram," “ALdhramatoku 
Jai” and “Home Rule is the only rule” etc. 

Mr. H. Shiva Boo, on behalf of the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee Bao Sohab Humpayya Setti who was unavoidably al^nt, 
weloomed the President and the delegates in a felicitous speech in 
Teluga. 

The Presideni's Addreit. 

The President, in the course of of his address, referred to the 
economic eonditaon'of poverty-stricken India and said that a man’s 
income in India did not exceed an anna and a half per day. Even 
in normal times many millions of people hod to go to bed without 
even one meal a day. India which attracted nations of the earth by 
its great wealth and plenty had become absolutely hopeless,- with 
famine all over the country and people feeling its pinch hardest 
Even this would prove the necessity of speedily introducing the 
largest measure of popular control over the administration of the 
Und- Referring to the Press Act, he saiji that the Editors were 
under Damocles’ sword. From- the beginning of thj# operations of 
the Press Act many presses and papers had suffered heavily. From 
1917 the operatiors of this Act had been more unbearable than before. 
£ome provincial satraps had indicted papers like the New Inch 
and the when the Press Act had reached its climax. In there 
cuoumstances it was very difficult for a aelf-respectirg man to carry 
on the business of printing. Was it still possible to bear the insults 
of thiipAot f If this act stood by itself it were something. There 
was another Act more terrible and horrible than the Press Act. It 
was the Bowlatt Act which was enacted in the teeth of all the Indian 
Non-offioial opinion, which hod so well gone into the blood mid 
puttrow of ^1 of them t^t it did not require much explanation. 
He next referred to the efforts of Mahatma Gandhi - and the great 
we^on of Sgi^agnlui used by him to get tbe act repealed and the 
disturbonoes in Punlab which ultimately ended in the proclamation 
Of Martial Law wA ^ rigorous and tragic sentences of death, 
tnAoportstioin for cooftsoatiou of property and rigorous imprison' 
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BMiti pined mi nidi gmt usd petriotJe leaden like Bdm KaHoath 
Boy, Lela Hnrkiehanlal, Bainblnii Dutt, Dr. Kitehlew, t Uiy apal , 
Dnmekand and Muhamniad BhaiL The Bowlatt Act which iofringed 
the ipimaiy righte of man waa etiO maintained by the Vioeray and 
3eontaiy of State. Mahatma Gandhi had thrown the burden of npoal- 
ing the on the Government and eeid tiiat if it waa not anulled 
the reanmption of Satyagraha might once more become neceaaary. 

No lefonns could be of any value unless we get statutory pro* 
teotion of our life and limb by Parliament giving a Deduction of 
Rights. The U. S. A. Government had very recently given full 
autonomy to the Phillipines and have included a Kll of Rights in 
the Statute. 

The President then criticised the Reform Bill in great detail 
and said that the superficial agitation that we are now oanying out 
will never give os what we actually want. Satyagraha is the only 
last weapmi in our hutdi. 

Resolutions Passed. 

This Conference is emphatioaily of opinion that the orders passed 
against Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Ebrniman are absolutely unjusti- 
fiable and oigee that the same be immediately withdrawn. ■ 

This Conference dso pr^s that a general amnesty be granted 
to iK poRtical prkocere and internees and in particular urges for tto 
immediate rdease of Mr. Darsi Chenchaiah and Messrs Muhamniad 
Ali and Shaukut AIL 

Refoims Resolution. 

Mr. T. Prakasam moved the foiiowirg resolution 

That in the opinion of this Conference the Government of 
India Bill i:ow before Parliament is unsatisfactory and dis- 
appointing. And in order to be an effective step towards the 
progressive roidisatiou of BesponsiUe Government^ the Bill should 
to brought into line with the demands of the Delhi Congress by 
incorporating the amendment suggested in the memorandum present- 
ed by the Congress to the Joint Committee. 

The Prew Act 

Mr. P. Nagabhushanam moved the following resolution 

This Conference strongly protests sgainst the action token 
under the Piess Act by the Government of India aiid in particular 
sgsinst the action of the Government of Madru in regard to some 
of the papers in the Presidency including Hindu, Swadgshnutram, 
NadkmdBst, Dtsabhaktan, urges the immediate repeal of the Press 

Act of 1910. 

The Hon. Mr. C. V. S. Naraeimhawju next moved a resolu- 
tion as fdikiws 
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TUI CSnifeteiioe ezpceMM itedoep qnminUiiijr witb tlioie wbo 
iMve Wn *81(1^ the adimnMtntiw d Ifarttal Law sod ^qpealt 
to the puUio for donations to aid them in their distresa 

This Cionfereneo expresses its gratefnl appreciation of ti >9 
distinguished servioes rendered by Sir Sankaran Nuir as Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive CounoiL 

This Conference is of opinion that the principle of provindti 
contribution to the Imperial revenues, suggest^ in the &port on 
the"’ Constitutional Beforms, is highly detrimental to the^elop 
ment and prognss of the ptoviiiees^and particularly in the Madras 
Ptesidenoy and urges that the Mutrifnitions should be fixed in 
proportion to the gross provincial revenues but not in proportion 
to ^ gross provincial surpluses. 

Women Fmadiise 

This Conference prays that in the scheme of Beforms proposed 
by tho Qovorument of India. Bill women also should be given the 
right to vote. 

Andhra Province 

As tho division of provinces on linguistic basis is essential for 
the realisation by tho people of tho advantages of responsible 
Government proiKMod shortly to be introduced into this country 
aud for securing efficiency of admiiiistiration, and tho same principle 
has b-jon recognised in the Moutford Beport and in tho Bill for 
the Government of India now before Parliament, this Conference 
pnys that the 11 northern districts in the Madras Presidency 
and Madras bo constituted into an Andhra province. 

Transvsial Question 

Mr. P. Nagabhushanom moved :~» 

That this Couferonco enters its emphatic protest against tho 
repent amendments of tho Transvaal Gold Law (35 of 1908) and of 
Law No. 3 of 1885 recently adopted by the South African Union, as 
those amondod laws grossly violate the fundamental right of British 
Ii^iaus ill South Africa and cannot but reduce them in a short 
time to a state of helotry (b) that those .amendments are not justified 
by the terms of the so-oall^ agreement of 1914 between Mr. Smutts 
and Mr. Gandhi (c) and that tho Conference urges on His Majesty’s 
Goveiriment the immediate necessity of havii.).' the said ameiidmente 
oanoelled by such means as may be open to it in order that His 
Miqesty’s Indian salute may not be stultified in the eyesuftte 
dviliaed mrld and be able to eqjoy full rights of British dtisenship 
tinoaglicnt ihif^ 



U. P. Povincial Conference. 

Shahararipur~21 Oct 1VI9. 

An importanjb political conference was held at Saharanpur on 
the 2l8t Oct. 1919, followed by iLdiistrial, Ecor.cmic and Social 
conferences. Much enthusiasm prevailed in the Political con- 
ference as public mind was intensely Agitated over the Punjab 
a Fairs. The President, the late Dr. M. N. Ohdedar, said that the first 
and foremost 8uffei*cr in the new era of peace to which H. E. the 
Viceroy referred in his opening speech at the Simla Session of the 
Imperial Council was the Province which had contributed its best 
blood and the flower of its youth for the defeat of the powerf* ' 
onemiisof the Empire. The Delhi tr.igedy, the de|>ortation of 
Horniman, the repressive campaign against the Iiuliaii Press, the 
Ahmedabad episode and numemus other events showed that bureau- 
cracy, whatever else its weakness might be, did not lack courage to 
turn to account its tremendors power in the name of peace and safety. 
Tracing the causes of discontent, the speaker v(‘f» rred to tht 
made by the people of the Punjab in ti. matter of raising of recruii. 
and collecting money. Kecruiting officers were occasionally attacked 
and in one instance at least a Tahsildar was killed. It could easily bo 
imagined what provocation there must have been to induce the jieace- 
ful Punjabees to break out into murder and assault. He then went 
on : — ‘‘Sir Michael O’Dowyer s attitude was one of unveiled antago- 
nisni to Indian aspirations ; it was notorious that the strongest 
Licvitenant-Gover. o.* had the fiercest hatred for the Indian politician. 
In proof thereof besides his outburst in the Council, preliminary to 
the deportation of political leaders, may l>e mentioned his fulminatioi s 
in his memorandum on the Reform iwoposals. I shall refer to one of 
his characteristic exclamations protesting against the (iovernment 
nf India’s {lolicy of conciliation during the days of '.1"“ ^'esant's 
J‘eleaw and the Montagu Reform Commission ; “We i.ou seem to 
drifting into what is known as “Birrelism” in Ireland, truckling 
^t^he extremist, encouraging the idea that we arc going to hand 
the administration to them.” Dr. Ohdedar said that in the 
opinion of the people there was no nccesyity for the Row Lit Act 
J'hich had no parallel in the history of civilised nations ai.d might 
<ave been modelled on some ukase of Russia Ijolore the rcxolution. 
went on to dejil with the events in the Punjab and referring to 
crawling order said that apparently according to Generla 
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Hodm Indiaiw were bom in the world to etrike the white nsn’i 
ineginetioD. He leid tiwre wee never any oten rebelli<m or 
jvetification for Martial law in the Pnifjab and held Sir 
O'Howyer reeponrible for all that oeourred. He condemned the 
Enquiry Committee as a bureaucratic committee arid suggested that 
an all-India Congreu Sub-committee be allowed to conduct the 
I people’s case More the Committee. No reforms, he said, would he 
aerejjftable which would make possible the repetition of the Puioab 
periU. He dealt with the Eatarpur trial, the Hindu-Moslem entente, 
t^ AU Brothers and the Khalifat queatiop. Incidentally he paid a 
hi^ tritote to Sir Harcourt Butler for his sympathetic atafaunn uTi. 
ship which was a shining contrast to O’Dowyerian extremism. 

The President then narrated step by step the horrible events of 
the ^qjab of April lart, the ghastly tragedy enacted at Jballianwalla, 
the infamy and barbarities inflicted on the people, and the ghonlish 
reign of terror which beats even the German “frightfulness” in 
Belgium, during the Martial Law period. He continued : — 

The Case for the People. 

“The ease for the people of the Punjab is that there never was 
any open rebellion, there never was any jnstificalion for the dec- 
laration of Martial I.aw in any of the districts of the Punjab, Sir 
Michael O’Dwycr grossly abused his powers as a Governor and for 
reasons of his own perpetrated this rutrage on the peaceful Putdsbees. 
According to Mr. Alfred Nundy : — 

“He wanted Martial I.aw not because of 'any open rebellion’ 
but he was very keen about paying of! old scores to a set of criminals 
who had been a thorn in his side. Who were the criminals ? Politi- 
qal agitators. What was their offence t Political agitation.” 

. “Mr. Bangaswami Aiyangar, quoting Mr. Alfi-ed Nuddy, stated 
this in the Imperial Council, whereupon the Home Member wm 
pleoaed to call him a coward for attacking an ahseuf’ person. This 
is an amaaing proposition. A Governor may do anything he plessea 
my misgovern, maybe guilty of the greatest excesses, but he is 
aacrosanct if he leaves the shores of India ! He cannot he critieued 
because he is, tosooth, not present to face the musir. With a full 
sense of respoMbility and at the risk of being called a coward, I 
repeat tlm charge and say that on Sir Michael O’Dowyer rests the 
lesponriMHty of the tuvrors in the Punjab. Let Sir Michael O’Howyw 
eome back to India and I am confident that the patriots of the 
Puqjab and ^ Jieo|de of India will repeat this to his face. Mean- 
while he has a.f^iioienQy of defenders in the present Government ot 
lindia and hts did protege of the Punjab Government. 
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“It is our CMS tiiat the origind dedaratioD of Martial Law wm 
utteily ui^ustihed and that such disturbances or riots ss took phcs 
were due to the provoking attitude of the authoritiea It is our 
ease that at the time of the declaration of Martial Law, order had 
been restored even in plaees where it had been temporarily ruflbd 
owing to the ineptitude of the authorities. It is our case ttat 
there was absolutely no necessity for the continuation of Manm 
IjSW for such a long period, and above all nothing can justily the 
hoiTors of the 'soldiers’ ukase.” 

Lord Chelmsford’s Reipontibilily. 


Not only is Sir Michael O’Dowyer’s Government rosponsfUe 
for thia Lord Chelmsford and his Government are equaHy re- 
sponsible and must he held to account 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the office of the Indian Viceroy is. the 
most difficult of the high offices under the Crown. As John Bright 
has truly said : the Governor-General “has a power omnipotent to 
crush anything that is good, while he is really almost powerless to 
eTect anything that those countries require. Further ho know! 
nothing of the country or the people and they are really unknown 
to the Government of India. He is surrounded Iqr an official cirels, 
he breathes an offieial air and . everything is dim or dark beyond it” 


Such was the observation made many yean ago by one of England s 
greatest statesmen ; ^e facts continue to be the sune; to-day. 
Indeed the duty of the Viceroy especially in view of '|so great an- 
upheaval of normal conditions,” as His Ejmellency put it, lay not in 
isolating himself in the cool heights of Simla, but in trying to und^ 
stand the people ; to redress their legitimate grievances, and in 
admmiishing the provineial satraps against aggravating the situation 
by any unwary step, wrong move, (w hasty action; However, 
Olpipos appears to have understood its duty to bo to ^ve a loose 
Nign to Sir Michael (FDowyer to follow his own bent and irxUnation. 
If) the speech that His Excellency delivered while opening the 
Simla session of September 3rd, His Enelleney attempted to fotiira 
^ responsibility for “the deplorable events” on tlw non-official 
•■•nings of an afanost minatory charseter” ai.d their decisioo to 
gfko good their 'thipat of agitation.” This grave c^ wheh 
^BseoHenqr thongtfitto level agaiist 'the non-officiol nmhsrs 
of the Indian Leidaiative OouneiL has no foundation in feet Henoiw- 

tidemeqdfan weieperlonnicgttoirdutytotheGovim^tthy wsm- 

^ agninot-tte dangerous folly of exasperating puUic opini^ 

Why did tim Cknfss^Mitof India ignore the am 

25 * d "WM"* aw y 

***^>« Us 'iaee the unttsd snpwwion of unanimous InOion 
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opiiiion t Under thewcirennietAneeB I em not sajp^riaed thot tlie cry 
bM gone forth from the country that “Lord Chelmsford must go. 

Resoludons Passed. 

hir. Jsvshar Lai Nehru moved : — “This conference protests 
against the appointment by H. E. the Viceroy of the Hunter 
Committee to enquire into the disturbances in the Pnn,j<ab and 
elsevhere and urges on His Majesty’s Government the appoint- 
ment of an independent commission to enquire into the causes of 
recent disturbances and the propriety of measures adopted in 
dealing with them. In the opinion of this Conference the Hunter 
Committee, as constituted! is one-sided in so much as the Government 
of- India is directly represented on it while the people are neither 
properly nor sufficiently represented. This Conference is emphati- 
cally of opinion that in any event the Hunter Committee can only 
bo aooeptoble if full and sufficient opportunities are afforded to the 
people to present their own case and to meet the case of the Govern- 
ment whoso policy and actions are the subject of enquiry. The 
conference is of opinion that it is essential that at least one member 
of the Punjab Enquiry Sub-Committee be added to the Hunter 
Committee and that the enquiry should be of judicial nature with 
counsel appearing on both sides.” Mr. Paranjipye of Cawnporc 
seconded the resolution which was passed unanimously. 

2. “This conference records its strong protest against the [nus- 
ing of the Indemnity Bill in defiance of Indian opinion to legalise 
the action of officers of Government and others connected with the 
administration of’ martial law lieforo justification for the promulgs- 
tion and maintenance of martial law has been established.’’ 

3. “This conference places on record its appreciation of Sir 

Sankaran Nair’s services to the country and in particular his resigna- 
tion of the membership of the Viceroy’s Executive Council os a protest 
against the policy pursued in the promulgation and maintenance oi 
martiid kw, and its appreciatimi of the action taken by Kabir.dransth 
Tagon in resigning his knight-hood as a protest against the Hicy 
oMknrernment.” , 

4. '*This oonfenence is strongly of opinion that Lord Chelmsfc^ 
has wholly forfeitod the confidence of the people of India by the 
whdbteqorofto support of the Punjab policy and should beun- 

noalleds” 

Tin Ccmfereiioe ended on the 20th Ootobei^ after passing a 
won BisdklMiis condemning appointment of Sir Michael O’Dowjsr 
to ^ Akny Odpimiarion and against the provisions of tiie 
and on vaiioa pianrincial matters, IHie next eonferenee was inviteo 
toMoiadabod. 



The lationaliet Conference. 

Madras — 8 J\rorenUfer, 19/9, 

Trie Conference of Nationalist of the Madras Presidency 
opened its first session at Madras on the 8 November 1919. 
A lirge number of delegates attended from the different districts 
of the Province. Mr. Salla Guruswami Chetti was the chairman 
of the Reception Committee and Mr. S. Kastiiriranga Iyengar 
was the President. The Conference sat for two days and dis* 
cussed measures to meet the present situation in the country 
caused by bureaucratic repression of National feeling. The need 
and justification of a national organisation was forced upon those 
who found that a minority was directly or indirectly helping the 
bureaucracy in all its measures on the shaky platform of the 
so-called Reforms. The neo-Natioiialist’s ideals are set forth in 
the President’s concluding address 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee in the course of 
his long speech mainly directed on the Reforms said 

'The object of summoning the conference is not to create or 
form any new^ political party or organisation. It is to be regretted 
that we have too many of them— but to strengthen the party of 
Nationalists who are in entire agreement with the resolutions 
passed by the Indian National Congress at its Session at Delhi 
in 1918. This conference therefore is intended solely for the 
purpose of bringing together all persons who are already agreed 
in the most important political questions of the day in order to 
deliberate on the plan of effective political action with a view to 
rouse themselves in such a way as to give their opinion conti- 
nous influence in the Congress, Conferences and Legislative 
Councils. 

*Tiie Congress has been striving for the last three and forty 
years to obtain Responsible Self-Government as an integral part 
of the Biiiish Empire claiming that the Indians should be allowed 
the same privileges as in the Colonies. 

''India wants Self-Government because British rule has destroy- 
^ her village and council Government and has put in its place a 
hybrid system of Boards and Councils which are impotent for 
go^, b^use well-informed Indian opinion is overruled by 
oincials who come knowing nothing of India and seek to impose 
methods 00 our ancient land which has its own traditioos. 
then begin to complain that their hybrid system is sterile. 

W-ao 
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India wants to rebuild and improve her own sjrstem begioHing 
with the Panchayats and working by ways untrammellsd by 
foreign experts. 

Sdvbatio&al needi. 

British rule after eighty and odd years of its education is now 
imparting it to only 2*6 percent of iis population and bases her 
denial of liberty on the microscopic minority of the educated, 
which i< due to heir own policy. On the other hand, Japan 
under Eastern Rule has educated the whole population in forty 
years. Further the system of education which is now in vogue is 
tll*directed. It was arranged with a view to supply clerks and 
some professional men in order to enable 'British Government 
to be carried on. What India wants is a system which will 
develop the resources by special scientific experts in every braiic 1 
wherein applied science is needed, by supplying practical rx^ierts 
in all industries and crafts a system which will educate her own 
population for useful end's, 

Arti And Indnstriei. 

**British rule has destroyed her finest arts and industries in 
order to pave the way for the importation of cheap foreign goods 
and, even in machine industries such as cotton, taxes the home 
produce in order to balance the customs levied on the imported 
goods. It has been encouraging the export of raw material wholly 
to be sent back as manufactured articles, thus paralysing the 
Indian industrial efforts for the benefit of foreigners. India 
should train her own sons to utilise her vast sources of taw 
materials for her own ' profit and should send abroad only her 
surplusage. 

IrriffAtioB ud forestry. 

“British rule has neglected irrigation, and has only la'ely given 
attention to it because of the awful famines, and even now starved 
for want of funds ; and while recklessly cutting forests down, list 
also until lately neglected replaoting. India would place irrifi* 
tjpn and forestry among the first duties of Government, 

lulitetiOB ud Modieine. 

“British rule has neglected unilation while the tenden^ ^ 
OOngrelsU in towns, and neglecting villages, has neoessitstm 
^auMS from the old methods. In point of medicine tlw troeow 
Ma Inerwsiid by the organised contempt for the indig «^ 
iyitaai and UlUbg of them by Government, while k is 
fo, rgufoca tkaia adSquataly everywhere with tha aetun « 

inodoHi apjiKifoia. 
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Bzploitatioii. 

*'BriUih rule is extremely costly. It employs Europeani ia 
the highest {losis on the highest salaries and introduces them 
every whet e as experts. It keeps special reserves wholly for 
Europeans, The other avocations into which Indians may enter 
can only be at the heavy cost of going to English Degrees. It 
eocourages exploitation of the country by English companies and 
English capital which results in another source of drain. India 
should have her own army and navy for their protection and 
Imperial needs. 

Ooereive measures. 

“Lastly British rule has substituted coercion for improvements 
in government, like any other autocracy. India should sweep 
away all these coercive legishiion. She should not be afraid of 
her people possessing arms nor of criticism, a free speech and a 
free press. India should emulate B<itish rule in Britain, not British 
rule in India. In a word, India which is now enthralled should 
be determined to become free. 

India’s share in the War. 

‘^India has taken a share in the burden of the Empire furnish* 
ing one million men and a gift of £ 1,50,000,000 to Britain.^ The 
war has proved that Indians were neither dwarfs, pigmies nor 
skeletons but that they could 6ght as well as any man. The 
achievements of the Indian army in Flanders and Mesopotamia 
are well-known. The Empire cannot any more afford to maintain 
one part in freedom and another in bondage. India has placed 
her part in the war undertaken in defence of small nationalities, 
but India could not unfortunately claim to be a small nation. 
She has been patted and her m:n and money had been used 
during the struggle and yet further fetters are now being placed 
upon her by her Government. It is but right that sh'e shoeld 
claim as the freedom loving people of a free empire equal treat- 
ment in the matter of self-Government. No nation under the 
dominion of another could be happy or contented ; for liberty 
ii_ the birth right of all people ; as each man must learn by bis 
mistakes, so must each country. Each nation must work out its 
own freedom and India is ready to lake up the reins and wouW 
ooce more be found among the leaders and teachers of mankind. 
The pride of race culture, the knowledge that she bad b^e 
’’•hide of the ancient wiidom of the world, a certainty that ime 
«®»dd aniMfe her own affairs justify her demand for self govem* 
"••Ot amply.** 
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He then detailed the work of the Congress Deputation in 
England and compared it with that of the Moderate deputation. 
He concluded by ninting at the '*Work before us” as follows. 

'“Before the next Congress meets at Amritsar the Reform Bill 
will have been passed in Parliament and thereafter the several 
political organisations and parties which came into existence in 
connection with the Indian constitutional reforms may not 
continpe to work or may cease to exist. The Indian National 
Congress alone will continue to work for the attainment of aelf- 
Government within the British Empire ; but the annual sessions 
of the Congress cannot do any practical work though It may 
declare the policy and resolve upon the kind of further work to be 
done from time to time. It is therefore necessary that in each 
province, there should be a central organisation with a net work 
of branch organisations in the district towns and villages to work 
continuously, steadily and vigorously for the attainment of nation- 
alist ideals, and it is only to deliberate and resolve upon the 
course of action to be adopted for the above propose that we 
are met in this conference. I dare fay that the organisers of 
of the Conference are not for creating any hew body or organisa- 
tion but are anxious only to utilise the existing political bodies 
after resuscitating them and infusing into them fresh vigour md 
energy, as the machinery for carrying on the. work of the 
Nationalists until the goal is reached. It may however bs 
necessary to have a central controlling body at the top to direct 
the organisations in the mofussilS to work on the lines chalked 
out by this Conference. 
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The following is the substantial portion of the President’s 
speech 

‘*ln the tumultuous intellectual agitation which has come into 
existence in this country in recent years, and the consequent 
upheaval of opinions, it is idle to expect that there would be a 
uniformity of thought, of aspiration and of course of action even 
among alt men having the same national goal or ideal in view. 

MoDBRAThS DEFECTION FROM THE CoNGKHSS. 

*‘The Indian National Congress has always been regarded as the 
source of inspiration for political action to every intelligent Indian 
citizen. It has focussed Indian political intelligence in a supreme 
measure, and its resolutions have gained increasing weight and the 
conbdence of the public at large as time has advanced. The last 
Session' of the Congress held at Delhi was of exceptional interest 
#nd importance. It was attended by about 5400 delegates 
uiBong whom were a large number of cultivators. Resolutioiis 
were passed at this session on the subject of Indian Reform and it 
does not seem to me, as is contended by some, that as they are in 
some respects in advance of those passed at the Special Congress 
held at Bombay, it detracts from their value. Those resolutions 
were identical with the resolutions on the reform scheme passed 
by the All'India Moslem League at its session held at Delhi at the 
tanae time. Excepting a very few members, the Moderate party 
kept aloof from this Congress as well as from the special session 
held at Bombay to discuss the Indian Reform proptMls. From 
the time indeed when the proposal to hold a spKial swsion at 
Bombay was made, tbe Moderates determined to abstain from 
taking part in the Congress proceedings. They held a Congrew 
of their own at Bombay, and have formed separate political organi* 
lations in Calcutta, Bombay, Allahabad and Madias ther 
the Reform Bill has been introduced in the British Parliamaot 
and the difference between the Moderates and the Congren party 
Iwve become more acute. The Moderate party ®p * depute* 
tiA consisting of representatives from all parts M India to 
evidence before tho Parliamentary Joint Committee. ^ The MM* 
gress deputation met with great difficulty in imking h* 

■aania. A proposition was brought forward in tha Mad y 
oincial Coogresa Committee that a sub*Committee_b» appowpa^ 
aoUoct fhm fortheCMgreas deputation as rmolvad at the Can* 
ftaafSampoa. Several of the Moderates were proposed as •»* 
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ben to lenre on the Committee but every one of them declined 
to lerve on it. It was some time after this that the dramatic 
ancouAcenent was made of the simultaneous resignations of the 
President, one of the Vice>Presidents, two Secretaries and some of 
the members of the Executive Committee of the Provincial Con* 
grass Committee, One of the grounds for resignation was declared 
to be That among the other members of the Committee were 
personewho resisted attempts at co-operation, and who failed to 
observe the amenities of public life and disregarded the decencies 
of controversy not only in public meetings but in the meetings of 
the Committee as well. The political associations which nave 
been formed by the Moderates in the various Provinces catry on 
their activities not only in regard to matters conneimd with t^ 
Indian Reform Bill but aho in all matters of public interest, iiir 
dependently of the Congress patty. The proceedings of the AH* 
India Committee and of the Provincial and Distiict Conferences are 
carried on without the co-operation of the Moderate Leaders. 
The work of the respective Indian Deputations in Great Britain 
also shows that the fissure between the Congress Leaders and the 
Moderate Party is wide and deep. The Moderate Leadeis used 
their best endeavours to make the British Congress Committee 
disavow and act independently of the Resolutions of the National 
Congress. When their (ffoits in this behalf proved unsuccessful, 
when the British Congress Committee was reconstituted so as to 
form an adjunct of the National Congress, and the India ” news- 
paper was constituted to ventilate the views of the Congress 
party in Great Britain another newspaper has been started to 
propagate the views of the Moderate party. The intention of 
Mr. Surendranatb Baneijee in returning in advance of bis party 
was stated to be to organise the electorates in Bengal in order to 
secure Jbe predominance of the Moderate Party in the councils to 
be elected next year and to.prepare their plans with this object. 
On bis arrival in India he stated 

‘‘Before I left England, we were trying to from a Moderate 
Of]|miiation in London, We have none at present. I placed 
mytnf in commnnication with many of our English friends and 
received encouraging replies. I hope that before long a Modete^c 
Ofganiiatioa to represent our views and to place us in touch with 
Boglish opinion will have been formed in England.” 

FiniDAMBMTAL OlFFBBBKCBS. , 

•“All foktnindod persons must agree tba it is the mea^ ^ 
Ualtodente mivlty tAat have cot ihemselvei off from the in^ 
SltiObM Cqojmp and havo refused co-operatioa with tlaa 
lilcMifilV <p lit wiifna iMrty both in India and in Bagleod. « 
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it •» idto rfMpMh leraDed •|dmt the NtOoniliMs thM they heve 
ce^urtd the Idouui HauoDel COogreu. In leekiiig to belittle tito 
imiiortaitce end valoe of that great National organixation the 
Moderates are playing into the bands of the enemies of bar 
motherland. It is a matter of common knoarledge that in opholding 
the principles of national freedom and in resisting ilie encroachment 
of individual and personal lif^erties by the agents of despotic 
oower there is a marked difference between the Moderates and the 
Nationalists. There is abundant proof of the apathy and want of 
apprehension on the part of the Moderate leaders of the value 
of constitutional rights of the first importance. The 
Kesolutious of the Delhi Congress rightly lay stress on the great 
importance of piacing beyond the pale of executive inteiference, 
and of local legislation, the fundamental rights of citizenship. 
The Special Provincial Conference held at Madras, the Special 
Congress at Bombay and the Delhi Congress have all affirmed this 
position. Even the Moderate Conference held at Bombay last 
year acknowledged the importance of this princiile in one 
Resolution thugh in an attenuated, form and with one notable 
dissentient among its leaders. At a Conference held in Madras 
two months ago with the ostensible object of bringing together 
to tvork on common lines of agreement on public questions 
persons prrminent among the Moderates and those belonging to 
the Congress party, the former strongly opposed the proposal, 
whxh consequently fell through, to include a request for the in* 
corporation in the Reform Bill of the provisions affirming the 
inviolability of the fundamental rights of the people except by the 
British Parliament. In a manifesto on the Indian situation 
issued by the British Congress Committee and received by the 
last mail it is pointed out with reference to a statement ot the 
Prime Minister that *‘the Government of India since the ArmiMice 
has requited India’s glorious services" by legislative and adminis* 
trative repression depriving India of freedom of the press, freedom 
of speech, freedom of the person, provoking public protnt and 
riots, particularly in the Punjab, with martial law, deportation of 
leaders beloved of the people, confiscation of properly, suppression 
of newspapers, executions, public flogjgings, imprisonment of pro* 
minent and patriotic citizens on fantastic charges, refusal of per- 
mission to choose counsel for their defence before^ Military tribu- 
nals, shooting by machine guns, and bombing by military seroplanM 
on defenceless men and women— a regime of blood and iron, which 
if practised by Germans would have filled Englishmen with horrw 
and, indignation." I need not say how the occurences as depiOM 
•hove have been viewed and action taken in respect of them by 
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tlM llodarate party and the C-Nigreia leaden reipecrieety 
this eoontry end in England. One typical instance I wUl iiveltdre. 
Ip the. nutter of the wholeule repreuion of the Indian prairin 
the present regime all over India, and the roiupplication of the 
Press Act so as to curb and suppress freedom of speech and of 
writing, in regard to which the Nationalist Press has been Hie 
chief sufferer, it is worthy of note that the Association of the 
Modera^ party in Madras, the Madras Liberal Leegue, a Joint 
Secretary of which is a journalist of considerable standing, con. 
sidered that the meeds of the times were sufficiently met by 
passing the following Resolution 

"That in the interest of justice, the Madras Liberal League is of 
opinion that it is necessary that before the Madras Government 
directs that steps should be taken to enforce the deposit of security 
by owners of presses, due warning should be given to them setting 
forth with reasonable definiteness the articles or the matter to 
which oMection may be taken so as to enable the persons 
concerned to set themselves right if possible and to obviate the 
need for further warnings or steps against them and that the 
above course is necessary to remove the uneasiness in the minds 
of the general public that is prevalent in consequence of some of 
the recent proceedings of the Government that ended in the 
demand of security.” 

It must be remsmbered that at this time securities 
had been forfeited and securities .taken on cohrable and 
flimsy grounds from leading English edited Indian and Vernacular 
Journals in Madras, and popular indignatiju had been expressed 
in numerous public meetings at the high-handed and oppressive 
actions of the Government. The same callous indifference seems 
to have been shown by the members of the Moderate Deputation 
in England to the unjust persecution to which the Nationalist 
Press in India is subjected. The manner in which the "Bombay 
Chronicle” and its Mitor, Mr. Uomiman, has been persecuted is 
welUknown. By the drastic provisions of the Defence of India 
Act, the press Act and the Deportation Regulation, the Bombay 
Chroiitcle was put under precensorship, its security was forfeited 
and heavy fresh security was demanded, and the editor while 
he was in his sickbed, was bundled out of the country to England 
in a ruthless fashion. One of the results of this gross infi ingemeut 
of a public right as well as of personal liberty was the disappearance 
for a time of a leading nationalist newspaper of great influence 
and repute. If we add this to the numerous other cases of 
executtveoppressioopf Indian journals throughput the country the 
Government of Ind^lsltable to a heavy indictment In regard tb it> 
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•ctkNM and policy with regard to the Indian Prew. The menbera 
of the Ifoderate DepuUtion had, as their chief, a joomaliit of long 
•aperieoeo and distinguished position and it was expected that he 
with the others in the depuia’ion who held important position as 
loom^ista and as prominent men in public life would have set up 
an agitation in favour of the emancipation of the Indian press from 
its present haratsing^disabilities. That in this matter the Moderate 
Deputation greatly fell short of public expectation and did not 
rise to the level of their opportunities is clear from what Mr. 
•Sorendranath Bannerjea himself has stated in his speech at 
Bombay as regards the doings of what he himself calls '*the 
members of the Moderate Press.’* I have on a previous occasion 
pointed out that the j nirnals belonging to the Moderate Press 
in India such as the “Bengalee,” the “Leadei” and some others 
have never been interfered with either in England or in India 
under color of the provisions of the ludan Defence Act, the 
Press Act, the Post Office Act &c. It has also been stated 
affirmatively that the Moderate Deputation in England met and 
resolved not to attend the next Congress. 

Partihs Inevitable. 

“Can anybody doubt under all the circumstances that the 
Moderate party consider themselves in a lofty and privileged 
position, that they want to carry on their activities independently 
•of the Congress party, and that their self-importance and self- 
righteousness i re encouraged and supported by persons in power 
for their own purposes. The attitude of the members of the 
‘Congress party towards the Moderates has been throughout one 
■of conciliation and of friendly exhortation. It may be described 
in the language of the late Mr. Joseph Chambarlain at one phase 
of English political life : —The Radicals are, I venture to say, the 
majority of the Liberal Party. Yet sufTerauce is the badge of all 
our tribe, and we have conceded— we aie conceding, we will 
■concede— to our Muder.ste friends, to their convictions, even to 
their prejudices, if they will meet us somewhere on the road in 
a similar spirit.” The defection of one section of the Congress 
party and the formation of .a separate party is not however to 
be taken as a serious evil. It corresponds to a well-known 
principle in human nature and is a natural incident in the con- 
stitutional development of a country. Lord Courtney has 
observed that “men have always been and must be drawn into 
camps of progress and caution.” Mr. Balfour has said, “In 
English domestic politics we are never at peace— our whole 
political organization is arranged in order that we may quarrel— 
•and we always do quarrel, sometimes over m liters of great 
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inportadoe, sometimes over matters of small impovtanee* 
sometimes over matters which cannot but be matters of bktor 
str^, and some matters which I should suppose might alwim 
be dealt with by agreement.** Edmond Burke has describwl the 
qualities of two clawes of petsons who may aspire to be members 
of the British Parfianipnt, one possessing the qualities of **a 
strenuous resistence^to every appearance of lawless power— a 
spirit of independence carried to some degree of enthusiasm, an 
inquisitive character to discover and a bold one to display, every 
corruption and every error of Government.’* The other possess* 
ing -*'an indolent and ' submissive disposition— a disposition to 
think charitably of all the actions of men in power and to live in 
mutual intercourse of favors with them, an inclination rather to 
countenance a strung use of auihoiiiy than to bear any sort of 
licentiousness on' the part of the people.” it is needless for me 
to say on which side, among the Moderates or the Nationalists, 
the respective qualities above enumerated are to be found, 

St FORMS. 

“The purpose of this Conference is to consolidate and streng- 
then the forces that sustain the Ii)di.tn Na'iunal Congress. 
There is no question of forming a new party or party organiza- 
tion. As the inemoratidiim of evidence bv the delegates of the 
Indian National Congress before tire Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on the Government of India Bill says, “the Indian 
National Congress represents to-day the overwhelming body of 
opinion among the people of India, Its constitution and organisa- 
tion are of the widest democratic kind.” We have in this 
Conference to devise means to enable the Congress to resist the 
assaults on it from various quarters— to make it a living effective 
and progressive exponent of the people’s will, Reactionary 
tendencies must not be allowed to creep into its councils. Its- 
democratic structure must be' made to reflect truly all the 
interests which compose the body politic in this country. Tbe- 
Moderate party has eschewed association with the English 
Labour party. The labrur conditions in India merit the serious 
attention of Indian leaders, and they cannot be properly dealt 
ivith'^^ithout communication and co-operation with the leaders- 
of the Labour party in England. You would have noticed that 
a special cable received from England slates that Mr. Henderson* 
oue of the most prominent and influential leaders of the Labour 
party has pledged nis support to the Congren demands. I cannot 
out fistl that the inattention of the Congress party in the past to . 

the iocip«politieal qnestions in this country has led to a crt» of 

trbnUes and enMNinumcnts in our political work. The Indian 
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Refona BUI hu been the ncwi of bringing to the lurfeoe. 
coininuotl end ceite diffeiencM which in my opinion ire'Cipeble 
of euy adjutment. Them is grave danger, it has been pointed 
out, when the lines of the cleavage of the parties coincide with 
those between the different social ‘ciaises in the community^ 
because one side is likely to believe that the other is shaking the 
foundations of society and passions^are kindled like those in civil 
war. I have no doubt in my mind that unleu the interests of 
those who form a large section are given due consideration and 
adequately supported, there can be no true national advance- 
ment and growth. 

“As regards the reform Bill before Pailiamenr,it is generally 
admitted that it is not likely to be passed with any of the material 
modifications required by the Congress Deputation or the 
Moderate party. It will be an irttducible minimum in the 
process of giving effect to the pronouncement of His Majesty's 
Government made two years ago. The political fortunes of the 
Indian people do not in my opinion depend upon the granting 
or withholding' of this modicum of Reform. It will not be ai 
national disaster if by the mutations of party conflict in > 
the House of Commons the present cabinet goes down snd 
with it the present Reform Bill. Mr. Montagu is entitled 
to our gratitude for his endeavours to give us an instal- 
ment of constitutional reform however inadequate we may 
consider it to be. If the Reform Bill is passed even in its present 
shape, I would try to make such use of it as is capable of being 
utilised for the country’s progress. 1 agree with Mr. Jinnah, of 
the Moslem League Deputation, who in his evidence before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee replied in answer to the question 
that “beggais cannot be choosers, and we must therefore take 
the best we can get.” 

Our Work. 

“We have large work to do in the near future. The spirit of 
nationalism has permeated every nook and corner of the country. 
As Sir Sankaran Nair has clearly put it before the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee -there is a wide political awakening among 
the masses of the Indian people. There is more true patriotism 
and genuine public spirit combined with knowledge of current 
affiurs among the rural population than among the town dwellers. 

“The political energy and intelligence of the people have to be 
rightly guided, and as the circle of interest becomes larger for 
public workers their number must correspondingly be strengthened 
^ hash accession to their ranks. Whatever may be ibe nature 
of the Reform &heme which is going to emerge from Parlament, 
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vpiikl b« trwMadottl frork lodo ip tb* coaiitrjr at t 
w fpfllic woHna TMir irort Moit'be oitniiMd so * tti 
00 progrtfmve Kfteh; . 


potoM 00 progrtfmve Kftoh; . 

AV tbo Bin ii tepccted tobepaiied by the middie of D«c<mber, 
tbi €oiai[^ at its session in Amritsar will have an opportonHy 
iM eOBsidering it and deciding upon the future courts of actioO, 
TlW'Mttheoming session is therefore a very important one. The 

has been the scence 


OiOgrm'is going to meet in a Province which has been the scence 
df'fHglitfoI maladministration and the sufferings and troubles 
nMch the people have undergone must excite our warmest syim 
pithy and delegates from all parts of the country should dock in 
liiige numbers to Amritsar and make the Congress wssion a 
snecess. The members of the various Indian deputations to 


England would have returned to the country by that time and 
would attend the Congress. The business of this Conference 
wduld immediately be to concert measures to make the ensuing 
session of the Congrers as largely attended as possible by persons 
who subscribe to the resolutions adoj^ed at the last sessions, to 


infuse life and vigor into all local political associations whose aims 
and objects are in harmony with those resolutions, and to promote 
a feeling of solidarity and unity of effort irrespective of class or 
creed among them. Whatever, may be the nature of the work 
which may be turned out at this conference, it is quite cleir to 
me from the response whice we have received in writing, and in 
the attendance of the members which we see that the necessity 


for convening it has been amply recognised and a >preciated. I 
earnestly hope that our meeting toge’ her and holding consulta- 
tions with regard to the objects which we all have in view, will 
result in promoting in however small a degree the country’s 
welfare. 


“I have not attempted in the foregoing remarks to make out a 
constructive programme. It seems to me that it is the function of 
the general body of the Conference after full discussion of the 
various points that may be suggested by the members. Having 
regard to the consideration that persons belonging to the Moder- 
at# party are perfecting their orgapisat’ons and making frantic 
endeavours to obtain ascendancy for their views, it is incumbent 
on those who hold fast by Nationalists* principles to cons'>lidste 
their forces and to organire themselves efficiently for practical 
work. There is a feeling among some gentlemen further that 
this could best be done by strengthening the -existing political 
organisations such as the Congress Committee and the Home Rule 
League. On i&e other hand it is argued that these organisations 
though largely composed of nationalist members are by the nature 
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of tlwir eomtitntion uuiblo to oxclude from their dolibontion 
aod praclicti work personi who differ from them ia fuadamental 
political piii>ciplea,aod that their actions are greatly delayed and 
h ampe red, in consequence. There is considerable force in both 
these aspect. There would be common agreement, 1 take it, 
among all thM assembled in this (^ufereiice that in the stirring 
times in which we live, with political changes and reconstructioii 
of great magnitude looming before us in the near or distant future, 
it is imp iitant that a central organisation in Madras and a net 
work of similar bodies should be formed in the districts, in towns 
and in villages, aod the work of political education and practicii) 
action should be vigorously undertaken and carried on. A big 
National Fund should also be raised in order that political work 
may be carried ^ on systematically without having to resort to 
fugitive subscriptions as is now the case. A number of workers 
should be enlisted to woik in the public cause who should be 
paid for their time and labour. 

Before closing my remarks I have to bring to your notice one 
more fact : In the course of a private letter written from London 
dated t6th October, 1919 by a member of the Legislative Council 
in India to a friend who has forwarded the letter to me for 
petsual to-day, he says: ‘in the Punjab matter, the stupid 
doctrine of prestige will come in the way of justice. It is said 
that the Viceroy being assured of the support of Lord Cuizon 
and Lord Milner not only does not care, but actually defies the 
present Secretary of State, and our Moderate friends are playing 
into the hands of the powers that be. This unfortunately cannot 
be helped.” It is to tide over the consequences of such an un- 
fortunate situation that we have met here and I do not despair 
of success in our efforts. 

KE80LVTI0NS. 

The Conference pa^sed the following resolutions unani- 
mously . 

I. That the members of the Conference do form themselves 
into a permanent organization for the achievement of Nationalist 
alms ill consonance with the ideals of the Indian National Con- 
gress. 

II. That the following Constitution be adopted 

(1) There shall be a Central Council coiisisting of five members 
for each district in the Presidency and 31 for Madras City besides 
the Chairman and four Vice-Chairman to be elected by the 
general body at the Annual Conference. 

(2) The members of the Central Council will hold office for 
o^'e year or until their successors are elected. 
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(I) A« orgmitatkMi art formad in tbe dtjr aud mofiHal the 
m^ahcra of the Council laiii ha deeted by them (or their Celtic* 
live drclei, instead of the annual conference. 

(4) . There shall be a standing Committee of the Council 
coMisting of 38 members as follows Chairman, four Vice. 
Chairmen, two General Secretaries, Treasurer and five Organidng 
Secretaries and 25 members. Eacepting the Chairman and the 
Vid>*Chairmen the others will be elected by the Central Council, 
This year the Conference will elect all the officers. 

(5) The Standing Committee will be responsible for the 
carrying on of the work subject to the control and direction of 
the Central Council. The Standing Committee shall have power 
to anpoint Additional Organising Secretaries who shall however 
not be members^of the Committee. 

(6) The quorum for the Central Council shall be 15 and for 
tbe Standing Committee shall be five. 

(7) The Standing Committee wilt organize branches and 
shall have power to affiliate such other bodies as may apply for 
the affiliation. 

(8) Individual members will be admitted into tbe general 
body on application at the discretion of the Standing Committee. 
The annual subscription for a member shall be four annas. 

(9I The annual contribution for affiliated bodies and branches 
shall be fixed by the Standing Committee from time to tims in 
each case. 

(10) The Standing Committee shall have rower to frame 
bye-laws and rules to carry out the objects of the Conference. 

(II) The Conference shall ordinarily meet once a year but 
a special session of the conference may be convened at any time 
on a requisition of too members or at the discretion of the 
Standing Committee. 

Elhctiok ok Officb-Bsarkrs. 

Mr, C. Vijiaraghavachariar of Salem was unanimously elected 
as Chairman of the Nationalist organisation for the ensuing year 
y iiit«r defeaning cheers. The names of the Hon’ble Mr. K. V. 
ibngasawmi Iyengar, Hon’ble Mr. Konda Venkatappayya and 
Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao weie proposed for the Vice-Chairman- 

ship. s 

III. This Conference requests the Government of Indl . and 
the Punjab Government to withdraw the order prohibiting 
Mr. TUak from entering the Punjab. 

IreoaRAiiMB OF Work. . 

IV. That the following programme be adopted as tbe wore 
of the Conferenbd:— 
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(a) (1) To work by ail constitutional means for the attainment 
uf Swaraj in which the Government would be responsible to the 
iteople of this country. 

(2) To carry on sustaineil agitation to secure primary citiaen 
lights and full responsible government, irrespectively of the limits 
tioos and machinery that may be provided in any scheme of 
constitutional reform that may in the meanwhile be passed. 

(3: To educate and orginiz? public opinion for securing and 

maintaining nationalist ideals i-i the political organizations of 
the country. 

(4I And to select and s'lppor: caii ii lates to the Council 
pledged to carry out the nationalist i>ir|>r.<inme. 

Praiident’s Cosclading Speech 

The President in his c -n<.lti.lii;g -p 'i^cii said:— In think that 
on the whole we have reasm to be lai !y sati^ried with the business 
we have gone through in this Come ..’ ce. This is the first attempt 
whicbi we as persons holding naMu ialisi iinciples inthispresi* 
dency have made in order to come to a conmmii understanding as 
(0 the methods of wotk and the aims which the nationalists have 
in view. As has been poinieil out yesterda}'. the expression 
'Nationalist’ has got a wellknown signi(i:ition. S? far as 1 under* 
stand it| the chin principle of nationalism is that we should always 
prefer the interests of the many to the interests of the few, 
and that in common life every citizen should be prepared to resent 
to the utmost capacity any injury of personal nr other character 
to the meanest citizen ill the counity (Hear, Hear). Thenaiiona* 
lists should also see that no communal differences exist among 
them and that they should be adjusted by mutual arrangements 
and by harmonious relations among the various members of the 
community. Above all, those who belong to the Nationalist 
party should consider that the insieiesis of the country are above 
the interests of party or of individuals in the community. (Hear, 
hear). I think, that from the proceedings that has taken place since 
yesterday it may safely be said (I see the members have gathered 
here in fairly larger numbers and I did not even expect that such 
attendance should be forthcoming, seeing the sort of stain which 
the natitmaiists carry in this coontryl— that the, nationalist spirit 
is largely widespread in this part of the country. We have reason 
io hope that in all dealings in which the naiionalisU would be 
*®8aged they ivould carry' firmness of purpose and true patriotism 
and would have, as their ideal, what the national congress has in 
view. As I have said in my opening speech yesterday the im- 
mediate object which we all should have in view is to make the. 
«'«umg sesaion of the National Congress a success. That is the 
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greatest pranical work which we have in hand and there is a very 
short time before us. We should see that every part of the 
Madras Presidency sends a large contingent of delegates to the 
Amritsar Congress. It would not do for us to rely upon the 
general feeling of nationalism in the country. It is possible that 
an attempt will be made to induce the next session of the Congress 
to go back upon the resolutions framed in the last Congress at 
Dlelbi and it is therefore incumbent upon us all not only in this 
part but in other parts of the country as well to take a large num- 
ber of delegates who hold fast to the resolutions adopted last year 
to Amirtsar and have consultation.s with the Congressmen from 
the other parts of the country and come to a common understand, 
ing as regards our future woik. 1 have no doubt that the next 
session would be a very important and useful one because the 
Reform Bill would have most probably by that time been passed 
in Parliament. It would be necessary for us to consult the other 
members of the Congress as to what our future action should be 
not only as regards the Congress aims but also as regards the 
various social and political questions which are likely to come in 
the near future. On the whole we have met under very fair 
auspices snd we have carried i hrough our proceedings with an 
amount of good will and earnestness of purpose which have charac- 
terised the members who have taken part in the proceedings of 
this conference. I congratulate all of them and most heartily 
thank them for the great good will which they have shown through- 
out and for the readiness with which they have responded to the 
requert made to them to attend and give us the benefit of their 
co-operation. 

"A question has been asked as to what name should be given to 
any association which may be formed in the moffussal. I do not 
think the name is of particular signiticace at the present time. It 
may be called the Nationalist Association branch. So long as the 
name nationalist is attached to it, that would maik all the differ- 
ences necessary between other associations and an associatirn liay* 
>4ng nationalist aims.' I hope the Standing Committee^ which trill 

be elected by the central Council just now, would immediately 

meet and frame a sort of programme ft r the various branch asso- 
datioDS which will be formed in the country. The first duty ot 
the committee would be to put themselves in touch with the 
various pditical organisations in order to guide their future woik- 

After the usual thanks-givings the Conference then caow to 
an end. 
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It is indeed an exceptional honour to be thought fit to take the 
helm of the great ship of the Indian National Congress in the 
stormy weather we are passing through. The honour you have 
conferred on me is deserved only by a skilled point, who can afford 
:o make light of the breakers and the rucks ahead. I wish your 
choice had fallen on one who had both the skill and the con- 
fidence to steer clear of all danger the noble vessel you have so 
generously committed to my care when it is about to sail on a peril- 
ous voyage. But all too unworthy as I am for the great distinc- 
tion you have bestowed on me, I derive solace from the fact that 
there is a special feature of this session, which no doubt has in- 
fluenced your choice, and which perhaps widens the qualification 
for the chair to include even such as I. That special feature 
presents itself at the outset and runs through our whole programme. 
It arises out of the recent tragic events in the Punjab which must 
naturally form the key-note of our proceedings. These events 
furnish many a dark chapter to the history of the past twelve months, 
but none darker than the great tragedy enacted in this very city of 
Amritsar in April last. Fellow delegates, you have assembled here 
in deep mourning over the cruel murder of hundreds of your 
brothers and in electing your president you have assigned to him 
the position of chief mourner. That position I accept in all 
reverence and I sincerely thank you for it. The responsibility, how- 
ever, remains and is considerably augmented by the great solemnity 
of the occasion. I can only hope to discharge it by your generous 
indulgence and the kindly co-operation which I trust I shall receive 
at your hands in a very liberal measure. 

I.ast year when we met at Delhi the great war had ended and 
we were all looking forward, full of hope, to the great peace which 
would endure and which would bring the blessings of freedom to 

21 
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rII nationalities. The time had come for the fulfilment of the mdny 
pledges made to us and in accordance with the principles laid down 
by statesmen in Europe and America, this Congress demanded 
self-determination for our country. Peace has now come, partially 
at least, but it has brought little comfort even to the victors. 
The* pledges made by statesmen have proved but empty words, the 
principles for which the War was fought have been forgotten and 
the famous fourteen points are dead and gone. “Vae victis” 
is still, as of old, the order of the day. Russia, hungering for 
peace, is allowed no respite, and a number of little wars are waging 
on thie continent of Europe. Prussianism has been crushed but it 
has been reborn in the other countries of the West, which have 
enthroned militarism on high. The fate of Turkey hangs in the 
balance, and Ireland and Egypt are being made to feel the might of 
the British Empire. In India the first fruits of the peace were the 
Rowlatt Bills and Martial Law. It was not for this that the War 
was fought; it was not for this that many hundreds of thousands 
laid down their lives. Is it any wonder that the peace has aroused 
no enthusiasm and that the vast majority of the people of India 
refused to participate in the peace celebrations ? 

With coercion has come concession. That has been the old 
time policy in India, as in Ireland, persisted in by England in 
spite of repeated disillusionment. Our rulers have failed to realise 
that repression and conciliation cannot go hand in band ; that the 
grace of a gift lies more in the manner of giving than in the thing 
given. And so the much discussed Reform Bill has been hurried 
through Parliament so that this “big meeting,” as Mr. Bonar Law 
put it, may be pacified by it to a certain extent as least. The new 
act demands our most careful consideration. I shall deal with 
it at a later stage and it will be for you to decide how far it meets 
with your wishes 

In Momoriam. 

But before we proceed further we must pause for a moment to 
pay our tribute of respect to the memory of one of our leaders who 
have passed away from our midst since we last met in Delhi. Nawab 
Syed Mohamm^, the President of the a 8th Congress, held in 
Kaifphi in 1913 and for many years the Joint General Secretary 
of the Congress, died in Madras on the 13th February last. He was 
one of our foremost public men and had the courage to adopt the 
Congress creed at a time when the great majority of our Moham- 
madan brothers were keeping aloof from the national movement 
May his soul lest in peace. 
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We must also do KTcrence to the sacred memory of the dead 
who were killed in Amritsar and elsewhere in the Panjah^ and to 
the living who were put to indignities worse even than death and 
suffered the most shameful barbarities. No monument in marble 
or bronze is needed to consecrate their memory. Our speeches 
here will be forgotten, the resolutions you pass may in the future 
have interest only for the historian, but India will never forget the 
sacrifice and the sufferings of these children of hers. 

But through the surrounding gloom has come a ray of bright 
sunshine which has cheered up many a suffering individual and 
family in India. His Majesty the King Emperor has on the eve 
of this great meeting been graciously pleased to send out to us a 
message of His Royal clemency to be exercised by the Viceroy in 
the name and on behalf of His Majesty to all political offenders 
suffering imprisonment or restriction on their liberty in the gracious 
words of the proclamation. It is the sentiments of affection and 
devotion which His Majesty and his predecessors have been ani- 
mated that have consoled us in our misfortunes. It is for us, fellow 
delegates, on our own behalf and on behalf of the people of India . 
whom we represent to convey our sincere homage to His Majesty 
and our humble appreciation of His Royal benevolence. I have 
no doubt that you will discharge this Roy.il duty in a befitting 
manner, and send nut a hearty welcome to His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales who is to visit our country next winter. Let 
us gratefully join His Majesty in his hopes of the future and in the 
fervent prayer to the Almighty God that by His wisdom and under 
His guidance India may be led to greater pros{)crity and content- 
ment and may grow to the fullness of political freedom. It is due to 
this Royal mercy that we have among us to-day the great leaders 
of the Punjab who till yesterday were in jail. Oh behalf of this- 
great Congress I offer them the warmest of welcome. They have 
passed through the fiery ordeal of suffering for the cause and they 
have come back to us to take their rightful place in the counsels 
of this great assembly. Their suffering has not been in vain. It 
has taught us a lesson which we in this Congress, I trust, will not 
fail to learn. 


The PaoJab. 

As I have already indicated the Punjab has the right to claim 
first attention of this Congress. But before I deal with the various 
problems which it presents for our consideration I desire to con* 
gratulate you heartily, my fellow countrymen and women of the 
limiab, and more specially those of Amritsar, for the courageous 
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public spirit you have shown in holding the present session of 
your great National Assembly in this city. You resolved in happier 
times to invite the Congress to your Province, little dreaming of 
the dark days you were destined to go through itefore you were to 
realize. your expectations. You lost no time in forming your 
Reception Committee and were cheerfully busying yourself with your 
patriotic work when a great calamity suddenly descended upon you. 
Vou have home this affliction and at the same time have adhered to 
your resolve. Your spokesman at Delhi, who invited the Congress, 
lies in jail together with many of his colleagues. Yet you have not 
flinched or souglu to cast aside the burden you had voluntarily 
undertaken. All honour to you for your devoted patriotism. All 
praise for your patient suffering. 

India has suffered much at the hands of an alien and reactionary 
bureaucracy, but the Punjab has in that respect acquired a most 
unenviable notoriety. Competent observers have borne testimony to 
the spirit that has animated the Punjab administration ever since 
it came under British rule. Sir Henry Cotton and Mr. Bernard 
Hougiiton, both eminent members of the Indian Civil Service, have 
told us r>f the retrogressive and backward condition of the pro- 
vince and the militarist tendencies which bold sway there. Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald in his book “.Awakening of India’' says :~- 

“It is generally conceded in India that the most incompetent 
of the G.rvernments is that of the Punjab. It takes its stand upon 
two foundation rocks. “Prestige” and “Sedition,” the meaning of 
the former being that it can do what it likes, and of the latter that 
if any Indian questions its doings his house will be raided and he 

will he deported It has no notion of statesmanlike handling, 

no idea of political methods. The man in power simply uses his 
power, whether it is in the form of a not too honest detective depart- 
ment, or a nut too discriminating executive or judiciary.” 

The pro.\imily of tne Punjab to the frontier has enabled its 
administrators time and again to enforce their will on successive 
Viceroy.s and Secretaries of State. The bogey of the frontier is 
exj>loited to the uttermost and the proposals made by the “man on 
the spot” seldom fai' to secure acceptance at the hands of the higher 
authorities. With Delhi almost on the border and with Simla for 
its simsmer capital, the Government of the Punjab has the addi- 
tional advantage ofhaving the ear of the Viceroy, and it has thus 
come about that being the worst Government in India, it is the 
most favoured of all provincial administrations. Public life is not 
likely to thrive under these conditions and it is no wonder that for 
loi^ there was no marked growth of political ideas in the Punjab. 
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In order to appreciate the causes which ultimately led to the 
catastrophe of April last and its sequel, it is desirable to consider 
briefly the force which have been at work ever since the first pulsa* 
tions of public life began to be noticed by the authorities. Before 
1905 there was practically no- public life in the Punjab, but the 
stupendous blunder of Lord Curzon in effecting the partition of 
Bengal in the face of a nation’s resentment not only convulsed the 
affected province but sent a thrill of excitement and discontent 
throughout the country, which could not fail to arouse public 
activity in the Punjab. The introduction of the ('uloniution Bill 
in the local Legislative Council shortly afier brought trouble to the 
very doors of the people. By this bill it was intended to curtail 
the valuable vested rights of the so-called colonists and to deprive 
them of the fruits of their labour which had converted the desolate 
wilds around Lyallpur into a smiling garden. A strong agitation 
followed and this was dealt with by the usual policy of repression. 
About this time the editor and proprietor of the Puujafiee news- 
paper were convicted. Shortly after the Colonization Rill was passed 
by the local Council. But these measure failed tp put down the 
agitation which was continued with redoubled energy. The more 
excitable among the people came into conflict with the police and 
there were riots in Lahore and Rawalpindi in April, 1907. Against 
the arrest and trial of the actual rioters no sensible person can 
have any thing to say but there was no justification for the arrest of 
I.ala Hansraj Sawhney and some other leading public men, as 
was shown at their trial, Even less excusable was the deportation 
without trial of Lala I^ijpat Rai and Ajit Singh. The policy of 
the Punjab Government in those days, and handed down as a 
legacy to succeeding Lieutenant Governors, was to shut their eyes 
to their own reactionary administration and keep the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State in ignorance of the real 
causes of the disturbances by supplying them with coloured 
accounts and fixing responsibility for their own lapses on the poor 
'^itator". Be it said however to the credit of l^rd Minto that he 
refused to assent to the unjust law passed by the Punjab Council. 
But there was no lack of other weapons of repression in the already 
over>stocked armoury of the Punjab Government and these 
continued to be freely used during the years 1907 to 1909. The 
methods adopted were the suppression of the press and the prose* 
cation of individuals unacceptable to the Government. Needless 
to say the young sapling could not weather the continuous storm 
it was subjected to and there was little manifestation of public life 
in the Punjab during the years 1910 to 1913. 
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But repression and terrorism have never yet killed the life of a 
lUtioo, they but increase the disalfectioa and drive it onder>ground 
to pursue an unhealthy course breaking out occasionally into crimes 
of violence. And this brings further repression and so the vicious 
circle goes on. No one can but deplore violence and political 
crime. But let us not forget that this is the direct outcome of 
continued repression. It is due to the perversity of the . executive 
which blinds itself to the causes of the discontent and, like mad bull, 
goes about attacking all who dare to stand up against it. 

Sir Denzil Ilibetson, the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab 
during the troublous days of 1907, was not slow to perceive the 
‘•new air which was blowing through men’s minds” but instead of 
adjusting his sails to this “new air” he chose to steer his course 
right against it. He, as well as his successor, followed the broad 
and easy path of piling repression upon repression in accordance 
with hallowed traditions of the Punjab Administration. 

This was the state of the Punjab when her destinies were placed 
in the hands of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. It was a splendid oppor- 
tunity for a broadminded and generous hearted statesman to 
strengthen the foundations of the Empire by doing the barest justice 
to the natural aspirations of a people to whom the Empire owed so 
much. How Sir Michael acquitted himself of this high trust 
every Indian knows. 

During the early days of Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s rule occurred 
the “Komagata Maru” incident. The unfortunate men who had left 
their homes in a spirit of peaceful enterprise, many not wishing to 
return to India at all, found every door shut in their faces and 
were forced to return. The reception prepared for them by the 
Government of India, presumably at the instance of the Punjab 
Government, was the passing of the Ingress into India Ordinance, 
which empowered the Government to restrict the liberty of any 
person entering India. On landing in India they found themselves 
prisoners and, broken down as they were by the consistent ill-treat- 
ment they had received at home and aboard, they completely lost 
their heads and the unfortunate Budge-Budge riot was the result. 

The “Komagata Maru” episodes marked the recrudescence of 
unrest in the Punjab and aflbrded a pretext to Sir Miphael O’Dwyer 
to ask fer more “effective power” from the unwilling Government 
of I..ord Hardinge. During 1914 and the early part of 191$ 
insistent demands continued to be made for a “carte blanche” to 
deal with the situation and a draft ordinance of a drastic character 
was submitted to the Government of India for approval and 
promulgation. At last Lord Hardinge was compelled to yield and 
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Ac Defence of India Act which substantially embodied the jHOvisions 
of this draft ordinance was^ hurriedly passed through tne Indian 
Council. How this “essentialljr war measure” has been used not 
only in the Punjab but other provinces as well to deal with matters 
wholly unconnected with the war, we all know. Sir Michael 
O’ Dwyer was not slow to utilise it and soon after reported its 
*‘salutary effect” to the Government of India. 

The years 1915 to 1917 were occupied with various conspiracy 
trials by special tribunals constituted under the Defence of India 
Act. The vernacular press was ruthlessly suppressed and hundreds 
of persons were interned under the Defence of India Act or the 
Ingress Ordinance. It was during this period that Lokamanya 
Tilak and Srijut Bepin Chandra Pal were prohibited from entering 
the_ province lest they should introduce the virus of Home Rule here. 
This order was recently withdrawn as far as Mr. Tilak was concerned 
and I am sure you will all join with me in offering a most cordial 
welcome to him here after his arduous labours in England for 
the cause. Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal is, I believe, still prohibited from 
coming here and we are thus deprived of his counsel and mature 
judgment at this critical juncture. 

War Aotiwities* 

1 now come to the war activities of the O’Dwyerian regime during 
which, in the name of patriotism and the Empire, methods were 
employed which are even worse than those I have so far noticed. 
These could only have been practised in the Punjab either by the 
direct sanction or connivance of Sir Michael O’Dwyer or by over* 
aealous subordinates in the hope of reward. The truth of the 
Persian saying -'(if a king tolerate one grain of oppression his retinue 
will inflict a ton of misery,) was fully realised in the course of this 
strenuous period. For a short time after the beginning of the _ war 
recruitment in the Punjab preceded under normal conditions. 
But soon after Sir Michael O'Dwyer made up his mind to acquira 
the distinction of being the foremost recruiting sergeant in India 
and gentle persuasion gave place to more vigorous methods. Then 
came Ae Prime Minister’s appeal for the increased war effort Sir 
Michad O’Dwyer’s energies now knew no limits. |n bis speech in 
the Punjab War Conference he sud 

’*¥00 know the Delhi, programme. My application of it to Ae 
Pnnjab I can w plain inta single sentence. Two hundred thousand 
men for the regular army, voluntaryism if possible, conscription n 
oeoesttiy ; twice the tbonsaod men we have been aAed for for the 
iiMtiapi portion of Ae Indian DefeiKe Force ; a war loan effort which 
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will eclipse the last ; the development to the utmost of our local re- 
sources and by God's grace, victoiy in the end.” 

Th’ese are noble words breathing a lofty patriotism for the 
Empire. But what regard was paid to the capacity of the province 
to fulfil the expectations of its ruler ? At the Delhi Conference the 
total number of men to be supplied by India was determined to be 
5,00,000. Of these Sir Michael O’Dwyer made up his mind to find 
no less than 40 per cent from his own province the population of 
which including the Indian States is only 13 per cent It was too 
big an undertaking even for the martial races of the Punjab who had 
already contributed over 2,50^000 combatants and 70,000 non- 
combatants, since the commencement of the war. Hence the broad 
hint conveyed in the words “voluntaryism if possibley conscriptioit 
if necessary.” The various officials engaged in recruiting lost no 
time in translating those words into action and the horrors committed 
in the guise of patriotic effort are still fresh in the memory of the 
victims. An ingenious “quota system" was devised under which a 
rough census of the male population of every village was taken and 
each village was called upon to furnish a certain number of recruits 
within a fixed time. If the required number was not forthcoming 
within the time given various unlawful and oppressive methods were 
'employed. Villages were punished collectively and individuals were 
subjected to great hardships and humiliation. I shall not here enter 
into any details as the Commissioners appointed by your Sub- 
Committee are enquiring into these cases of ill-treatment and wilt 
present to yon their report in due course. 

The Criminal law was openly abused and numerous proceedings 
were taken against innocent men under the provisions of Sections 
toy and 1 10 of the Code of Criminal Procedure with the sole object 
of compelling the accused persons either to enlist or to supply 
recruits. There are judicial records in existence showing that those 
who did either the one or the other were acquitted while those who 
did neither were convicted. In the report on the administration of 
Criminal Justice for 1917 it is stated 

'^{strict Magistntes Jiave spent much time in recruiting work 
duHr^ the year. The lar^ decrease in the number of persons 
called upon to give security under Section no Criminal Procedure 
Code is in a great part due to the heavy recruiting for the army." 

In the rnport for 1918 it is ag^n stated : 

“iRecrUitiog for the army continued to be one of the main 
foetocs in bed livelihood cases." 

Nor WM the abuse of law confined only to bad livelihood cases. 
The foUosriiy plijlUge occurs b the ju^bP’^^ent of the Sessions judge 
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of Karnal setting aside the convictions of the appeallants by the 
District Magistrate 

“The various orders passed by the District Magistrate from time 
to time clearly show that if these appellants had also supplied recruits 
from among their near relations or if they were fit for enlistment 
themselves they would have been let off provided ao recruits were 
made up from the village as was originally demanded from it." 

Similar methods were employed to swell the provincial con* 
tributions to the war loan. It will be interesting to prepare statistics 
to show how many subscribers found it necessary to transfer 
their war bonds at heavy discount soon after their subscriptions 
were announced. One of the favourite methods to deal those who 
did not satisfy the authorities with their war effort either in supplying 
recruits or contributing to the war loan was to enhance their income* 
ta;;. The following short extracts from the judgments of Collectors 
rejecting objections to the enhancement will be instructive. 

“He (the objector) has three sons and will not enlist one of 
them. He has not subscribed to any war fund or war loan although 
he could easily do so.” 

“Up to date he has not helped even by a single pice in any war 
fund of loan.” 

The inevitable result of the systematic oppression the main 
features of which I have described was to spread serious discontent 
throughout the province and it is not surprising that the pent up 
feelings of the people occasionally found vent in the commission of 
serious offences. We have it on record that a Tehsildar in the 
Shahpur District was murdered and some of his companions 
sustained grievous hurt. In the same district a mob offered 
resistance to the arrest of some men on a charge of dissuading people 
from enlistment with the result that it was fired upon and several 
casualties occuned. 

In a recent speech made in Multan Sir Michael O'Dwyer 
expressed the lament that “those who worked in organising recruiting 
for the division have had a most arduous task ; they have had _ to 
content against apathy, timidity, and even with open hostility, which 
in some cases unfortunately culminated into riot, bloodshed, and 
defiance of authority in Multan and Muzafiaigarh." 

Mr. Montagu in his last speech on the Indian budget 
remarked 

“Recruiting for the army has gone on in parts particularly 
aflRscted by these disturbances with such zeal and enthusiasm that I 
think there is reason to believe that many a family was left without 
its bread-winner.” 
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Did Mr. Montagu sufficiently realize the inwardness of the **1601 
and enthusiasm” he referred to or the extent to which it was 
carded ? The “unauthorised, objectionahle and oppressive methods” 
employed by zaildars and lambardars under pressure of the autho* 
rities are described in the judgment of the Sessions judge of Multan 
as “matters of common knowledge.” It is evident that this 
“common knowledge” did not travel beyond the seas to England or 
we should have found some indication of it in Mr. Montagu’s 
speech. 

What I have so far said applies to all classes affected by recruiting 
and war loan activities and concerns mainly “the man on the sod, 
and the man behind the plough” for whom the late Lieutenant 
Governor professed the warmest sympathy and solicitude. Let us 
noiv turn to another class of people for whom he never affected any 
feelings other than those of unqualified hatred and contempt— 1 
mean the ]^ple known as the educated classes in general and the 
politically minded section of them in particular. I have already 
shown that public life was all but dead in the Punjab some years 
before Sir Michael O’Owyer appeared on the scene. It showed 
some signs of revival on his assuming charge of the province but was 
again put down by his masterful repression. There were, however, 
world forces at work which even the strongest man could not 
resist and the people of the Punjab whose “manliness, sanity, and 
practical common sense” the then Lieutenant-Governor was never 
tired of extolling for his own purposes, could not remain unaffected. 
The famous memorandum of the nineteen members of the Indian 
Council, the Congress league Scheme of Constitutional Reforms, 
the historical announcement of the aoth August, 1917, the visit toi 
■India of Mr Montagu himself and the publication of the Montagu* 
Chelmsford Report, all came in quick succession to the utter 
bewilderment of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. He saw Congress Committees 
spring up in important centres, and beard the whole province ring 
with the echoes of speeches made at public meetings and con- 
ferences in the course of which this administration was freely 
<|jticised. Early in bis career as Lieutenant Governor he had 
conceived an immense admiration for himself and his administration 
amd so long as it was open to him he suppressed all talk of the 
slightest change (w improvement When that was made impossible 
by the announcement of the soth August and the developments 
which fottowed it be made highly offensive and provocative speeches 
in his own and the Viceroy’s Council which served the only purpose 
of nMiog to the bitterness of leeliog on both sides. Up to the end 
«f 1918 constitutional reforms were the all absorlMog topic at almost 
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4dl pablic meetings and he could not well interfem with them: But 
darl|r in 1919 came a terrible visitation in the shape of the Rowlitt 
Legislation which set a tremendous wave of agitation rolling in the 
crantry from one end to the other. It swept through the Punjab 
with the same volume and force as through other parts of India and 
.^ve Sir Michael O'Dwyer the opportunity he sought. Tbe people 
were no longer offering criticism which was invited by the Govern* 
ment, but bad engaged themselves in a strong agitation against a 
set policy which the Government had made up its mind to carry out 
at all cost. This made all the difference with him and with the 
convenient bogey of the frontier to trot out in case of need ; be 
•prepared himself to deal the last effective blow. 

The Bowlait LeglalatioD. 

It will be convenient for me here to say a few words about this 
most inequitable measure which even according to Mr. Montagu has 
met with "universal opposition throughout India.” You must be 
perfectly familiar with the provisions of this Act and I shall only 
notice a few salient features which are enough to condemn it. It 
invests the Government with "emergency powers” to enable it to 
deal with anarchical and revolutionary movements. Part I of the Act 
supersedes the ordinary mode of trial by a special procedure when 
the Govemor-General in Council is satisfied that it is expedient in 
the interests of public safety to provide for a speedy trial. This 
speed is attained by doing away with commitment proceedings and 
the right of appeal which in one word means speed at the expenw 
•of justice. It is imTOssible to underrate the importance of commit* 
ment proceedings which give fair notice to the accused of what the 
case against him is, and how the prosecution seeks to prove it. ^ Ak 
to the value of the right of appeal there can be no two opinions. 
The most remarkable feature of the Act in this respect is that no 
right of appeal is given even when the judges differ, the onfy 
coruideration shown being that no sentence of death shall be passed 
if there is such difference of opinion. 

Parts II and III are designed to deal with two classes of 
■anarchical and revolutionary movements but the diflerence between 
them is only one of degree. Part II applies when such movements 
are "extensively promo^” and Part III when they are "prevalent 
to sndi an extent as to endanger public ufety " But .whatever tbe 
difference between tbe two it is impossible in any jpven case to 
diOw that the movement in question was of tbe one kmd and not of 
the odier. For. ail piactical purpose^ therefore^ the Governor 
Qtooal in Conocil basa free hand in the .suitier and may. proceed 
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voderTart If or III as he likes. The fiict that a person is concerned 
in anf movem^ of either kind is in-sihe first instance to be 
detennined behind his bade and later on, when his case ia referred 
to the investigating authority, he is to be given an opportunity to 
iqpllear at *^nie stage” (not all the stages) of the proce^ings, which 
are to held in catneri. The unfortunate person is not to be 
allowed to be represented by counsel, he may not be told the name of 
his accuser, nor even all the (acts on which the accusation is based 
and is not entitled as a matter of right to examine any witness, or 
produce any document if the investigating authority considers it 
unnecessary. To crown all this the investigating authority shall not 
be bound to observe the rules of the law of evidence and there 
shall be no appeal from its finding. We then have the drastic 
powers given to Local Government, which are milder under Part II 
than Part III but extend to the search of any place and confinement 
in jail of the person concerned. 

These, fellow delegates, are some of the staggering provisions of 
the new law against which the whole country rightly rose as one 
man. Because there are unfortunately in this country as there 
undoubtedly are in other countries, some misguided persons who 
endanger public safety, the whole nation must submit to the disgrace 
of following this terror to hung over it It has been over and over 
again admitted that the great bulk of the population in India are 
law-abiding. The negation of law and justice which the Rowlatt 
Act repr^ents could only be necessary to cover the inability or 
incOiUpetency of the Government to cope with an evil which is by 
w means confined to India. The only justification pleaded is that 
the Act is not meant for the innocent and the law-abiding, who need 
have no fear of its application to them. But it is conveniently for- 
gotten that the sole judge of the innocence or guilt of any person, 
hoiMtver high placed he may be, is the executive. And who can have 
fidth in the executive if the safeguards imposed by law on them 
ate removed ? Our critics may, but let me tell them plainly that we 
do not. But it is said that there are safe^rds. The Local 
Government can not proceed without first obtaining the opinion of a 
Judidai ofifeer qualified to be a High Court judge. The obvious 
MBwer is that in the first place that opinion is to be ba^ on 
ooesitfed evidence and in the second the Local Government^ is nor 
bound by it. All it is bound to do is to consider the opinion, If 
dds opinion is against the Government, but the latter is still satisfied 
, dnit action is necessary, thgre is nothing in the Act to prevent it 
fUmi ii^ying either Part II or III as it likes. It is however 
poimw out that no Government would be unreasonable enough to 
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^siqiard the opinion of judicial officer whom it couaulta. After 
vbat has hap^ned recently in the Punjab, and at different times in 
other parts of India, let no man ask us to put implicit faith in the 
reasonableness of Government measures and methods, wiutt is 
poarible for the Government to do ft may do at any time. We 
cannot be satisfied until it is made impossible for it to depart from 
strictly constitutional lines. The next safeguard lelied upon is the 
enquiry by the "investigating authority.” As you have seen from 
the conditions under which that enquiry is to be held it is no thing 
short of an unmitigated farce and can afford no real safeguard. 
The last argument in favour of the Act is that it is nowhere in force 
and frill never be put in force unless occasion arises and then only 
in the part of country where such occarion arises. Here again the 
only determining authority is the executive though in this case it is 
the Governor<General in Council. It may be said that under the 
new Reform Act there will be three Indians in the Executive Council 
and at least they may be relied upon. But the executive does not 
change its character by being English or Indian. The point is that 
no executive in the world, however competent it may be, has any 
business to usurp the jurisdiction of duly constituted law courts or 
deprive the people of the protection afforded by tliem. 

Much has been said of rumours and misrepresentations of the 
provision of the Act. I confess that I have not come across them 
except in Government “communiques” and some police evidence 
before the Martial Law Commissions. It is a remarkable fact that 
tfiough these rumours were sup()osed to have emanated from the 
Mi^cated classes, not a single witness was called nor a single speech 
produced to fix any particular person with their authorship or 
circulation though the C. I. D. were everywhere in evidence. 
Indeed one of the popular cries in the Punjab put the main provi* 
sions of the Act in a nutshell. 

No pleader, no appeal, no argument. 

This, is as true a des:ription of the Act as any that can be given 
in six words, though the author of it has been convicted and sen- 
tenced by a Martial Law Commission. 

Mr. Montagu has sought to defend this measure in his Budget 
speech in the House of Commons. He has resorted to special 
pleading and instead of justifying the principle of the Au has plunged 
into a consideration of the necessity to deal with anarchical crime. 
Political crime has to be dealt with, has to be rooted out, but I 
’’cpeat, what has been said so often before, that no number of 
Itowlatt Acts or other repressive measures will put an end to it. The 
one and only way to cast it out is to remove the causes of discontent* 
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The mMt aoMuing of Mr. Montag«*s defence of the Act 
came when on being interrupted by an hon, member on the ques^ 
tiqn of the accused being deprived of legal assistance, he said 

*'Yes Sir ; under Part I of the Act he has assistance, but under 
Parts II and III there is no legal assistance. This is not a law 
court but a committee of inquiry. It is more like a school master 
investif^ting trouble at a school, a committee of a club using its 
inendly services for the purposes of inquiry, somebody to explore all 
matters, somebody to see that injustice is not done, somebody to 

sure that all the. facts are investigated." 

To compare the arrest and confinement without trial of a citizen, 
and numerous other restraints put on his liberty of action and 
speech, with the governance of a school or a club is, to say the least, 
adding a gross insult to a serious wrong ; it can only be accounted 
for by the oft-re-peated complaint that Mr. Montagu has recently, 
to push the Reform Bill through, lost all sense of proportion of other 
things Indian. 

For these reasons I have no hesitation in asking you to express 
in no uncertain terms, what I know to be your considered opinion, 
that the Act is an ugly blot on the Indian statute book and must be 
removed without delay. The issue before us is, as Mahatma 
Gandhi has concisely put it, “is the will of the people to prevail or 
that of the Government" ? The very existence of this measure puts 
a stain on our self respect and our national honour. But I feel 
confident that if you persist in your constitutional efforts you will 
get rid of it. For, as Mahatnuji says : “A Government be it evn 
so powerful and autocratic is bound to yield to unanimous public 
opinion. It is a bad outlook before us if truth and justice have 
to surrender to mere physical force whether it is wielded by an 
individual or a Government." 

I apologise to you, fellow delqpttes, for having detained you 
even for the few minutes I have on the provisions of the 
inequitious measure. I have done so as this is the first opportunity 
for the Congress to pronounce its opnion on the Act and also 
because it' marks the starting point of the recent trouble in the 
dPnnjab. I must not omh in this connection to express our keen 
appreciation of the high sense of public duty shown by those mem- 
bers of the Imperial Conncil who resigned their seats as a protest 
yfaut thepassing of the Act 

SatFacniim 

TbfiBoMottBilhkbidastheywete^ were made esen wane and 
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llilMtiM GmmIIu rigjitly pointed out that they wete "the unmiitak- 
•hie aymptom of the deep-seated disease in the governing body"— a 
dtaease which soon alter broke out in all its virulence and naked 
ugliness. To fight this disease Mahatma Gandhi surted the great 
Satyagraha movement A new force was introduced into our 
politics, a force with the most tremendous potentialities. India’s 
masses were suddenly awakened and the message of Satyagraha 
entered the humblest home. Some of us did not entirely agree with 
the wording of the Satyagraha pledge, many were of opinion that 
the time had not come for civil disobedience. But few, I imagine, 
can disagree with the essentials of the doctrine. These, u 1 
conceive them, are truth, fearlessness and non-violence. And, as a 
corollary, I would add that it is the right of every man to refuse to 
obey any law which goes against his conscience and to which he 
cannot with due regard to truth submit, and to suffer (he con- 
sequences for such disobedience. This is specially so where the 
laws are passed against the will of the people. I would heie rrfer 
you to what an eminent American has said. Mr. Hadley, president 
of the Yale University, says "You can compell ignorant people to 
accept a statute, you can force bad men to obey it when they dp not 
want to ; but if a statute or a judicial decision passes the line of those 
duties which good and intelligent men as a body accept and impose 
upon themselves, it is at once nullified. The process of nullifying 
law has sometimes been called passive resistence.” 

The qualities I have mentioned above, whether you call them 
Satyagraha or by any other name, are essential if we are to take 
our rightful place amongst the nations of the world. VVe shall not be 
free or deserve freedom unless we have these qualities in ample 
measure. Unless we adhere to truth and discard fear we cannot 
get rid of the slave p^chology, the outcome of generations of 
repression, which has been our sad inheritance. And violence cannot 
avail us. That is the special weapon of the west and cannot hope 
to win freedom by armed force. But even if we could do so 
if would be a barren victory, a victory which would degrade and 
coarsen us and make us less fit to enjoy the freedom we had so 
won. We would develop the same vices against which we are con- 
tendii^ now and in our turn would start the game of repression. 

The spirit of Satyagraha was nobly shown by the great and 
peaceful demonstrations of the 6th of April. That day must remain 
a red letter day for India. It was the greatest event of the year. 
Some persons, ignorant of history and Indian tradition, have likened 
the hartal to the general strike after the manner of the west, and 
have called it the foreninner of riot and bloodshed. But the hartal 
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in India it a spiritnal weapon, the old time method of ehowing 
eonrow, of having grievances Kdrnned by patient snffering. It has 
from time immemorial been resorted to to express grief at a national 
calamity, sorrow at the loss of a loved citizen. It is not used u a 
threat, nor as a weapon against the forces of law and order. And 
this was fully shown on the Satyagraha Day when the mighty 
demonstrations passed off peacefully without the slightest conflict 
with the police or military. 

Some words of Mahatma Gandhi have been distorted to mean 
that the Satyagraha movement was the cause of disturbances in India. 
Fellow delegates, I' say most emphatically that this was not sa 
Neither Satyagraha nor the hartal was the cause except in so far as 
th^ greatly displeased the authorities and made them provoke the 
people. There was no civil disobedience of laws in the Pui^ab. 
Satyagraha flourished more in other parts of the country and yet 
there was no disturbance there. The hartals of the 6th April did not 
cause any breach of the peace. It was only after two popular leaders 
of this city had been suddenly deported and Mahatma Ghandhi, the 
most revered Indian of the day, had been arrested, that the passion 
of the populace broke loose in ceruin parts of the country. That 
would have been so even without Satyagralia or hartal. The 
disturbances were the result of the action of the authorities. Tney 
knew full well, in the Punjab at least, that the cot^^sequence of their 
provocative action would lead to trouble and they took measures 
accordingly. 

Martial Law and after* 

The events which followed must be fresh in y.>ur memory. 
Martial Law was enforced and for long the Punjab was almost cut off 
from the rest of the world. The truth was hidden from us and we 
had to rely on the one*sided accounts presented by Government for 
our benefit. Outsiders were not permitted to enter the charm id 
area, even Mr. Andrews bein< turned out of the province. Within 
a few days of the declaration of Martial Law the All Indian Congress 
Commitee demanded a full and impartial enquiry, and a little 
hfler appointed a Sub-Committee to conduct an enquiry. This Sub- 
Committee laboured for months and collected a greart deal of 
evidence. It was hoped to present this evidence to the oiii:ial 
eommittee which had been announced. 

Lord Honter’B OominlfetoOi ^ 

The app^oaent b^ the Government of India of Lord Hunter's 
Committee w^ most tusappointing, but we waived our substantial 
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Directions to it and decided to eo apmtt provided only Aili ikdlities 
wne given to os to tepstsehlf the people's case. At tbe eadiest 
possible opportunity we urged upon the Government that the 
presmee of the Panjabee leaders, who were in jail, was necessary for 
a fair enquiry. For many days we were in frequent communi* 
cation with the Panjah Government and we were led to believe 
that our tvquesu were being favourably considered by them. We 
refrained from going to the press in order to avoid embaiassing 
the Government and waited patiently for their answer. Tnat answer 
came on the eve of the Hunter Committee’s arrival in Lahore. 
You must have seen the correspondence subsequent to this and our 
Sub-Committee’s statement which have already appeared in the 
papers, and I can add but little, I would only point out to you that 
we tried to meet the Government as much as possible. We 
modified our original request for the release of all the leaders during 
the enquiry and agreed to the presence of only one or two of them 
at that time ^ in custody before Lord Hunter’s Committee while 
evidence relating to them was being given. That was all we wanted 
and which the Government finally refused to give us. It was not 
an extravagant request. Even criminals have a right to he present 
in court during their trials. The Punjabee leaders are not being 
tried in the technical sense but their actions are being judged, they 
are being attacked by official witnesses and much of the blame and 
responsibility for the disturbances is being cast on them. Yet they 
were not allowed the privilege of the meanest criminal although the 
officials of Government, who are as much on their trial and have at 
least as much to answer for, have had the fullest opportunities 
of appearing before the committee and conducting their case. 
Some of these officials have even been allowed the advantage of 
giving their evidence in camera, .\fter the most anxious conside^ 
ation the Sub-Committee came to the conclusion that “if it was to 
discharge the trust upon it, if it was to vindicate the national honour 
and the honour of the great Panjabee leader, if it was to see truth 
and innocence established, it could not possibly engage in an 
enquiry in which the people’s party was so heavily handicapped.” I 
feel confident that you will approve of and endorse the action your 
Sub-Committee took, and trust to its judgment in taking all necessary 
steps to obtain justice. 

Meanwhile Lord Hunter’s Committee has pursued the even 
tenor of its way, roused occasionally by some particularly callous 
official admissitli. Their findings can but be ex parte decisions, 
based on the evidence of one party only. ^ The other side of the 
tbield will be presented to you by the Commissbners appointed by 

n 
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jam SobCommilt^ who' havo ahrenoously laboured to collect and 
drift the evidence for the p^Ie. I- do not overlook the fiict that the 
pfOceedings of jonr Commissioners are in the legiri sense as ex parte 
u those of Lord Hunter’s Committee. There is however this to be 
said that your Commissioners have the additional advantage of 
considering the evidence given before the Hunter Committee. Tliey 
have for good reasons deferred publishing their report and the 
eVMlenoe on which it will be based and this Conors srill not have 
the advantage of having their considerd opinion on the Panjab 
■occurrences before it. This has also considerably handicapped me 
as in the absence of ^our commissioner’s report, it is somewhat 
difliralt for me to deal with some aspects of Martial Law. 

But whatever findings' the Commissioners appointed by the 
Congress Sub-Committee may arrive at, the central facts of the recent 
tragic events have now become so crystallised as to enable us to form 
an adequate idea of the true nature' of the horrors through which the' 
Amjab has just passed.' These central facts are now matters of 
common knowledge and emerge clearly above the few controversial 
points which we may safely leave to our Commissioners. What we 
in this Congress are concerned with is not so much the fixing of 
individual responsibility for particular acts as the ascertainment of 
the spirit which runs through them alt. I shall now by yoUr leave 
touch on some of the main incidents and broad features of the 
occurrences which clearly indicate the spirit with which the people 
on the one side and the administration on the other were actuated. 


Axniitnar* 

1 shall take the case of Amritsar which stands out more promt 
nently than any other as affording in itself a complete illustration 
of the siririt on either side. 

. : The people of Amritsar observed the 6th April in the true 
Satyagraha spirit. So they did also the pth April, the Ram Navami 
day, and Mahammadans gladly and eagerly joined their Hindu 
brethren in celebrating the festival. Thire was no violence, no 
threats, and the processionists played the English National Anthem 
ifir bononr of the Deputy Commissioner. That showed the 
pndnfogy of the people of Amritsar on that Ram Navami day, 
Hindus and Moslems observing the festival blether, and both 
ioining to do honour to the King Emperor. The next feu hours 
bnngte s stnn^ trasformation. The Bazaars were filled with mour- 
iring and the crowds that bad r^iced the night before, discarded 
their titrbaas end shoes in sorrow for they beard that two of their 
leded-lsideii M beM iiidddBlyde^ And, after the <rid Indian 
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bdiion, they went anwmed and bare-headed towards the Deputy 
Commissioner's house to pray for the realise of their leaders. TIm^ 
were fired at, some were killed and a number wounded. But I 
shall not here deal with the Circumstances of or the necessity for 
this firing. Again the temper of the crowed changed and u is the 
way with crowds, it rapidly went to the other extreme. The passion 
for vengeance took possession of it and some parts of the mob 
committed those excesses for which we Indians cannot but hang our 
h eada in shame. Whatever the treatment they had been subjected 
to, whatever the provocation offered, nothing ran justify the murders 
which they committed, the shameful assault which they perpetrated 
on a defenceless woman, the arson and plunder of which they were 
guilty. 

Yet again, the mood changed. After two or three hours of 
mad ness the people, or rather such of them as bad been guilty of 
the outrages, recovered control of themselves. They saw the folly 
of their doings and, without the intervention of the police or 
military, of themselves stopped the destructioii. 

Such was the behaviour of the people of this city on those ftteful 
days. The psychology of a crowd iS a difficult thing to fathom, but 
1 cannot but think that the history of those days would have been 
differently written if an attempt had been made to appreciate the 
view point of the people. 

Let us now consider some of the doings of the officials and the 
spirit which actuated them. They did not apprtOTate the inner signi- 
ficance of Satyagraha or the ‘hartal.' To them it was all a vast con- 
spiracy, the forerunner of a second mutiny. They did not care to 
see what troubled the people, they did not search for the causes of 
this mighty movement. They looked upon the closing of shops and 
the meetings and the demonstrations as a t)ersonal insult to them. 
Even the fraternisation of Hindus and Moslems was anathema, an 
act in the great conspiracy. We all know what it is in this county 
for a body of men to walk bare-headed and bare-footed. It is the 
sign of deep grief, a token of a great calamity. But our rulers neither 
understand nor care to study the feelings and emotions of *ho*« 
whom they look upon as a subject race. In his evidence Wore 
Lord Hunter's Committee, Mr. Miles Irving, who was Deputy Com- 
missioner of Amritsar at the time, was asked about the people who 
were proceeding to his house on the loth. He stated : 

“Yes, they were coming to my house, I understood. They ^ 

coming not to make any ordinary protwt. When peo ple wme, 

come properly clad, but these men had put off their 'pugrees and 
'boes and they intended violence. 
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QufeiUon.— It m^ht have been the lign <of mourniog? 

Answer. —If it was mourning, it was violent fflowaing.** 

So; Mr. Miles Irving, after a life-dme spent in the &dian CSvil 
Service^ thinks that the taking off of turbans and dioes n a sign of 
coming violence 1 Ignorance of the habits of a people is never excus- 
able in one whose duty it is govern thenu^ It becomes criminal 
when it leads to grave consequences. 

The sudden deportation of Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal was a 
typical act of our administrators. Having donvinoed themselva 
that there was revolution in the air, that conspiracies were being 
hatched, that the wonderful calm of the 6th and 9 tb ^ April bid 
strange currents underneath, they took the only step which appeals 
to the mind of a bureaucrat. They knew that this would greatly 
upset the people, they knew that there might he trouble, but what 
matter ? Could they not crush them with the “ample resources at 
their disposal ? It did not strike them that the people could be rea- 
soned with or could be conciliated. Nor did they think of having 
recourse to the ordinary lav courts of the country. They do not 
believe in the intricacies or the delays of the law. They believe in 
making themselves the judges and meeting out swift and stern 
justice to their opponents. 

The Jalltanwala Bagh. 

But saddest and most revealing of all was the great tragedy 
which occurred here on the Vaisakhi day. No Indian and no true 
Englishman can hear the story of the Khuni Bagb, as it is now aptly 
called, without a sickening feeling of horror. Our friend Mr. C. F. 
Andrews, to whom this province and our country is so much indebt- 
ed, has described it “as a cold and calculated massacre.” He 
sa^ *1 have gone into every single detail with all the ease and 
thoroughness that a personal investigation could command and 
it remains to me an unspeakable disgrace, indefensible, unpardon- 
able, inexcusable.” Such is the verdict of an Englishman. 
What words, fellow delegates, ran I use to express your feelings 
and mine whose kith and kin were mercilessly shot down by the 
hundibd in cold blood ? Well may we grieve in the words of the 
Persian Poet— 

(Our country is flooded with sorrow and woe. 

O, for our land woe 1 

Arise and for coffin and cerements glow 1 
0, for our land woe 1 

With the blptid of our men killed in this pursuit 
mobn shines red : 
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Hill, plain, and garden blood-red glow : 

0, for our land woe 1) 

'Hie facts of this incident are before you, they have largely been 
admitted by the authorities. But I am not aware of any condemna- 
tion from the authorities. I do not know of any high oflScial 
who has protested* against this grim occurrence. That is a 
revelation of official mentality which staggers me. General Dyer, 
the author of the. deed has almost boasted of his achievement. 
He had sought to justify it. To him it was a “merciful act” to 
fire without warning on an inoffensive crowd because it might have 
made fun of him if he had refrained from doing so. He admits 
that he could have dispersed it without firing but that would have 
been derogatory to his dignity as a defender of law and order. 
And so, in order to maintain his self-respect, he thought it his duty 
to “fire and fire well” till his ammunition was exhausted and >,000 
persons lay dead and wounded. There ended his duty. It was 
none of his business, he tells us, to look after the dead and 
wounded. It was no one’s business. The defenders of law and 
order had won a great victory, they had crushed the great rebellion. 
What more was needed ? 

This is the deed which received the benedictions of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer. This is the- deed which has been defended by 
official alter official before Lord Hunter’s Committee. 'Die plea of 
necessity is raised, the plea that the massacre produced a good 
effect on the surrounding districts. We have heard of these 
excuses before when Louvain was razed to the ground, when 
atrocities were committed at Dinant and Tarmonde. For these 
crimes against humanity the late Kaiser and his underlings are 
going to be tried. But General dyer is secure. His late chief has 
blessed him and his colleagues in the civil and military adminis- 
tration of this country stand by him and applaud his deed. 

drawling. 

The shooting in the Jallianwala Bagh was not the only feats 
which General Dyer performed. His subsequent conduct was no 
less revealing of his perverted state of mind. He tells us that he 
“searched his brain” for a new punishment, a new terror for the 
people— something, as General Hudson put at in the Imperal 
Council, to ‘^strike the imagination”. And the punishment that 
was devised did credit to General Dyer’s ingenuity and ferocity. 
It was worthy of the days of the Inquisition. All Indians who 
happened to pass through a certain lane were forced to crawl on 
their bellies like worms. This was the punishment meted out to all 
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inoocent and peaceful men who went that way became some 
hooligans had attacked Miss Sherwood In the lane some days 
before. No better method could have been devised tO' humble 
the people to the dost. 

Of the other measures taken in Amritsar by General Dyer— the 
flogging in public places, the enforced salaaming, the cruel treat- 
ment of the best and most respected citiseos— I shall not say 
much. They all tell the same tale brutal terrorism, the attempt 
to crush the spirit of the people. 

Lahore. 

General Dyer was not the only apostle of this cult. There 
were many others who tried to rival his exploits in the other dis- 
tricts under Martial Law. Lt Col. Frank Johnson, the expert 
from Bechuanaland, pursued the policy of “thoroughness” in the 
Lahore area. A “false and malicious” rumour that the Govern- 
ment intended to interfere with the marriage customs of the people 
was contradicted by the official 'Communique” from S mla and 
the contradiction was given due publicity. The rumour w.is 
set down as a base lie and a Muhammadan marriage was arranged 
in a village not far from Lahore. It so happened that the whole 
marriage party, including the brid^room, the priests and the guests, 
were flogged for liaving dared to assemble together during the Martial 
Law days. Col. Johnson has now been pleased to express his 
regret for this flogaing and to tell us that it was due to the absence 
of tact in the official concerned. He himself exercised this “blessed 
virtue” by arresting 500 students and the professors of the Sanatam 
Dharma College and confining them in the fort because a 
Martial Law notice was damaged by some unknown person He 
welcomed the opportunity of d<ring so^ he “was looking for it ” 
He tells us that he was waiting for an opportunity to bring home 
to the people the power of Martial Law. To him a walk of 
16 miles daily for the students for three weeks in the scorching 
Lahore sun of April and May was no hardship. It was “ordinary 
physical training of a mild form.” But perhaps the most 
noticeable example of the tact and mentality of Col. Johnson was 
his order prohibiting more than two Indians from walking abreast. 
He tells us >— 

“If more than two natives come and do not give way to a 
Buiopeai^ that is likely to lead to breach of the peace.” 

Questioa—Who would commit the breach of the peace, 
Bttitqtean? 

Answer— Undoubtedly. 
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Question— You think he would be justified in doing so ? 

A nswer— Certainly. 

And yet we are told of equal partnership in the Empire and are 
asked to rejoice over the peace wtiich has given this to us 1 

Chtjraawala and Bombing. 

In Gujranwala Col. O’Brien held sway, serene in the knowledge 
that he could do what he wished without let or hindrance. The 
'Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government had assured him, even 
prior to Martial Law, that his actions would be subsequently 
validated. This simple fact furnishes a more illuminating com- 
mentary on the new Indemnity Act than all the learned arguments 
of Sir George Lowndes in the Imperial Council. We can now 
understand the whole-hearted support given to the measure by 
the Hon’ble the Cnief Secretary to the Punjab Government and 
appreciate the wisdom of the provision in the .\ct which throws 
on the complainant the burden of proving want of good faith in 
the accused offi.'ial when he is armed with a certificate from a 
Secretary to the Government. 

One of the steps taken by Col. O’Brien on the assurance of 
the Chief Secretary was to arrest Gauhar Singh, a lambardar, aged 
60 years. Col. O’Brien states; “Gauhar Singh himself had 
committed no offence but his two sons were wanted by the police 
and they were not forthcoming and that was why their old father 
was arrested. He told us that he did not know where his sons 
had gone. An order was also passed confiscating his property. 
The order stated that until the arrest of Gauhar Singh’s sons his 
property would be confiscated, that he be dismissed from the post 
of lamoardar, and any one touching his property or cutting his 
crops would be shot.” No comment from me is necessary. 

In Gujranwalla, as you are all aware, the gentle art of bombing 
from aeroplanes was practised, a bomb being actually dropped on 
a school boarding-house full of boys. The manner in which bombs 
were dropped may be gathered from Lt. Dodkin’s statement. He 
says : “I saw twenty or 30 people in a field talking to one another 
and dropped bombs on them. I did not know who they were, 
whether they had assembled for an unlawful purpose, but I bombed 
as my orders were to disperse crowds.” 

Another part of this district has come to be known as tbe 
bosworth Smith area in memory of the horrors it underwent under 
the rule of a member of the Indian Civil Service who for ye^ 
past was in disgrace with the Punjab Government but was selected 
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« specially qualified to administer Martial Law justice^ and has 
riooe been rewarded by promotion. 


Ejumr. 

In'Kasnr Capt Doveton evolved fimcy and novel punishments 
for the people and sought to teach them how to observe the 
ancient customs of India by touching the ground with their fore* 
heads. He also had men stripped and flogged in the presence of 
prostitutes. His brother officer U. Col. Macrae meanwhile amused 
binmif ' by having school boys flogged in public in order to set an 
example to all evil doers. The bigger boys were picked out at 
random, perhaps they could bear the whipping better. They 
were not guilty of any offence, “It was their misfortune” Col. 
Macime tells us, and I take it that the punishment he awarded 
was in good faith. All the male inhabitants, boys and men, ten 
thousand in number, had to present themselves for the identifica* 
tion parade The men arrested, 150 in number, were put in a 
cage placed on the station platform, and a public gallows was 
erected, entirely at the instance of the Punjab Government, before 
any one was tried or condemned to death— as Col. Macrae 
hifonns us. 


HhidiX’Munlim Unity. 

Besides the attempt to terrorize the people, the Punjab officials 
aimed a blow at the most vah’sble asset of our political life, the 
union between Hindus and Mahommedans. You are aware, fellow 
delegates, of the pathetic scenes of fraternization between Hindus 
and Muslims which took place during the recent disturbances 
at Delhi, Lahore and other places accompanied with shouts of 
“Hindu Musalman ki Jai. These expressions of fellowship in a 
common trouble were treated by the Punjab officials as heinous 
crimes amounting to open rebellion and waging war against the 
King, and a new offence was created which was defined as “fraternis 
ation of Hindus and Mobammadans against the Government by law 
established.** One of the most shameful acts of the Martial Law 
authorities was to ridicule the Hindu-Muslim entente publicly in 
various ways. The admission of Hindus to the Mahomedan mosques 
and ^Mabomedans to the Hindu temples, the drinking of water, of 
%terbet*, from put of the same glass by Hindu and Mahomedan were 
unmistakable signs of a far deeper union of the two than could be 
looked upon with equanimity by those who were interested in keep* 
ing them apart And an attempt was made under official inspiration 
during the doling days of Martial Law to found separate ^litical 
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t w oc h t io ns or 'SabW for Hindus, Mahomedans and Sikhs. 1 do 
not know what progress has been made in this direction but 1 trust 
that my fellow countrymen of all communities will refrain from swal* 
lowing this fatal bait. 

I have referred you, fellow delegates, to a very few of the admitt* 
ed &cts. It is not possible for me here to go into all the harrowing 
details of the numerous atrocities committed in the name of law and 
order. For these you will have to wait for the report of your Com* 
missioners and the evidence they are collecting. Meanwhile I would 
beg of you to read carefully the evidence which has been tendered 
before l^rd Hunter’s Committee. I would request you to note the 
overbearing attitude of the official witnesses and their arrogance to 
the Indian members of the committee. That will give you a greater 
insight into the official mind than any words of mine can convey. 
That will give you some idea of what our breathren in the Punjab 
have had to go through. And I would have you remember that these 
were the officers who presided over the Martial Law Summary Courts, 
who dispensed justice and inflicted heavy punishments and flogging. 

Nnoeaalty for Martial Law. 

The question n the necessity or otherwise of the application of 
Martid Law to the situation which arose in April last is a question 
on whkh also we must await the considered opinion of our Commis* 
sionera on all the evidence taken by them and that tendered before 
i/>rd Hunter's Copmittee. The Government case has been put as 
pigb as it possibly could be before the latter so far as the opinion of 
^e authorities as to the real nature of the disturbances, and their 
apprehensions at the time as to what they might eventually lead to^ 
jsre concerned. The point is whether their opinion and apprehen* 
jsions were based on facts or were the result of panic. I shall abstain 
from embarassing either our own Commissioners or I«rd Hunter’s 
Committee by i^ffering at this stage any definite opinion of my own for 
your acceptance, fiut I think I am fully within my rights in point* 
ing out that the question is not so much whether there was necessity 
ftw the application of Martial I.aw at any time as whether it was 
neemaary when it was actually applied. It may be that Martial Law 
could be justified if it had been introduced at the time when the di^ 
turbooces were actually going on, but it is an admitted fact that it 
was opt so applied. What was done was to call on the military to 
bdp the civil administration, which is well within the discretion of 
every Idagistrate under our Criminal Law, but is very different from 
Martel Law. Whether or not it was necessary to hand over the 
entirelcivil administration to the military on the dates on which the 
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Martial Law Ordinances and notifications relating to each district 
were issued is the next question before your Commissioners as well 
as lx>!d Hunter’s Committee. I shall content myself with laying 
More you the official view. Mr. Kitchin, the Commissioner of 
Lahore Division, has stated that Martial Law was not wanted for the 
purpose of recovering control but in order to prevent the spread of 
infection, and specially for the speedy trial of the numerous persons 
who had been arrested. Mr. Miles Irving tells us that the necessity 
for thf continuance of Martial Jaw did not depend on anything that 
happened in his district. It depended .on' outside factors, on the 
situation on the frontier. General Dyer tells us that the city of 
Amritsar was a “model of law and order” after the 13th April. 

Whatever the finding of your Commissioners and Lord Hunter’s 
Committee as to the initial necessity for martial law may be, there is 
not the slightest doubt, on the admissions made by the official wit- 
nesses before Lord Hunter’s Committee, that there was absolutely 
no justification for keepin^ it in force for the unconscionable length 
of time during which its horrors continued to be perpetrated. Admit- 
tedly it was not required to maintain law and order aiid the only 
justification pleaded, besides tlie old story of the dangers arising 
from the proximity of the frontier, is that it enabled the offenders to 
be brougijf^to speedy justice. But the Government bad ample 
powers uit^ci ^he statute law to constitute special tribunals for the 
trial of offenders and these would not have taken much longer to 
dispose of the cases than the Martial Law Commissions and Summary 
Courts did. The only difference would have been that people would 
have been saved the sufferings and indignities to which they were 
subjected under cover of Martial Law and that the accused would 
have had the advantage of defending themselves by counsel of their 
choice. The trend of the whole official evidence before I.ord 
Hunter’s Committee is that Martial Law was not required to meet 
the immediate necessities of the administration but merely for the 
purpose of striking terror into the hearts of the people, so as to avoid 
possible trouble in the future. I am of course not aware what 
secrets of state have been imparted to the Hunter Committee in 
camera by the Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government and 
Gaieral Hudson. But so far as the open proceedings before the 
Committee go I can affirm with confidence that it was a gross abuse 
of Mtutial Iaw for which all concerned are liable to answer. 

Martial Law Death Sentenoea. 

I do not intend discussing any of the hundreds of cases 
disposed of by the Martial Law Commissions and the Summary 
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and Area Courts. They ha?e earned the greatest asisery .!• 
the pedplep the suSiering which endures. Hundreds ttM Un in 
jail, many for having done what no honest man need be 
adMUDoedof. Yon eill have some idea of the sentences inflicted 
when I tell you that 108 persons were sentenced to and the 
aggrejpte sentences of imprisonment amounted to the stupendous 
total of 737 1 yean and 5 months (allowing so years for a sentence 
of transportation for life.) The figures for whippings, forfeitures^ 
fines and impositions on villages and towns are not yet (plly avafl* 
able. Thoite I have given for imprisonments have been comfltted 
from the official statements presented to the Imperial Cou'scil I 
am told that even these fiitures are incomplete and that the ofioill 
statements do not contain many cases Many of these sentences 
have been largely reduced by the present Lieutenant Governor* 
Clemency has been shown where justice was needed. Injustice 
cannot be tempered with mercy. Sir Bdward Maclagan is a 
kindly gentleman who has tried to mitigate the rigours of his 
prdecessor’s regime but he has not had the courage or the wisdom 
to break thimugh the evil traditions he has inherited. 

flttr Miiohawl (yDtvyor'e Beapoiudhlll:^ 

Such in briefest outline is the story of the Punjab. The 
responsibility of Sir Michael O’Dwyer for much that occurred 
here is admitted and established Iteyond doubt. I have^ endea* 
voured to show you the whole trend of his administration. It 
would appear that he was striving to make the Punjab a kind of 
Ulster in rebuibn to the rest of India, a bulwark of reaction against 
all reform. We now seem to be drifting into what is known as 
Birrellism id lreland,** he Complained, ‘‘truckling to the extremists, 
encouraging the idea that we are going to hand over the admiois- 
tiation to them.” And even in his memorandum on the ^orms 
he could not help lamenting that the Punjab politicians, “bitberto 
quiescent, brere encouraged to assert themselves^ and to come 
into line w^ other Provinces”. To him there was little difference 
between a pi^stitutional agitator and an anarchist For both he 
had the sifoe remedy — repression. But the remedy failed him 
and but indieased the dfeease. And then be played his mastm 
oard and. brought in. Martial Law to kill once for all dm brm 
that Si^tsies. He has foiled again in his endeavour, but bis pon^ 
has netiilted. in death for many and in utmost misery for thousands. 
For font he is folly tenonsibfe, He is responsible for the actiort 
■of Gd^ Dyer and. his milt^ colleagnes in Amritsar ; he is 
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alio leiponriUe for the doings of his subordinates in the other 
districts under Martial Law. 

Losid Ghelnwford'u BossionaltailitF* 

But what shall we say of Lord Chelmsford ? He must bare 
known, or ought to have known, what was happening in the 
Punjab. The Congress Committee repeatedly drew his attention 
toil. Did he seek to interfere or cut short the agony? Has he 
received or considered any representation from this affected 
province^ presented to him from any sources, which are not strictly 
oflidal ? Was he shown us any sympathy ? Has he even been into 
the heart of the province to acquaint himself by personal enquiry 
on die spot concerning the tragedies which have taken place ? We 
have not even heard that his “heart has bled for Amritsar.” Lord 
Chelmsford occupies a very exalted position. He has received 
that position at the hands of his King and as a trust from the 
En^sh people. How has he served his King and fulfilled this 
trust ? Has he faithfully and adequately discharged his duty to his 
King and to his fellow countrymen by his persistent refusal to 
listen or to interfere, by his aloofness and by his absence from 
the scene of these happenings, when hundreds of His Majesty’s 
subjects were done to death by the military and thousands put to 
shameful indignity ? 

Englishmen are, I believe, proud of the justice of British rule 
and sealous of their reputation. May I not ask them to consider 
whether Lord Chelmsford has shown himself an active guardian 
of their honour and worthy of the trust which they had reposed 
in him? Indians seek for justice at the hands of the British 
Democracy. Will they tolerate this “ frightfulness ” in India 
and shield the authors of it ? That is the acid test to British policy 
inTndia. On the answer to that depends the future goodwill of the 
Indian people. 

The Leeson of the Punjab. 

.Fellow delegates, I have ventured to trespass on your time to 
c^derable extent in dealing with the Punjab and the other 
matten which have acquired a special significance on account of 
the recent disturbances. Much has of late been said and written 
about the Punjab, much still remains But the lessons which the 
crowded events of the year have to teach us and the English 
peqileare dear. To us they point to the path of steadfast 
endeavour, the path of sacrifice and patient ordeal That is the 
only way to readi our goal To Englishmen they teach the 
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dt.tepeited truth that tyranny degrades those who exercise it as 
much as those who suffer under it. And so it is that 
of old the champion of liberty, assumes a different guise in parts 
of her own doininions. England wer|t to war to fight for the fre^on 
of small nationalities, and yet a big nation under her sway 
eondnues to be unfree. In Belgium the German doings were 
condemned, but in India we still have the pure milk of Prunianism. 
And the roan governed by the Prussian idea is much the —m e 
whether he is in the west or in the east. The It^ic of force is 
the only argument which appeals to him ; military necessity 
justifies all severities. The object is always to stike terror and an 
act however “frightful” appears to him “merciful.” Ordinary 
morality and humanity do not influence him and cruelty itself 
becomes laudable. It is for England to learn the lesson and put 
an end to conditions which permit these occurrences in her own 
dominions. If our lives and honour are to remain at the mercy 
of an irresponsible executive and military, if the ordinary rights 
of human beings are denied to us, then all talk of reform is a 
mockery. Constitutional reform without free citizenship is like 
rich attire on a dead body. Better to breathe God’s free air in 
rags than be a corpse in the finest raiment. 

Tho Government of India Aot. 

I shall now proceed to consider the new Reforms Act which 
has just been ushered into an expectant world after much travail 
and bitter controversy. We have been told by its sponsors in 
Parliament that it is a great measure, unique in English history, 
and that it gives us extensive powers. Some of our countrymen have 
welcomed it with open arms, others have condemned it. It is for 
this Congress now to consider it and formulate the country's 
verdict 

It has to be remembered that the situation which this Congress 
has to deal with is very different to what it was when the Special 
and Delhi Congresses met last year. Those Congresses had 
various schemes and proposals before them and it was open to 
them to accept such as appealed to them in the best interests of 
the country and reject others. The Montagu-Chelmsford proposals 
have now blossomed into an Act of Parliament and we must 
approach its provisions with all the respect due to the expressed 
willof Parliament which has been assented to by the Sovereign. 
The passing of the Act and the prospect of its being put into 
<^ieration at an early date impose upon us here assembled the duty 
of wtamining jts provisions with a view to laying down the poli^ 
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for the country and the woriting of the electoni, politicil and 
adminiitratife machinery, old and new. It does not howem 
itnpoM upon the Congrm the duty, to accept, nor does it confer 
upon the Congren the powm to r^t the roeaaares which 
Pariiament has decided to introduce and cany out. In my 
hnmUe ojunion neither the report of the Jmnt Parliamentary 
Committe nor the proceedings of Pariiament which enacted die 
Bill into law furnish any reason for the Congress to reconsider and 
revise the eerdict it gave last year on the true requirements of the 
country. In cetbiin respects those requirements have l^pa^ 
dally met, in others they have not heen given the weight doe to 
them, either for reasons which do not appeal to us or for no reasons 
at all. The Act is not based on the wishes of the people of 
India and its provisions fall short of the minimum demands made 
iqr the Congress. But let us not belittle the good that the Act 
does us. We must recognise that it gives us some power and 
opens out new avenues of service fur os which had hitherto been 
closed to Indians. I venture to think that our clear duty in these 
drcumstances is to make the most of what we have got and at 
the same time to continue to prers for what is our due. As Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald has said : “take advantage of whatever reforms 
are introduced into the Government of the country, lay down a 
fuller and a juster programme for the nation, and let every one 
concerned know that you consider yourselves bound by none of 
the provisions to which you have taken exception, and go on using 
your influence to get what you want.” Mr. Montagu has laiioured 
strenupusly for us and we most express our appreciation of his 
work and his sincere desire to advance our national aspirations. 
He has expressed the apprehension that agitation would not has- 
ten the transference of power but might delay it. Lord Middleton 
in the House of Lords has gone further and declared that the 
continuance of agitation in order to obtain further concessions 
would be ahsolotely fatal to the future of India.? We cannot 
share Mr. Montagu’s apprehensions because of the faith in us, 
as for Lord Middleton’s warning we may ignore it in the 
assurance that the future of India does not rest in his Lordship’s 
hands. In the course of the same debate Lord Meston was able 
firom his own personal experience to assure the House of Lords 
that the *%gitation in India was only evidence of something deeper. 
The ^rit of nationidism bred in the soul and nuituied by 
OTT methoda and our example lay below the whole political move' 
menfin Inlfla to4ay. That spirit was spreading rapidly through 
uUciMses.’* This sjpirit of natumalism cannot rest content unless 
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all our demands are acceded to. Therefore I would beg of yon 
to work the new reforms, utilise them for the betterment of the 
country and continue to press and agitate for our full demands. 

The DeoUmtloii of Blgfatn. 

The Act, as 1 have said, gives us some power, but it does not 
give us free citizenship or the power to check the misuse by the 
executive of the functions of law and order. It ignores the insis- 
tent demand of the country for a Declaration of Rights. This 
demand was clearly formulated by the Special Congiess at Bombay 
and it was reiterated at Delhi last year. Subsequent events have but 
emphasised the necessity for it. No constitution can meetonr 
neras unless it is accompanied with a guarantee and a dear 
declaration of our elementary rights which have recently been so 
ruthlmly violated in the Punjab No Indian can be blind to the 
fact that the protection of our fundamental civic liberties is a 
nutter of the most urgent consequence. No statesman can dint 
his eyes to the supreme moral necessity of securing the faith of 
the Indian people in the inviolability of their rights of citizenship. 

Our demand for a Declaration of Rights was placed before the 
ParliaMentary Joint Committee. It was ably pressed before them 
^ our deputation, but the < committee did not give it even the 
courtesy of a brief notice! in their report. We are thus left in 
the.dark as to the reasons why this most natural demand has not 
been acceded to. 

Without these rights,( as some of the most distinguished 
publicists in England have stated recently in a maiiifesto^ “British 
freedom is a mockery.” It is obvious that all these traditional 
rights have been set at nought in India by the combined operation 
of the Indian D. 0. R. A., the numerous reprenive measures on 
our statute book and the cnit of Martial Law. 

History teaches us that wherever the liberties qf a people have 
been jriaced at the mercy of an executive possessing the power 
to enact all the laws it wanted, the advent of self-govmment has 
been preceded or accompanied by a statutory declantion of rights. 
This is what we find in m-ist of the continental constitutions of 
Europe and in the American constitution. Even in respect of 
India, the British Parliament has in the past expressed a derire to 
bro^ the fundamental liberties of the people. As early as i8gg 
#bmi Plariiantent first set itadf to reconstitute the Indian l^sUtintti 
it spedficaOy'limited the powers of this body by a historic clause, 
tbh ftill meaning of which has often bean ignored by tha IndHan 
<So*«nunent and the Indian courts. The In^ le^islatun^ it 
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declar^ is to have no power *' to make any law affecting the 
authority of Parliament or any part of the ancient laws of the 
constitution of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
whereon may depend in any decree the allegiance of any person 
to the Crown of the United Kingdom". But notwithstanding this 
the steady tendency of the executive in India has been to ignore 
the implications of this limitation of the Indian legislature. The 
Congress has rightly therefore been on its guard against this 
danger which lay in the proposals for reform. In considering 
these proposals and in suggesting modifications to them, it has 
rested upon one essential condition, that whatever the scheme of 
reforms may be, it should include as an indispensable part thereof 
a Declaration of Indian Rights. Judging from Indian conditions 
alone, it is impeiative for this Congress to state that without a 
repeal of the existing repressive law and a guarantee of the 
future inviolability of our cmc rights, no reforms in the constitu- 
tional machinery of the country can be regarded as satisfying our 
immediate requirements. They will not lessen the ri.sks or the 
rigours of any future reign of terror that might at any time be 
inaugurated in the country by a panic-stricken executive. 

It has been said that a demand for the declaration of Indian 
rights is unsupported by constitutional precedent within the Empire 
and inconsistent with a demand for full Homs Rule. But we are 
still very far from full Home Rule, even under the new dispensa- 
tion, and the bureaucratic agents of Parliament in India would 
still be in practically uncontroll^ raercise of the power to suspend 
and suppress civic liberties. But even if India gets full Home 
Rule within the Empire, it is difficult to see why a declaration of 
Indian rights should necessarily be considered inconsistent with 
the demand for full legislative powers for the Indian, assemblies. 
It is true that in many British constitutions conferring full 
responsible government, the need of specific guarantees has not 
been feit owing to the protection afforded by the great principles 
Bowing from the rule of Common Law I have referred to above. 
But in eases where it was found that the tendency of the executive 
t(k encroach upon fundamental liberties was pronounced, the 
necessity of im{)08ing limitations on the powers of even such 
responsible legislatures has been secognis^ and acted upon. I 
shall here only cite Uie latest example of this kind which occurred 
fffien ^ late Liberal Goveroment passed the Irish Home Rule 
Act. Sactbn 4 of this Act provides, among other things : 

" The powers of the Irish Legislature shall not extend to die 

nuddi^qf Roy'jBew l|w 
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••Whereby any person may be deprived of lifei liberty or property 
without due process of law, or may be denied the equal protectioii 
of the laws, or whereby private property may be taken wtdiout 
just compensation. 

Any law made in contravention oT this section shall be void.” 

It may be stated ;n this connection that the American Common* 
wealth has made a special feature of this Declaration of Rights 
both in the Federal and in the State Constitutions. At the tinw 
when the Federal Constitution was originally framed, at the 
conclusion of the ^ War^ of Independence, the propposal to embody 
a Declaration of Rights in the Constitution was discussed. This 
was given up owing to the delay involved in settling its terms in 
time tor the Convention, but within a few years the necessity for 
doinf so became apparent and the constitution was so amended 
as to include the Declaration of Rights. The terms of the 
dwlaration are fv wider than those asked for by the Indian 
National Congress which, in fact, has only adopted some of the 
important clauses of that section in the American Constitution. 

The latest and the most instructive instance is that of the 
Phillipines. The United States have not only conferred sdf- 
govemment on them at the earliest possil>Ie opportunity but have 
granted to them, under the constitution established by the Jones 
Law, a Declaration of Rights similar to their own. 

General. 

Coming to the provisions of the new Act, we find that a 
considerable part of this measure is in the nature of a blank 
cheque. The filling up of this cheque is left to the Executive 
Government of India subject to the supervision of the Secretary of 
State. This process may make or mar whatever lienefits are 
intended to conferred by the very large niimber of proposals 
which are subject to the extensive role-making powers provided 
under the Act. There are yet further commissions or committees 
to come, and further investigations to be made in order to settte 
details. It is on the completion of this work that the Act will 
be fuUy put into operation. 

Annoaaoaine&t of August ROth. 

The Jmnt Committee of the Houses of Parliamrat have, no 
doubt, made improvements in some of the provisions of the 
orjpnalBtll But as they themselves declare^ they have defimt^ 
*<Sptrf tte substantial parts of the Bill and of the sdmme of w 
^fontaga-Chdnisfiotd Report which it embodied, as conceived ts 

sd 
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Uw virit and m ioteipraUng with " acrapalooi acedtaqr " the 
poki^ of Hit Majeatf's Gomoineot announced on the aoth 
Angola 1917. Hie Coonran at Calcutta in 1917 pronounced the 
ooUntiy’s fieir on the policy of this aoDouncenent, the Special 
Goagrasi in Bombay m August 1918 vmoed our opinion ou the 
XflCani Report Sdwme^ while the Delhi Congress in December 
InM* at the conclusion of the great war, declared die demands of 
Ae country for freedom, justice and self-determination. But at. 
Uugry stage of evolntiou of this constitutional enactment, the right 
of die pMple of India or of the Congress, to have the guiding 
foioe in the setdeolent of their own self-governing insdtutions h|8 


not ooqr been ignored, but has been definitely declared not to 

The Joint Committee of Parliament who^ it was hoped, would 
hnarave the spirit of the Bill, took as narrow a view of the scope 
anp po^ M the Bill as the Government of India desired them 
fo do in tMr latest lepresentadons. They have no doubt endors- 
ed cmduiny the poli^ of the eventual realisadon of lesponnble 
seKfOvaromentin Indiarbuttbey have deni^^-tbat India is a: 
psesent fit Ax' it enri diey have declared that the announcement 
^ not fivo any promise of even "the pant of pardal responsi- 
b^”at present They have also repudiated Our deinaod for 
the ■n^drfinn gf the principte of self-determination. HieBiH 
seeks to provide according to the Joint Committee^ the solution 
for the problem enunciated in the dedaration of His Majesty's 
Goveniment of the aoth August, 1917. which is described to be " to 
deskin die first stage in a measured (Hro(|ress towards responsible 
foveriiment*' The nature and scope of this first stag^ they Say, 
have been . misunderstood by the critics of the sdieme. " Its 
critics forget," we are t(dd, " that the annooneement spoke of a 
sriNiantial step in the direction of the gradual devefopment 
Uf adkHPBvrnniig institutions, not of the partial rntroduction 
9f reipeosible government ; and it is this distinction tihich 
justifies the hiethod by which the Bill impoM responsibility 
Mifo oil Mfitisfor* to tbe Legitiative Council and on the 
asembON of L^islative Council to thdr constitoetita^ for 
iie limhBs of tifotpart of the administration which is tranafmred to 


foieir tiNirgOi'* besifotfon and tiie reaenre, the spspidoa and 
dMd haye fous ehacameriaed their r^ort, serim^ impair 
final proposals^ whidi othorwise eoold’hive been 
f l lti p ^^| j gd%r^ byj^ w^ risk p tlm peaces safety 

The iateht to wbHfii tins aiiiipwspmt 
is Mairiy indientad in hi htiddlMBiia^ 
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The Joint Committee, evidently under Lord Selliome’t guidence^ 
set to expend the p^ble to the Act so as to brii« all the qualifying 
clauses and restrictive conditions of the 20th August announoement 
within its compass in order to give "equal value” to all the parts 
thereof. This expansion, however, has had one ptnA eflhct, 
evidently due, as paragraph 7 of the report indicates but does not 
admit, to the strong presentation of the Congress case by our de> 

S tation before the Committee. The preamble has substituted 
rliament in place Of the Indian and the British Government as 
the authority upon whom responsibility lies for the welfiue and 
advancement of the Indian people. The Joint Committee have 
acted on the assumption that the Bill is only intended to give the 
Indian people an opportunity, "a generous opportunity*’— whatever 
may mean-" of learning the actual business of Government” 
Their constant anxiety has been to preserve as the essential 
feature of the Bill the guardianship of the peace and the 
responsibility for the duties of administration during this period 
in the hands of the Governor-General in Council, '^is haih 
seriously affected the attempts which they have in other ways 
made to remove defects in the ori^nal scheme of tte Bill I 
shall refer only to a few examples in this connection. 

Qrand ChmunittoM and Legidation by Ordiaanoa. 

The plan proposed in the original Bill was to empower the 
Governor or Governor-General to certify what he deemed essential 
proposals of legislation or essential supplies and to get them 
enacted or passed through the machinery of an oflkial " bloc ?. 
This machinery was to consist of a Grand Committee in thb 
mqvinoes and of the Council of State in the Central Legislature, 
lius plan wu found so reactionary and objectionable that the 
Joint Committee rightly decided on finally abandoning it, This 
IS a naatter of some satisfaction to the Congress and its deputation 
who laid stress on the positively retrogressive character of this 
part of the scheme. Lord Meston had finally to adcoowledge 
that the institution of Grand Committees would, in fret, reduce in 
certain respects some of the existing powers of the pr^t 
Provincial Couo^ It was indeed beUeved, until the Jomu 
C ommittee’s Report was actuaUy published that the alternative 
machinery which would be set up for the purpose of secunpg 
emergency or essential legislarion or supplies would be a som^ 
what extended variation of vrhat the Congress actually jpiopoM 
at the Spedal Sessioo in Bombay in 1918, yis., that of Mtaag 
IMBpomry Oidinanfiei. The Moderate depuiatioo had, howereit 
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«xpre8sed their willingness to support the original Grand Commit- 
tee and the Council of State scheme. The London “ Times " 
which made a forecast of the report before it was issued stated the 
position in the following terms 

'The alternative in contemplation is to give a wider range to 
the power residing in the Governor-General, in cases of emergency, 
to make ordinances which have the force of law for a period of 
not more than six months. During this time, if permanence were 
deemed necessary, the Bill would again come before the Provincial 
I^egislature, and in the event of a second rejection the question 
would be referred to the Secretary of State, who would take the 
advice thereon of the Parliamentary Select Committee. This 
would mean much coming to London of Indian deputations to ' 
give evidence or influence opinion, and would operate in a sense 
against the principle, at the root of self-government, that Indian 
affairs should be decided as far as possible in India. But^ the 
politicians tell us that that principle can not be too dogmatically 
applied so long as the Executive can on occasion disregard the 
I^islature. It is desirable to see the detail of the plan before 
definite opinions are formed as to its merits compared with the 
Grand Committee method. But this, at least may be said : 
wherever in the British Dominions the Executive is in a permanent 
minority in the Legislature, essential laws are secured through 
ordinance making powers, and the final decision as to their per- 
manence rests with His Majesty’s Government in London, usualljr 
through the agency of the Secretary of State for the Colonies.^ 

In spite of such considerations, the Joint Committee finally 
decided to give power to the head of the Indian executive to enact 
prior to sanction by the Secretary of State and subject only to his 
subsequent ratification or disallowance. The final proposals in this 
behalf that have now received Parliamentary assent are bonnd to 
cause disappointment over the whole country. 

•Eallow delegates, much as I appreciate the abandonment of 
the Grand Committee and of the original plan for the constitutimi 
of the Council of State, much as I value the passing away of the 
fieiti|iou8 and unreal procedure therein involved, I cannot reconcile 
rnjrself to the idea that a sir^le individual be he the wisest and 
most responsible mao on earth, should be invested even in art 
emergency with the power to enact laws affecting a fifth of the 
human race. We have had only too Utter an essence of the 
truth which Lord ICorley has crystallised in one of his aphwismsi 
that ’TnUk Safe^, Social Order and similar phrases eanly ba< 
come but fur naasei fora Rdgn of Tenor** 1 do not ignore dm 
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fact that assurances were given by Mr. Montagu in the House of 
Commons and recommendations have been made by the Joint 
Committee, that the exercise of this power by the Oovernor or 
Governor-General would he subject to the scrutiny both of the 
Secretary of State and of a SUnding Committee of the House of 
Commons. I am aware that Mr. Montagu has stated that all 
important cases would be brought up before the House by the 
Indian Secretary and would be made, whenever he deemed it 
needful, matter of debate or resolution by the House. But we 
know what all such invitations for the voluntary interest of 
Parliament amount to There is no statutory guarantee that only 
the Parliament or the House of Commons -not the Minister of 
the Crown, who is usually and necessarily the mouthpeice of the 
Governor-General— shall, during the transition period, sanction 
laws which the Indian Legislature may have wrongly refused to 
enact. Unless this is provided, the risk of the abuse of what are 
called reserved powers will remain very real. It has also been 
ugued that the very magnitude of the powers thus lodged in the 
hands of the Governors and Governor-Oeneral would operate as a 
check against their frequent exercise, and it is also contended 
that the tension that may be produced by its abuse may develop 
situations which would result in its disuse or abolition. If the 
power thus given is not to be exercised or if its exercise will lead 
to its abolition, there is no necessity whatever to provide for it. 
However this may be, so far as our present situation goes, our 
experience of the Government of India’s responsibility or respon- 
siveness to public opinion is most disheartening. Verbal assurances 
by well-meaning politicians have not av.'iiled against the wilful 
misapplication of existing powers, nor have understandings and 
conventions availed us against the determination of obstinate 
bureaucrats to over-ride them. Weapons of repression which had 
been in disuse and had rusted for a century, have been taken out 
of their ancient armoury and employed with a rigour of which the 
Punjab has borne the brunt. Coerceive powers intendt^ for war 
purposes have been deliberately perverted for suppressing normal 
and legitimate political activity or agitation. We have known how 
even resolutions of the House of Commons have been treated os 
inconsequential Ipse dizits’ of a far-off assembly. It is indeed 
suqnrising that with his intimate knowledge of the past reemd of 
the Indian Government Mr. Montagu should have senously 
contended that the statutory protection of Parliament on this most 
important .matter should be left to understandings, especially when 
some other matters of less consequence have been made to depend 
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vfor their validity or their continuance on a vote of Houw of 
'Parliament under tiih very Act. It wai posrible il| 1913 for a 
reactionary Houm of Lords to protect the interests of the 
Imitaocracy and veto the over-due reform of providing the United 
Provinces with an executive CounctL Even a most liberal House 
of Commons may find it very difficult, except with the consent 
of the Indian Secretary, to veto as of right under the present statute 
an obnoxious repressive measure which the Indian executive may 
havft.carried over the head of the representative legislative author!^ 
in the land. 

Powera of Gover n ors and the Oovemor^OeneraL 
The sum total of the reserved powers in the hands of the 
Government or Governor-General in respect of legislation is ind^ 
enormous. 'In the first places he has the usual power of vetoing 
a law passed by the legislature. He has also anotter power ^ven 
to him under the new Reform Act to stop the progress of a Bill In 
the Legislature and even prevein the discussion of the whote or 
any part of a Bill, if he thinks that it affects the safety or trancplity 
of any part of a province. And then, in addition to all this, be 
has the power to enact affirmatively, over-riding the opposition of 
the Legislature; any law oin the same ground subject to the subse- 
quent sanction of the Secretary of State. We are deeply grateful to 
Colonel Wedgwood and Mr. Ben Spoor and other British friends, 
who put fqrward the Congress case before the House of Commons, 
in this and in other respects.. The Amendment proposed by Colonel 
Wedgwood, to permit at least a free discussion of Bills and motions 
in all cases by the legislature concerned was opposed by Mr. 
Montagu and rejMted by the House. In the result, we have only 
to trust to the utra good sense and statesmanship of the new race 
of governors we ate {vomised, and to the increased interest in 
Indian affairs which the House of Commons is expected to evince 
in future. 


The Bndgot. 

If the powers of the Governors and the GovemorGeneral in 
If^slation are to wide and unrestricted, their powers in regard to 
the Budget appear to me on dose eicamination nearly as wide and 
far-reaching, l^e dedsion of the Joint Committee to reject the 
scheme pfsepai^ purses in the provinces is no 'doubt a just and 
correct one; based on the prac^l unworkability and unsoundness 
of tbe propomb made; but I cannot say ffiat the alternative pnx^ 
dure they haws now settled with the approval of Fiirliainent is in 
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iwy cooijRent with the existence of t leally effectife hadnt 
right in the*I^islative Council. The openbve part ^ the new 
scheme u as follows 

“They advise that| if the Governor in the course of pcepariog 
Mtto his first or any subsequent budget finds that them 
is likely to be a serious or protracted difference of opinion 
between the Executive Council and hit Ministers on tfiis 
subject, he should be empowered at once to make an 
of revenue and balance between the reserved and transfer^ 
subjects, which would continue for at leut the whole life 
of the existing legislative council.” 

It will be remembered that it is the i>ower not to “direct” but 
to influence and eventually to control the policy of reserved sub* 
jeets, through the Budget, that was all along demanded by us and 
was believed to have been conceded by the Reform scheme. In 
this nutter there existed no difference of opinion whatever between 
several sections of progressive Indians. In the Bombay Moderates' 
memorandum this was the position expected to result flrom the 
Budget proposals in the original Reform scheme. The Govern* 
inent of India were alarmed at this possibility and in consequence 
propounded their separate purses scheme, which hat now hem 
ribandoned. It was at this time that Sir Sankaran Nair wrote his 
masterly dissenting minutes for which, and for the courageous atti* 

' tude he took up on the Punjab question, the country will ever 
remain grateful. In the course of one of these minutes be accu* 
rately described the popular attitude towards the Budget proposals 
in the following words 

“Notwithstanding much that could be said a^nst the Reforms 
Report scheme, a number of critics rallied to its support for 
the reason, among others, that it provided for a unified budget 

and for its being voted by the Legislature The control 

by the Legislature must in any event be rc^rded as indispen- 
sable if the Reforms are to be worth anything in the eye of 
even the supporters of the scheme.” 

It is exactly this right and poww in respert of reserved subjects 
that the Joint-Committee have definitely negatived. They say 

“The budget should not be capable of being used as a means 
for enab ling ministers or a majority of the legislative Cornel 
to direct the policy of reserved subjects ; but on the other 
band the Executive Council should be helpful to ministers in 
their desire to devdop the departments entrusted to their 
care.” , , 

Thus, not only can the Governor settle the Budget of a province 
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for three yean if he an^pates trouble^ not only tpui he prevent 
the miniater or the lei^slataie from making any attempt to direct 
the policy of reserved subjects, even if they involve extm expen- 
diture or taxation, but in regard to all financial matten the authority 
of the Governor or Governor-General has been made by the Com- 
mittee as complete and unfettered as it might be. Their report 
says : **The Committee desire it to be made perfectly cl^r that 
this power is real and that its exercise should not be regarded as 
unuaual or arbitrary.*' 


Some ImprovementB. 

It most in fairness be admitted that the scheme has been im 
proved in several directions by the Joint Committee. Of these 
improvements the addition of two more Indian members to the 
Viceroy's Executive Council is an appreciable one. 

I would also draw special attention to the recommendations 
which relate to the revision of the existing Land Revenue assess- 
ments and policy in India. The declaration of policy by the Joint 
Committee on this sore and vexed question in the following words 
will, I sincerely hope, soon lead to some appreciable alleviation of 
the arbitrary and so often unbearable burdens which the present 
system imposes on the poverty-stricken Indian not 

*The Committee are impressed by the objections raised by 
many witnesses to the manner in which certain classes of taxation 
can be laid upon the people of India by executive action without, 
in some cases, any statutory limiftition of rates and, in other cases, 
any adequate prescription by statute of the methods of assessment, 
^ey consider that the imposition of new burdens should be gradual 
ly brought more within the purview of the legislature.” 

Divialon xA Funotloii. 

I do not propose to weary you by going through the lists of 
reser\'cd and transferred subjects as finally settM by the Joint 
Committee, which we may presume will be incorporated in the 
tegulations soon to be laid before Parliament under the new Act. 

convinced that the Congress was fully justified in pressing 
m Parliament the demand of the country for immediate full pro- 
vincial autonomy, and that it would have failed in its duty if it had 
refrained from so doing. But as dyarchy has come to stay in our 
Provincial Governments, until we are able to supersede it by full 
provincial autonomy, I may just as well refer to two subjects in 
which the so-cidled transference of increased power has been hailed 
in some quarters as a great concession in itself. Thanks to the 
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leport of the Featham Committee and the dissenting minute of Sir 
Suktran Nair, the Government of India's retrogressive proposals 
about Education and Indust^ have been vetoed. But in spite of 
this the amoimt of popular initiatiTe or control .in either of t hfs e 
departments is not in the result so very great as might be sup pl ied. 
Education, for instance, is a transferred subject, but it is subject 
to the condition that all new universities, the old universities of 
Benares and Calcutta, Chiefs’ Colleges, and European schools, 
secondary education in Bengal and the Central Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research Institutes are not to be transferred. AH this con- 
stitutes a diminution in the area of control of a subject admitted to 
be eminently fit for transference to ministerial responsibility and 
popular control. Again, that part of educational administration 
which would involve the odious duties of compulsion and taxation, 
viz., free primary education, is severely left to the minister to manage 
without the slightest prospect of his hoping for financial relief from 
the reserved departments or their ample revenues. 

Similarly though agriculture is a transferred subject the benefit 
derivable from the transfer is substantially lessened by the fact that 
irrigation, water Jtorage as well as Land Revenue will be reserved. 
Again, the development of Industries is to be a transferred subject, 
but factories and mines, railways, shipping and navigation including 
waterways, ports and coinage, are to be reserved subjects. It must tax 
the brain's of all ordinary men to find what discernable development 
of industries can exist without factories and the facilities provided 
by the departments not transferred. 

Flaoal Autonomy- 

A connected subject with that of industries, on which ^ some of 
us are prone to over-rate the concession made, is what is claimed 
to be the partial grant of fiscal autonomy. Fiscal autonomy in its 
strict sense has reference to the tariff and customs arrangements by 
which the Government regulates the commerce of the country and 
also raises revenue out of the country’s trade. It is in respect of 
this that we have long claimed our right to levy duties or impose 
restrictions in the interests of India’s well being and to be free 
from the dictation of the Imperial Government so often made^ in the 
interests of British capital and commerce, ^^ether anything ap- 
proaching this right Is likely to be secured by the recommendations 
of the Joint Committee has to be judged by the following passage 

of their report » 

“Nothing is more likely to endanger the good relations betwwn 
India and Great Britain than a belief that India’s fiscal policy 
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is dictated from WbHehaU in the interests of the trade of Gnat 
Britain. That such a belief exists at the moment then can 
• be no doubt That then ought to be no room for it in the 

Attun is equally dear In the qrinion of the 

Committee, thenfore, the Secretary of State should as tar as 
possible avoid interfennce on this subject when the Govern* 
meet of India and its L^slatun an in agreement and they 
.think that his intervention when it does take place should In 
limited to safeguarding the international obligations of the 
Empin or any fiscal arrangements within the Bmpin to which 
. His Majesty’s Government is a party”. 

Anxious as I am to commend the just and generous siurit in 
which the Joint Committee have tried to solve this question, I am 
unable to regard their recommendation as anything more than a 
{Mous hope. It is dear that unless and until we get responsible 
government real fiscal autonomy cannot exist. 

Peciodioal ParBamantary Inqiiixy. 

The Congress demand for the realisation of responsible govern- 
ment within a definite time-limit was not acceeded to when the 
Hontagu-Chelmsford scheme was framed, and in its place there was 
provided a series of enquiries at the end of 5 and 10 years respectively 
for the further transference of provincial subjects to popular control. 
Sodie of our countiymen welcomed these enquiries, because they 
looked like the old pdiodical Parliamentary enquiries into Indian 
affairs which the Congress had asked to be revived in its earlier 
years. They also hoped successfully to survive the test and investi* 
gatioq^that would be made and, like Oliver Twist, to go forward 
again and ask for more. The injustice of submitting a nation's 
birth-right to the jurisdiction and decision of an outside body or 
committee was on the other hand deeply resented . ,by many others 
who felt that any such submission to jurisdictidn and consequent 
acceptance of verdict would be essentially wrong and unworthy of 
the sdU*respect of Indians. India’s national self-rtadisation b^me 
so evident and overwhelming during the anti-Rowfaitt Bill imitation 
tMft the Government of India was greatly alarmed and instructed 
Lord Meston to ask for the withdrawal of the priimiise of the 5 years 
revisions. Lord Meston fixed the period for ihq niext revision at the 
minimum of ten years, and it is a matter for disappointment that 
the Joint Committee have accepted this viev. T^ have omitted 
rile dam in the Bill relating to the 5 yemi i^sion and have pro^ 
dded only foe an en^ui^ after ten ys^ I do not attach much 
iaqiortanoe to riim periodical examiqtakmit so woundk^^to our 
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self^tespect and so susceptible of being used tqf the bureaucrac? 
for its own puiposes. But the fiung of the ten years limit is signi- 
ficant as showing the temper of those who finally shaped the scheme 

Central Qove/nmentt 

Perhaps the most serious omission in the Act, as finally paw ed 
by both ho^s, is that it fails to provide for any t«*nyferenft; of 
administrative or political powers to the representatives of the 
people in the Central Government. Except for the addition of two 
Indian members to the Viceroy’s Executive Council and an expan* 
sion of the Central Legislature into chambers with a preponderance 
of elected members, the powers and functions of the Governor* 
General-in-Council in all matters are maintained as effectively as 
they have been till now. Even on the narrow principles laid down 
by the Joint Committee, there existed no ground to withhold the 
grant of some powers to the Central Legislature in respect of the 
Budget and in some spheres of administration. It is remarkable 
and significant too that their report has neither endorsed nor rejec- 
ted ^ any of the untenable grounds on which the Government of 
India repeatedly urged that the Central Government should be left 
entirely untouched. Nor have they dealt with the repeated demand 
pressed before them by nearly all the Indian deputations that the 
element of responsibility, the keystone of the new fabric, should Im 
introduced in the Central Government also if the scheme is to have 
a fair trial. 


Woman Suffrage. 

A feature of the Act which has disappointed me much is the 
failure to do justice to the political rights of Indian women. I had 
hoped that Parliament would profit by the lesson, of the womalT 
suffrage agitation in England, but they have repeated the mistake 
of the Franchise Committee. The justice of the claim was recog- 
nised and the flimsiest of argument were advanced in favour of 
delay. I trust that Indian men will come to the rescue of their 
sisters and hasten the day of their enfranchisement. 

The Bnfranohisement of Labour and the Maeaee. 

Another unsatisfactory feature of the Act is the attitude shown 
towards the enfranebisemept of the masses and the wage-earning 
classes. The Joint Committee hare limited the total number of 
people enfranchised to about 1.5 ^r eent of the population. Mr. 
Montagu* welcomed trade unionism in India but added ih>t indus- 
trial labour bad as yet attained a very small devdopment He* did 
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ttot diooie to tain at bow 'iQ^’sindMtmldevdopai^ Ins been 
t)tttriieted by die Briddi Indiu Gbeernttent Nor did be lefer 
fo the So M tent of oar people wbo depend on eeieiiitine. To 
tbe Vsn'ddegitei^ present here 1 am glra to see in thdr hon- 
diedS) who w p res^ the {j^t agricaltotsl pndeteriat of this 
conntiy, and to die labour delates* this Congress owes a special 
doty. We base to see to their enfranchisement and to the improve- 
ment of their hard conditions of life. 

Theses felioir delegates, are tbe reforms which have been granted 
to ns. There is little leasMi for os to be enthnsiattic over them 
bid we most take them for what they are worth. We shidl not lag 
behind others in extracting all the good there is in Aem hot we 
ate not prepared to sorrender our demand in consideration for the 
enforce d schooling and periodiosl examinations provided for us. 
We cannot and we will not rest content till we gain the full measure 
of that demand. 

Oommlentone In tiie hxmj and N«W7> 

But what would reforms, however substantial, avail us if they 
are confined to the civil administiarion of tbe country. The most 
perfect machinery of self-government cannot endure for a day if it 
does not rest the s<did foundation of self-defence. Tbe most gene- 
rous Parliamentary grant of full responsible government cannot 
snbmst without the corresponding grant to us (rf the power to defend 
ourselves, of tbe right to bear arms in defence of our motherland, 
of the right to possem our own army and navy, manned, officered 
and controlled by our own countqrmen. Theories of a world peace, 
of a League of Nations and tbe rights of small nationalities, are all 
attractive in thdr way, though they seem now to recede further away 
t^ ever from practical realisation. But they cannot "justify the 
oODtinned emasculation of an ancient nation which her political 
anbjection has brought upon her. Notwithstanding the activity 
displayed in the starting of political reforms, the delay and reluc- 
tance diown in tbe recognition and the grant of India’s right to 
enfist her yooth and manhood in the service of her army and navy, 
in tite behest as in tiie lowest ranks^ is indeed deplorable. We arc 
an thaskfid in this connection to our distingm'shed fellow-conmiy 
‘‘sneib & Ablrn AH Baig and Sir K G. Gupta, who have pointeffiy 
B ^feedthhseiiousdeficieocy in the scheme foe (he ape^ grant 
of^IHlNgosciimMmt to India, b isaliogriai^fmglbiiQteBiat Mr. 
MooMfo has shesra a readier teodenqr to tcoagnise the importana' 
of rnmnd safiiim in titia respect than he was -disposed to show dther 
in ^ Itabim or in dm lantt disi^poiating sl^ that h;- 
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liislakmiafVuA toinaititty ai^aiiriQ^^ ladtei^ 

**^8 oMMt M 4Hqr 10 la^** he nidio hit condiiiiiiii nMlidb oa 
the Bill iaVhi^imi^ '^•fOveifUBeM hecenee die cMmottdke 
her praper ehaw io her own dtleaoe end then deiqrlaiiwieihe 
apppctnidl^ of teeming to deCndtheaaeelm Theie eie 
er wtuob ftrrileniBwt eeMunei lemomibili^ bydtepeniieefddi 
MU'* Wdiferiinaeat then, teke immediete stem tondfl tWs 
wipo w i MB ^? 

The iTIiltoifhit Qoenlica. 

I oom torn to e question of supreme importence to our Ibho* 
oedea brothers end for that leeson of equal impirtaiice io all 
Indians. I mean the ^lafitt question. It is impassible for one 
part of tbe nation to stand aloof while foe other part is nilllhrin| 
foom a serioos grievance. This was clearly shown when foe vw 
majority of non-Musliffls made common cause with foe MuitioHr 
end abstained from participating in foe recent peace celebratione 
in India. Vo words « nnne ate necessary to emphasiae the obvira 
duty of this Congress to give foe question its best consideration. 

The entry of Turkey in the war was a most momentous event 
from foe Indian Muslim's point of view. They Mt no inconsMbr* 
able mispvings about fodr attitude when they saw that an issue had 
arisen which seemed to involve a conflict between thdr loyalqr to 
their King and country and duty to foe religions head of the Islamic 
wnrld: But these doubts were happily short 4 ived and the lodian 
Mahommadans cheerfully cast in their lot with foe British BmpiK 
when the rnemondde announcement of foe snd November, • 1914, 
was made by Lbrd Haidinge, seciuing to the Mahomedans complM 
immunity any interference with their religious feelings, ^is 
announcerrait was followed by similar assurances from other British 
statesmen. Mr. Lloyd George in his fomous^qwecb of the ^ 
January, 1918, said, “Nor are we fighting to deprive^ Turkey of its 
capital or « the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace 
which are predominantly Turkish in race.” 

Tbe war has ended in complete victory for foe allied arma Moslem 
India, nay United India, demands that full effisct be given to these 

dmart from foe prooiises and pledges given to His M^estyb 
Mosltm subjects fo^ have foe nght to demand the a pplie s^ of 
foe ptnec^ofadlMeterminationto foe component parts m the 
TbrUah Smpte in the same way as it hw been applied to Pekai 
ondfoe Yngo^hm. What lemen u them for a diflereot treatiMfo 
df Ifref^mis and %tis, wlieiellmpopiiiatioo isklmoat eiitH^ 
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Mwlim in or of Palestine and Armenia, where Muslims are 
more numermis than the followers of any other rdigion ? 

As to who is the rightful Khalifat>ul*Islam it is unnecessary for 
nie*to enter into historical or religious considerations. Lord Robert 
Cecil hM admitted in the House of Commons that "His Majesty’s 
Government have never departed from the attitude that the question 
of Kbilafat is one for Muslim opinion alone to decide.” Muslim 
ofrinion has now decided it, in a manner which leaves no possible 
doubt, in favour of the Sultan of Turkey. With Arabia independent, 
with foreign Powers goveminf; Mesopotamia, Syria and Armenia in 
the guise of mandhtories, with Palestine restored to the Jews, with 
the Greeks securely lodged in Smyrna and the hinterland, with 
Constantinople itself internationalized, what, I ask, is the position of 
the Khalifat -ul-Islam ? Fellow delegates, it is a serious question 
Amending your most earnest attention. 

Indian Ove r -Seaa. 

It has been our unfortunate duty from year to year of late to 
discuss the questions affecting the status of our countrymen who, 
trusting' to the protection that British citizenship should ensure to 
them, have gone to the different parts of the British Dominions in 
pursuit of trade or employment. 

Among these South Africa has claimed the largest part of public 
attention. There, our countrymen have etthibited in the face of 
heavy odds, qualities of ordinary and constitutional resistance, en- 
durance and pluck which make us feel proud as a nation. We had 
hoped that after the struggle they carried on for eight years involv- 
ing great sacrifice and entailing imprisonment of thousands of inno- 
cent men, there would be honourable peace for them. But it was 
not to be. Their European rivals in trade have set up a vehement 
and virulent agitation against them which may end in disaster to 
them if we do not do Our duty. Fortunately both the Government 
of India and the Secretary of Stete are on the alert. And we may 
hope that at the ve^ least the new Act just passed by the South 
Afiican L^slature will be early repealed or so amended as not to 
diminish the rights existing at the time of the Smuts-Gandhi settle- 
rilSnrt. All India will anxiously await the result of Sir Benjamin 
Robson’s mission to South Africa. We may derive further con- 
soIttkA from the fact that our good friend Mr. C F. Andrews is 
00 his way to South Africa to assist our couR%men there. The 
Imperial Citumnship Association deserves our congratulations for 
amoj^ns Mr. Andrews’ visit. As you are aware Mr. Andrews was 
lequestN on bis way to visit East Africa. IBs cable to Mr. Gandhi 
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from East Africa is alarming and shows that the greed and the 
projudice of the European trader and speculator will make him 
compass the rum of the Indian settlers in East Africa even by 
employing dishonest means. The history of East Africa is a histo^ 
of peaceful development by our countrymen without the gun and 
the brandy bottle. The Indian trader who has gone to Eut Africa 
has been on the friendliest terms with the Africans and has rai^ 
their culture without making any boast of civilizing them. It is a 
libel to say that our traders have brought about moral depravity. 
I.et us hope that the Government of India will tell the anti-Indian 
agitators in unmistakable language that the rights of the Indians in 
East .\frica are not to be interfere with in any way whatsoever. 
In your name I assure our countrymeit of our warm sympathy and 
support in their struggle to defeat this utterly unscrupulous and 
interested agitttion. 

Then there remains the question of indentured labour. We niay 
congratulate the Government of India and ourselves that on this 
question there is no division of opinion. The system of indentured 
labour is gone for ever. I trust that I/)rd Chelmsford’s assurance 
that the Fiji indentures will be cancelled in the beginning of the 
new year will be fulfilled and that an announcement to that effect 
will be made before the year is out. It would be wrong of me not 
to mention Sir George Barries’ name in this connection. These 
questions come under his department. And thanks to Mr. Andrews' 
exposure and Sir George Barnes’ sympathetic attitude we shall soon 
see our countrymen in Fiji freed from the curse. The natural 
corollary to this must be the termination of Indian indentures in 
the other parts of the dominions also. 

Swadeshi- 

From matters which require political action. I come to that which 
in its one aspect requires no political or legal action, yet which is 
one that is fraught with the greatest consequences for good. I refer 
to Swadeshi. Mr. Gandhi has made this question his own. He 
would, if he could, -revive the ancient industry of hand*spinning 
and make the country self-supporting. _ Modem economists may 
doubt the success of the scheme in this stage of machinery. But 
Mr. Gandhi’s scheme is one in which there is no waste and if it 
becomes popular it bids fiiir to solve the problem of finding a 
subsidiary occu pati on to agriculture. Seventy-three per cent of our 
population is agricultural. No agricultural population can exist 
without a supidmnentary industry. If our women were to take to 
hand-s pinning and if hand weaving became fashionable as before 
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tfetCbent a big oigntisilion and witboot a laige ontliy of nioi^ 
an not only prodnce Miffieient ciotb for our naota but profide the 
po^tty with an awdriaiy iodustiy. I eomuiead tin Kbeme to 
Ibe attention of the delegates. 

Ottier Mdoota. 

. I have trespaned enough on your indulgence. Yet I have not 
touched many important problems which vitally affect the future 
^ our country. I have not considered the question of education 
widi which is bound op alt hope of future progress, nqr have I 
dealt with industries or the terrible poverty of the people. The 
Universities and the Industries Commissions have done good 
itoric iff dteir respective spheres but true reform can only be effected 
when tte full conffol of these departments is put in the bands of 
the repiesentatives of the people who alone can understand and 
supply the needs of the country. Resolutions on these subi^ 
wffl, 1 doubt not, be laid before you for your acceptance. They 
will be moved by eminent speakers far more competent to deal with 
their special subjects than I can presume to be. 

Mr. B. G. Horninaui. 

But, by your leave, I shall say a few words about a friend of 
India who has suffered because of the love he bore our country. 
This Coi^ress nee^ no words of mine to iaform it of the many 
and varied services which Mr. B. G. Homtman has rendered to 
our cause. We are a grateful nation and our friends aie not so 
many that we can afford to forget or lose any of them. Mr. 
■Hormman, as you are aware, was removed from a bed of sickness 
and without any respite inade to leave the country. That is the 
way of the bureaucracy. Charges of a gross nature have been made 
against him in the House of Commons and elsewhere, They have 
been contraAeted and proved to be false but there has been no 
pithdiiawal qf them, nor has Mr. Homisian been perodtted to return. 
Ifo Effl^and he is devoting himself to our causey but that is poor 
igteMoIttiMi ^ us who aha> his wise eomsel and bis sturdy 

ibiliw dafcgates, I have had my say. It is 'for yea now to 
(InEhtrara on m tony praUeaas wMeh totoit soIntioB. Yours is 
« UwdUiri m vpn ia a i a iqr. Ifflht h enteifilg a|^ a new phase 
of Ito etotonee and her ftoure is iff foot leeiii^ ft is Cot you 

ite qdittest way fo is to seach 
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Amritsar, Dsc. 1919. 
RESOLUTIONS. 

I. Prince of Wales’ Visit to India. 

1 In? President moved " This Congress tenders its respecttol 
thanks to His Majesty the King Emperor for his gracions Pro* 
claination dated the 23rd of December, 191Q and wdcomes the 
nnnonneement that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales will 
\-isit India next winter and assures him a watm receptiim by the 
|)eoplo of this country." 

2. Indian Settlers in S. Africa. 

Mahatma Gandhi moved : — ^This Congress protests a gai nst 
the .-ittempt being made in South Africa and particularly ^ 
Transvaal to deprive the Indian settlers of the rights of property 
and trade hitherto enjoyed by them and trusts that the Government 
of India will secure the rep^ of the recently enacted legislation 
and otherwise ensure the protection of the status of the Indian 
settlers in South Africa. Inis Congress is of opinion that Ae Anti* 
Indian agitation now going on in Ea.st Africa is utterly unscrupulous 
and tmsts the Government of India will safeguara the right ol 
free and unrestricted emigration from India to East Africa and the 
full civic and political rights of the Indian settlers in East Africa 
including the East African territory conquered from Germany. 

3. Indentures n Fiji. 

"This Congress views with grateful satisfaction the Viceregal 
declaration that the existing indentures in Fiji are likely to be 
cancelled at the end of the current year and hopes that a find 
dccUration to Aat effect will be made by the Government of In d i a 
before the end of the year and this congress further hopes that 
indentured emigiation in any form whatsoever, i^etiier under the 
same or other name, will never be renewed. This congress places 
on record its grateful amnedation of the valuable and selfless 
si'rvices render By Hr. C. r . Andrews to the affl i ct e d in the Punjab, 
to the cause of mdentuied Indians in Fiji and daewhere, and the 
services being rendered to the Twtian settlers in East and Suutii 
Africa." 


14 
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The resdution was seconded by the Hon’ble Mr. B. N. Sharaia. 
He said “lam glad that the Indian National Congress has given 
the subject of inter-imperial and inter-National problems pre- 
eminent place in its programme. It is but just that this parli^ent 
of the p^le of India (hear, hear) stiould dischaige the primar>’ 
function which will be its chief concern in the coming years, for 
until we are given Self-Government and until the council of the 
Government of India becomes the Parliament of the Indian people, 
nowhere else could this subject be discussed with that freedom, with 
that fullness and with that dispassionate candour which the subject 
deserves. Friends, we are a component part of the League of 
Nations. (.A voice ; we are not). We are, and until we have full 
responsibility we must urge memlters who represent us in the 
Lmgue of Nations to do their duty by Indian people even though 
such members be selected by Government of India or His Majesty’s 
^retary of State. The first part of the resolution e.\prcsscs 
satisfaction that the Government of India have seen their way to 
acknowle^e the correctness of our claim that no one shall be 
allowed to proceed from India to Fiji or any other Colony until 
and unless he is given e.\actly the same social and political footing 
as any White settlers in that Colony or protectorate. In this 
respect our thanks are also due to Mr. Andrews and Mahatmu 
GandM and I also wish to add the name of Pandit Malaviya. 1 
know some of the history during the last three years of how Mr. 
Andrews and Mahatma Gandhi have been able to convert the 
Government of India and His Excellency Lord Chelmsford. When 
Mr. Andrews approached the viceregal throne on this subject 
he was treated very coldly but his adherence to right converted 
Lord Chelmsford" 

Continuing Mr. Sharma said they have had many quarrels 
with Lord Chelmsford and it was but right that they should appre- 
ciate him when he had done riglit and it was one of the. subjects 
on whid he had done right. 

The BritiMi Parliament and the members of the League 
^f Nations, the s])eaker said, should remember that Indian money 
and Indian soldiers had been employed in winning the la.st 
victory and they most also remember that without India’.< 
help th^ cannot protect their possessions in South Africa, in East 
Afnca, m Australia and in Canada. Indian money is lavishly 
spent and Indian army kept on a war footing not so much for the 
defmoe of Iqdia as for Imperial purposes. 
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4. Recau. of the Viceroy. 

Mr. Syed Hassain moved : "In view of the hu:t that Lotd 
Chelmsford has completely forfeited tlie confidence of the peode 
of this country, this Congress humbly beseeches His Imperial 
Majesty to be graciously leased imm^iately to recall His £ccel* 
lency.’'Mr. Hussain declared that Lord Chelmsford had brought 
this country to the v^ of desperation so far as the continu- 
ance of British connection was concerned. 

Mr. Kasturiranga Iyengar seconded the resolution. A very 
hot debate followed, majority demanding recall of H. E. 

The Hon. Mr. B. N. Sanaa said he felt on the eve of the intro- 
duction of responsible Government they should look at the question 
dispasaonately. He could understand if the resolution was based 
on the Punjab but by passing the resolution they would be con- 
demning the whole administration. He demurred to the suggestion 
that Lord Chelmsford had been a failure throughout. If on taking 
a balance they arrived at that conclusion he would not quarrel. 
They rnust realise Lord Chelmsford had mostly to face a troublous 
time. War was on. He had pestilence to light, famine to fight, 
and monetary and currency problems to face. He was there not 
to defend Lord Chelmsford but he wanted to present both sides. 
Did not the Viceroy oppose the vested interests and fight the 
Cabinet regarding the excise policy and iniposi* import duty on 
cotton ? He defended the Indian interests in industrial matter 
and in case of railway policy. .Mthough (jovemment had not 
completely succeeded, the E. 1. Railway might have been 
handed over completely to company management for good. 
In financial question he had always fought for India. Whether 
he succeeded or not was a different matter. In industrial 
and university problems he had done his best. He had tried 
to get Indians commissions in the army in spite of War Office 
opposition. As to Lord Chelmsford’s attitude towards Refonns 
he was conservative and lit>eral, wanting to do good but terribly 
afraid where it would lead to. When Mr. Montagu was here the 
Viceroy agreed with him but other counsels subsequently pre- 
vailed with him. The moment the committee’s recommendations 
were published, did he not telegraph congratulations and underfoke 
to carry them out ? This show^ the vissicitudes of his mind, 
showing he meant to do well. When five provincial governments 
were agmnst the introduction of responsibility, he and the Govern- 
nent of India went against them. ‘These were things that coma be 
said in the Viceroy's favour. With regard to the I*unjab, Mr. Sarma 
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said, at no other time during tbr British admimstration had tlir 
administration of justice been brought into such contempt. Hi 
personally asked the Viceroy for SAtnpathy but the Vicerov had 
told him he believed in deeds and not words and said he would 
appoint an impartial commission and await their report. 

Mr. S. R. Bomanjee said Mr. Sarma was the only man wIid 
was opposed to the resolution. The good done in connevtiou 
with the e.\rise duty was done by Lord Hardinge and Lord Ch( lni>- 
ford merely signed'lhe papers. The preferential treatment within 
the empire regarding leather ox|)ort was fr>r the benefit of England 
and not India. 

Dr. Kitchlew said he ne\'er expicted that he would be present 
before this vast gathering to speak, but as he was now present 
and had heard Mr. Sarma s]x’aking in favour of Loid ChelmsfordV 
administration, he thought he should come forward and speak- 
out the truth that Lord Chelmsford should not only be recalleil. 
but impeached before Parliament. Lord Chelmsford had not 
.'in iota of symi>atky for the {xople of India. He had taken awa>' 
all the liberties of the people and tried to kill political life in India 
He would, however, ask them to pass the resolution for his impeach- 
ment ; but if they could not do that they must accept the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Jitendralal Rauerjei* siud while Mr. Sarma thought the 
resolution too strong he was of opinion that it was too mild. Lord 
Chelmsford ought to be prosecuted for high crimes and misdemean- 
ours. 

Mr. Satyamurti, after pointing out Lord Chelm.sford’s failures 
in other directioas, said that in regard to the Punjabhe introduced 
martial law without justification, extended Sir Michael O’Dwyers 
period of office while the people were asking for his removal and 
did not visit the Punjab during the disturbances. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried -by a huge majorty. 

5. HuNfER Committee .\xd Congress. 

Mr. B. Chakarbarty moved 

"That having regard to the correspondence between the 
lieatmiant-Gov^or of the Punjab and the hon. Pandit Madan 
Makv^ and Mr. M. K. Gandhi, and between Lord 
Kunta:, and the hon. Pandit Madmi M(ffian Malavfya, 
and lir. It K, Gandhi, and between Lord Hunter and the 
Mod. ian^ Ibdan Median Malaviya, this Congress is of 
o|Aito iii Honour dm Lteateoant-Govemor's action in 
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not pemiitting Martial Law prisoners even in the conunitit-o room, 
evra as jMisoners under custody, to assist and instruct counsel 
in the sane nanner as Government counsel was instructed by 
offici^ whose conduct was under investigation of the Disorders 
Inquiry Committee, constitutes a serious injustice and that it 
left no other course opt;n to the sub-committee of the Ouigress to 
take than the one taken by it, this Congress therefore, «<ndorses 
and approves of tltc firm and dignified action taken by the 
sub-committee in appointing commissioners to make an 
investigation and submit report.’ 

6. Excesses by Mob Regretteu. 

Mr. Gandhi moved 

‘ This Congress, while fully acognizing the grave ]>rti\iK'ation 
that led to a sudden outburst of mob frenzy, deeply regrets and 
condemns the excesses committal in certain piirts of the Punjab 
and Gujrat resulting in the loss of lives and injury to p* rson and 
property during the month of April last.* 

In moving the resolution Mr. Gandhi first addn-ssed the 
Congress in Hindi and then speaking in English said: I have 
explained in the national tongue of India the solemnii) of the 
occasion and the gravity of the situation that faces tis. 1 daresay 
before this assembly and before those who occupy the seat of 
prominence on the platform, I daresay to them that th< re is no 
greater resolution before this Congress than this resolutirm. The 
whole key to success in future lies in your hearty acceptance of 
this resolution, hearty recognition of the truths underlying it and 
acting up to it. I say that if there had been no violence on our 
part we could have achieved our end. I can quote ts-fore you 
chapter and verse from Viramgam, .Ahmedabad, Bombay, etc., 
to show that there was violence on our part intended and committed. 
I agree that there was grave provocation given by the Govermment 
in arresting Drs. Satyapal and Kitchlew and in arresting me who 
was bent on a mission of peace at the invitation of Drs. Siitj^pal 
and Kitchlew, but the Government went mad at the time am we 
went mad also at the time. Don’t return madness with ma<me^ 
but return m ad ness with sanity, and the whole situation will be 
cleared up. . . 

3 llr. GamUii, speaking in Hindi, said Only by accepting tM 
resolution can we discharge the meater rcspoi^bihty and mm 
then can we obtain our . rights, some of my fneiids haw saw 
that in placing the resdution before the public there is a danger 
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of hurting our cause, but I totally disassociate myself fimn this 
view. If no excesses had been committed on our side the Rowlatt 
Act’would have been removed frmn the statute book. There 
were no doubt provoking causes, but even then I think people 
should have kept perfect control over their feelings. I am not a 
believer in the European methods of violence and I refuse to believe 
that by burning churches or committing any acts of violence we 
have^obtained our rights. The acceptance of the resolution is an 
act of some purificaton. Some of us have suggested that some 
acts of violence were committed at the instigation of the C. I. D.. 
but I do not apportion all blame to the people but I do say that 
many of us in several places acted madly and I want to condemn 
all acts of madness. By controlling ourselves wc shall acquire 
power which will gain anything and everything for us. We were 
excited, because when two innocent persons, Drs. Satyapal and 
Kitchlew, the two eyes of Amritsar, were arrested. In other 
parts they were excited, because I u’as arrested whilst I was on 
an errand of peace. I appeal to you to control your anger, because 
only then ^’ou will save India. 

Swami Shradhanand in seconding the resolution in Hindi 
said that the foundation of a neu' era had l)een laid by acknow- 
ledging their own mistake?. So far they had not been accustomed 
to apportion blame on themselves. 

The Resolution was passed. 

7. Pu.NISHMENT OF GeX. DYER URGED. 

Mrs. Besant moved 

"Tliat in view of the fact that neither the Hunter Committei^ 
nor the Congress Commis.sion has finished its examination of wit- 
nesses and issued its report, this Congress, while e.xpres.siitg its 
horror and indignation at the revelations already made and con- 
demnation of the atrocities admitted, refrains from urging any 
definite steps to be taken against the offenders ; yet having regard 
to the cold-blooded and calculated massacre of innocent men and 
chitben, an act without parallel in modem times, it urges upon 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State that as a 
^iminary to legal proceedings being taken against him General 
Dyer should be iminediatcly relieved of his command. 

“ Resolved further that this Cemgress desires to place it on 
record that in its opinion the Government of India and the Punjab 
Govemihent must in any evait be held responsible for the in- 
excusable dehy in jdadng an authoritative statement of the 
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massacre of the Jallianwala Bagh before the public and his Majesty’s 
Government." 

Mrs. Besant, in moving the resolution, said:--In Fugianii 
they heard nothing of the massacre at the Jallianwala Bagh until 
Sir William Vincent said in the Imperial Council that about zon 
people were killed. It was only due to the hon. Pandit 
Mohan Malaviya and the officers of the Seva ^niiti that they 
were able to ascertain the wide extent of the loss of lives in the 
Jallianwalla Bagh and Pandit Malaviya’s searching questions 
threw some light on the horrors perpetrated in the Punjab, and 
certainly people had the right to blame the Government of India 
and the Punjab Government for the indignities inflicti'd on the 
Punjab. They had also to remember that in indicting Gt^netal 
Dyer they were not relying on the testimonies of others, but his 
own utterances. They were criminals who did a public wrong. 
General Dyer’s evidence showed the shameless and utter lack of 
the realization of things he had done. On his own confession 
horrors have been perpetrated. There were two kinds of wrongs, 
public and private. If offences were committed againsf an indi* 
vidual, that individual had a i^ht to forget and forgive the wrong 
done, but when it has been done against harmless unarmed and 
unresisting people and where the massacre was stopped simply 
because ammunition ran short and the general commanding directed 
liring within the closed space until the people were charged with 
bullets and lay dead and dying, they had the right to appml 
to the British public to try and punish those criminals. 

Contiiluing, Mrs. Besant said, she appealed to India mth her 
spiritual traditions to forgive the frightful wrong done to the 
Punjab so that the blood-shed in the Jallianwala Bagh might 
not cry to heaven for vengeance but instead turn into a river of 
immortality uniting all into common brotherhood.' As long as 
anger reigned in the heart of the people there would be no real 
peace. She asked the people to leave the task of the punishment 
of the official criminals of the Punjab and to remember that the 
King-Emperor had given the message of peace followed by a 
g'.iarantee in the fornri of the release of political prisoners. 

Mrs. Besant added she dared not appeal to any (^ntiy 
but India which gave birth to a Budha and others to forgive the 
wrongs done in the Punjab, for they were_ difficult to forgive and 
formed a stain on the name of Great Britain, the land of her birth. 
She appealed to Indians and India, her laird of adr^ion, to j^uige 
it ’from fteir hearts, while demanding the justice of Great Britain. 
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Mr. Tilak seconding the resdution said I wa.s in England 
when a strong sentiment <rf anger and rage was pi:c\’alent for tho 
trial of iU<‘ Kaiser whose actions were interpreted to mean the inur* 
der of innocent women and children and there was such a strong 
feeling against him that the people of England demanded his 
trial in ICngland, and, 1 read in one of the papers, by a jur}’ con- 
sisting of the widows of tiiose slain in the war. Compared to that 
feding tiiis resolution before you is very mild, indeed. It points 
out, I think, the difference between the mental conditions and the 
spiritual conditions ■ that prevail in England and in India. \Ve 
are simply asking fur the recall of General Dyer, not trial as yet, 
not impeachment as yet. And why? because our enquiries are 
yet incomplete, as stated in the first para of the nn^lution. but it 
not mean that our indignation is less than what the EngUsTi 
people felt in those days against the Kaiser. My indignation 
and sentiment at present is very great and I had a mind to speak 
a good deal and I must say that we should curb our rage and anger 
until the report of the Hunter Committee and of your own commis- 
sioners are out. Probably you will acaise me of moderation 1 
know, but our raged anger has sometimes to be curbed until we 
are able to let them out with greater effect. That is my excns(* 
for asking you to adopt this resolution as it stands, not that I fei'l 
less than any one of you about the outrages committed here. 
They are tmparalleled in the history of the world. The King 
is for the protection of his subjects and not for the mas.<acn‘ of 
subjects, \inicre the individual is entrusted with the charge ovoi- 
his subjects, the greater his power over the subjects the greater is 
his responsibility, tho greater his position and the greater is 
his pay. If they betray their trust it is but meet that we should 
ask for their impeachment, not in London but in the Jallianwalla 
Bagh its^, and if need be they must be pimished in the same 
They ought to be allowed to come to India for their trial am! 
for suffering the punishment here. My sentiment is very strong 
on the ixmt and I oompsm it to the sentiment which was in 
F yland j^ut the. Kaiser whose acts may be comixirixl 
the atrocious acts cmnmitted under martial law. 'fhe 
was at war with the worid. Government profes.s(?s that it 
was at war with the pc(^, because peoide were in rebellion. 
Kothiqg of that kind. It is absolutely wrong to say that the 
people of tile Punjab were in rcbeOion. I do not aihnit it for 

a moment and 1 do not think uiy <me of you admits it. (Cries of 
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No, IV)/) People have been massacred in cold Uood in order to 
tvrrif}' them as my hiend Pandit Madan Udian Ifalaviya said in 
the Legi^tive Council. If sudi actions were allowed by civilized 
riovcmments I must say that this civilization deserves to be 
rnndomned.It has never practised in other countries. Tb^> 
atrocities if they had been committed in England, the Ei^sh 
tH<oplc would not have waited for nine months to bring the 
offruders to trial. No ministry would have consideiwl its existence 
Kife without bringing the culprits to trial. Unfortunately, mx 
hovemment is not democratic and are (>,000 miles off from our King 
Emperor, thus encouraging those in power here to be despotic. 


8. Sir Mich«l .\sd Army Commission. 

Rai Saheb Ruchi Ram Sahani moved 
' In view of the oppressive regime of Sir Michael O’Dower in 
the Punjab and the admitted fact brought out before the H»nta 
Committee that he approved of and endorsed General Dyw s 
massacre at the Jallianwala Bagh. this Congress calls upon His 
Majesty’s Government to relieve Sir Miclwl 0 Dowyer of his piesent 
duties in this country as a memlwr of the Arniy Commission p a 
preliminary to necessary legal action being taking agamst him. 

Next day the Congress was timed to bepn at ii o|dwk 
(31 Dec.) Half an hour after the appointed time Mrs. Bmnt 
smnounced that the President had sent word that he ® 

little late and had proposed that Mr. Abbas Tyabji should take t 
dhair which was agreed. 

0. Dr. Satyapal moved ; that this Congress records its grateM 
aimreciation of the action taken by Sir Sankaran Nair in 
hS^officc as member. Ex^tive Council, of "'e Govemor-^^^^ 
of India, as a protest again at the policy pursued > . . 

ment of India and the Cfovemment of the 
martial law administration in the Pmijab m supersession of ordinary 

courts of justice in the province". 

10. Pandit (tolmrannath Misra moved; WTto 
its reweetM condolence to the relatives of 

fiiglish OT Indian who were kUled, Md ^rmpa y Conaress 

orWdtaled daring April *«^iS;J 2 MinK 
tetter ftet ttc rite known y J nl^wy °T. 

sat be aoqnked for the natwn and Motilai 

Bm. Madan Mohan Malaviya and the Hon, fanoii 
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Ndmt as trustees wd that it be used as a memorial to perpetuate 
the memory of those who were killed or wounded on the 13th day 
of April last during the massacre by General Dyer and in ^er to 
give effect to the intention of the Congress the followmg arc ap- 
prmited a committee 

The Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Halaviya> the Hon. Pandit 
Hotilal Nehru, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, Swami Sraddhanand,Dr. Kitchlew 
and Lala Harkishan Lall: with power to devise the best method 
of perpetuating the memory of the dead, to have a proper scheme 
of trust prepared rmd to collect subscriptirms for the purpose and 
otherwise to carry out the object of the trust. 

Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra in propping the resolution said 
after two days work in the Congress, ms speech on Jallianwala 
Bagh was utmecessary. Tliere was no necessity to make a long 
speech on the question how far General Dyer’s action on the I3tb 
April was right and proper. They had come to know already 
that the people in England and Arnerica had strongly condemned 
the action of the General. The men who were killed on the 13th 
were still alive in spirit and guarding them round the pandal and 
helping them in their cause. To show respect to those honourable 
dead they had decided to buy Jallianwala Bagh in order to build 
a memorial there. The work of acquirement had already taken a 
real shape and they would very soon begin to start with the work. 
He ask^ them to come forward and help them with money. 

zz. The following Resolutions were put from the chair and 
carried. "This Congress is of opinion that it is impossible to have 
real peace in India until legislation popularly known as the Rowlatt 
Act which was passed in the face of unanimous opposition in the 
country is repeal^ and it therefore respectfully urges upon the 
Right Hun’ble. the Secretary of State for India to advi^ His 
Majesty to veto the said act or otherwise to secure its repeal. 

Z2. "This Congress enters its emphatic protest against the action 
of Government of India in prematurely passing the Indemnity 
Bill even though the acts in respect of which indemnity was granted 
«(te ^e subjects of investigation by the official Inquiry Commission 
and imspite of the strong opp^tion of the press, numerous 
public b^ies, and non-official members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council. 

Z3. In view of the fact that full effect has pot yet been given 
to the general amnesty danse of the Gracious Proclamation of 
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Empiw and that penons in- the Pnnj^ 
tried oy inartial law commissioners, snmihary courts, area officers 
4Bd Tiibonab constituted under the Def^ of India Act and 
detcnoes, dnortees, and all political prisoners in Bengal and other 
ps^ of India including the Andamans have not been releaaech 
diis Congress expresses its earnest hope and trust that Ae hdlest 
efleet will immediately be given to the letter and spirit of the 
Royal Command. 

The Congrem rassemUed, on January i, at deven, the pro- 
ceedSngs being strictly confined to the ddegates as they related 
entirdy to die qnestum of reforms. 

14 The Constitutional Reforms. 

Mr. C. R. Dass, Calcutta, moved 

“ That this Congress reiterates its declaration of the last year 
that India is fit for full responsible Government and repudiates 
all aSsniiqitibns and assertions to the cMitrary wherever maoe. 

**That diis Congrem adheres to the resolutions paaed at the 
Congress regarding the constitutional reforms uid is of 
opinian that the ^orms Act is inadequate, unsatisfactory, and 
-disappointing. 

*'That Congress further urges tiiat Parliament should 
take cariy steps to establidi full responrible Government in India 
in acoonuuice with the prindple of sdf>detarmination." 

He add he was aware that some amendments were going 
to he proposed. He would, therefore, not take up thdr time by 
a qiwch <m the resolution but reserve to himsdf the xMt 
of y^ng later <m in reply. The ftst part of the resolaaon 
was- tiiat uduch they passed in Cakutta in 19x7, in Bombay in 
S916 aad in Ddhi in 1919. The second part merdy asked to say 
of Resonns Act vdiat they said in Bombay and D^i on Reform 
Sdierae. It carried them no further than that. The third p art of 
the rtaohitian merdy fedowed from other two parts. It foUowed 
hum die second proposition that they deda^^ the Reform Act 
to be unaatisfoctory, inadequate and disappointing. 

There was a very strong following finder the lead of Lok. 
Tilfek who was at the back of the ResMUtkm. 

lbs. Besant next moved die flowing amendment: 

" That the Coogfem weloomes the Reforms Act as ^lening 
the iMewOy of foeedm to the Indian nation and as giring her 
power to walk on her own feet along die road to reymsible Gow 
enunaa^. ^ fawaing a fint and substantial stage on that road. 
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*‘And it earnestly begs the peoide to take the utmost^adyantago 
of its provisions so as t* reuai me goal in the shortest possible 
time< 

“lit places also on record its gratitude to Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Sinha^ for their strenuous work against the greatest difficulties 
both in India and Great Britain." 

Mr. Gandhi moved his amendment, which ran ; 

Clause (b), omit the word disappointing at the end and add 
the foUbwing clause after clause (c). “ Pending such introduction 
this Congress beg^ loyally to respond to the sentiments expressed 
in the Royal Proclamation, namely, ‘ let the new era begin with a 
common determination among my people and my officers to work 
together for a common purpose’, and trusts that both tlie authorities 
and the people will co-operate so to work the reforms as to secure 
early establishment of full responsible Government. And thi*^ 
Cong]^ offers its warmest thanks to the Right Hon. £. S. Montagu 
for his labours in connection with them." 

Mr. Gandhi in moving his amendment said : I want to give 
you the fuUest assurance diat noting could have pleased me more 
than not to have appeared before you in order to divide this House, 
but when I found that there was conflict of principle, when I found 
that duty demanded of me that I should say a word even 
against the revered coimtrymen of mine, even against those 
who have sacrificed themselVK for the sake of the country, when 
I found that they did not fnake sufficient appeal to my head or 
to my heart and when I felt that an acceptance of the position 
that underlay their pre^ition would mean something not good 
for the country, I felt, I at least should have my own say and make 
my own position clear to the country. Throughout my life I have 
und^tood the principle of compromises ; 1 have understood the 
n^t of democracy. I yield to no one in my regard for both these 
things, but throuj^out my life I have also found that there come 
occasions in a man'll life who wants to r^ulate his life according 
to idle voice of his own consdoice, accormng to immutable laws 
of (|pd as he undmtands them. I say there come occasions in the 
life of 8^ a man udien he musit grasp and embrace as he wr^d 
emibrm a brother parting with his dearest friends and that time 
stai^ me in the fact two days ago. It is not a majtter of removing 
a wwd hem and a word there. If I could have managed to luve 
die wmd “i^aappointipg," believe me, I would not have striven 
beioR this andkoce, wasted your, mine and my nations valuable 
({■fill the word. I s^f toyon it is not ris^t to have 
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the word ‘ disappointing.' You saw the amendment vi-sterday 
in my name which I have withdrawn. It expressed in more graceful 
language. I do not claim any better knowledge of English on that 
account, but I had put my heart into it and that is my estimation of 
my own phraseology. I contend that that amendment expresses 
the same thing in more graceful language, but I say to myself and 
I said to mj’self yesterday, “ncm mind grace, if von can get 
substance in another language yon shall take it " I have, therefore, 
taken three para^aphs. They arc the resolutions in its entirety, 
with the exception of the objective ‘ disappointing," Itecausc 
that also entirely represents my feeling. 1 do believe with Tilak 
Maharaj, Mr. Das and all friends that we are fit for res|)onsible 
Government fully to-day. I do believe that what we are getting 
falls far short of the Congress ideals. (Hoar, hear). 1 do believe 
at the earliest possible moment we should have nsponsible Govern- 
ment. I am in accord with them. But how are wc to build our 
future ? TTiat was the question to which tln*v addressed this and I 
addressed myself. Their conclusion was " let the count ly go as it 
will, we shall not give a lead to the countiy from this platform." 
What WuS the meaning of it ? 

The meaning as I gave to it was ' our policy must Iw; not 
obstruction, but co-operation. Ycf , but in mind and it shall be 
not in the air.' If there is to be co-operation under fh.'linite condi- 
tions, then I say, let us lay down those conditions, let us make our 
point perfectly dear. Their position again was why should we 
thank a servant of ours ? After all, who is Mr. Montagu ? He is 
our servant. If he has done a little bit of his duty, why do you w-ant 
to thank him? It is aii attitude you may sympathise with 
sometimes, but I say to this great audience that is not an attitude 
which is worthy of yourselves. If in the heart of hearts you can 
say that Mr. Montagu throughout his career as the Secretary of 
State for Indiji has done one thing, namely, he has overborne 
the oiqiositioju led by Lord Sydenham against this Bill and he has 
resisted all^ encroachment upon liberal provisions, few enoug^i I 
admit, but the liberal provisions of that Bill, then I say Mr. Montagu 
deserves our wholehearted thanks. (Hear, hear and cheers). 
That is all what my amendment means. My amendmrat aw 
means that we may not say these reforms arc disamwinting, dis* 
appmnting in the sense in which that word is used. Here I suggest 
to you that if a man comes to me and disappoints me, I do not 
coHipeiate with him. If I get a sour loaf I teject it, ^ I do not 
take it But if 1 get a kaf which is not enough, which has not 
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Sufficient condiment in it, I dtali nse it, I shall add cmdiments 
to it and diall take a bit. Thoefore my amen^ent means no^ng 
men and notbi^ less than that we mould stare the situation u 
the face as it exists before the country to-day and if tUak Maharaj 
tdls you that we are going to make use of the Reforms Act as he 
must and as he already told Mr. Mmtagu, as he has told the 
<!ountry that we are going to take the fullest advantage of the 
raonns, then I say, be true to yourself, be true to the country 
and teU the country that you are going to do it. But if you tvaiit 
to say, after having gone there, you ^ ;^t any obstruction siy 
that also.. But on ^ question of propriety and obstruction I 
my Indian culture demands that we shaiil trust one who extends 
a hand of fdlowship. The King Emperor has extended a hand of 
feBowsbip (Hear. hear). . Mr. Monta^ has extended the hand of 
teUowship, do not reject die advance. The Indian culture demands 
trust and full trust, and if you are sufficiently manly we shall not 
be afraid of the future, but face the future in a manly manner 
and my ' alright Mr. Montagu, all right, all offidais of the bureau- 
ntacy, we are going to trust you. We shall put you in a comer and 
vd^ yon resist us and when you resist the advance of the country, 
we s^, do so at your peril.' That is the manl^ attitude that 1 
suggest. I therefore my you are bound that if in the heart of 
heaits you ocmsider that these reforms enable you to advance 
to your goal, if you believe that these reforms can be used 
ns Aatei^ing stone to foil responsible government, then I say give 
Mr. Montagu his doe and tell him* we thank you'. Butifyousay 
to Mr. Montagu, ' We thank you ' the condl^ to that is we shall 
■dHOpdcate, with him. If you my to Mr. Monta^ 'we do not thank 
you, let us k^ udiat rmrms are, we kpow your intentfons, we 
shall frustrafo those intentions by obstrueting you at every step.’ 
If that is your poedtion make it clw before the world and ask for it 
t challeny that position abd I shall «> across hfam one 
end ed the countqf to the other and soy we mall fail foom our 
unl^ if we do .imt do our That culture demands yon ts 
leyond to hand has bem extended. As.! dedinetotrud 
them, I my, we shall oo-<m^fo hi Od hw as the country's good is 
aulvaiuied. We shall obstruct yon, and we^ shall fail yon 
yii&naniQim if yfwpuypmuia to dfodniw 

a indiL Thai is.the amendment I have aane 
bpdte I agidn |m>eal to Tilalc Maharaj: and ” 

MEfiaad.h^etnnyotteofyomJwto^ of myscevio^ 

the.atrengih of ^.eqseaenee, w 
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oa the strength of the inexorable logic, if you accept your own 
civilisation. I ask the author of the commentaries on Bhagawat 
Gita (Tilak) if he accepts the teacliings of Bhagavat Gita then let 
him extend a hand of fellowship to Mr. Montagu. 

Pundit Malaviyj. 

Hon. Pandit Malaviya accorded his whoic-hcarted support to 
Mr. Gandhi’s amendments that the won! “ disappointment " should 
be removed and also that a paragraph should be added at the end of 
the resolution thanking Mr. Montagu. The word " disappointing ” 
he said, was tised to intensify dissatisfaction. ^That, of course, was 
not an essential part of the nsolution. The^niain opposition bus 
to that part which expressed co-operation. Did they in fact 
desire to co-operate or not ? Would they st'ek election, train the 
elKtorate, go about educating, and serve on the councils ? Would 
that not be co-ojicration which included the fullest and the strongest 

S ition when necessary ? Pandit Malaviya paid generous 
e to Mr. Montagu and said India had reason to be grateful to 
him. T^ey would start their agitation, they had already start^ 
it, Wt they must frankly and wholeheartedly acknowledge the go^ 
that had been done. Pandit Malaviya recognised the importance 
of the Royal Proclamation and winding up his arguments declared 
that Mr. Gandhi’s amendment stood on a strong and unassailable 
ground. It would be a calamity— a misfortune, if they had to 
divide, but he was sure some understanding was being arrived at. 

Pandit Malaviya at this stage left the rostrum and after a 
conference with Mr. C. R. Das, Mr. Tilak and others, returned and 
announced that a compromise had been arrived at. 

The Hon’ble Pandit Malaviya in announcing the compromise 
over the Reform Resolution said Ladies and Gentlemen, it is 
a matter of great satisfaction to me, and I am sure it would be to 
all of you (hear, hear) to know that a compromise ha.s been arrived 
at. Now yon know, when the matter was in the hands of Messrs 
Gandhi and Tilak you could not expect anything different. 

Pandit Malaviya at this stage turning to Mrs. Besant asked, 
“ Have I your permission to include your name ? 

. Mrs. Besant—" I..et me see the resolution." 

Pandit Mala\iva then went up to Mrs. Besant and the latter 
evidently having declined to join in the compromise returned to 
the rostrum and after further disrassion a solution was 
arrived at. Two elements had been inserted in the resoluthn 
apeed upon vir , promise of co-operation and ^ ejqtreaium of 
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gratitude to Mr. Montagu. Theses ideas were to be adde4 as 
a separate paragraph to Mr. Das's original resoliition.The following 
' was the paragraph 

This Congress trusts that so far as may be possible thev will 
work the reforms so as to secure an early estalilishmeiit of full res* 
ponsiblc government and this Congress offers its thanks to the 
Right Hon’ble Mr. E. S. Montagu for his labours in connection with 
Reforms. Pandit Malaviya proceeded to speak further, when 
Mr. Jinnah ros<i to a point of order and said that Pandit Malaviva 
^ould not be allowed to make another speech and tlie resolution 
agreed upon ought to be put. 

Mr. C. R. Das, who in moving the origitial proposition ha'! 
reserved his right to reply said : 1 w'ant to occupy your time for on.- 
minute. The compromise has been arrived at. Pandit Malaviya 
has told you that there are two points, co-operation and thank<, 
but so far as co-operation is concerned, the view wdth which I 
have compromised is this that co-operation when neces<ary '.(> 
advance our cause and ebstniction when that is necessary to advance 
our cause. We would work tin* Kefonn Scheme so far as it m:iv 
be for the early establishment of responsible government. WV 
are not opposed to co-operation, if co-operation helps us to att.^iIl 
our purpose. We are not opjwscd to obstruction, plain downrit'hi 
obstruction, w'hen that helps to attain our goal. I ask you, huhV- 
and gentlemen, to accept this compromise of the resolution of tic 
Congress. 

Mrs. Besfint’s amendment was then put to vote and 
only a handful voting in her favour. 

The resolution as settled by compromise was then passed. 

15. Turkish a.n'd KHn.AF.AT Question'. 

Mr. B. C. Pal moved that this Congress respectfully protest- 
i^nst the hostile attitude of some of the British Ministers towards 
the Turkish and Khilafat question as disclosed by their utterances 
and most earnestly appeal to and urge upon His Majesty s 
Government to .settle Turkish question in accordance with the just 
and legitimate sentiments of Indian Musalmans and the solemn 
fde^es of the Prime Minister without which there will be no content 
among the people of India. 

The resolution was unanimously passed, Mr. Hasrat Mobam 
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z6. DBCtARAnON or kicrts. 

In the Congress agenda foUowing tiie Reform resolntfoni 
stood a lengthy lescdntion on the Dedaration of Rigi>*« over the 
names of Mr. C. R. Das and Mr. Mahamed A)i as proposer aixt 
seconder restively. When this resolution was readied rhndit 
Gokataii Nath Misra who was acting as the spokesman for the 
President announced it would be taken up later as there were 
differences of opinion in regard to it. Eventu^y when otter 
resolutions on the agenda had been disposed of by being pnt one 
after another from the chair and passed, this resolution on the 
Declarations of Rights was taken up. The resolution on the 
agenda paper ran 

“This Congress is emphatically of opinion that in the immediate 
and imperative interest of this country as well as of the whole 
British Empire a statute should be forthwith passed by the Impoial 
Parliament to guarantee the dvil rights of His Majesty's 
subjects and embodjnng the following provisions :—(t) Brit^ 
India is one and indivisible and all political power is inherited 
in the people thereof to the same extent as in any other peojde 
or nation of the whole British Empire. (2) That ail Indian subjects 
of Mis Majesty’s and all subjects naturalized or resident in India 
are equal before law and there shall be no penal or administrative 
law in force in this country whether substantive or procedural of 
a ^scriminative nature. (3) That no Indian subject of His Majesty 
shall be liable to suffer in liberty, life, prosperity or in respect 
of free speedi or writing or right of assodation c.\cept by a sentence 
by an oidinaty court of justice and as a result of lawful or open 
trial. (4) That every Indian subject shall be entitled to bear 
arms subject to the purdtase of a license as in Great Britain and 
that the right shall not be taken away save by a sentence of an 
ordinary court of justice. (5) That the press .shall be free ud that 
no license or security shall be dcmandrii on the registration of a 
press or newsjjaper. (6) That corporel punishment shall not be 
inflicted on any subject of His Majesty save under conditions 
applying equally to all other British subjects ; (7) That a militia 
of Hiis Majesty’s Indian subjects be established by law in the dries 
and towns and in rural parts divided into units for the purpose. 
No regular force shall be employed for suppression of internal 
disorders except when militia are round inadequate, wd undw an 
Act espedally pam^ for the purpose . In suppr^^ 
and restoring order, no armed fwce shall, unless it is attained, 
Th^ diidl not intafore nnlM the crowd has been 

35A 
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tbfee timet summoned in the name of tiw Km(^Enq)eror and of 
law to diqiene and has not done so until after a reasonalde time. 
ijSi That ml laws, ordinances and regulations now or hereafter in 
existence that are anywise inomsistent with the provisions of this 
stitnte shall be void and of no validity whatever.*' 

Pandit Gokaran Nath announced that an a^^reement had been 
arrived at with regard to this resolution. In clause one it bad 
been agreed to delete the word ' whole ’ before tiie British 
It had also been agreed to delete datise seven relating to militia. 
The resolution in its amended form was put foom the duur and 
passed. 

Among the other resolutions passed were the following 
17. Expressio.s of Thanks. 

" This Congress records its grateful appr^tion of the valu- 
able services rendered by the Labour party in and outside Parlia- 
ment through its office-bearers, through its organisation, its 
prominent members and the daily and weekly press, and specially 
Mr. Sp(m, the accredited representative of the party in Parlianient 
for Indian affairs, by generally supporting the cause of self-govern- 
ment for India and particularly by pressing the Congress view 
about the Indian Political Refonns on the Joint Select (fommittm 
and on the occasion of the passage of the Govenunent of India Bill 
in Parliament, for its full sympathy with the demands for full 
responsible government in India and its generous assurance to 
advance it through ifo power and influence. 

‘'This Congress urges its provincial committees and other affilia- 
ted associations to promote Labour unions throughout this country 
with view of improving social, economic and political conditions 
of the labouring classes and securing for them a fair standard of 
living and a proper place in the body politic of India.” 

x8. ‘Indu. 

” This Congress notes with satisfoction that it has been agreed 
fay the Board of Directors of the journal ' India * that it shall 
refaresent the views of the. Congress and refers the recommendations 
OMtiained in the report of tito Congress deputation for the extension 
and improvement of the ai|d jommal to the All-India Congress 
Cominittee.” 

tdk WoskiN England. 

"This Congress is emphaticalfy of opinion that the time has 
arrived for esMJblisliiiig a permanent murion for its own props- 
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^tndist woik in Eng^uid and daewhere and appdnti a oommittao 
of the following gentlemen to collect the neoeaaiy fani^ for the 
pnipcie and to select the personnel of the tniwiftn for the first 
year Mr. B. G. HlBk (convener), Mr. S. Kastuiiranga Iyengar, 
Hr. M ohamm ed Ali, Mr. S. -R. Bomanji, Lala Lajpat Rai, G. S. 
Khaparde, and Syed Hasan Imam with power to add ‘ if necessary.* 

20. Lala Lajpat Rai. 

'* Tins Congress thankfully begs to convey its sense of appce* 
dation of the services of Lala lajpat Rai to the cause of die cou&y 
by ^ earnest and self sacrificing efforts of constitutional a gitat wH 
in the United States of America by representing the view of the 
Congress before proper authorities in America in the matter of 
the demand for self-^vernment and self-determination for India 
and requests Lala Lajpat Rai to continue his efforts as before.** 

* Tms Congress conveys its wannest thanks to the members 
of the Congress deputation for their strenuous labours in the cause 
the Qmgress in England.’ 

'This Congress thankfully records its appreciation of the 
assistance given by the British Congress Committee and especially 
Dr. Clarke, Dr. Rutherford and Mr. J. M. Parikh, to the Congrm 
deputation in its woric in England and views with entire sato- 
'foction the reorganization of the committee as an executive 
body of the Congress, pledged to carry on the Congress propa- 
gan^ in England.” 

21. Thanks to Muslim League. 

' This Congress places on record its wannest thanks to the 
All-India Mnslftm League for passing a resolution recommending 
the substitution of other animals instead of cows in respect of the 
sacrifices on the occasion of Bakrid.’ 

Dewan Bahadur V. P. Madhava Rao. 

Dewan Bahadur V. P. Madhava Rao thanked on behalf of Ae 
delegates. Swami Shradhanand and members of the Reception 
Cemunittee. 

The Swami responded in a suiteble speech m concluding 
whidi, he said was a Sanyari and as such was resuming his duties 
and hamtitig over the political reins to the Punjab leaders.* 

President’s Concluding Address. 

The followii^ is the' full text of Pundit Motilal Nefara s con* 
olndiiig address vdiich was .read on his behalf by Dr. Kitchlew: 
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*^FtiIoir Ddcgates, before I say anything in r^y to the flattering 
woids, tbe over genoous terms in whidi Dr. Mtyapai a^ otheis 
.have referred to me and my humUe services in your cause, I have 
to apoloi^ to you fur not being aUe to add^ you myseif as 

In this Itoly land of the Punjab, in the ever memorable year 1919. 
strange riiings have come to pass. We have seen on the side of the 
pe(^ the expression of a feeing of unity, a desire to act corporate, 
a mill to serve in a common cause, in the face of tremendous odds. 
Out of eW cometh good, and out of the heUfire through udiich 
this fair landhas passra have been formed the iron bonds of unity, 
which its enemies will try in vain to break. The union among 
the various communities of this great country which our greatest 
men and women have been trying to bring about is at last an 
accomplished fact, and God willing will never again be broken. 
Our Mahomedan brothers in the Moslem League assembled, l^ve 
generously, 1 may say nobly, adopted a resolution calling upon 
riieir co-religionists to abandon the sacrifice of cows at the Bakrid 
festival which has in the past beeji a fruitful source of trouble 
and have thus advanced the cause very substantially. The first 
fruits of the union are already visible* on the horizon, the rest 
will follow in quick succesrion, if only we take care to concentrate 
ourselves on the duty that must be done for duty’s sake. The 
fruits will take care of themselves. Fellow-dele^tes, the out- 
standing feature of this session has been the great discussion which 
you fi'ave witnessed in the open Congress to-day, a feature which 
has been conspicuous by its absence in our past deliberations. 
The work that lies before us is the spreading of this spirit of organised 
democracy of what I have spoken, throughout the length and 
breadth of this country, until not an individual is left wi&out an 
active desire to do his share in the great work of the uplifting 
of this great and anciet land. It is for you to carry the message 
of hope in every nook and comer, for in spite of the atmosphere 
of gloom that has surrounded us in this dty of martyrdom, I see 
a very bright prospect before us. On this New year's Day, let 
us mwe this sacred resolution. Work is needed, but I am confi- 
dent that each and every one of os will do his very best, with single 
minded devotion to the cause of the country, that is so dear to us. 
In this confident hope I bid you farewell and trast we shall meet 
again under hap^ circumstances. Fellow-delegates, I ^ 
aglin eb*nk you tor the courtesy that you have extended to me 
and allithokfadnesnw you have shown me. 
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Presideatial Address 

(SIR P. SIVASWAMY AIYER) 


Let me thank you most heartily for the high honour you have 
conferred upon me by requesting me to preside at the 
session of the All-India Conference of ihe Moderate party. On the 
eve of the momentous political changes which are to be initia^ in 
the country, I cannot help wishing that your choice had fallen on 
some one more worthy of the high office which you have called upon 
me to assume. When I look back over the roll of the great men 
who have adorned the presidential chair of the Congress, when 1 
remember that at the first session of the Moderate Conference the 
chair was occupied l)y no less a person than our 
countryman and veteran political leader Mr. Surendranalh Banerjea 
and when I realise that we are meeting to-day in a city whose pw- 
lion as the intellectual capital of the Empire and as the great wntre 
of learning, culture and oratory has remained unshaken y 
transfer of the seat of Government, I am overwhelmed with a 
of my own deficiencies ; and if I am found unequal to t P , 
bilities of my task, I hope you will extend » 
indulgence to my shortcomings. m four 

year, the great war which had been devastating 
years and more had taken a decisive turn in favour . 

the armistice was in sight. Since then the war has c 1 

peace has been conduced with the Central Powers and . 

liberty, humanity and nationality for which the 
out their blood and treasure has been adumbrated bv 

idea of a League of Nations, which when 

President Wilron was received with “®*Though the 

now materialised and become an established fac S 

S5 
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pinoe tieatjr has not yet been ratified by America, it is not unreason* 
Nte to hope that she will soon do so and help to lay the foundation 
of ^ peace of the world on a permanent basis. We ate proud to 
nflact that by the loyalty and co-operation of her princes and 
peoples in ibe hour of the Empire’s trial, and by the prowess and 
devotion of her armies in various arenas of the war, the daim of 
India to a share in the counsels of the Imperial War Cabinet and 
War Conference has secured recognition, that she has been 
mptfsented at these deliberations by our distinauisbed countrymen, 
ills Highness the Maharajah of Bikaner and Lord Sinha, and that 
she has been accotded a position of equality with the other great 
Dominions of the Empire in the Peace Conference and admitt^ as 
an original member of the League of Nations. Though the strain 
and anxiety of the war are over, the world has not yet returned to 
normal conditions and is now in the throes of birth of a new order 
of things, of a reconstruction of the whole scheme of life, political, 
industrial and social. 

The Montagu-Cbelmsford report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms was the subject of heated discussion at the time of 
our first conference. The Government of India Bill which was 
introduced into Parliament six months ago has just been placed 
on the Statute Book and we have met to celebrate with hear^felt 
rrioicing the auspicious event which has started India on the path 
iof Self-&)vernment and is destined within a measurable period of 
time to lead her to the goal of full responsible government. Our 
profound gratitude is due to all who'have laboured to this end, to 
the authors of the Joint Report, to the members of the various 
deputations, who at great personal sacrifice went to England and 
piaoed the views of their respective constituents before .the Joint 
Committee and especially the members of the Moderate Deputation 
beaded by our lea^r, Mr. Surendranath Banerjea, to the members 
of the Joint Committee, who conscientiously endeavoured to remove 
the defects in the original Bill, to Mr. Montagu for his statesman- 
like grasp of the situation, his fervid sympathy with Indian aspin- 
tions and his wonderful tact, persistency, and powers of Parlia- 
mentary management and last but not least to our illustrious 
odbntryman Lord Sinha for his wise patriotism, skilful advocacy and 
devoted labours at the expense of health and under the weight of 
domestic calamity. The whole of India has cause to be proed of 
the services of Lord Sinha. No Secretary of State for India will 
imee a more abiding place in the affections and gratitude of the 
people of India than Mr. Montagu. Our thanks are also due to'tbe 
members of the Cabinet^ who realising the importance, of the 
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nMVure decided to pash it through without delayi to the » ne"" >bsfi 
oi the Labour party for their strong support, and to both Houses of 
Parliament for their genuine, if cautious, sympathy with the daios df 
India. We have been deeply moved by the gracious and soul* 
itining P-ocIamation of His Majesty the King-Bmperor whose 
abiding sympathy has ever seen a source of encouragement t* as 
and whose menage of exhortation will be an inspiration to all to the 
fulfilment of his wishes. India is profoundly grateful to His Majoif 
for the exercise of his Royal Clemency and for his daiie to inaugu- 
rate the Reforms in an atmosphere of general good-wiU and 
harmony. 

When at the first conference we expressed our opinion of the 
scheme embodied in the Montagu-Chelmsford report, we pointed out 
modifications tmd improvements which, in our opinion, were needed 
in the Bill. ' Many of the defects pointed out have been removed 
and several of our suggestions have bMn carried out One impos> 
tant suggestion which we made related to the simultaneous inttodne* 
tion of the principle of diarchy in a limited sphere of the cential 
government and it is a nutter for regret that tiu Joint Commillea 
and the Cabinet could not see their way to the adoption df Bus . 
suggestion ; but there can be no doubt that in spite of the refusal of 
Parliament to introduce the principle of division of functions in tha 
central government, the measure now passed is a substantial fulfil- 
ment of the pledges contained in the declaration of the soth of 
August 1917. It is now desirable to make a brief survey of the 
provisions of the statute and see how far it is an advance u|X)n the 
present constitution and to what extent the proposals in tht 
Congress-Moslem League have been adopted. 

Survey of the Befbrma. 

Taking the constitution of the provincial government first, the 
strength of the Lq[islative Council has been expanded, the proportion 
of the elected element being raised to 70 per cent, and that of the 
element restricted to so per cent. The franchise hu been 
greatly lowered and widened and provision is to be^made on a usgm 
scalp, dian originally intended for the rural population and fw 
uduir w^e-eaming class. The lepresentttioo propwod for the 
depressed classes is to be enlarged. Except the first Presidwt of 
the Council who is to be appointed by the Governor, Ae ptendoots 
and deputy presidents of the Legislative Council are to be eleetM of 
tte Council itself. The proposal for a Grand Ciwmi^ . 
ligiihriftH by recourse to. the certification procedure has wa n 
carded and proviuon is m ade for necessary Illation on lusorfe® 
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subjects which may be refused by the Legislative Council by 
empowering the Governor to act on his own responsibility without 
recourse to tiie farce of the official bloc. In cases where the 
Governor so acts on his own responsibility, the Governor-General 
has ordinarily to reserve the enactment for His Majesty's pleasure, 
who will be guided by the Secretary of State acting on the advice of 
a Standing Committee of Parliament. The system of separate 
purses for the reserved and transferred departments has been 
negatived and excepting certain items of fixed charges, all proposals 
for expenditure will be submitted to the vote of the Council in the 
form of demands for grants. In cases where the Council refuses to 
vote for the necessary expenditure on a reserved subject, it is open 
to the Governor to retain the allotment, if he considers it essential 
for the discharge of his responsibility for the reserved subject. This 
must be admitted to be a necessary corollary front the principle of 
dyarchy, but it is seldom likely that the Governor will exercise his 
power in opposition to the reasonable wishes of the Council. If it 
is remembered that there is an Indian element in the Executive 
Council and that the ministers will be consulted on important matters 
like the framing of the budget, it will be readily realised what great 
5Cope there is for influencing the proposals of the Governor in 
Council in -regard to resetved subjects. In the Executive Council 
the Indian element will be equal in strength to the non-Indian. 
The ministers in charge of the transferred departments will he 
responsible to the Council from the start and will have the same 
status as the Councillors. 

In the Government of India the strength of the Legislative 
"Assembly will be enlarged and provision will be made for direct 
election. The elected element is fixed at a minimum of five- 
sevenths and of the remaining two-sevenths at least one-third is to 
consist of non-officials. Except the first president who will be 
appointed by the Governor-General, the presidents and vice-presi- 
dents will be elected by the Assembly. The Council of State is to 
'be radically altered in character and converted into a true revising 
chamber of which not more than a third will be officials. Any 
affirmative legislation required by the Governor-General in Coundl 
UPbich either Legislafive Chamber refuses to pass can be passed by 
the Govemoi'General on his own responsibility in a straightforward 
fashion, if he certifies that it is essential for the safety, tranquility 
dr interests of British India. In snch cases the Governor-General 
has ordinartly to reserve the enactment for Hjs Majesty's pleasure, 
vffio will be gmded by the Secretary of State acting on the advice 
. the StaiNlj^ Conmittee of Parliament The only exception to 
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this procedure is in cases of emergency calling for immediate action 
in the opinion of the Governor-General, but in such cases the act 
will be subject to disallowance by Hit Majesty in Council. In the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General the Joint Committee 
recommends that not less than three members of the Executive 
Council should he Indian^ Though the Joint Committee disclaim 
any intention of introducing any measure uf responsible government 
into the. central administration and though the Governor-General 
in Council has thmefore got the power to restore the allotment made 
by the Government of India, all proposals for expenditure with 
some exceptions like military, political and ecclesiastical charges 
and money’s required for the service of loans have to he submitted 
to the Legislative Assembly and its votes taken on the demands 
for grants. 

Turning to the home administration of Indian aflairs, all the 
charges of the India office other than agency charges are recom- 
mended to be placed on the British estimates. The minimum and 
maximum members of the Council are fixed at 8 and ra and the intro- 
duction of more Indians is recommended. The most important recom- 
mendation of the Joint Committee in connection with the control of 
the Secretary of State is that a convention of non-interference should 
be established in all matters of purely Indian interest, wherever the 
Government of India and the legislature may be in agreement. 
This provision will pave the way for the growth of the fiscal auto- 
nomy of India which has been the subject of demand by all classes 
of politicians. The Statutory Commission which is to come into 
existence after the expiry of 10 years is empowered to examine 
merely into the working of responsible Government in the provin- 
cial sphere but also to inquire into the working of the Government 
of India. The Committee have recommended the creation of a 
Standing Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliament with 
advisory functions by whose advice the Secretary of State will be 
guided in his approval of legislation or rules which may be sent up 
to him by the Government of India. 

Oongreoa Demaiids. 

Conaparing these provisions with the substance of the proposals 
made by the Congress, it will be seen that in some respect^ as m 
regard to the removability of the executive, they are a great improt^ 
ment m those proposals and that the only important matters in 
which the proposals of the Congress have been depai^ from we 
(1) the omission to grant full provincial autonomy (a) the missim 
to introdooe the principle of diarchy in the Government of Indm 
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(3) the omlcsioq tp give a sUtato^guaim^tbat fullffen^sibie 
Government shall be established in the whole of Bntisn India 
within a period of 15 years and (4) the omission to (novide for .a 
dedaiation of rights. With regard to the demand for a decoration 
of rights, it may be pointed out that any such dedaiation is unknown 
to the British constitution, that the proper tine of progress is in the 
^eeetion of the development of the powers of the Indian legiriature 
and the introductioa of the responsibility of the central govemment 
. towards the Indian l^isiature and that the enactment of a funda- 
usetoal law t^.a superior authority restricting the powers of the 
Indian legislature is icKonsistent with the true goal and bound to 
be embarrassing in practice. Under the new constitution the 
central government will by influence, if not control, be idaily brought 
more and more into consonance with the wishes of the public ; 
mcoeptional or discriminative legislaticm is bound to disappear; 
and the obligation which will be imposed on the Secretary of State 
by convention to consult the Joint Standing Committee will prove 
a most valuable safeguard against any improper encroachment of 
the liberty of the subject. 

Decided Adwaiioe on tiie Present 
Taking the Act as now passed, is it not obvious that it represents 
a decided advance upon existing conditions and' that it gives us 
great opportunities for acquiring a practical knowledge of the art 
of responsible government The Act provides for a ten years’ 
period of apprenticeship in thd provincial administration and is only 
intended as a transitional measure. In spite of the fact that it has 
fallen short of the demands of the Congress, it must be conceded 
that it provides in the language of the Joint Committee “a generous 
measure of opportunity of learning the actual business of the govern- 
ment of demonstrating by our conduct of the administration to the 
^t statutory commission that the time has come for further exten 
aions of power.” If we remember the conditions under which the 
scheme has been carried through and the fact that a Coalition 
Government representing different parties and shades of opinion 
has been in power all the time, we shall be able to realise the diflS- 
Otkhes with which hir. Montagu had to contend and the statesman- 
shto which he has brought to bear upon die. elaboration of a 
measure acce^ble to dl. parties and upon steering it through a 
Fariiainent which included conservative and: leacrionary elements 
OMWeed tomybold or venturesome experiment It would have 
h^ qpte -easy to ftame an ideally per^ scbeme which would 
amet the liqfest deasaiids of the Congress ; hut the scbeme would 
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hive had no chance of passing through and the fulfilment of oor 
aspirations would have been indefinitely delayed, if not reurded. 
It was the height of political sagacity on Mr. Montagu’s part to 
have perceived how far he could carry the Government and Parlia- 
ment with him and frame his proposals in accordance with hit 
practical limitations. 

Reception by Bztremiste. 

While the reforms call for the largest measure of grateful appro- 
elation, they have been hailed by several extremist organs mid 
leaders with expressions of unmitigated contempt and dissatisfaction. 
I shall give a few instances : -Speaking of the recommendations of 
the Joint Committee the 'Independent’ of .\llahal>ad described them 
as *'a colossal sham calculated to perpetuate our unmitigated pro- 
bation under the British Rule as the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. They do not vouchsafe a particle of liope and they fail 
to transfer an iota of real responsibility to the people of India.” 
The leader of the Congress deputation from Madras expressed the 
hope that “the people of India would with one voice vote against 
the reform scheme at the next meeting of the Indian National 
Congress ” He observed that “Indians required no training in the 
art of government, that the bill was not an improvement on the 
existing state of things and that if it did anything, it increased the 
powers of the autocracy.’’ The President of the Nationalists’ Con- 
ference recently held at Madras remarked that “it would not be a 
national disaster, if by the mutations of party-confiict in the House 
of Commons the present Cabinet went down and with it the present 
Reform Bill.’’ You will remember the description of the bill as *’a 
little thing’’ by the Congress Secretary in England. Persons who 
do not regard the measure as going sufficiently far may be entitled 
to ask for further concessions, but there is neither justification nor 
need for belittling what has been granted. Inability to perceive the 
merits of the scheme can only be ascribed to intellectual obliquity. 

Opinions of Competent Judges. 

Let us now turn to the views expressed by some of our sincere 
friends and well-wishers in England and by distinguished Indiaitt 
whose patriotism and judgment are beyond all question. IjOT 
Carmichael, Lord Crewe, Lord Clayd, Lord Islington, Sir MichM 
Sadler, Sir Stanley Reed. Sir J. D. Ree*i Mr. Bennett, Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, Mr. Polak, His Highness the .^ga Kb^ 
Lord Sinha, Sir Sankaran Nair, Sir M. Visveswarayya, Sir P. U 
Pattani and Mr. Basn. They aU consider that appreciation of tM 
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pi we nt measore of refonn and an honest endeavour on our to 
tpoopeiate in the successful canying out of the first instalment of 
^ sa^M^ble government would go a great way to convince the 
* jp^HSh pep(de of the desirahilHy and expediency of granting a ^(eater 
OMaiuie of responsible government. Major Ormsby-Gore consi- 
den the revised reform bill as the most remarkable and epoch- 
making advance ever made at one bound in the history of British 
kndia. Our extremist friend attach more weight to the opinions of 
Laix>or l.ieaders than to those of any other party in England. Mr. 
Bob Spoor has expressed the opinion tjiat it is important that the 
BiU should become law without further delay. In the face of the 
unanimous advice expressed by those who are best entitled to pro- 
nounce an opinion, it is idle to suppose that any further concessions 
could have been obtained from Parliament at this juncture or that 
the postponement or abandonment of the Bill would have been 
0^ no consequence to this country. The fact that the Reforms have 
been passed by a Coalition Government is an advantage to this 
. country rather than otherwise, for the members of every party 
>have given their support to the policy adopted in the Bill and 
it wilt not be possible for any party to repudiate the policy 
hereafter on the ground that it was adopted against their wishe.<i 
4t is iinagioed by our extremist friends that if the bill had been 
itown out the Ubour Party would soon come into power and 
inti^^ a much more spacious measure of Reform and grant 
B|4iA all that she asks for. But, is not this belief based upon n 
UUiuher pf^issumptions of a very unreliable character ? Is it known 
id^ the hext election will come off, or when the Labour Party 
will come into pqwer ? Even if they do come into power, is tberi' 
certainty that they will not be too preoccupied with their own 
4upcs|ic questioris to devote their attention to Indian Reforms ? 
Apd even if they were willing to do so, do we know that any 
n^uK introduced by them will successfully run the gauntlet of 
t^ House of Lords or that if it fails to do so, the Labour Party 
fill; be prepared to make it a party issue and appeal to the country 
ooi it return to power ? Instead of making these wild calcula 
tibnSi is it not prudent in the interests of the country to acce{it 
frth.grati^ude. the first generous instalment of reform and devote 
(jipr el&M Id. die succersfiil working of the scheme, so that we may 
ah^ to convince the Parliament and the first Statutory 
SUtissjW M>et we have not merely the capacity for self-governmetii 
acquired the necessary trailing. Remember that 

IS imdung in the Bill to prevent tt^ transfer of additional 

limiui rae tmi yean’ period of training. Even the Delb* 
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Congress was willing to leave the departments of Uw, police and 
jnstice for a period of six years as reserved subjects in the hands 
of the Executive Government Can it be said that a period of 
gf^prenticeship in the art of responsible administration is really 
onoecessary ? Self-assertion however loud or persistent does not 
amount to training. We, of the Moderate Party, do not hold the 
view ^ that because it has taken centuries of political experience for 
Englishmen to acquire their present constitution, we must go 
through the same period of training. The world is now moving . 
much quicker and it is because statesmen in England have recog- 
nised it, that they propose a short course of apprenticeship fm a 
decade or two to acquire the necessary training. The success of any 
scheme of democratic government does not merely depend upon 
the fitness of a number of gifted individuals, but involves the 
education and training of the electorate. There is an immense 
field of constructive work before us, more than enough to occupy 
all our energies and if we only turn our attention to the constructive 
task that lies before us and work for the success of the Reforms, 
we need have no fears that the next instalment will be delayed by 
the British Nation. 


Party Dififerenoe. 

The success of the scheme requires the fullest co-operatior. 
between the people and the government with mutual good-will and 
forbearance and a spirit of compromise and conciliation. On the 
last occasion our veteran leader Mr. Surendranath Eanerjea dealt 
with the events which led to the split between us and the party 
now in the ascendant in the Congress. It is not necessary for me 
now to go over that ground again. Let me briefly advert to the 
differences which have merged between the two parties. As already 
pointed out, we regard the Reform Act as a substantial advance 
in the direction of responsible government, while the other party 
looks upon it as altogether disappointing and unsatisfactory. The 
next instalment of reform is, in our opinion, to be won by whole- 
heartedly working for the success of the new scheme and endea- 
vouring to make the best of its merits and opportunities rather than 
by agitation. The practical demonstration of our fitness by actual 
work will be a far more effective means of attaining the end than 
incessant agitation, which will have the effect of diverting tho 
energies of the people from action to talking. Believing that tlw 
fullest co-opeiarion between the two halves of the government is 
necessary for the success of the principle of dyarchy, our policy » 
to co-operate with the government and support them in all measures 
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for the good of the people and to criticise them without flinching 
whenever their measures require to be opposed while stoutly 
<q>po8ing:all improper measures of repressive l^islation, we shall not 
seek to fetter the powers of the Indian legislature. We recognize no 
antagonism between the interests of reserved and transferred depart* 
ments and consider the maintenance of all these departments in 
efficiency as necessai 7 for the well being of the State. There is no 
subject of administration, whether reserved or transferred, in which 
the people are not interested and our attitude towards the budget 
proposals will be determined by a comprehensive view of the 
requirements of all departments in the interests of the public and 
of orderly progress. While endeavouring to get rid of any defects 
in the reconstructed machinery which experience may disclose, it 
will not be our aim to exploit the defects for the purpose of 
wrecking the scheme or creating a dead-lock in the hope of 
Parliament coming to our rescue and granting us full autonomy. 
While the pursuit of ideals by the members of the other party 
seems little likely to be tempered by a perception of practical 
limitations and hard facts, ours will be a practical idealism based 
upon a knowledge of existing conditions, a sense of proportion and 
perspective and a comprehensive view of progress in all directioni 
It will be our endeavour to consolidate our gains so that our march 
to the final goal may be firm and sure and we may not lose the 
ground we are about to occupy. While it would be hazardous to 
prophesy about the future of parties under untried conditions,' it is 
hardly likely that the differences of opinion which have emerg^ 
between the two parties in connection with the Reform Scheme srill 
disappear shortly. Nor is this tendency towards the formation of 
distinct parties a matter for regret, so long as party organizatiolis 
are based upon principles and not upon ill-will and rancour betwesn 
persons and classes. One may go the length of saying that sound 
party organizations are an indispensable condition of healthy 
political life and especially so in the working of any constitution 
based upon the British model. So long as the people had no voice 
in the administration and it was only a question of wrestii^ 
privileges from the bureaucracy, the policy of a united front was 
indispensable. But it is less so, when responsibility for administra* 
tion has to be assumed by the people, and differences spring up 
as to aims and methods and it serves no purpose to conceal 
radical differences of opinion and maintain the semblance, of a 
niigle political organization when its capacity for at^on must 
necessarlif be impaired by lack of agreement and cohesion among 
its coDStitaents. As regards our relation with parties in Briumi 
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it would be a ndistake for ui to enter into any exclusive 
with any particular party, instead of cultivatine friendly relations 
with all. 

Nomendstnre. 

The name to be adopted' by our party is a. matter which may 
pid’baps be considered here. At the last session of our Conference 
our President expressed his dislike of the term ‘Moderate* and 
suggested the name “the centre group of the Nationalist party.” 
If I may be allowed to offer a remark, it seems too long au 
exptession for the purpose of nomenclature and the word ^group^ 
is suggestive of an undesirable fissiparous tendency. I have no 
particular predilections. We may call ourselves “Liberals*' or 
‘Progressives’ or 'National Liberals* or by any other name you like. 
I would only respectfully suggest a much shorter aiid handier name 
than the one suggested last year. 

Tbe PumJab ooourrenoeu. 

I shall now pass on to a subject which has been engrossing the 
mind of the public even more than the subject of constitutional 
reforms. The disturbances in the Punjab in April last and the 
measures taken by the authorities to deal with them attracted the 
keenest and roost wide-spread interest at the time. While the 
acts of lawlessness committed by the mobs were duly published 
at the time, the public were not kept equally informed of the 
doings of the authorities and the nature and extent of the measures 
adopted by them in the restoration of order. The movements of 
people to and from the Punjab were prohibited or restricted. 
Accused persons were depriv^ of the services of counsel from 
outside the province. A rigorous censorship was exercised over 
the press and security was demanded from papers which had the 
temerity to publish accounts of the manner in which martial law 
was administered. Such information, however, as leaked out and 
was published sent a thrill of horror over the land. While all 
political organisations expressed their detestation of the wanton 
^traction of life and property and communications and all the 
other outrages committed by the mobs and their approval of all 
measures reasonably necessary for the suppression of disorder, they 
felt it their duty to condemn the excesses of the authorities 
administering martial law and press for the prompt withdrawl-w 
martial law. After a delay of several months the promised 
Committee of Enquiry has been appointed and the inquiry Im 
been going on for two months. It is to be deeply regretted that the 
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goveroment should not have seen their way to suspend the sentences 
of the leading citizens who were convicted in Lahore and Amritsar 
and enable them to be present when evidence affecting them was 
being given at the inquiry and to give instructions to counsel for 
the cross-examination of the witnesses. It is also unfortunate that 
for this reason the Congress Committee to whose patriotic labours 
we owe an ungmdging tribute of praise should have decided to 
withhold their assistance from the Committee and let in no evidence 
on behalf of the people. Notwithstanding these disadvantages, the 
evidence tendered by the government and especially the evidence 
of the European officers who were charged with the duty of 
testoring order, has thrown a flood of light upon the administration 
of the Punjab during those eventual months. The disclosures 
DOW made have confirmed the worst suspicions of the public as to 
the ruthless and inexcusable barbarity of the administration and 
have created a feeling of intense indignation throughout the 
country. In view of the fact that the inquiry is not yet concluded, 
a considerable measure of reserve is called for in expressing an 
opinion on the matters pending before them. It is neither 
possible, nor desirable at this stage to express any opinion as 
to the causes of the disturbances or as to the necessity for the 
employment of military force or for the introduction of martial 
law; but the evidence of the European officers which has 
been already taken has made it abundantly clear that martial law 
was continued long after the necessity for it, if any, had ceased, 
that the means adopted by the military authorities to put them 
down were far in excess of the requirements of the situation and 
that the proceedings of the officers concerned were not guided 
by any considerations of common sense, humanity or decenc}’, 
whether the disturbances in the various localities amounted only to 
riots or rebellion is a matter which may be left, for the present, to 
the decision of the Committee. It is well settled that necessity is 
the sole measure of the duration and extent of the force to be 
ooploj’ed for putting down an insurrection and restoring order and 
that it is only when it is impossible for the ordinary courts of law 
to sit or enforce'tbe e.\ecution of their judgments, that martial law 
cat) be indulged. There is nothing to show that except perhaps 
during the few days immediately following the disturbances the 
ndinary dvil courts could not sit. .^part from any question of the 
lepality of the ordinance providing for the trial of offenc^ by special 
or marrial law tribunals, there was no moral justification for th«| 
ctetinuance of martial law or for the continuance of the spc^i 
tribunals after the disturbances had been put down. The &ct that 
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trial by courts-martial is bound to be quicker or would serve as an 

example of terror to others and help to keep them in due awe and 
obedience is no justification whatever for the e«t>hti «hinfnt or 
continuance of martial law. {t is also clear that the martial law 
officers had no right to treat contraventions of their own orders as 
offences ant^ proceed to try and punish ' people for infringement of 
their orders. Let us turn our eyes to some of the facts disclosed in 
the evidence of the principal European witnesses. Tne wholenie 
slaughter of hundreds of unarmed men at Jallian Walla Bagh witln 
out giving the crowd an opportunity to disperse, the indifference of 
General Dyer to the condition of the hundreds of people who wero 
wounded in the firing, the firing of machine-guns into crowds wto 
had dispersed and taken to their heels, the flogging oi men in 
public, the order compelling thousands of students to walk 16 milm 
a day for roll-calls, the arrest and detention of 500 students and 
professors, the compelling of school children of 5 to 7 to attend 00 
parade to salute the flag, the order imposing upon owners of pro- 
perty the responsibility for the safety of the martial law posters 
stuck on their properties, the flogging of a marriage party, tte 
censorship of mails, rhe closure of the Badshahi mosque for 
sixweeks, the arrest and detention of people without any sutMtantiid 
reason and especially of people who had rendered services to the 
State in connection with the War Fund or otherwise, the floggiiqi 
of six of the biggest boys in the Islamiah school simply because 
they happened to be school boys and to be big boys, the construe* 
tion of an open cage for the confinement of arrested person^ die 
invention of novel punishments like the crawling order, the skipping 
order and others urknown to any system of law, civil or military, 
the hand-cuffing and roping together of persons and keeping them 
in open trucks for 15 hours, the use of aeroplanes and Lewis guns 
and the latest paraphernalia of scientific warfare against unam^ 
citizens, the taking of hostages and the confiscation and destructiott 
of property for the purpose of securing the attendance of absentem^ 
the handcuffing of Hindus and Mohammadans in pairs with ^ 
object of demonstrating the consequences of Hindu-Musalman um^, 
the cutting off of electric and water supplies from Indian houseg, 
the removal of fans from Indian houses and giving thw 
by Europeans^ the commandeering of all vehiclw owned by In drana 
and giving them to Europeans for use, the feverish disposm of casus 
with the object of forestalling the termination of m^iai law, aiv 
some of the many incidents of the administration of 
which creat^ a reign of terror in the Punjab and 1 ^ shodteo w 
public. It is a strange feature of the mental constitution of tbost 
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vuilitaiy ^ttheji should have imagined that the steps they 

look amt a remedy for the sullenness of the people and a means 
tot promodng . the popularity of the goverament. We are naively 
told by Genml^ Sir William Beynon that instead of Mng unduly 
* Mveie^ the administration ened on the side of leniency and that he 
end Sir Michael O'Dwyer approved of General Dyer’s exploit 
is inconceiTable that such things can ever happen under the 
PUM of martial law in Ireland. That they could have happened in 
India shorn the ineptitude of the present system of government 
It is obvious that the Government of India must have regarded the 
opposition to the Rowlatt Bill as a direct challenge of their authority 
•nd as a trial of strength between the people and the government 
and that having given their promise of support to the local 
pntlKmties, they were printed by panic and love of prestige from 
fiatening to the. representations of Indian leaders, or making any 
attmt to see things for themselves. It is no wonder that the hearts 
of. our people have been stirred by these doings to their inmost 
depths. The indecent haste with which the Indemnity Bill was 
radiM through the Imperial Council is now intelligible. It will also 
te'cl^ how well-founded the objection of the people was to the' 
proimons of the Rowlatt Bill which entrust the liberties of the 
subject to the mercy of the executive. 

We do not know what the findings of the Enquiry Committee 
mj be ; but if we may be allowed to voice the wislies of the 
poi^e we should ask, ( i) for reparation for all serious hardship 
and suffering caused by unwarranted acts of severity, (2) for steps 
bdug taken to bring to justice any officials, high or low, civil or 
military, who may be found to have acted unreasonably and in' 
axoess of their powers or authorised such acts, (3) for the provision 
of safeguards against the recurrence of such things in the future 
«d (4) for the abolition of flogging in the Indian Army. Let 
OS see what reasonable safeguards it is possible to suggest. One 
remedy which may perhaps be thought of is that in dealing with 
internal out-breaks the civil authorities should only invoke the 
ud ^ military forces, but should not allow the introduction of 
taarUal law. This suggestion raises a ve^ large issue and in view 
of the incidents of the martial law regime in Ireland, Egypt, India 
mid Ceylon ma^ deserve consideration, but it seems to me doubt- 
ibl whether it is likely to be entertained as a practical proposition. 
No enartment of any Declaration of Rights as suggested by our 
friends in the Congress can avert the possibility of the introduction 
'Of martial law ; for,, by the very nature of the case martial law is 
ncnmore of necessity and transdends all law. Martial law ie 
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• itate of 00 law where the will of the General who eommandt the 
army prevails ; but if, as is only too likely, the abolition of martial 
law for the purpose of suppres^g. internal outbreaks is put aside 
as an impracticable suggestion, we are entitled to ask that the 
constitutional limitations to which its exerciw and duration are 
subject accoi^ng to the opinions of eminent English jurists shall 
be authoritatively set forth either in a statute or in a memorandum 
of instructions to be imed to the Governor-General. It should be 
made clear that martial law should not be introduced, ‘unless it is- 
impossible for the civil courts to sit and exercise their functions. 
It IS further necessary that the power of creating new offences for 
breach of regulations and providing penalties therefor should not 
be delegated to Military Officers and that if courts-martial and 
civil courts are both sittings any person not subject to the Naval 
Discipline Act or to Military Law, who is alleged to be guilty yof 
the contravention of any relation should be allowed to claim ^ 
be tried by a Civil Court instead of by a Court Martial. 

The happenings in the Punjab have emphasised the necessity 
for providing that the Indian element in the Executive Council of 
the Viceroy shall be at least equal to the European element. They 
pomt to the urgent need for the cheapening and quickening of 
cable communications with England. Iliey have also demon* 
•trated the evil effects of a prolonged exodus to the hills and the 
consequent isolation of the government from the world of humanity 
beneath. 

Pnm Aot. 

The manner in which the Press Act has been administrired has- 
brought into prominence the necessity for a revision of it on 
radical lines. While I am prepared to concede that the provisiws 
for security and forefeiture would serve a useful purpose in dealing 
with sedition and more especially with Bolshevism at our frontw, 
I am inclined to think that the deposit of security should not be 
demanded in the first instance and should be called fo'’ oi)y “P®® 
its being shown to the satisfaction of a court that the liberty of 
the press has been abused. Forfeiture also should _ Ire made 
consenquential upon an order of the court to be obtained by toe 
Local Government on proof of publication of objectionable matt» 
The conditions in the Press Act entailing forfeiture are exprmseo 
in such wide terms that it has been found that the safeguard oi m 
application to the High Court is practically illusory. An amw(^ 
mentof the Act on the lines here suggested 
keenly fdt grievance and is especially necessary in view oi in 
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need for encouraging the growth of a vigorous and honest press 
ander the new conditions of administration. 

National Defence- 

Even more than the subject of constitutional reform the 
question of the reH>rganisation of the military system of the country 
is vitally connected with the growth of our nationhood within the 
empire. It is unfortunate that the scope of the reference to the 
Indian .\rniy Re-organisation Committee recently appointed with 
Lord Esher as its President should have been so restricted, and 
that it should have included only one real representative of Indian 
public opinion. It is also a cruel irony of (ate that Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer whose repressive measures have provoked a storm of 
indignation throughout India should not merely be a member hut 
the President of the Committee during its inquiry in India. For 
years past we have been asking that the commissioned ranks in 
the regular army shall be thrown open to Indians on a liberal scale 
under conditions which will be compatible with military efficiency. 
The contention that Indians are only fit to he employed as 
sepoys under the leadership of British officers and are not qualified 
for the highest ranks is too hollow to be put forward with any 
show of plausibility. Even under the existing conditions men 
who have risen from^ the ranks to Indian commissions have 
acquitted themselves with credit. Modern wars are becoming more 
gndmore scientific and a country which does not employ the best 
bruns and talents in its army is bound to go to the wall in any 
conflict with the forces of any of Uie modern powers. One possible 
objection to the employment of the educated classes in the army 
is that they may use their military knowledge, training and influence 
against the government. But are not the educated classes those 
who can most clearly realize the manifold advantages of member- 
ship of the ‘British Empire and has not their loyalty been aimply 
demonstrated by their conduct during the war and by their sincere 
solicitude for partnership within the British Empire ? To adopt 
the language ot the Joint Report, "we believe profoundly that the 
time has now come when the sheltered existence which we have 
enjoyed in India can not be prolonged without damage to ^ 
national life.” The war has painfully brought home to the mind 
of every Indian his military helplessness and inutility and has 
quickened the desire for self-reliance for all purposes of national 
life. We wish to have the fullest scope for the cultivation of the 
manly virtue and for attainment of the full stature of our manhood 
so that we may be able to defend ourselves against any external 
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aggression or internal disorder. In the words of His Majesty, the 
prt^ress of a country cannot be consummated without the right 
of her people to man^e her affairs and safeguard her intetests. 
ihc defencfi of India ai*ainsi foreign aggression is a duty, an 
Imperial interest and pride. As a preparation for the goal of 
responsible government which has been definitely announced as 
the objective of British rule and in fulfilment of the pledge of 
increasing association of Indians in every branch of the adminis- 
tration we are entitled to demand that the policy which has hither* 
to guided the administration of the army in India shall be changed, 
and that the pledges contained in the great proclamation ofOuten 
Victroia should be fulfilled. The coiuiim.ince of our exclusion 
from the comissioned rank is a slur upon our capricity and loyalty. 
The problem of commissions is stated in the Joint Report to 
bristle with difficulties, the most serious difficulty probably being 
the one created by the prejudice of Military Officers against the 
possibility of service under Indian officers. Hut the beginning 
of an attempt has been made t4)wards tireaking down the harrier 
and let us hope that the change in the angle of vision of the 
British public and of British statesmen which is alleged to have 
been brought about by comradeship in arms and by participation 
in the perils, hardships and sacrifices of the war may overcome 
the prejudice and opposition of the military authorities, and 
promote a sympathetic view of our aspiration.s. Our desire to 
take the same part in the military organi.sation of our own country 
as is enjoyed by tlie subjects of British colonies in theirs will not 
be satisfied by the grant of commissions alone. We claim that 
Indians shall l)e freely admitted to employment in all arms of 
the defensive organisation of the country including the artillery, 
the navy and the air-force and that no time should be lost in 
taking steps for the organisation of a territorial army which will 
serve as an auxiliary force to the Indian army. We do not know 
anything of the contents of the report which must have hwn 
presented to the Imperial Government by Lord Jellicoe with 
reference to the naval defence of India, but costly as any scheme 
of naval defence must be, we shall be prepared to cheerfully 
.shoulder our burdens on the condition that the Indian section of 
the navy is manned and officered by Indians. The Indians 
employed on board the mercantile marine have given ample proofs 
of their capacity, pluck, sense of duty and discipline and there can 
be no doubt that we have sufficient material in our sea-faring 
population for the manning of naval crews. Knowing as you do 
how the two young Bengalees who were admitted into the Royal 
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air force and those who were sent to the front in various other 
capacities distinguished themselves, do you have any reasonable 
^ubt that if the opportunities are given the necessary personnel 
required for the' air service will be forthcoming? Provision should 
be made in India for giving the highest standard of instruction 
in military and naval engineering, in the construction\and manage- 
ment of aircraft and submarines, in the knowled^ of tactics and 
in all the technical and administrative subjects required for 
members of the general staff. It is possible that our demands may 
not be readily granted, but we must make up our minds to carry 
on a strenuous agitation in England till we gain our object. 

You will probably have noticed the announcement in the papers 
that the Government of India intend to introduce during the next 
Delhi session of the Viceregal Council a bill for the constitution 
of an auxilliary force of European subjects. Is it not significant 
that there is no mention of any intention to introduce a similar 
measure for the voluntary training of Indians ? We must of 
course recogni.se that the question of universal service is 
for some time to come put out of the pale of practical 
politics by the immensity of our population. But there is no reason 
why the formation of an auxiliary Indian force on a voluntary basis 
and in sufficiently large numbers and at least on a scale Fhich will 
bear the same proportion to the European Auxiliary Fbrce as the 
Indian army bears to the British units in India, sbdum not be 
taken in hand. I have heard it said that the response which was 
"made in the year 1917 to the cal! for voluntary enlistment in the 
Indian Defence Force was not satisfactory. This is not the time 
or place to go into the history of this question, nor am I in a 
position to speak with reference to the response in the other 
provinces, but having been connected with recruitment to the Indiau 
Xitanch of the Indian Defence Force in the Madras Presidency I am 
in a position to contradict, so for as Madras is concerned, the 
statements that have appeared in the Vicer^al Legislative CouncI 
and in influential journals on this subject. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the Indian section was treated as the Cinderella of the 
Indian Defence Fpree and the numerous difficulties we had to 
contend against, the establishment of the First Madras Infantry 
was brought up.to full strength and the question of augmenting 
this branch of the Indian Drfence Force was being considered by 
the Army Headquarters. I may add that the militaiy authorities 
who from time to time inspMted pur recruits were satisfied with 

thi^ir progress and attainments. 
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Amu Aot. 

The tnvidiotts racial distinctions underlying the rules framed 
under the Arms Act used to be the subject of complaint in Congren 
after Congress and it is a matter of satisfaction that the Government 
of India have at least taken action )y their resolution of the aist of 
March 1919 to abolish all disdnctions of a racial character and to 
provide facilities for the taking out of licenses. 

Indiaiu in AMoa. 

While the sisterhood of India in the nations of the British 
Empire has been acknowledged in the War and Peace Conferences 
and in the League of Nations, the treatment accord^ to our citiseos 
in the self-governing dominions of the Empire is calculated, not 
merely to wound our sense of self-respect, but to bring about the 
' expulsion of the Indian settlers by a steady policy of humiliation 
and persecution. The subject was mooted at the Imperial War 
Conference by Sir S. P. Sinha (now Lord Sinha) and the vieim of 
the Indian representatives were embodied in a memorandum 
prejmred by him. The resolution passed at the War Conference of 
1918 recognised that it was an inherent function of the govmroents 
of the several communities of the British Commonwealth including 
India that each should enjoy complete control of the composition 
of. its own population by means of restrictions »n immigration from 
any of the other communities. As regards the questions 
with reference to the position of immigrants who were 
settled in ihe self-governing dominions, the Conference recommended 
them for early consideration to the various gowrnments c»'»wrned 
and Sir S. P Sinha expressed the hope that on the 
Smuts he might be able in process of time to remove^ 
rate some of the grievances. The news, however, 
from South Africa are of a very disquieting V*!;, “IS 

Land and Trading Amendment Act which has 
extends the restrictions of the Boer Law III of i S r P ^ * 

Indians from acquiring property either . for a “bona 

company or by means of mortgage except as y gingmfon. 
fide” loan. A telegram received about a week ago ftom Bl^mfon 
tein stated that in the course of a speech General 
the Asiatic question declared thit a ‘"V***® ^ith uade 

but a new danger had arisen especially m s-fnwrtied what 

«»1 tt.1 aep. wild h.« to b, trt«, 

exactly the danger referred to is, w minded Statesman- 

General Smote. In view howver of hi, 

ship of General Smuts it . .is to be hoped that he may exercise 
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influence in favour of justice to the Indian settlers. We are glad to 
be able to acknowledge the efibrts of the Government of India to 
protect the interests of the Indian settlers. The Union Government 
, have agreed to the representation of Indian interests before the 
* Committee by Sir Benjamin Robertson and an Indian representative 
and we have to await the result of the investigations of this 
Committee which has been appointed in response to the demands 
of the .\nti-.\siatic League. It has sometimes been suggested that 
the objection to the Indian settler is based not upon racial prejudice 
Irut upon economic grounds and that by unfair competition he 
injures the interests of the white labourer or tradesman. We can 
appreciate the force of economic objections but the remedy in such 
a case would be rather to prescribe minimum rates of wages and 
admit the Indian workman to memirership of Working Men’s 
Unions and if neces.sary to prescritre that the Indian workman or 
tradesman should live in houses conforming to the same standard of 
sanitary or other conditions as may be reasr>nably prescribed for 
the corresponding classes of white settlers. 'I'he economic objection 
however, is merely a cloak for the deeper objection based on racial 
prejudice. The colour prejudice of the white races and the com- 
mercial greed which tempts them to mark off vast regions of the 
surface of the earth for their exploitation threaten to be the most 
disruptive force of humanity and are an abiding menace of the 
peace of the world. 

Equally disconcerting news has been cabled to us by Mr. 
Andrews from East Africa, where a united attempt is being made by 
the European associations to close the door against future immigra- 
tion and to stop Indian franchise. Moral depravity is said to have 
been the result of Indian contact and the South African exclusion 
policy is approved. 

We know what value to attach to these allegations against our 
countrymen. Mr. Gandhi has pointed out that it is the Indian who 
was the pioneer settler in East Africa long before a single 
European set foot on East African soil and who developed the 
uplands of East Africa. The crusade against our countrymen is 
impaired by the same feelings of racial prejudice and trade 
jealousy that have actuated the white settlers in their relations with 
our countrymen in other parts of the world. The significance of 
the agitation of the European associations is not confined t<> British 
^t- Africa alone. Under the terms of article 22 of the Cjovenant 
of the League of Nations which provides for a mandate to advanced 
natioifs for the administration of the former German Colonies, it is 
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diitinctljr provided that the mandatorjr power mnit eeeuieeqoal 
opportnnities for the trade and commerce of all other memben of 
the Leaj[iie< It was pointed out some time ago hy the Paris correi* 
pendent of the 'Times” that the mandate drafted for the adminis- 
tration of German East Africa’ which was typical of the mandate 
for the German Colonies in central Africa included provisions estab- 
lishing absolute equality of trade for the subjects and citisens of all 
the high contracting parties. The correspondent observed that 
complete equality of trade had for many years existed in such 
British protectorates as Nigeria and East Africa and t^t the same 
practice and policy would be carried out by Great Britain in German 
East Africa. The threatened interference with the right of our 
countrymen in British Eist Africa is bound to be the precursoi of a 
similar p ilicy of injustice in German East Africa As India is an 
original member of the League of Nations, Great Britain is bound 
to protect our rights and strictly maintain the policy of the open 
door to His ^jesty’s Indian subjects and citizens. It is our duty 
to support our countrymen in their claim to the exercise of civi^ 
municipal and political rights and to appeal to the Imperial Govern- 
ment to discharge their obligations under the mandate. 

Eduoatlon. 

The reform and improvement of our educational system is an 
essential condition of our national progress. The subject has bm 
most carefully examined by the Calcutta University Commission 
which was fortunate in its personnel and especially in securing hhe 
services of Sir Michael Sadler as its President No commission that 
has ever sat in this country has brought to bear a greater wealth of 
experience, sympathy and wisdom upon the discharge of its task. 
Where can we find a more generous appreciation of the merits and 
aptitudes of Indian students, a more sympathetic understanding (A 
the defects and requirements of students and of the limitations and 
difficulties under which the vast army of teachers has to work, or a 
keener perception of the needs of an awakened nation ? "^e di^ 
satisfaction -svith our system of education which has beCT Wt by 
the public for years has been proved to be well-founded. They have 
found defects in our educational organisation from top to bottom 
and pointed out how the primary school system is out of touch 
with the actual needs of the community, how extremely inemcient 
the secondary school system is and how it renders the pupil* unw 
for useful occupations and how the arts college have failed .to 
realise the aims of university education. Th^ have r^mmen^ 
a com[Hrehensive scheme of refwms covering the whole neia ot 
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education and tlw new ' BMchioery which thqr have propos^ for 
eidiiting the aetiw cooperation of the public, for coordinating all 
I educational agencies and for the reorganisation of the teaching 
profewion must comnumd general acceptance. It is a matter for 
satisftction that the subject of education as a whole is to be trans- 
ferred to popular control, a result to which Sir Michael Sadler 
laigdy contributed by his evidence before the Joint Committee. It 
rest with our new legislatures and ministers to set about at 
once to carry out as fiir as may be the recommendations of the 
Sadler Commission subject to any modifications that may lie 
suggested by special local conditions. The provision of facilities 
for the preparation of our youth for callings in agriculture, rammerce, 
engineering and other walks of life, the extension of facilities for 
tiie education of the backward and the depressed classes and the 
expansion ' of primary education must engage the unremitting 
attention of our reformed councils. Care has to be taken also that 
in the inrush of new ideas which will follow the introduction of the 
reforms, the preservation of what is precious and vital in Indian 
thought and culture is not neglected. 

Beonomlo Development. 

In view of the extreme poverty of our country compared with 
the standard of any other civilized countr}', the want of suitable 
openings in life for our youth, and the need for making the country 
at; self-contained as possible, the .problems of economic development 
are of tremendous importance. The report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission presided over by Sir Thomas Holland makes a wide 
survey of the situation and offers recommendations calculated to 
achieve the ends we all have so much at heart. Some of tlie 
recommendations have been the subject of adverse criticism and it is 
nut for laymen to pronounce an opinion on matters where e.v[)erts 
differ. Among other things referred to in the report of the 
Commission I should like to draw your special attention to the need 
for the encouragement of ship-building in our waters and for the 
aeation of a mercantile marine. It is one of the gratifying results 
of the war that a change has come in the angle of vision of the 
government in regard to the policy to be adopted for the encourage- 
nient of industries. It is also a matter for satisfaction that the 
subject of industries has been proposed by the Joint Committee for 
tmnsfer to popular control, but in view of the discussion in the 
House of Lords we have to see to it that this proposal is not modi- 
■ified or abandoned in the rules to be made under the statute. The 
question of tariffs which was excluded from the scope of the inquiry 
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by the GommisriM wUl have to be cuefully oonnderad by our 
public men in the light of the experience of progremive countrie* 
like Jepen end the United States, and with due regard to the interests 
of the country as a whole and especially of the poorer c on su m ing 
classes. Apart from any question of the bearing of tarift upon the 
eneouti^ment of industries, it is also worthy of coowdemtion 
whether the customs duties which form an imperial source of revenue 
may not be ruscd to some extent as a matter of pure fiscal policy 
so as to relieve the provincial governments of a considerable part 
of the burden of contribution to the Central Government. In 
connection with the subject of economic regeneration, the treatment 
of labour is bound to come into prominence and will require to 
solved with the fullest sympathy. No economic progress can be 
considered satisfactory which is not accompanied by an amelioration 
of the conditions of the labouring classes, by securing to them 
fair subsistence which will ehable them to secure healthy and clean 
conditions of living and some share of the amenities of life. It is 
only by a timely attention to these problems and their wise solution 
that it will be possible to avert the class confli'ts which are 
threatening to break up and destroy society in the west. 


The subjects now proposed to be transferred i iclu le the most 
important and growing departments of public a>iministrauon, Edu 
cation. Industries, Local self-government, medical administration 
and public health, sericulture, co-operation and excise. They are the 
subjects which are most vitally connected with the health, well-being 
and prosperity of the people and in which the stimulus of popular 
control will be most fruitful of results. The field of work is as large 


as it IS interesting. But there is another task which is even more 
arduous smd that is the training of the electorates who will te our 
masters. In several respects government by a responsible ministry 
is more difficult than government by bureaucratic methods You 
have not merely to persuade the masses to appreciate the blessings 
of a progressive administration but to convince them that they are 
worth paying for. The system of administration which has been 
lahouriously built up is efficient, though costly, and a , nportant 
efficiency is bound to react on the interests of the public. The 
margin for retrenchment of expenditure will ne found to lie small 
and the necessity for additional taxation will have to lie squarely 
faced by the new councils and ministry. The elector Ues will tave 
to be Vacated to an appreciation of the needs of the whole body- 
politic and to a sense of proportion between the various 
of expenditure. With the experience of other countries 
we have to learn to avoid the vices and p'tWI* of democraty. 
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Tbe Imptitioa to «ppMlto ^(nortnoed^^Me^oaaliiiteieil% to 
hold out prooiiKt that are incapable of hddlineB^ bias to be rariaied. 
The ptqMiatioa of apn^moie of oonttmctive irotk h oneofdie 
taakc that lie immediately befo|^ oa It may not be pomible for us 
here and now to chalk out a detailed progmmom of oonstnictife 
VoAin all the departments which are to come undor popular 
oon^ and it may have to be entroued to a committee and carried 
oot in consultation with the provincial ontanisarions. The ultimate 
I, aims of the different parties may not differ very much. It is with 
reg^ to the methods of approach and the means to be adopted 
that diflhrences'are more likely to arise. Our guidii^; principle must 
be 'hwderiy pr^ess” in every department and our organisations 
most be mtriti^M and strengthened to carry on the work of pro- 
paganda effecriveiy. 

Every one of the deputations which has recently gone to 
England has been struck with the ignorancr of lAdian matters which 
prevails in England. In addition to the work of educating the 
electorates, it will he necessary for us to send out deputatidns of 
competent r^resentatives ev&y year to England to create an interest 
among public men in Indian affairs and to educate public opinion 
there. A living and watchful interest in the administration of India 
on riw part of the British public and Parliament, is a ne^sary con- 
dition of the further fruition of our hopes. The eyes of the world 
will be filed upon the Imperial Government, and if we only make a 
wise use of our powers aod 0[^)ortunities I am sanguine enough to 
bdievetbat tbe next instalments of reform are bound to follow 
quickly and as surely as noon follows dawn. I am confidant that 
rail provincial autonomy will he reached in to years and thkt,a 
considemUe measure of responsibility will be granted at the' 
end of the first decade^ Tbe goal of full responsible govern-* 
ment may not improbably be attained within so years. The 
Declaration of Rights of tbe soth of August ipry, the Reports of 
dm Joint Committee^ the Statute^ and the ever memorable Proclama- 
tion of His Majesty tbe Ring-Emperor, will together constitute tte 
Charter of our liberties and by br the most momentous Charter in 
our history. Tbe fulfilment of our h(^ will be mainly dependent 
apoo our owngiduevement in carrying out the reforms. Let os 
llopo tbit the ap^ of His Mi^esty for co-openitioo will he iofi^ 
nssooM to alike by theoflimoffoiefQaKntaiidhy ttepMpie 
and their reprerent a t h mi . It must be our loyal 10 to promote 
iMtaal jMd-wi|yMid confidence annng At dames so that when His 
Iflfd p|hne#^die Prinw of Waka aelnni to England after 
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^ constltation, he iMjr be eUe to lepoit to Ilii 
Majesty tott bit exhortation has not been in vain eml &it 1^ 
elevatin| nesnge has inspired the princes and peqrie of India aM 
oflkenof for etriipent to enthosiastie co4i^tion for the folfineot 
of the noble destiny that lies before this land. I trust that ftom th& 
day forward India will be described as a ’'Dominion** and nek a 
Dependency of the Empire, and . I took forward to the dw w^ 
India will walk proud ^ and erect among the nations of ne eaiw 
conscious a partnership on equal terms in the greatest Empire 
which the world has seen, and of a right of British citisenship which 
will connote equal privilegs for all members in all lands over which 
the British flag waves proud of the glorious contributions she can 
make to the strength of the Empire, to the thought and etritore of 
the world ai|d to the moral forces that will tend to make this worM 
a better and# happier one for all. May God grant us the wisdom 
and enthusiasm which with high purpose and steady eSbrt will help 
us to safely accomplish the journey to the goal 
V Khaliftt 

Although I have not mentioned the “Khalifat** question in my 
printed address. I beg to mention here that the Hindus have the 
fullest sympathy with the Mahomedans upon that _ mattw. A 
resolution will be moved on this subject after discussion with the 
Mahomedan leaders and will be discussed at the Conference. 



Tie Itdnste Mraue, fiakitta, 
Sdfli DMonber, 1919. 

The second session of the Ali*lndia Moderates’ Conference met 
at Calcutta in the Town Hall on December 30th 191^. Sir B. C. 
Mitter was the Chairman of the Reception Committee and Sir P. s. 
Sivaswamy Aiyer was the President. About 500 deligates collected 
from all over India and about an equal nuiniwr of local visitors 
attended. The proceedings opened with Sir B. C. Mitter’s welcome 
address after which Mr. Stircndra Nath Banerjea proposed Sir P. S. 
Sivaswamy Aiyer to be president. The President then read his 
address. 

The Conference met next day to pass resolutions. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

1. “ This Conference begs to covey to His ^lajesty the Kini; 
Emperor its profound homage and sense of deep gratitude for the 
Proclamation of the 23rd December 1919, which opens a newer.-i 
in the history of British India by inaugurating the beginnings oi 
responsible Government. By the exercise of his Roy.^! clemency 
in favour of political prisoners, by his deep sympathy with our 
political aspirations and by his confidence in our future, His Majesty 
has ensured an atmosphere of harmony and good will which i' 
bound to contribute to the successful working of the reforms.” 

2. 'This Conference desires to express its profound satisfaction 
at the anouncement of the visit of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales to 
India next winter to inai^urate the Constitutional Reforms and 
to assure him of a loyal and most hearty welcome.” 

3. (a) This Conference desires tp convey to the Right Honour- 
able Mr. Montagu its heartfelt appreciation of the statesmanship 
courage and single-minded devotion displayed by him in initiattne 
and catiying the reform proposals and setting India firmly on the 
TQnd to responsible government 

(b) Tlus Conference desires to record its proud appreciation 
of the K%bt Honourable Lord Sinba's services to the country m nn 
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capacity m ■ member of the War Cabinet, as a representative of 
India at the Peace Conference and in his conduct of the Reform 
B ill in the House of Lords. 

(c) This Conference desires to' thank the Joint Committee 
for removing several defects in the original Reform Bill and impro- 
ving it. 

4. regretting the omission to introduce some measure 
of responsibility in the central govetnment, this Conference welcomes 
the Government of India .\ct of 1919 as a definite and substantial 
step towards the progressive realisation of responsible government. 
This Conference appeals to all sections of the community, European 
and Indian, officials and non-officials, whole-heartedly to co oper.’.:.: 
for the successful working of the Act.” 

Khalifat QaeatloDi 

5. Mr. C. P. Ramswaini Iyer moved 

“This Conference deeply regrets the long delay in the settlement 
of satisfactory peace terms with Turkey and views with grave concern 
any political action which may tend to affect the position or dignity 
of the .Sultan of Turkey as the Khalifa or the guardian of the holy 
place of Islam. This Conference earnestly calls the attention of 
His Majesty's Government to the depth and intensity of the feelings 
of His itfajesty’s subjects on this question and strongly pleads for 
an early and satisfactory settlement in consultation with tiie allies. 
This Conference emphatically urges that any settlement which 
disregards the sentiments of the .Muslem world with which it is in 
agreement will create widespread discontent and may be detri- 
mental to peaceful progress. No settlement of the Turkish question 
can in the opinion of this Conference be satisfactory which con- 
travenes the principles of justice and national integrity .ind even 
fails to redeem the solemn pledges made during the war ” 

The PresB Act 

6. Rao Saheb P. Patro moved 

“ This ( 'o.iference is opinion that the Indian Press Act should be 
repealed or at least that the Act should be radically revised so that 
Qo security nr forfeiture should be called for except on satisfactory 
proof by tbe Government before a judicial tribunal that the lilwrty 
of the Press has been alrused and that the condition entailing 
forfeiture or deposit of security should be so defined as not to render 
M application to tbe High Court an illusory safeguard as shown 
in practice." 
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^ 7. *This G)nference wishes to record its emphatic condem. 
mitiph of the oujtrages committed by the mobs at several place 
in the Ponjab and elsewhere and its deep sympathy with the victims 
and their families. This Conference while in no way wishing to 
iilticipate the decision of the Hunter Committee must eapressiti 
sense of profound horror and indignation at the manner in which 
^ the situation which arose in the Punjab in April and May last was 
dMit with by the officials concerned as disclosed in their own 
evidence. This Conference is of opinion that it is imperatively 
necmary—(i) make amends for the outraged feeling of the Indian 
nation and that British honour and justice should be vindicated 
hf taking step to bring to justice any officials high or low, civil or 
military, who may be found to have acted unreasonably and in excess 
Of their powers or to have authorised such acts ; (3) that reparation 
should be made for all serious hardships caused by unwarranted acts 
of severity ; (3) that safeguards should be provided against the 
recurrence of such things in future. This Conference authorises its 
AM°dia Committee— (1) to take such action as may be necessary 
oh the publication of the Report of the Hunter Committee ; (2) to 
consider the' necessity of the following safeguards among others 
and taking sOch further action as may be necessary (a) that the 
introduction, exercise and duration of martial law should be subject 
to the same constitutional limitations as in England; (b) that 
martial law should not he introduced unless it is impossible for the 
civil courts to sit and exercise their functions ; (c) that the (Mwet 
of cieating new offences for breach of regulations and providing 
penalties therefor should not be delegated to milimry officers; (d) 
that if courts martial are allowed to sit when civil courts are sitting 
any person not subject to Naval Discipline Act or to Military lav 
imo is charged with the contravention of any Regulation should 
be allowed the option of a trial by the civil court ; (e) that the 
femedy in the nature of Habeas Corpus should be made available 
fn all ^rts oi British India'; (3) to further the object of the Reso- 
fittion by ananging for a deputation to England or otherwise.” 


/' 8. (a) This Conference strongly protests against the atteinp* 

npde in Routh'' Africa to deprive the Indian Settlers of rights httbe* 
id enjoyed by them by means of the Asiatic Trading and 

iinent Act and Iqr other Legislation of a siniilar ch*racw 
"fb drive them out of the country, (h) This Confererw 
IS 10 the Imperiar Government to af^m and 
„iictid ibithbi w indiant to emigrate to Briii^ Bart Africa 
iUdmat Cbbniei liiiidi have oeen taken from Grnmany iP” 
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tb support the Indian settlers in these Colonies and all future 
immiglhl'it* in the unrestricted exercise of their civil, ««u nif i Ml 
and political rights.” ^ 

9. 'This Conference is of opinion that the punishnent of 

flogging which was abolished in the British Army nearly 50 yean ago 
should be immediately abolished from the Indian Army.” *' 

10. Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhicary moved a resolution urging the 
recognition of the claims of Indians to bear arms in the defence of 
their country. It was also urged to take early steps to place the 
defensive organisation of the country on a natiotial Imsis by throwing 
open the King’s Commissions to the Indians on a liberal scale, by 
throwing open to the Indians all arms of the regular defensive organi- 
sation, by taking steps for the organisation of the Territorial Army 
and by providing adequate military training and instructors in India 
to the highest standard possible. 

Other Reeolationa. 

Resolutions urging support of Indian Boy Scout movement, the 
political franciiise of the subjects of Indian States in British India 
and thanking Sir Rash Behari Chose for his munificent gift for the 
cause of higher scientific education were then adopted. 

Organlsstiott of the Uberal Party. 

The Chairman moved a resolution for the organisation of the 
liberal Party. Thu resolution ran thus:— ft) The Liberal Party of 
India will work for the success of the constitutional reforms by follow- 
ing a policy of co operation and of promoting good understanding 
among the different communities and interests in the country. It 
will aim at a higher standard of national efficiency by means of 
administrative reforms, a wider spread of education, improvement of 
puUic health, economic development and amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the backward classes of population. Tlie organisation of the 
Liberal Party shall be known as the National Lilreral Federation of 
India and the future sessions of the All India Moderate Conference 
shall be designated the annual sessions of the National Liberal Fedeia- 
ation. The work of the Federation shall belied on between one 
annual session and another by a Council consisting of not more than 
fifteen members from each (iovince in addition to the office bearers 
dected at the annual session. 

The Work of tho Lsagoa. 

The Praident also moved the following resolutions about the 
workof the League :—(i) That the Council be instructed to do all 
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that is necessary and possible in connection with ail action that has 
to be taken under the Government nf India Act of 1919 and reports 
of the Panjab Enquiry Commission and the Indian Army Commission, 
as well as to bring about the repeal or a radical amendment of the 
Indjan Press Act and also the repeal of the Rowlait Act. 

Deputation to Bnglaad. 

.. (3) That the Council l>e further instructed to organise a Depu- 
tation to proceed to England to urge before the statesmen and publi- 
cists there the views' of the Conference on the afore.said subjects and 
do siicli other work as the Council may decide. 

Programme of Oonatraotive Work 
This Conference is of opinion that it is desirable that various 
provincial organisations of the National Liberal Federation should 
consider the following subjects and frame suitable programmes of 
constructive work in connection therewith : (i) Placing of tne prin- 
ciples of land revenue settlements on a Legislative basis, (3) a definite 
programme of development of irrigation, if necessary by borrowed 
capital (3I development of provincial railways and reforms of present 
method of railway administration and of Railway tariff so far as it 
affects each province, (4) an immediate expansion of free elementary 
education with the ultimate goal of introduction of compulsory 
education at an early date, (5) reforms connected with elementary 
secondary and higher education, coljegiate and technical, (61 develop- 
ment of sericulture and improvement of economic condition of 
agriculturists, '7) reform of the excise administration with a view to 
minimise gradually the consumption of liquor and with a view to the 
ultimate introduction of total prohibition, (8) development and expan- 
sion of industries and organisation of better credit for the rural classes, 
(9) amelioration of the condition of the backward classes, the improve- 
ment of the present condition of Tjabour and the housing of the poorer 
classes, (10) retrenchment of public expenditure and reform of the 
existing methods of administration with specific reference to the 
improvement of the district administration, (ii) organisation of 
medical relief and sanitation. 

Oonfbrenoe Invited to Madras 
After resolutions were adopted the Conference was invited to meet 
next year in Madras. 

ThePrssIdenfs Ookolttdlnff B«inaiin 
The President in his oonOluding ipe^h thanked them for 
their overwb^ng kindnesi' HO said that the year which hid 
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opened had begun under the happiest auspices for the political futuie 
of this country. They hart entered upon a new era in political life. 
The era could not have been heralded by a more auspicious announce- 
ment than the gracious Proclamation of His Majesty. That Procla> 
mation had been described as the most momentous charter in the his- 
tory of this land. He might further say that the charter was not 
simply associated with the idea of right and iwivileges to be conferred, 
hut it seemed to him to partake of the charater of a royal edict com- 
p.itilile in loftiness and inspiration to the edict of that great Kmperor 
of India, Asoke, to be inscribed not in stone pillars but in their hearts. 
It also called upon them to discharge their duties, to serve the caus<- 
of the country and to practise self sacrihce. He considered the Procla- 
mation not merely the character of a Royal Edict hut that it went 
still further. He was not given to language of extravagance, but if 
they only reflected carefully and examined the language of the Procla- 
mation he felt sure that he would be considerably justified if he said 
that the Proclamation would be their political Bible for a long time to 
come. It enunciated the principles which ought to guide them in the 
shaping uf the de.stiny of their country. It contained many solemn 
injunctions and wise exhortations to do their duty in such a manner 


that they should he able to reach the goal in as short a space of time 
.as might he possible. More than all other precepts contained in that 
Proclamation, he admired the appeal which His Majesty had made 
for co-operation and harmony, not only between all classes of his 
subjects but also lietw’een the people and the officials of the (lovern- 
ment. Unless they adopted that principle of ungrudging co-operation 
and good will they would not be able to carry on the work before them 
or achieve the success which they all had at heart. In the minds of 
many of their people there was a deep rooted distrust of the official 
world whether European or Indian. It seemed to him that di.strust 
was hardly justifiable in a large majority of cases. A great majority 
of the officials who look part in the administration of the country 
were our countrymen and let them not believe that because they were 
officials their interest was quite different from that of our own. He 
himself had the good or bad fortune to have a brief spell of office and 
he ventured to believe that that brief spell of office which he had 
in no way affected his life. On the other hand he consider^ 
that his official experience had been of the highest value to him in 
enabling him to take a wider outlook, to jud|c of things with a 
greater fullness of material information and enabling him to per- 
ceive that there were many other sides of the (juestion than that 
which occured to the mind of the man in the street in the first floi . 
He then asked them to cooperate with all, whether officials or non- 
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officiali, who wereprepared to work for the good of the country in a 
*iiBoere» honest and patriotic spirit The outlook for their party was 
.certainly ftr from gloomy. He would say it was most encouraging. 
Temporary discomfiture or temporary lack of number need not in 
any way dishearten them. If they only carried out the programme 
dhalked out, if they only took steps to strengthen their otganisation, to 
extendj to increase their influence in all parts of the country, if they 
moved about with enthusiasm -it might be their enthusiasm was regalat- 
hd— he bad no doubt that their party was bound to succeed and to 
attain the ascendency sooner or later not merely amongst the silent, 
but even among the local classes. Before he concluded he would like 
to remind the officials who would be entrusted with the duty of the 
carrying out the reform scheme of the wise words which was uttered 
by Mr. Montagu in the speech which he made upon the conclusion 
of the third reading of the Reforms Bill. Those officials who had to 
• take part in the carrying, out of the reforms had to remember that 
they had to co-operate with the people, a people whose sense of 
nationality was daily growing. If those wise words of exhortation 
which had been uttered by Mr. Montagu were home in mind by 
those officials whose privilege it would be to carry out the reforms 
and if the appeal of His Majesty sank into the hearts of all classes 
of people, the president said, he had no doubt whatever that their 
.further progress was insured. 



TWELFTH SESSION 

All India Muslim League 

Presidential Address 

(Hadq-m-liilk Hakim Itdidi). Aimal IhM 
Amritsar 80th Dee. 1018 

Members af the Altlndia Muslim Ladm 

Gentlemen. 

( Aftw referring to the Delhi incidents the president said :•») 

Amritsar, where we are now holding the annual gatherings of the 
Congress and the All-India Muslim L^ue, has been the sene of 
incidents which shall ever remain indelible and ugljr blots of the 
history of British Raj in India. But the fact that inspile of the 
most depressing and dispiriting happenings, the citimns of Amritsar 
have made it possible for the Congress and the League to hold their 
-sessions her^ calls for our admiration for these spirited patriot^ and 
while fully appreciating their courage, perseverence, and manlinsH 
we must testify that they have, by their behaviour, ftimitbed an 
occular demonstration of the fact that Martial Law and its tyrannies 
are as powerless to silence the voice cf Troth as they ever deserve to 
remain. But the responsibility for the occurrences whether of 
Lahore, Amritsar or Kasur most primarily be placed at the door of 
the Government who have so far bmn ruling India without the least 
regard for the desires of their fellow subjects, sod the passage of the 
Rowlatt Act is a concrete illustration of that disregard. This legial^ 
don was unanimously opposed by all the elected Indm members of 
the Legislative Council and every section of Indian population 
•raised its voice against it, but the Government turned a deaf ev to 
all these voices out of tender regard for the fetish of prestij^ wyn g 
it possible for all the woeful events of Delhi and the wnjab to 
friknr, which we and our ooroing generations are neser bke^ to w 
get It is not given to any common individual to appjfe cieto w e 
particular neoesstty for enacting the Rowlatt Aa Ity geo saiy 
asM wbf the legislatioo of the Rowlatt Act was de«^ le sa^l 
’While such efiective wwpoos as the preventioo of seditioas meeunfi 

if 
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Act, the ften Actapd the D. L A. were a?ail«ble in the enaoorjof 
icpreMtfe eo ec tme nti tod more espedtlly when rightly or wrongly 
the produnation of Martial Law, by means of an ordinance wu 
ftiUy within the linuts of Government’s competence. If, however, 
the quesiioii of prestige is alone responsible for the passage of the 
obooriona legislation, then I fear the consequences of the enactment 
have been more deleterious to the Government’s prestige than the 
Othe^state of affairs might possibly have been. 

Paning now from this initial blunder of the Government of 
India we come to the Punjab where we meet with an abundant store 
of mistakes. To begin with, the hue Lieut. Governor of this pro- 
vince spewing from his privileged place in the provincial legislative 
council said that drastic proceeding would be taken against the 
oppraents of the Rowlatt Binr''44[m not sure how far such a threat, 
coming as it did fiom the representative of a constitutional Govern- 
ment could be regarded as proper : for the entire activity in the 
Poif^b involved in the struggle against the Rowlatt Act, was stricjly 
within cmistitutional limits. The pronouncement by the Exsatrap 
of the minatory words referred to above was tantamount to declwng 
the mere protest against any l^islation undertaken by the Govern- 
ment as criminal. One, however, does, not know under what law 
such an offence would fall. A possible rejoinder mw be that under 
the D..1. A. whose elasticity in obedience to the official will have 
become notorious, any constitutional activity of this kind may 
become punishable. Enthusiastic protests and demonstrations took 
place in other provinces as well but the heads (rf those provinces did 
not feel the necessity of resorting to minatory declamations, ndr did 


it become necessary for them to have recourse to shooting and kill- 
ing people, and delivering their provinces over to military authorities 
for Martial Law. It was this mq;rantly misguided and repressive 
activity which on the 3 rd and the 5 th April last took the form of 
muzsling Drs Satyapal and Kitchlew, the two popular leaders of 
Amritsar. Not content with this blunder, the pace of mistaken 
activity was accelerated, and on the lotb of the same month these 
ISmlers were deported from Amritsar, lliis deportation was under- 
faSm at a time when responsible officials fully anticipated disturbing 
0 on 8 equencee->-'’a fact” elicited by Sir Chimanlal Siulvad in his 
cross-examinarion of Mr. Miles hving, who admitted having antici- 
pated agitation as the result of the deporattion of Drs Kitchlew and 
latyapaL 

in view of these dreumstanoes the responsibility for all that 
foUowed the Uspantly unwise order of deportation must necessarily 
be laid at the deer of the authority from whom the wdet emanated, 
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ptr^alwlj when «e knw that there aiited no trace of anv pvbUe 
neitemont of the kind uticipated. preriooe to thehluilff A 
Har^ fottow^as an ineviuble lesnlt, bat according to Mr. JaraMn. 
the Monici^ Engineer of Amrttnr, there were no eigne of ditwder 
MMitlmdiiig the oeeeatron of bueineee. In &t, Mr. MMee 
Imng^ himeelf admite in hie etatement that previoae to the 6ring at 
the bndg^ the crowd did not eeem dispoeed to rioting but t tnt wl 
to make a repreeentation to the heed of the dietrict for the leetoradon 
of the deputed leadere. So far from there being any teetimony in 
the oincial evidence to the crowd'e dieorderly tendency, the facta 
that the crowd paeeed Europeans and Government buildinge on ite 
way to the D. Cs bungalow without eignifying any indinatmo to 
interfere with them, their desire to petition the D C. for the restora* 
tion of their leaders, their not being in possession of sticks or lathis 
at the time are evident proofs of their pmceful disposition. But the 
atTMity of opening fire on them was perpetrated in spite of all this 
which resulted in the regrettable occurrences at the railway station, 
the banks and other places invoinng the loss of European lives 
Nhtch I deplore as deeply as any other man) and once again the 
Deputy Commissioner had recourse to firing. All was quiet from 
the luth to the istb. 


The next day was the well-known 'Baisakhi' festival and a consi- 
derable assemblage of men took place in the Jallianwalla Bagh 
which was gently and courageously attacked by General Dyer, 
who had previous to reaching the spot decided to open fire on them. 
In his evidence before the Hunter Committee, he proudly bouted 
that he *'fired and fired well" for "little firing” was, in his opinion, 
"bad.” He further admitted that he had made no medical arrange* 
ments for the wounded, as all the hospitals were open to tbem« 
Finally, replying to Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan he affirmed that 
there was no difference between mere civil disorder and rebellion. 
It is to be profoundly deplored that the lives of His Majesty's 
subjects are entrusted to the care of men, who are capable of boast- 
fully proclaiming ^that they "fired and fired well,” who are ignorant 
of the difference between the menial offence of ordinarily riotous 
disorder and the heinous crime of rebellion, and who are incapable 
of realising that the wounded cannot attend hospitais without some- 
b^y’s aid. The Commander-in-Chief may profitably open mme 
institutions for teaching such men the difference between 
disorders and grave rebellions, the common sense ahout the inability 
of the wounded to walk to the hospitals without any help and nmlly 
to instruct them in the elementaiy principles of huumity which 
tequite that haman life should be treated as valuable and sboald not 
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beidten«iU)ont^(MrofiiiUideiteonnden|^ Fora ateiiiber of 
i fair and danioctatic people to have the wadtenneit to aet hia heait 
on Iqnl on felloir tonga without taking adequate though^ ia a 
etecrable atrocity. It deaervea to be mentioned with 
pOto^ anguiah that Indian Mood ftaa reckleaaly made to tiow ih 
Mlaowaia, with tbe outragieotta reanlt timt ao fu over 500 dead have 
beM ttaoed. in redy to tbe Hon’bie . Pandit Madan Mohan 
itoaviya’a interpellatibn in the Council, official adminioo went up to 
ape^ bbt Amrit8ar*a Deputy Commiaaioner*! evidence haa uamMkei 
the reality in the amiiaing statement admitting tiie number of person 
as 3, 4, or 5 hundred— the uncertainty of hundreds deserves 
marked attention. This ggore haa been corroborated by General 
Dyer bimaelf who admitted having fired 1650 rounds which accord' 
ing to him may have killed 400 to 500 men. This firing becomes 
all the more indefensible and deplorato when we an told that it 
was quite possible. to disperse the crowd in Jallianwala without 
reconrse 10 firing, as admitted by General Dyer in the course of hia 
cross'examination. Another matter which deserves to be specially 
mentioned is the operation of Martial IjSw before it had been actu* 
ally proclaimed on the night between the 15th, and the 16th, April 
last On the i tth April the administrative control of the District 
was delivered op to General Dyer, and punishments and orders 
bq{an to emanate from him. One is, however, left wondering what 
legal sanction these proceedings had behind them I i 0 o these 
evidently unconstitutional proceeding^ resulting as they did in the 
loss ot more thaq 500 lives of His Majesty’s subjects, not entitle one 
to expect that at least the perrons who are directly liable fpr these 
dbads of violence will receive the punishment which they richly 
deserve? 

Who can forget tbe outrageous crawling order of General Dyer, 
by irtiieh human beings were compelled, under pain of punishment, 
to ttotade themselves to the level of animals, and who can ever 
foigiet infamous floggings? Did not this very General assert in the 
course of Ms examination by the Hunter Committee, that India w-is 
the land of ^iaams,” whme Indians "understood and ought to 
uadarmand Salaanting*” ' tndiiuis owe it to the honour of their 
country now to fiji^ gntg> the lesson of this assertion and to 
by their behavior in future what they have learnt by it. 
jltoiitsar oceuriHKas feacled on ijdisre and elsewhere in the 
m a itos of indS j m* ^ * ptused by these wrongs, swept 
eto tto inimee. the liartal of tirn flth April list ptoefuNy 
ftomd mkt Mtotob hW the neirl 
IK^uiida oiin otne exHmtiip of tiw Purflah^ sooe bad 
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it>. eflhct on the pe(^ of Uhorc^ who MMmbled in a fauM 
ciond to » to die Govemment House with the oMect oTappeu* 
ing to the L. G. for the auMeUatkm. of his older. This 
WM MfotA on the mall and .tnroed back and it is stated that 
the crowd was first fired on while retnrning and again, while it 
was nearing the Lahori Gate. On the nth people were host 
with the obsequies of the dead and on the 13th they hdd a 
meeting in the Badashi Mosque to express their sorrow. Some 
pec^e, however, stripped and burnt the clothes of a C. I. D. officer, 
which at all events, was a regrettable act As the peo^ came out 
of the mosque on the termination of the meeting, tbejr were fii^ 
on by the military at some neighbouring (dace. . Then came ihr 
arrests of some of the well-known and able leaders of the pso^ 
dich as Lala Haikishan Lat, Pandit Ram Bhuj Dutt, Mr. Dunt 
Chand, Bar-at-Law, and others, who could under no circumstances 

suspected of countenancing any kind of disorder, and who had 
made every possible effort to maintain peace and order in the town. 
But we are ail ^infuliy ftmiliar with the treatment they received in 
return for their civic labours and I advisedly refrain from dilating 
on this painful topic. 

It seems that the late Lieut. Governor, Sir Michael O’Oowei^ 
desired to boiefit not only hit own province by his "Nadirshahi” reign 
but wanted, to extend its blessing to other parts of India as wdl. 
He had proposed to penalize “the Independent” newspaper from bis 
seat in Lahore, but the Government of the United Provinces did 
not prove amenable to the wisdom of undertaking the duty of carry- 
ing out each and every whim of his late Honour. It is, however, 
regrettable that tiiis newspaper’s office could not escape the distill 
tion of a police search. It is understood that he was also instigating 
the Delhi authorities to proclaim Martial I.aw and desired to have 
other provinces in . the same boat with his “Satrapy”, so that it 
might evade being marked out as a solitary examf^, but he failed 
to achieve his end. He had Mr. Goverdhan Das arrested in the 
Madras Presidency solely on the ground that the latiw had darrf 
to fornhn a correct account of all the events of the Punjab and itt 
loW to the presi^ also that the wires which Pt. Rambbujdutt wiU 
r*o^ 00 aocoont of his arrest, send to the Secretary of State and the 
'Vieeiug were despatched by him. He was ultimately prosecuted 
amd has not yet been restored to us. All the occurrencm of the 
ftoijab were almost wholly due to reactionery methods. Had. wi« 
counsels prevailed, there is ample reason to believe that not a sii^ 
We would have been lost If fire bad not been opened on the 
ttoarmed crowd, in Amritsar, if Mr. Gandhi had not beenaneitea 
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and if the advice of the leaders had been listened to, it can be 
stated without fear of contradiction that, so far as the Punjab was 
concerned, no untoward incident would have taken plaM. 

The late Lieut Governor did not content himself with proclaim- 
ing martial Law in some cities, but gave a ‘‘carte blache" to men of 
sucb pronounced ‘competence* as General Dyer, in Amritsar, and 
Col. Frank Johnson, in Lahore. The latter, in his evidence before 
the Hunter Committee, has said that ay; persons were tried by the 
Summary Courts, out of whom ao; were convicted and 66 were 
whipped, the total number of stripes ammounting to 800. The 
latter figure included men who were publicly flogged. The Colonel 
has also opined if not in so many words, that this method of 
punishment was full of the milk of human kindness. Further, he is 
responsible for the statement that the {xople liked the Martial Law 
and were 'grateful to him for maintaining peace and order. It 
seems that the people who manifested such remarkable admiration 
for Martial Law were not lucky enough to have a taste of the 
punishment which was brimful of kindness, otherwise they would 
have been less eager to express their partiality for such a “regime.” 
He has further stated that on the 10th when fire was opened on a 
crowd of about eight thousand men on the Mall, it resulted in the 
loss of one human life and five or six wounded, which was due to 
the fact that the firing of the Police force was very much below 
third class. It is a pity that none of the members of the Hunter 
Committee appears to have asked the gallant Colonel what in his 
opinion would have Ireen the result of firing by one, who had hardly 
ever shouldered a gun, on a crowd of eight thousand. The only 
answer according to Frank Johnsonian logic could be that none 
would have been injured at all. It is noteworthy that Col. Frank 
Johnson likes the jails immensely, and seems to regard them as 
unusually comfortabiCt If jail is really the place of such comforts 
it would have been the most proper thing for the Colonel to send 
there those of his admirers who expressed their deep appreciation 
of the Martial Law. 

Lieut. Col. Frank Johnson, who holds a high rafik jn the army, 
and who can unmistakably be considered an expert in niihtary 
matters, has further observed that “whipping is equal to a thousand 
soldiers” in military equation, of course. Col. Johnson should 
certainly be sent to the front on some future occasion, so that in an 
actual engagement he may by dispersing with soldiers, prove the 
striking eflectivCness of the weapon he has discovered— alas, at the 
ctmclusipn of the late war— and vanquish the enemy with “its” aid. 
The credit of the discovery must ever belong to this renowned and 
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giiant soldier. Later on, he hu also deposed that the order so 
shoot any person who stood in the way of opening shops em a n a tsd 
from him, and again he has affirmed that as peace in the cite 
depend upon the cessation of the Hartal, no punishment conli 
be too severe. It is' alleged that the Martial Uw notice which 
was posted on the Sanatan Dharm College building was tom down 
l)y some unknown person and led the Col. to detain the five 
hundred men belonging to the College, who were made to march 
long distances in the heat of summer. They were let go after two 
days’ detention. On this point, Sir C. Sitalvad asked him if he 
considered it the proper discharge of his dutjr to march five hundr^ 
students to the fort under the burning sun of Lahore, and the replf 
of the merciful and justice-loving Colonel was that he was preparw 
to do it again, if necessary. We learn from this gallant officer that 
he was responsible for punishing one thousand and eleven students. 
These punishments are in addition to those inflicted by the Police, 
In answer to a question on this point the chivalrous Colonel is 
reported to have stated that information was received that many 
students were insulting English women and that was why he lobke^ 
upon his orders, which were undoubtedly severe, as right and jus^ 
and he would continue to hold that opinion. It is a pity no one 
^ked him on which dates after the 10th. Europmn women were 
seen out, and who were the boys complained against. Is it not 
deeply regrettable that on the strength of baseless and absurd rumowi 
or predelictions, poor students were subjected to the subtle tortmeh 
which are truly barbarous, and shall ever continue to be regarded sOii 

He admitted his responsibility for a ridiculous order .before the 
Hunter Committee, according to which no two ‘'natives” could 
walk abreast in front of an Europmn, lest the latta should be 
provoked to commit a breach of the King’s peace. 

And again, I feel a certain commiseration for this colonel, withia 
whom burnt the fire of conscience with a steady flame, whm he 
confesses his weakness in having punished a Magistrate for_ inter* 
fering with a marriage procession and having the offenders, includ* 
ing a priest, flogged. The reason why I feel compassion for the 
Colonel is that in my opinion this order of the Magistrate did 
nothing to offend against justice, but perhaps necessity and 
expediency required it, for it brought out the real character of the 
likely ends which came within the operation of Martial Law. If 
two "natives” could not walk together in front of an European lest 
the latter should be provoked to commit a breach of peace, in the 
case of a marriage procession the fear of a graver disturbance would 
be thoroughly justified. 
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b tbii iMtnin^ by inalilif » oNutrinB pvty iriiiieh «m 
• npiioied toi bift «i^ng the Mlvm' inr;. ui 16 far a$ it carried 
with it Ad |i6tenriahtiei Off a bietteh of the pidree. and flogging it, the 
one beneficial remit which followed wat that the whde city came 
to kdow of the incident and the Gtdonel waa Mv«d the inconvenience 
of admhnisterihg this ptmiahihent to others, as rite example must 
have terrorised the whole city. I am, therefore^ truly grieved that 
Crrii Johnson during his “ strong administration;’’ betrayed the 
wegkness, induced by qualms of conscience, of dismissing a Magis- 
trate whc^ keeping the maintenance of j^acp and order in view, 
badi an in a bona' fide way, ordered this snpremely mercitul and 
enhKmely kind mode of chastisement. I wonder if this Magistrate 
would care to bring the matter to the notice of Sir Michael 
Cyilower (fi>r it was during his Ex-Honouris term of office that an 
boneit tnaintsiner of peace was so unjustly treated t and prefer 
Coloiid’t order of dismissal ! It would be unjust to overlook the 
incident of the Badan appeal i^inst the noble and gallant sbahi 
Moeque and the closing of its doors upon Mobammadan Mosque- 
foeta» for it constitutes the nx^t illustrious episode of the O’Dwyrian 
nih^ nefer likely to be efaced from our memories. It would be 
ain act of fooly for riie Mussalmans to complain against this outrage. 
TtMy should see it for themselves that it was here that a C.I.D. 
Offi^ was stripped of his clothes, and the only merciful punishment 
for so wanton a< disregard of the all too fine susceptibilities of the 
department could be the closing of the Mosque altogether for the 
time being; Ifit hadytemainedopen and the same incident had 
beeik' teamed the cmriequencM for the Mosalmans would have 
beett^indbed^vj^ grave. It was also pomible that the people might 
cor^niilet rimre on the pretext of saying prayers but really to 
oomiflinj^hst the Cfovt. and, thrni. Col. Johnson or the civil 
antboiftinai, would have been. Oblig^ to adopt severe measures. 
lilMovmt thbvMttss^inans should remember that if the Colonel 
fltoaed^ ^ Eiagar Rhatua, meant for distributing food among the 
pocnandithsi.foiingry, because '^ebdlioii also could be promoted 

» g(rii^ which grave contingency the city had to be 
the^ ehMihg of the mosque muM have been dictated by 
Irridfif rngiiri for>'riie oenefit of the Mobainmdans themselves. It 
mm* ajp^phent . riim’ thrif not congr^attiig tlmre for prayers would 
'iniripp'r-meinragamst the catastrophe^ reniiting from fanning the 
mbetlfoa. This mosque may have been closed on another 
On the rath wbM a ntimbm Mussalmans were 
miliifna^ it, the Cotonel's guard was attiudmd in the rear (the 
Cd^I is rilent as to how and with what weapon) and perhaps 
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an >wktotal but vigdrow dead-sei was made at the CoL hiiMeif 
^ ^ "?P °* • f« °f •wickbat Placed in such a helpiMt 
Mtuat io Oi if tim Col. ordered Mng and some lives were lost the 
niAtter should not assume the magnitude of a complaint ; for 
aooorting to the ^ntiy propounded principle already referred 
to white dealing with the evidence produced before ihe Hunter 
Committee in Delhi only “ a trifling number of men were killed to 
•ave a large number from decimation. If the Colonel had 
retiained from firing, it was quite within the pale ofpossibility 
that the centre of the army would have l»een rushed, which would 
l^ve led to more deaths among the crowd ilian actually took 
place on the lath. 

He also had 4 aeroplanes to hover over the city which 
an act of foresight. For, endowed with a rare genius, this war< 
lord anticipated, that if the citizens threw Ixnnns tlie lives of hit 
wldiers would be lost in vain and to provide against such a 
contingency he had kept two aeroplanes in readiness to go up at 
once at a given signal and drop bombs on the city. This wisdom 
propelled precaution achieved a remarkable end. namely, that the 
citizens were (accoroing to the perverse imagination of the gallant 
Colonel) prevented from using their hand grenades and the 
Colonel’s army through his foresight and God’s grace, remained 
intact and quite safe. 

Kaaor. 

After dr^ribing tlie incidents at Lahore we come to Kasur. 
The lollowing is a bare statement uf facts gathered from the 
evidence of official witness who appeared liefore the Hunter 
Committee : - 

On the I ith. April last, a public meeting was held at Kasur, 
at which speeclies were delivered about the Rowlatt Act. 

— A Hartal followed the news of Mahatma Gandhi's arrest and 
continued till the iztii. 

On tile izili a procession of people carrying block flags 
proceeded towards the station, when according to the evidence 
of Mr. ?. Marsden, the Subdivisional officer, the leaders declared 
that the British Raj had come to an end. The people attacked 
tbe railway station, godown goods, waggons, and passenicer trains, 
and looted all the cash which they found there. Similar incid«fnti 
took place at Khan Karan and the station was damaged at Patti. 

At Uie Kasur Railway sution a train was stopped. Two soldiers 
who were travelling on this train fired one or two shots on tbe 
crowd, after which they were attacked and killed. Tbe crowd 
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«M ihonting that two of their men had been kUled (which mmt 
•that they m^nt to avenge their death). 

On the ' same three hundred Indian and 6fty BritUi 
•soldiers reached Kasur, under the comuumd of Captain Macray, 
• and on the i6th April he declared Martial Law before a pubUc 
. meeting held at the Town Hall. 

The total number of arrests made was 173, out of which fifty-one 
persons were convicted, and the rest were discharged or acquitted. 

In addition to these, two persons were ^ot by the sentry, 
^.because th^ failed to reply when challenged, and one of them was 
adeafmutel 

During this' period the people were subjected to various 
punishments which must be mentioned 

A cage was put up in which people were imprisoned, and they 
were obliged to answer the calls of nature where they were. 

Some persons were made to draw lines on the ground with 
their nose^ as vouched by some reliable persons. 

But the military officer, responsible for this punishment, stated, 
that be did not make such an order, but had only ordered men to 
prostrate themselves on the ground ^hich was a form of 
Salaaming. 

The Head Master of a high school, and an aged man were 
-dogged. 

On the 3rd Maya public gallows was erected but was 
subsequently removed by the order of the Punjab Govt. 

The Head Master of the Municipal Board School complained 
that the boys disobeyed his orders. He was, therefore, asked to 
send any three boys for punishment. As the three boys sent by 
the Head Master were physically weak, a second order was sent 
to him to furnish three robust boys who were selected and sent 
.and were punished for the misfortune of being physically strong. 

The Head Master of the Islamia School had made no 
complaint against his boys but three lads from this school too 
were similarly punished. 

The entire male population of Kasur, numbering some eight 
to ten thousand, were summoned for identification several times, 
and were ordered to bare their heads. 

The police searched the houses of eight pleaders, and arrested 
several others, including those who had helped the Government 
to maintain peace and order. Mr. Dhanpat Rai, pleader, was 
.arrested without any evidence of any kind against him. 

Persons were flogged before prostitutes, who were collected to 
witness the puishment. 
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Forty penoos were flogged, eich receiidng i8 itripei on an 
AVCragCi and some students were publicly flogged. 

From twenty to twenty-fird persons wero given the tocf 
GiUh™*"* of ‘'•Wpping,'’ which was uid to be good for their 

A poet who had arrested was asked by Capt Doveton, the 
llartial Law administrator, to write an ode in his honour and wai 
released in reward for it 

How can one characterise these punishments except as being t 
leaf ont of mediaeval history. In the present age inflicting such 
pupisbments and proudly boasting about them can only coiuf of 
individuals wholly devoid of human attributes. 

Qqjranwala. 

The occurrences of Gujranwala were still worse. Here the 
unarmed civil populace was bombed from aeroplanes for the first, 
and let us hope, for the last time in India. 

On the 6 th April, hartal was observed. But previous to this, on 
the 5 th April, a public meeting was convened at which people 
were enjoined to observe Hartal, in speeches, which accordina to 
•Colonel O’Brien incited the people to acts of lawlessness. On the 
14 th April, a disturbance took place, as described in official 
evidence which led to the burning of the station, the cutting of 
telegraph wires and damage to the court buildings. Government 
property and railway station were partiallv damaged in fourteen 
places other than Gujranwalla. Some Europeans were also 
assaulted at some of these places. But the most heinous crime 
alleged to have been committed at Ramnagar was the burning 
of the King’s effigy after which some people went to bathe in the 
•river. 

On the 14 th aeroplanes were sent to Gujranwala where six 
bombs were thrown. But the damage done by two of these 
bombs i.s stated to be six killed and six injured. Colonel O’Brien’i 
evidence is silent about the damage done by the four remaining 
bombs. He has given the total number of casualties as twwty* 
seven, including eleven killed, which figure appears astonishi ng 
small, in view of the frequent bombing and machine gunning from 
the aeroplanes. 

Colonel O’Brien then goes on to say that at 11 , the same 
morning the police fired on the people, for the first time when 
Mr. Heron was assaulted. On the second occasion, a crtjvd 
crossing the railway line was fired on, without any reason uter 
which wbereever people collected, they were fired on. It doci 
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oot require very hard thinktog to come to the cottclusion that the 
gallant colonel’s memory has played him &lse in regard to the 
number of casualties. It is, one might observe with regret, the 
inferior shooting by the police, which deprived certain persons of 
the satisfaction of doing justice to Gujranwala. 

Colonel O’Brien asserted that order could be restored only 
with the help of the army, and Martial Law would not have been 
necessary if Summary Courts had been established. However, 
according to Col. Macray everything emanated from the Punjab 
Government, of whose will the District authorities were mere 
instruments. 

A catalogue of all the wrongs committed before or after the 
announcement of Martial i.aw, would be rather prolix, but a few 
concrete illustrations would not be out of place. Enumerated 
thus are 

ft) Flogging publicly, 

(а) Refusal to admit people to bail. 

(3) The arrest of persons, on information supplied by the 
Police, without due inquiry. 

(4) Handcuffing and marching those under arrest, a distance 
of two miles through the Bazar, preceded by two Municipal 
Commissioners, one Hindu and one Mussulman, (most ptobauly 
to ridicuie Hindu>Muslim unity.) 

(5) Sending twenty-three arrested persons of Lahore by cattle 
Urtuks, and marching them through the bazars of I^hore. 

(б) Punishing a police sergeant for failing to give evidence as 
directed. 

Gentlemen, this is a brief but deeply sad tale of the inhuman 
reaction of which the fair Province of Punjab has been the victim. 

I have refrained from dwelling on all the atrocities in detail for 
the obvious reason that you yourselves are fully familiar with them. 

Oonelosioii Regarding Delhi and the Punjab. 

i hat^ after carefully weighing all the circumstances, arrived 
at the conclusion that the Delhi and Punjab occurrences were 
due to a series of blunders. 1 see behind all these happenings 
one mistake alter another, like those committed by a pnysician, 
who causes endless harm to the patient, by failing to diagnose the 
diseate. Had not the Kowlatt Act been passed in the teeth of the 
opposition referred to, not the smallest event of an untoward nature 
would have taken place in Delhi or the Punjab! Tne enactment 
of this legislation brought the Satyagraha movement into existeiicci 
irhicb was Gonsiderd the last remedy. It was not translated int*’ 
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pneticc in I^lhi, but the better part of the country regarded it m 
IB icceptable idea. As I have already saidi not a dnm of 

would have been shed in Delhi, if better counsels had pievailod. 
The Chief CommissionCT certainly acted with and 

largely helped to save the situation, but all that occurred in T^ hj 
is traceable to the mistakes of other officials. Had no firine 
place at the Railway Station as none took place in the King Bdnaid 
Park, the situation would have been peacefully overcome. 

Comina to the Punjab, the Amritsar happenings clearly show 
that the initial blunder consisted in the munline and deportation 
brders, served on Drs. Satyapal and Kitchlew, which enaiMtod 
direct from Lahore, without previous consultation, with the ** **«■» 
on the spot," who had every right of being entrusted with the able 
responsibility of keepina order in this district, to lie consulted in 
respect to so delicate a matter. This led to all the sad oecurtencei 
which followed. I have a right to ask any right-minded peraon, 
if in his opinion any of the gruesome events we all know, arid 
which have been referred to above, would have come to nai% if the 
initial blunder had not been perpetrated ? Similarly, but for Mr. 
Gandhi’s arrest at Palwal, and firing on the crowd at Lahore there 
sras no fear of any untoward event at lithore. The croird could 
easily be dispersed by other means as represented by the leaders 
to the authorities at the time. The occurrences of Kaaurind 
Gujranwala too, arose out of like blunders, otherwise the deroonstra* 
tions would have ceased in a short time, as generally happened 
everywhere. 

Lord Hunter’s Oommittee. 

The Disorders Enquiry Committee was appointed in response 
to India’s constant demand for a searching inquiry into these 
occurrences. It commenced its work in November, at Delhi, 
regarding the Delhi and the Punjab occurrences. VVe hare no 
right to pronounce any premature judgment and must patient^ 
await its Report Although our bitter experience of such 
committees in the past has been abun&ntly depressing, we must 
“wait and see" and refrain from expressing any opinion. Considar- 
ing the fact that the findings of the Hunter Committee will, at moif, 
have a moral effect, we cannot have any very high expet^tion of 
it nor can we fail to observe the more or less inconsequentW naturs 

of its labours, for has not the Indemnity Act taken the «nAd ^ 
of its sails, by guaranteeing impunity to officials whose appaww 
infmetions would. In a court of law, have assumed ^ magmtodu 
of grave crima ? This Act also covers the mistakes oommittad 
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Pfeiioui tq the opention of Martial Law, and goes ai hx back as 
the goth March last It is tbesefore not a matter for wmdertbat 
ddinq^ oflkials ate encouraged to confess tbdr crimes with 
vnseemljr audacity, for they feel that they have a right to .say and 
do worse things. 

The Moii<Offlolal Oommitfcee. 

As home out by the procedure adopted at Dethif it was not 
originally intend^ by the Congress Committee to boycott the 
Bnnler Committee. But their modest request for the eiilargement 
of certain Punjab leaders (who are suffering incarceration for no 
crime other than that of being leaders), with a view to seciire the 
best nooofficial evidence, was -rejected, and they were constrained 
in the last resort, regretfully, to decide that they should refrain 
from leading any evidence before the Hunter Orininitteeb but 
produce the same before the non-official committee, which is also 
doing its work. The non-official report will, no doubt, present tto 
Other side of the picture in bright colours. 1 am of pinion that 
General Dyer, Colonel Frank Johnson and suine others have 
greatly lightened the task of the non-official committee. In fact, 
India may be folly content with reprinting the statements of those 
witnesses and circulating them widely in England to bring home 
to the British the real nature of the share of some of their able 
representatives in ruling India, and also to let them have an idea 
of the value and worth these men attach to Indian livea There is 
however a good deal of work before this Committee, and we hope 
it will take early steps to publish both in India and ^land the 
evidence it has collected. 


Besolt of Bepreswlon. 

It is India’s misfortune that the men at the helm of her affairs, 
teem to be actuat^ with the belief that the central principle of 
Government must ever be repr^ion. 

Al rhinngh the evidence daily accumulating drives one to the 
' e oficiwainh that repression ever leaves a vigorous dynamic force in 
its wake^ yet our Government prefers to adhere to its antiquated 
polHiical creed, its daily increasing deleterious results notwith- 


If. Lord Corson laid India under a debt of gntfrude by the 

r kion of Bengal, Sir Michael (yOower has done npthwg less, by 
NtSnkaki rule in the ^njab^ and of which we stuIl sow 
hq fa to besomcious. Sir Michael will have occasion to’ be pip^ 
of hit adtttirmneot^ if political activity is snuffed out in the Punjab. 
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But. if the reel political life of the prorince begins after his stienuonf 
efforts to stamp it out, the ex-satrap will have occasion to realise the 
m^itudb of his blander. He will then realise that the bitter 
pmson he ministered to the Panjal^ actually proved the rfiinr of 
life to her. 


The Beforms. 

The forthcoming Reforms will, no doubt, go a certain length* 
to affect the anti-diluvian nature of the existing constitution. But, 
so long as India’s share in the Central Government is not of a 
really satisfactory nature, we cannot hope to have seen the last of 
the massacre of Jallianwala and the bombing of Gujranwala. Wt- 
have not the least doubt about the good intentions of the itigK r 
Hon. Edwin Samuel Montagu, who, we fully realise, has not 
merely taken endless pains to achieve the successful conclusion of 
bis efforts in regard to the reform scheme, but has evinced great 
preseverence and statesmanship, in winning the goal in spite of the 
reactionary efforts of certain ^rties. He has established his claiav 
to be r^arded a true well-wisher and benefactor of India. BuV 
we cannot help observing that these reforms fall short even of the 
minimum demand of India. 

Judging the recommendations of the Joint Committee of the 
Lords and Commons relating to the central Government, in the 
light of the announcement of the aoth August 1 7, we are constrained 
to say that they do not fulfil the promise vouchsafed to us. Nor 
can it be said that increasing the number of Indian members of the 
Central Executive Council means the devolution of responsibility 
in the real sense. Such effect as it may possibly have must needs 
be confined to the morel sphere. It is, however, satisfactory to* 
note that the Joint Committee has rejected the Grand Committee, 
and recommended the constitution of the Council of State as a true 
revising chamber, which seems to be free from the defects of the 
former and curtails our apprehensions. Fhe Joint Commtttee 
has offered useful counsel with rqptrd to the sdection of the 
President of the Indian Legislature. It is rightly advi^ that grttt 
deliberation should be exercised in selecting for this offi« OM who 
apart from being a man of acknowledge ability should also 
pudscss experience of Parlisunentery principles ^ end procMUiCs 
Ptovincial Governors are invested with power to disnin intnistefi^ 
which, in other words, means that the minister^ll be subjM 
to the executive pressure which may prove an impraimern^ 
way of the realisation of legitimate yd 
way have in view. It will also give nse to a belief in the country 
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Aw the pdinbility o(.tlie IndiwM atiOiag thenadvw of tbe mcNleft 
■bwe altomd to them in the Ftorincial Conaetls has been 
eoitailed to a certab eitent in this ■ wy. Then, who does not 
hnow that Bombay,. Bengal, and Madn^ are the advance 
provinoea of India, apd they are certainly ahead of certain 
other Provinces in the fields of Education, Commerce and 
Political activity ? Would it not evoke their resentment 
srten they find that they get nothing more than Commerce, 
lodnstry and Education in "transferred subjects”, although they are, 
witodUt the least doubt, entitled to much more. To allow 
provincial legislatures responsible control ’over commerce, industry 
' and less important subjects, is decidedly a disappoinmenl for India. 
When we realise that we have no "fiscal autonomy" which is the 
essence of our demands regarding economic control, without which 
commerce and industry must needs remain in a static and lifeien 
condition, we can hardly entertun any hope of developing our 
Commerce and industQr. With reference to the subject of educa- 
tion, no opinion can he formed regarding some of the reservations 
hinted at in the Joint Committee’s Report, until they are before us 
in definite form. But I hope, as authoritatively stated in reliable 
circles. Education will be a completely "transferred subject.” A 
good step seems to have been taken in respect to the question of 
fianchise. The Joint Committee has liberalised the principle 
of fianchise by recognising the demands of the depressed classes. 
But, Indian leaders are uruible to understand why the rulers and 
subjects of native states are put on the same footing as British 
Indian sulqects, in r^rd to the right of "vote” and "election” ; 
and it is difiScult for them to extend a warm welcome to this innova- 
tipn. The Joint Committee does not appear generous in not apply- 
ing the principle of enfranchisement to women as a whol^ although 
its ado^ion is left to the choice of different provinces. It can, 
however, be safely asserted that the right has not been altogether 
overlooked. It would have been advisable to select some provinces 
for the operation of the right after it bad been even partially recog- 
nised by the Joint. Committee. 

• It would be a great injustice to declare those convicted for more 
then 6 months as ineligible for election for 5 years. Unless a 
reservation is made in favour of those who are convicted of offences 
rdating to the State, such as S. 1x4 A, are will be deprived of some 
of^ Mt men of our country, who have been the victims (from 
dm* to time) of executive blunders. 

I t*gr*t to say that the Bill fixes the period of our political 
•ciioolhig it ton yeart^ wbidi, compuad with odier courses of 
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instn^ion, appear! to be long and tedious, especially »» 

are eft in a state of uncertainty. At the conclusion of this DeriaL 
supptMing the Parliamentary Committee does no more than^mSm 
immateria recommendations, at the end of ten yew! it^ldS 

have to wait for the attainment of complete Self Government Thh 
uncertainty could he disposed of, by adherina to the Cnnirmw 

^ r*™*' ^"*“*,*1**™ '* • definite promise that India's^ 

set Self (jovernment within 15 or so years, it is futile to eM 
India for ever to continue to value the modest gift of the Reform 
scheme. 1 he appointment of a Parliamentary Standing Commits 
f ir advising the Government on important Indian matters is 
satisfactory in as much as it promises to rescue India from the cold 
.ndifference which has been her lot so far. It signifies that a wel- 
. ome lieginning of the process of realising India’s importance is 
heing made. It is now essential for ‘India to have a permanent 
.rganitation in j',ontlon to cooperate with the Parliamentaty 
f ommittec when necessary, and to place Indian aspirations beftwe 
I'.ritain more prominently. It would be quite appropriate to 
•ntrust this task to the British Committee of the Indian National 
' 'ongress and the I^ondon Branch of the Muslim League, but It is 
necessary to consider the ways of making them more useful. At 
present it will be our duty to devote special attention to the mtoa 
which are going to be appended to the Reform Act Ifwehilto 
devote to this task the time which it deserves, the few benefits now 
.iccruing to us may also dwindle. However, looking at the Reforms 
as a whole, we should welcome them as the first stone of the (ouada* 
lion of Self Government. We must not allow the occurrences of 
the Panjab, and the question of Turkey to prevent ns from taking 
that interest in them which as Indians is our duty to ^ 
Although we are not likely to foiget the deep agony cauKd by the 
occurrences of the Panjab and the events relating to the Hidy 
Places, Khilaiat and Turkey, we should, while continuing onr 
constitutional struggle, make a united effort to make the Reforms 
successful, as on that well depend our future development. 


Hindu lCnnIlm*Uni^> 

The secret of the success, not merely of the Reform Scheme^ but 
of all the work which is being done Iqr Indians in India and abnad^ 
lies in Hindu Mudim unity. There is no need to look back, as 
both these communities have fuUy realised it now, that unity akma 
can be die firm foundation of India's real improven^ and ftitnra 
progress. AlttuN^h war is rightly tegsrded a calamity, the shin 

S8 
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Hie world war (now happily ended) has had in forging the links of 
between these two great eommuoiti^ entitles us to say that the 
war has bequeathed to India a legacy which is likely to prove the 
Itay to the success of the national self-realisation of India. I must, 
however, confess that there are certain matters which at times come 
Ip the way of the full realisation of this blessing. Those who are 
Inqtired by a genuine desire to serve their country cannot be 
lifected by any ' differences of race or creed, which are the same to- 
day as they were before. Hindu-Muslim relations, however, appear 
to be infinitely more satisfactory than they have been in past years. 
The (question of Government ap^introents iano longer capable of 

5 ‘ng our attention to any appreciable degree, and although 
al rights were the subject of much controversy between them 
j the Congress League compact of 1916 went a very long way 
to settle that matter. Such other matters as the League and the 
Coogress may still require to have an understanding about, will I 
•n . aur^ be easily settled between them on some appropriate 
occasion. 

ProsMrvatlonofOows. . 

i sbaQ, therefore, address myself to the one question, which has 
•0 importance quite its own, and which is none other than the 
preaehwtion of cows. We have, tor some time past, been indulging 
in indirect allusions and ipgue hints and to my mind it is high time 
.ttot this question was dealt' with in clear and specific terms with a 
'Hew to reaching a satisfactory conclusion. Some of the methods 
which some of our Hindu brethren, have at times pnmitted themselves 
to a^pt for the attunment of their object have, in certain instances, 
tto^bte^y proved highly objectionable^ and naturally tending 
ip defeat the very purpose aimed at But to-day, when both Hindus 
and Hustims ate marching together through a new eta, when various 
diflhrences are gradually, but surely,, being transform^ into varied 
pbttes of unity, the possibility of the resumption of such fruitless 
dforts is becoming remote. In fact, we are now inspired by that 
^iiit of patriotism which is sure to prove the key to the solution, 
not merely of the question of the preservation of cows, but also to 
the fb»*l settlement of all other differences. When two sections 
bagan to oo-qietate in a sprit of loving comradeship^ sharing one 
aaodiei's burdms, the inevitable result fdlows and their differences 
paasiiHl throt^h various phases of mutual toleration finally merge 
m commmuqr of interest with circumstances referred to^ and the 
vstji dilBsriiw m transformed into the sorest basis of united endea- 
fours. .. 
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Our Hindu compatriots have for some time past, been makiim 
muioe efforts to meet us more than half way, and deserve ow 
sinceiest gratitude for their good will. It is indeed, a testimony to 
tbdr keen realisation of the needs of nation building. It, tberefoio 
behoves us, as inheritors of a noble creed, to reciproate thetr-amia- 
ble regard with greater warmth dnd good will to demonstrate that 
our faith teaches us that every good act deserves a better return. 
Our Hindu brethren enthusistically and spontaneously obsmved 
the Khilafat day with us and in closing their business to share our 
sorrow they erinced remarkably large sympathies. They cheerfully 
bore great commercial loss only to prove their sincere regard for 
*oor sentiments in regard to a matter which was exclusively 
religious, and could claim their interest in no other way. ^n these 
rincere demonstrarions of friendly regard and good wnl go for 
nothing ? Most certainly not ; nor can they possibly fail to evtute the 
deserving responses from a people not dead to all noble feelings. 
Again, what but the promotion of commendable reciprocity and 
cooperation in exclusive religious matters can be a surer guarantee 
of India's future welfare and progress ? Indeed this is the only 
point on which we are without the least hesitancy unanimously agreed. 
The matter which is entirely for Muslims to decide, is what 
practical step they are going to take to demonstrate their apprecia* 
tion of this principle, to reassure Hindu brethren. Not a soul 
among Mussalmans would hesitate to vouchsafe the necessary assu* 
ranee. In fact, they should enthusiastically respond to such a call, 
and do whatever they legitimately can, to consumate such an object 
They should, in so far as it lies in their power refrain from 
acts calculated to wound the susceptibilities of their compatriots. 

We are, and should be, fully cognisant of the fact that cow kilt* 
ing serionsly annoys our fellow-countrymen. But before holding ^ 
any assurance to them, we must first see in what light our religion 
views thTs question. We must also determine the extent in which 
“Qurbani” is enjoined upon us— irrespective, of course, of the 
slaughter of cows. According to Islam, “Qurbani” or sacrificial offer* 
ing is only a Sunati-Muwakkidah a pmctice observed by the prophet 
and emphatically enjoined on his followers) which Mussalmans, tt 
Mussalmans, so long as they can afford it, must obswe. Now, it « 
a matter of choice to fulfil this observance by sacrificing camel^ 
sheep, goat or cow, which simply means that any of these animals 
can be fit offerings. Crotes of Indian Muslims must be strangers 
to the slaughter of camel, for the fulfilment of this observance; 
but none of them can possibly be accused of the *hght«i _ relyious 
omission. On the contrary, Mussalmans of Arabia, Syria, figypt, 
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Tripoli and Asiatic Turkey have httn faithful to this observance 
without ever having slaughtered a cow, and I am confident no 
erudite Mufti 1|j||a maintain that these Mussalinans have failed 
td observe the ounnat (practice of the Prophet) or have been 
guilty of any religious shortcoming. If any Musalman dares to 
call a religiously legitimate act illegitimate, he certainly commits 
a sin. 1 consider it appropriate at this stage to recount some of 
the ohadttt (religious traditions) according to which the sacrifice 
ohanimals other than the cow is entitled to preference. For 
instance, Ummati^ SalmaA (the holy Prophet’s venerable wife) 
says that the Prophet once observed “ if any of you see the* 
crescent heralding the month of Zil Hijiah and desired to sacrifice 
a goat...:” which obviously indicates that the tradition Arabs 
were in the habit of sacrificing goats. According to another our 
prophet said that of all sacrificial animals sheep was preferable ; 
if we reserve sheep alone for the offering we will be complying 
with this tradition. However I would refrain from expitiating 
on the religious aspect of this subject as, properly speaking, it 
relates to the domain of the doctors of theology. If having regard 
to all these circumstances, Mussulmans devoted their attention to 
this subject, of their own accord, and elected to sacrifice animals 
other than the cow they would have the proud privilege of being 
regarded the first to take the initial step towards ensuring the 
internal peace of the country, and they would also, in this way, 
be repaying the debt of gratitude, under which they have recently 
been laid by their Hindu compatriots. I earnestly appeal to my 
Muslim brother^ to consider calmly, what I have said about this 
question, and if they arrive at the conclusion at which I have 
arrived, it will be up to them to show what value they attach to 
the great principle of unity and what practical response they are 
ready to make (with particular reference to religious susceptibili- 
. ties) to the forward step already taken by the Hindus in the 
direction of that t;oal. If I am asked to specify the practical step 
to be taken in this direction, I would recommend that the residents 
of Kashi, Ajudhia, Muthra and Bindraban (the scared places of 
^e Hindus) should begin the of^ration of the principle enunciated 
above, and efforts should be simultaneously directed to the propa- 
gation of the same idea in other places. I must confess that it is 
a question which belongs to the vast and heterogeneous population 
of seven crore Musalmans scattered all over India, and our efforts 
will take to bcMr fruit but this consideration should not discoui^e 
os ftem making an immediate beginning. I am also of opinion, 
that unless tome organised institution is entrusted with the 
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P*®P*8*“^ ^ “P** despair of any practical achievement in this 
iMpecL The Muslim League, of all the institutions, is by far the 
most suited for this puipose, and I hope it will ^ itself for the 
wcred work, and perform it with the wisdom a# seal which it 
deserts. 1 also hope the Muslim I.ieague will receive ad<t<)uate 
and willing coK>peration from the zealous members of the Khilafat 
CommitteeSi In the first plaw, I trust that my views on this 
subject will evoke no adverse criticism from any quarter, but in 
view of the fact that the Muslim community like all other 
communities of the world, is com|x>sed of men of varied ways of 
thinking, I shall not mind any onslaught, for I am conscious that 
my humble suggestions spring from the depth of honesty and 
sincerity and are not from any motive to please or annoy anyone 

The Ottoman Bmplre, Khilafat ajod the Holy Plaooe. 

Gentlemen, I now propose to deal with the question, the impor- 
tance of which cannot be exaggerated. Although, Indian Muslims 
have expressed their views fairly and fully on various occasions, 
it is my special privilege and duty, as the President of the league, 
to survey the entire question of the Khilafat, the Holy Places and 
the Ottoman Empire. In order to let the responsible ministers 
and the people of Great Britain have the occasion to realise the 
real bearings and importance of this question, we must clearly 
state the truth regarding the relations existing between Turkey and 
the Mussalmans of the world and the Indian Muslims. Islam is 
not merely a faith, but a system which knows no colour nor race. 
It teaches its followers the wholesome lesson of muslim brother- 
hood, which secures for every proselyte, hailing from England 
America or Africa, that equality of treatment, which is the 
imperishable heriu^ of Mussalmans. The ordering of such a 
peerless Socio-religious system creates inviolable bonds between 
one Muslim and another. It is not a mere collection of ritual and 
other religious observances, but is so deeply rooted in organic 
ethics that any attempt to detach it from politics would amoimt 
to laying the foundation of a system wholly unlike it. According 
to our faith, the Prophet of Arabia, who is an example of Mrfefr 
tion to all, presented this system as an ideal for the world, and 
when Providence, in His boundless Wisdom, took him stray 
from us at the conclusion of his spiritual ^mission, bis worthy 
successors worked for the success of his teaching in a manner to 
which the chronicles written l^ friends and foes, and the vastness 
of the circle of the followers of Islam, bear adequate witness 
I, however, do not feel the necessity of tracing the entire origin and 
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development of Khilafat at this stage; for, the curious ran find 
ample material in books of history. I shall content myself with 
idfirming that to-day it is the descendants of Osman the great {tbt 
Ottomans), who by common acceptation are invested with the 
.responsibility of Khilafat (spiritual sovereignty), and on account of 
which the entire population of the Muslim world have, ever since 
the day Khalifat devolved on Ottoman sovereigns, owed them that 
spiritual allegiance which has manifested itself to day in the acute 
unrest among Mussalmans all the world over. Tlie Ottoman 
Sovereigns have for a lung time been the custodians of the Holy 
Places of Islam, protecting them against non-muslim usurpation. 
It is, therefore, only natural for Mussalmans to wish to see the 
Ottoman Empire sufficiently powerful to be able to guard the Holy 
Places against the nefarious designs of covetous or adventurous 
aliens. Turkey has, in her career in history, been the shield of 
Islam, having for centuries shed Turkish blood in defence of 
Mussalmans in various battle-fields, and has, therefore, been 
specially endeared to Muslims of the world. These are some of 
the salient reasons which explain the painful anxiety with which 
the Muslim world is awaiting the last word of the Peace Conference 
in regard to the Ottoman Empire. The Indian Muslims who have 
been under the British rule for more than a century, and who have 
furnished on several occasions undeniable proof of their practical 
'loyalty to the British Crown, were impaled upon the horns of a 
most painful dilemma when war came to be declared on Turkey. 
They wanted to be single minded, but while, on the one hand, they 
had the soundest religious scruples'' against going to war with or 
helping any one against Turkey, on the other, the adoption of a 
neutral position was calculated to expose them to the charge of 
shirking the fundamental duty they owed to their own state. 
Lord Hardinge, the Ex -Viceroy of India, realising the acuteness 
of the Indian Musatmans’ predicament, made the famous announce- 
ment regarding the protection of the Holy Places with which we 
are all adequately familiar, and which went a long way to placate 
and reassure the Indian Muslims. We, then, relied on the 
assurance that the war between England and Turkey had nothing 
to do with religion, and regarded the above-stated announcement 
as a pledge that no' attempt would be made to deprive Turkey of 
her custody of Holy Places, and determined to help the British 
with men and money. Giving our first thoughts to the allegiance 
we owed to the crown, we, not merelv fought against the Turks, 
but offeted all the pecuniary assistance we possibly could for the 
successful prosecution of the War. Musalmans did not play so 
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great a in the European thtttres of War, ai in the b|Mle>8t^ 
of Syria^ eiid Mesopotamia. They fought shoulder |o shcndder irHh 
tte British and the Austrafian soldiers in the famous Darden^ 
camiMign,. against the Sultan of Turkey, in defence of the Sritiib 
Crown, and took prominent part in the service which othm inert 
rendering to the Empire. In Syria especially, of all sections of 
Indians, Musaltnans seem to have been most in evidence--a ^ 
admitted by responsible persons. The Indian Muslims, who baSt 
ever been earnestly desirous to see the improvement of Turko* 
British relations, are painfully aware that in spite of their devMt 
hopes to the contrary the treatment of the Turks by Britidi 
statesmen has almost invariably been detrimental to the former's 
interests. 


Turkish Relations. 

Casting a ^ance at the history of the period of Anglo-Turkidi 
alliance; we first find that the vut and fertile country of Eg^ 
passed from the real suzerainty of the Turks into virtual possession 
of England, after the Island of Cyprus had been ceded to England, 
in return for her securing lenient terms for Turkey in the treaty of 
Steffitno, after the Russo-Turkish War of 1877. The conclusion of 
the treaty of Berlin led the Prime Minister of Italy to address the 
English jnreroier regarding Italy’s designs on Tripoli, when the 
latter replied that the right opportunity had not then arrived J 
for '’the quarry should be pursued when lame or wounded." In 
19 : 1, Ipng after this exchange of views, Italy invaded Tripoli and 
the Turks granted to send thejr troops through |^pt to resist 
Italy's brigandage. This procedure, however, the friendly Britain 
successfully vetoed. On the out-break of the last ^Ikan War, 
Mr. Asquith, tfie" late Premier, enunciated the . principle th»t 
'whatever the result of the War, it should not effect the boundaries 
of the belligerent countries. Later on, when the ubtes seemed 
to be turning and the Turks had, owing to disoreanisation, to retreat^ 
the same upright Premier was pleased to observe that the victor 


could not he deprived of the fruits of his conquest. In cdnnecuon 
with the same war, arroistice was concluded just before the Turks 
possession of AdrianopTe, when the delegates of the belKgereots 
met under the presidency of £h'r Edward now Viscount Orey (the 
ex-forrign ^setary of Britain) who fully exerted his indue^ to 
secure Adrtanople for the BulgSrs, a demand the Turks would not 
concede, and Anwar Pasha followed by a laige number^ no^ 
proceeiW to rescue the b^ged Turkish ^ 

that Adrianople fell into Turkish hands. But Turkey’s old and 
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fiuthfull ally Britain continued to insist on the evacuation of 
Adrianople. The unnameable atrocities the Greeks and Bulgars 
perpetrated on Macedonian Musalmans during the Balkan wat 
were such as to horrify any civilised people, and M. Pierr Ixiti, the 
fsinous French writer profoundly moved by them reduced them to a 
poignantly pathetic and immortal narrative. No voice however 
was raised, on behalf of England against these atrocities, and no 
band was stretched to succour the victims. In fact the indifference 
'■displayed on this occasion tended to encourage the appalling 
intentions of thp Balkan tyrants. 

Again it is common knowledge that Mr. Gladstone did not 
merely lack sympathy for the Turks, but devoted life-long endeavours 
to the extinction of European Turkey, and all bis utterances 
regarding the Turks were hard-hearted and brimming with prejudice. 
Nor is Viscount Grey, his faithful disciple, free from this accusation, 
for he too has exercised his powers to the detriment of the Turks. 
Although British Statesmen's hostile attitude against the only 
recognised Muslim Power seems to have been more or less consis- 
tent, the Indian Musalmans made another effort to let bygones be 
b^ones and placed ready reliance on the present Premier’s pledge, 
contained in his well known speech of the 5th January, 1918. 
He prefaced this pledge by asserting that his utterance contained 
not merely the thoughts of the Government, but of the whole 
nation, and not merely of the nation but “of the entire British 
Empire” and then proceeded to say “Nor are we fighting to deprive 
Turkey of its capital or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia 
Minor and Thrace which are predominantly Turkish in race.” No 
pledge can be more unambiguous or more confident, nor can a 
clearer utterance be expected from the responsible minister of any 
Other power. But the news which subsequently filtered down from 
Paris, began to alter the features of this promise, and finally the 
well-known Sheffield speech of the Premier perpetrated its complete 
disfifpirement, demonstrating to the world the fragile nature of so 
called “pledges and promises,” which seem to be the slaves of 
circumstances, changing as circumstances change. We were 
assured that the War would not affect the Holy Places, but we 
find almost all of them in non-Muslim hands to day, and yet 
unsophisticated Muslims are expected to detect no violation of the 
promise, vouchsafed to them, in such a state of things. We 
Musalmans desire it to be distinctly understood that we regard both 
Mecca and Medina as being in non-Muslim bands, because the 
Skanf himself appears to be a creature of Christendom. The 
Other Holy Places are situated in similar or even worse circunr- 
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stances. Leaving these two pledges aside we find that some of the 
war aims and assurances most frequentijr reiterated by the Allies 
during the period of the War were (i) that the War was waged in 
defence of justice and right, (a) that it was being fought for the 
emancipation of backward and small nations, (3) that it was not 
a religiras struggle, but was meant to secure to all the peoples of 
the world .(irrespective of colour or race) the blessings of justice 
and freedom; ( 4 ) that it was undertaken to end tyranny and 
aggression and to terminate the usurpation of the rights of others, 
( 5 ) that the vanquished were not to be dealt with severely, but, 
would have their legitimate rights duly considered and ( 6 ) ikat 
Atrt wert to be no territorial annexotiont I 

Now it is the moral responsibility of those who propounded 
these aims and vouchsafed these assurances to explain to the world' 
their real meaning as they now appear in the light of current 
events. Let them explain which of their pledges or aims has been- 
satisfied or violated by permitting Greece to occupy Smyrna and its 
neighbouring districts and by equipping France, England and Italy 
with authority to hold away in Syria, Mesopotomia, and Adalia, 
respectively. Conscious of what they have done, they are in n 
better position to expound to the world the spirit which hau 
characterised their treatment of the Ottoman Empire and Muslim 
rights, and they alone can state whether any Muslim nationalities 
have suffered any aggression and oppression or not. Will they be 
so good as to explain the people of this world in unequivocal: 
terms which nationalities have been selected (irrespective of race 
or creed) for the fulfilment of their war aims and assurances? 
Whether they conclude to justify themselves or not let the world 
realise the truth of it all. It is to be profoundly deplored that 
England’s responsible minister appear determined to impur the 
credit which she should do all to maintain in Asia. The Asiatic 
too now seem prepared to give such specious promises the c^it 
they deserve. Where, indeed, are the famous ‘‘Fourteen Foints*^ 
of President Wilson which the Turks and others accepted as basic 
principles which led .first to the welcome of armistice and then to the 
conclusion of hostilities. Why has the para referring to Turkey, 
which repudiated the annexation of territory and promised "serare 
sovereignty " to the Ottoman Empire over its Turkish possessions 
now b^me « dead letter ? What has become of the principle m 
"self-determination?” Let those who read and relied on tbit 
principle also peruse the proceedings of the National Association 
of the Syrians, clamouring for freedom, whose voicM fall on deaf 
ears, ne majority of the Syrian population is vociferously 
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demanding the preservation of itt liberty, but tender regard for 
French ambition required that Syria should be deliver*^ up to 
France. Is it anythi^ but an undisguised travesty of the principle 
■ of SelfoDetermination? 

Treatmettt (rf Turks Dating Armistice. 

The pathetic narrative of the infamous treatment meted out to 
the Turks does not end here, for they were subjected to trying 
, ordeals even during the period of armistice. Pressure was brought 
-to bear on them after the cessation of hostilities to evacuate the 
Holy Medina with the object to hand.it over to Hutai% the Sharif, 
and thus they were forcibly deprived of the last vestige of 
sovereignty over the Holy land, and the treacherous (Ireeks were 
suffered to land their troops at Smyrna and occupy neiithhouring 
districts about the same time, ^nsidering that the Turks had 
surrendered their arms, and trops had been demobilised, the 
Gr^s met with no resistance whatsoever in achieving their nefarious 
en^ but were encouraged to perpetrate the appalling atrocities. The 
Khalifat ul Muslimin afterwards recounted with poignant anguish 
in the course of an interview which he granted to an European 
juumalist 

His Imperial Majesty said 

“ Why should the faults of the Government be 

expiated through massacaring, mcking and raping thousands of 
peaceful inhabitants in Asia Minor by Hellenic troops, and Greek 
hands, whose atrodties are well'known to you ?.. .cities are liurnt, 
thousands of people are killed unjustly, and with the greatest 
ferodty. The excitement and despair amongst my people are very 
great. It looks as though a new war is raging already. But the 
terms of the armistice indirectly protect the Greeks with whom we 
are not at war and deprives us of every possibility of defending 
.ourselves against their crimes. At the same time the armistice 
disarng us. Our troops are demobilised. Before things get worse 
the Powers most put an end to this butchery.” 

What hard-hearted Musalman can read these words of the 
Khalifet ul Muslfmif without being visibly moved, and what 
human being can Imlp being deeply touched by reading the graphic 
•description of the tragic plight of His Imperial Majesty’s innocent 
su^ects. The reprisals the Turks visited u^n insurgent Armenians 
arq .magnified and termed ‘Atrocities” and are widely circulated 
id E^pe to excite indignation and hmtor against the Turks; but 
if Tuito themselves are the victims of barbarous atrocities by 
GteAe and Armenians, the philanthropic champions of humanity 
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close their ears against their shrieks of agony. Are tre to regard 
this as the criterion of the superior civilisation which Europe seems 
tn be proudly presenting as an ideal to the world ? And is this an 
illustration of the sublime love of humanity, of which the cultured 
nations complacently boast ? Time and again we are confidently 
.assured that religious prejudice does not weigh with Europe. But 
the trend of events proves the contrary. Turkey has not committed 
(he slightest breach of the terms of the armistice, and yet she has 
been subjected to the kind of treatment detailed above, whereas 
(terfidioiis Italy has defiantly trampled under foot the decision of 
the Peace Conference regarding Fiume, and still her violent affront 
is patiently tolerated. A^in Roumania, a much smaller State ^tban 
Italy, in spite of being guilty of unmitigated brigandage in Hungary, 
has consistently treated the demands of the Council as unworthy of 
notice, thus behaving with unbridled defiance of intemationid 
obligations but her audacious recalcitrance is met with dignified 
toleration, possibly liecause she is a Christian State. Emphatic 
claims are being put forward for the mandatory" control of 
Turkish provinces, but faithless and backward Bulgaria is 
considered fit not merely to enjoy full freedom, but to have an 
"outlet to the Sea," although she, too, threw in her lot with 
Germany and fought against the Allies along side of the Turks 
(without the admittedly clean methods of the latter). Nor is this all 
to complete the melancholy tale of religious prejudice against the 
Turks, for there are still other events which drive the point home. 
The Premier while decorating General Allenby with an order 
commemorating the conquest of Palestine, preferred to call the 
Palestinian campaign a **triuadt" reviving the more or less forg^en 
and centuries old memories of a series of religious hostilities 
between the Christians and the Muslims. The resuscitation by the 
Prime Minister of this obsolescent term implies that the Powen 
of Christendom have not yet allowed the old memories to ftate^ 
and it is a mistake to regard the ancient series of crusades aa 
terminated, since in winning the latest "crusade" General Allenl^, 
the Richard II of his time, has rendered Christendom that dii* 
tinguished service which even His Royal Predecessor failed to 
accomplish. Can we ask the minister, who has rescued the 
centuries old term "crusade" from oblivion, if according to him the 
Indian Muslims and unfortunate Arabs hied and died on the Syrian 
battlefield to win a battle which this second Richard won with the 
help of troops, two thirds of which were Moslem, to be called ft 
^'Cruaad^ afterwards ? Let these ministers remember that thmr 
pteeent policy, and such fligrant indiscretions as the one just 
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described are not merely a subtle source of pain to the seven and 
a half crore of Musalmans of India, but are calculated to sow the 
.seeds of a potential estrangement throughout the Moslem world, 
which if sufferred to grow may not prove conductive to calm con* 
teniplation of the undesirable results likely to follow. 

In spite of all this the Indian Muslims have not swerved from 
the path of duty, and have remained firmly loyal. It is confidently 
bop^ that they will continue to display in the future the patience 
they have so far shown, and unflinchingly adhere to their primary 
dvieduty. But how is the Government discharging therespon* 
silnlities with which it is burdened on behalf of the Musalmans ? 
JaI us consider the concrete “acts” which answer this query. 

The Peace Conference, which undertook the grave duty of 
pronouncing a final decision regarding not merely some Muslim 
pMples, but virtually regarding the entire Muslim world, proceeded 
with its onerous work without consulting a single Muslim represen- 
tative. It was not considered necessary to observe the elementary 
principle of heating the party, the question of whose life and death 
had to be decided and it has not yet Iteen considered proper to 
admit a Muslim representative to the Conference with which rests 
the pronoun^ment of the final verdict on Islam. We are cog- 
nisant that His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner and Mr. Montagu 
represented the Indian Muslim wishes to the best of their ability 
before the Peace Conference, and we are deeply grateful to both of 
them. But may we know what objection there could possibly be 
to the selection of a Muslim representative ? And why, indeed^ 
was so modest and legitimate a demand of Indian Muslims relegated 
to the scrapheap ? The request made to the Prime Minister for 
receiving a deputation to present the views of Indian Muslims met 
vfith a cold reception, for the Premier was not ready to waste his 
precious time in listening to such useless matters. In the end 
nemoiwlisation was resorted to, although without securing any 
satisfactory assurance. We are thankul to His Excellency Lord 
Chelmsford for the reference he made to this subject in his opening 
address to the Imperial Council, in its September Session of 19191 
when he assured the IntBan Muslims that he had done his best to 
represent the fedings and views of Indian Muslims to the 
Secretary of State. We must also thankfully acknowledge His 
Excellency’s allusion to Indian Musalmah's acute anxiety regarding 
the question of Turkey, contained in the speech be made on the 
a4tb November last, at Madras. He said “I realise to the full 
and sympathise most deeply with the anxiety felt by all Muslim 
m India regarding the result of the nq;otiation of peace with 
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Turkey. Knowing how strong those feelings are I tocdc measures 
to' secure that their views should be represented fully to the Home 
Government and to the authorities assembled at the Peace 
Conference. Special Muslim representatives were delegated to Paris 
to attend the Peace Conference, and whatever may be the result of 
these negotiations, and this must depend on factors which affect 
interests other than those of India or England, Indian Muslims may 
rest assured that their feelings have been fully represented. You 
may have noticed that Mr. Bonar Law speaking in the House of 
Commons on November 3rd said that the British Government was 
fully aware of the interest of Indian Muhammadans in the future of 
Turkey and that they would give as they had already given ft^ 
weight and consideration to their views.*’ We, however, 6ml no 
word either in His Excellency’s or in Mr. Bonar Law’s utterances 
which may allay the anxiety we feel. In fact no responsible 
representative of His Majesty either here or in England has yet 
permitted himself to breathe a word which may even savour 
of the assurance we Mussainuns of India are awaiting with bated 
breath. We ate fully aware that the result of the peace nego* 
tiation with Turkey depends on factors which aifect interests other 
than those of Britain, nor are we blind to French or Italian Inltrtti$ 
of which the former seem to figure prominently in the considers* 
tions likely to determine England’s attitude. We are, at the same 
time, tolerably certain that England’s will be the decisive voice in 
the final settlement with Turkey, and therefore we are constrained 
to regard what may follow these negotiations as the result of 
England’s strength or weakness. If England realised the teue 
significance and friendly feelings of more than 30 crore Muslims 
of the world as against the comparatively paltry economic advan* 
tages to be derived from Mesopotamia, she would display less 
soUcitude for the interests of France and Italy and secure just and 
honourable settlement with Turkey ushering in a wholly new era 1 
We are sincerely thankful to Mr. Montagu for undertaking the 

responsibility of correctly interpreting our views to the Peace 

Conference. In one of his speeches be was good enough to 

observe that be and his collei^es (Lord Sinha and H. H. the 

Maharaja of BikaneGiasisted before the Council of the Four'tto 
nothing short of a just settlement on the basis of nationality 
would satisfy the Muslims, nor was any other settlement p ossible. 
That indeed, would satisfy the Musalmans, but surefy a '^settle* 
ment on the basis of "nationality” cannot ponibly imply that 
England and Fiance shoidd become the rulers of Arabia under the 
epeciotts pretext of bolding a "mandate^, anew fimgled inventhm 
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bf^oeatbed by the late war. Nor can that principle be said to 
have been resiled by exposing Smyrna to the tyranny of the 
Greeks. The Muslims will be satisfied only when independence 
[in. the true sense of the term) is secured to the Arabs and other 
Torkisb subjects by assigning to Turkey the “mandate” to adminis- 
ter their provinces subject to the supervision of a I.eague of 
Nations not swayed by more than one vote of each country. The 
Muslims know that the right to hold a “mandate” (if mandatory 
government is at all necessary) in any of the lands previously 
tttider the Ottoman rule primarily belongs to Turkey, because the 
people inhabiting these lands are predominantly Muslim f» faith, 
and no non-Muslim power can under any pretext have the right to 
hold sway over them. The Musalmans cannot be expected to 
forget that these lands have been the cradle of Islam, where the 
Holy Places are situated, and where no non-Muslim can ever have 
evra the semblance of the right of mandatory or any other rule. 
Trampling upon Muslim sentiments in this respect would mean 
creating not transitory but perennial unrest in the entire Muslim 
worl^ which would otherwise mean the delilierate awakening of 
UoMendly feelings in an otherwise unobtrusive people. 


Difforenoe of Mtisliin and Non-Moaliiii 
Conception of SM^at 

In his speech already referred to, we find Mr. Montagu 
assuring his Muslim fellow subjects that no word had been used 
during the discussions at Paris, officially or otherwise, to show that 
ai^ one was foolish enough to comtemplate meddling with the 
question of Khilafat, which was purely for the Musalmans to 
determine. Nor did he think the Holy Places or any sacred 
buQding were at the time in any danger to require interference. 
The ' first portion of this utterance is far from reassuring the 
Midiammadaus. We are not appraling to any one to refrain from 
intafering with that aspect of the question which is a matter of 
fillth ; for we know all the powers of earth are not puissant enough 
to change the religious ronvictions of any people. I can imagine 
ob one to be so foolish as to ground his appeal to Britain on so 
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Vfovious a misconception. Qii the contrary our representations' ^ 
baa^ bn the ground that “/rM/era/ /wnur^ is the chief factor of 
which it is feared, will be dtttroyed by disfoembering 
tfoa Oifoiuan jSmpire as contemplated. The KhUafM must not 
be ledonut to the position of Holioess jfoe Pope at Borneo 
Ml infieetioe eafoqding to spiritual confines only. And 
a|wT Ml u||aitie to und«n!food the import of the second portion 
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of bit asrarance legarding the immunity of the Holy Plaote. WImv 
indeed, is the real ruler of Hija^ (where Mecca and liAina, dm 
cities of the Prophet are situated) behind Husain the ^mrtf, md 
who are holding and administering Baitul-Muqqwlai (Holy 
Jerusalem) Karbala, Na)af-i-Ashraf, Kazmain— >Sbarifiin, BaghtM 
and other places, in fact the whole of /anraiul-Atat (the entirer 
legion where the Holy Places are situated) to day ? If the oceopn* 
tion of the Holy Places by non Muslims does not spell danger to* 
diem, it is difficult to assi^ any meaning to the word. 

Obligatione Aoknowedged. 

It would be rank ingratitude if we failed to adtnoiriedge 
the eminent services rendered to Islam by some of the high 
sonled Englishmen, who have proved that Engfatnd is not 
destitute of men, ready to espouse any cause based on righteousness 
and justice, and in this connection the names of Mr, Marmaduke 
]Httbali, Optain Aubrey Herbert^ M. P„ Sir Theodore Morrison 
and Professor E. G. Browne are worthy of special mention, and the 
fiiir and sympathetic attitude of Mr. C ft Andrews and some 
other Britishers entitla them to our thanks. I may, at this stage, 
tale the liberty of reproducing below some valuable excerpts from 
a speech Mr. Pitthall recently delivered dealing with this difficult 
Muutm problem. He said 

“They say the Turkish Empire has always been abominably mis* 
governed. Well, I know Turkey pretty well and I declare that there 
was less discontent per head of the population in the Turkish Empire 
even in the worst of times than there has been in the British Emfm 
at any time in my rememboance”. In reference to Armenian 
massacres be says: “They talk of horrid massam from time to 
time. These massacres have neVer been on one side only. They 
were owing to seditious propaganda orgaised by powers of Europe 
—chiefly Rusria. And I say that any State even the most civilised, 
subjected to the land of treatment Turkey has received fm Rnsria 
and other European Powers for a century would show predsdy the 
same symptoms 4s Turkey has shown. You cannot thrust daws 
into a living frame without crnivulnons.” Then dealing with the 
change that the Turks were pro-German be states in cat^orieal 
toms 

In 1913, the Young Turks wished that Bo[|d*id dtooU 

easume the instructorsbip of the whole Ottoman EmpiiCb the army 
Induded, for ten years. Their object wa% of couiaeb to get pro- 
tection ndost the designs of other Buropean Fowem during u 
period of leoonstmetioo and lefoim. As assre nggutim wm. 
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rifi$ud" (my italics). He continaes : ‘The man, like Ehrer Pasha, 
wto had voted for the soagestion as a forlorn hope^ said : You see 
th^ dare not act alone. England has become the tail of Russia. 
She has sunk to the position of a third class power. The only 
chance which now remains to us is Germany.’ Further he says : 
'The pro British part of the Committee (of Union and progress) 
—the majority— were disappointed, but still persisted. They kept 
whijttling down the offer, seeking to make it acceptable till it 
amounted to no more than a request that England would provide a 
certain number of Inspectors for Armenia, to superintend the reforms 
which the Turks were trying to push forward in those provinces 
against the whole force of Tsarist intrigue. The force of that intrigue 
in eastern Anatolia all through 1913-14 amounted to a state of war. 
The Tsarist agents were using all the means at their disposal, and 
they had much larger means than the pr^ Turks possessed, to d» 
credit the Turkish Government. They tried to work up wholesale 
massacres of Moslems and Armenians quite indifferently—massacres 
which were to serve as pretext for the Russian occupation of the 
countiy— massacres which the Turks did all they could do to 

g event I Western Europe could not be brought tp believe that 
ussian intrigue was what it was— so barefim^, so ruthlras,— and 
the Young Turks thought that if they could get Englishmen in 
charge of those provinces, England at any rate would be bound 
to'know and believe. England was bound to help them in Armenia 
by the terms of the Cyprus Ck>avention. Well, that request was 
fmted, as we all believed. It was refused months latter ; suddenly 
if these English Inspectors bad been sent to Eastern Anatolia, if 
England had not torn up a “Scrap of paper”, the last Armenian 
massacres would not have taken place”. A dean consideration of 
•11 these matters leads to the one inference, which has been 
embodied in the forgoing words. 

Fonrift And The Anglo-Penrian Agreement. 

The plight of Turkey was nearly enough to break the hearts of 
Indian Minims, whom news of the Anglo Persian-Agreement 
^fplculated, in our ofunion, to seal the doom of another Muslim 
Power) i»dved to be the last straw on the load of Indian Muslims* 
anxiety. 

Persia in her palmy days was a source of culture and enlighten* 
ment to Iwbui MusKmi and they are deeply indebted to her. 
Havh^ lagaid to the lines along which their social, traditional and 
literaqr deytiiQpment has proceed the Indian Mussalmans cannot 
eotortaii^afnUefiil rqpurd for and calling Persia tbmr “kindi 
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old teMber.” I have already said that ''brotherhood (or the 
■fan^mental relationship which knite together the entire MosHoi 
family of the world) is the catdinal principle of Islam, and therefore 
moved by feelings which suffuse -the consciousness of the MusaU 
mans (as a result ofthe intense realisation of that teaching), they 
cannot help being gratified or grieved, as the case mav be^ at the 
preservation and prosperity or the decay and extinction of Muslim 
States. These feelings and sentiments, springing from the funda* 
mentals’ of Islam, remain uneffected by unessential differences of 
various pursuasions. We, therefor^ observe that the Skia section of 
Mussalmans, whose views r^rding the essentials of the question 
•of Khilafiit do not coincide with those of the Smuuu, are intenady 
^interested in the preservation of the Sultan’s temporal power as 
•they could possibly be in the welfare of Iran (Persia) ; and the 
entire Sunni population has as tender a feeling for Persia as any 
living Shia can possibly have. Whether it be the Musalmans of 
Turkey or of Persia, both Sunnit and Siiat and all other followers 
of Islam, are equally interested in and own spiritual kinship with 
them, and that is why Indian Muslims are deeply affected by the 
Agreement, recently concluded between the British Government 
and Irau. The latter seems to have been the object of the former’s 
attentions, on account of her I Persia’s) being a neighbour of India, 
and those attentions have long been materialising in the form of a 
definite policy. Persia has been for years the object of English and 
Russian diplomacy, aiming at the extension or restriction of respec- 
tive “sphere of influence” and as a consequence of thi^ ^11 the 
hopes of a prosperous future, raised during the latest period of her 
evolutional struggle, were dashed to the ground. A severe blow 
was dealt to the hope of her economic development by causing the 
resignation of Mr. Shuster, her well-wisher ; her political freedom 
had been imperilled to the point of extinction by the Anglo-Russlan 
Agreement of '1909. However, the great European^ W«, whose 
painful aftermath is not over yet, resulted in the termination of the 
sud agreement, because Kerensky’s Government declared it un- 
conscionable and invalid. Had the Russian withdrawal been 
followed by the British withdnwal, Persia would have_ been _ ^ 
recipient of blessing. But now it appears that responsible British 
statesmen were awaiting the end of war, and no sooner any favourable 
reuslts made their appearance than they began to bestow attention 
upon Persia, finally securing the conclusion of the agreement 
underieview. „ . . 

We are now compelled to look upon Persia as the Egypt of 
Asia. We folly expect English capittlisU to construct railways aid 

n 
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rands for motor services. And we any be sore to see the Finance 
Dqiartment completely overhauled, the audactity of men given to 
speculation materially pruned, agriculture largely improved, oil 
fields worked by more capable men, biAit apprars that in regard 
to the factors on which depends the evolutional development of the 
Per^ people, Persian’s hands and feet are in danger of being 
bound. Persia may now cease to have any conception of political 
libe^, and despair of working the resources of the country or 
accomplishing any real economic development with the aid of the 
country’s capital. Henceforth Persia will be obliged to maintain a 
ver^ low standard of education, and will be so juxtaposed as to be ■ 
obuged to relieve her officials of much of the burden of their , 
re^nsibility, as a consequence of which their efficiency will be 
undermined, and she will be constrained to depend on some other 
Power for a supply of experts, and all these facts will contribute to 
the ffisappearance of her real freedom. 

The Anglo-Peretan Agreement. 

A proptt of the Anglo-Persian Agreement which is talked about in 
Europe and Asia to-day, I may give below the gist of some of the 
articles which throw light on the nature of this Agreement. 

By article i of Part i of the Agreement, (in so far as the parch- 
ment is concerned on which the agreement is indited) the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain "reiterates in the most categorical manner 
possible” the undertaking "to respect absolutely the independence 
and integrity of Persia,” and thereby'in' a way incur a responsibility ; 
and according to the second and the third articles it undertakes 
"to supply, at the cost of the Persian Government,” advisers and 
experts "for the several departments of the Persian Administration,” 
including, of course. Finance and Military Departments. These 
two articles vitally react on the first ; for if the Persian Government 
is committed to entrusting her Military and Finance to British 
advisers and specialists^ it is obvious that the agreement reaches 
down to the very root of Persia’s independence otherwise guaranteed 
in the first article. The third article further stipulates, on behalf of 
Britain, the supply of "officers, munitions and equipment of 
medero type at the cost of the Persian Government,” thereby reliev- 
ing Pmsia of much of the difficulty she mjght otherwise have encoun- 
tered. Then Persia was granted a loan Of ;^3, 000,000 from England 
on intereit at 7^ per annum, payable by instalments in 20 years, and 
by way (rfseeurtty of repayment she assigns to England the receipts of 
all the rayeautsi aad customs of various provinces ; England also assu- 
mes the n^eini^lQIty of GOK>perating with the Persian Government 
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in *^eocoiinging AiigIo>Per^ enterpriie” by means of *^ooi>itnictioa 
of nulways and other forms of transport,” thns enhancing the meani 
cS and faciUtating communication. Further, Sir Percy hai 
secured the relinquiriime^ by the Persian Government difaiiy cla!im 
she might otherwise have made to (le indemnified to the quunage 
'‘caused by British troops during their presence in Persito teiritoty” 
and, as a token of reciprocal return, the British Government has 
agr^ to claim no "cost to the maintenance of the said troops sent 
to Persia owing to Persia's want of power to defend her neutrality.”!! 

If Persia, in her anxiety to defend her neutrality, requested the 
British Government to send British troops, she certainly cannot 
fairly claim any indemnity for any damage caused by the troops, and 
not to burden her exchequer with the cost of the maintenance of 
these troops must necessarily be regarded as an act of obliging 
generosity, but if the presence of British troops in Persia was a 
strategic and ineluctable necessity dictated by foresight in regard to 
the defence of India on the one hand and the provision against the 
enemy descending by way of Persia on the advanced troops in 
Mesopotamia on the other, I fear the securing of the relinquishment 
of her claim by Persia can hardly be based on fairness. 

In fine, the complex problems connoted with Turkey’s present 
plight, and the virtual extinction of Persia’s freedom, are some of the 
most ihiitful and potent causes of the pr^nt unrest throughout the 
Muslim world, which, in my humble opinion does not derive susten- 
ance from sources of a temporary nature, because it lies down in the 
depth of faith, and its temporary abatement should not be treated as 
a sign of its complete sul»idence. It has, as we are all aware^ 
brought the Khilafat Committee into temporary existence to voice 
the true Moslem feelings and to secure the just treatment of Turk^ 
and the preservation of the integrity of Peraian independence. It is 
hoped that they will continue to respect the ethical duty imposed 
upon them as subjects of the Government, whim protection they 
enjoy, while banishing all hentancy and timidity, in giving feartess 
expression to their views— all within constitutional limits— during 
this crisis and after. May the Khilafat Committee succeed in 
achieving what they have come into existence for and may it not be 
found necessary to perpetuate or prolong their existence. 

Non Itoilidimtion In PoMe Oetobration* 

Gendemen, allow me here to say a few words reg^ing the 
abstention of the Muriims from the official Peace Celebrations. The 
Muslims of India along with other Indians would have wUUngly and 
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mthuriasticany participated in the celebration, whatever its form if 
cessation m the war concluded in favour , of the Allies baq 
^fought real p^e and tranquility in its train. But at a time when 
tte only surviving Muslim power appeved to be in imminent peri) 
of being absorbed and the Muslim Holy Places had been weaned 
from Muslim custody, their abstention from the celebration could 
hardly be viewed as unjustified. Their religion forbade any ' partici- 

S tion in such a rejoicing ; and whenever there is any conflict 
tween the command of their faith and the wishes of the oflScials 
tbeir first duty will lie to obey the former which no earthly consider 
ation can possibly override. 

Grateftilneas of the EOndiu and Mahatma Gandhi- 

In this respect we, Musalmans, are deeply grateful to the Hindus 
for sharing our sorrow with sincere willingness, and giving enthusi- 
astic expressions to their sympathetic feelings. The abstention of 
Hindus firom peace celebrations (which included the suspension of 
business for some time in the evening for 3 or 4 days, and co-operating 
withMusalmans in observing the directions issued l>y the .\nti-Peace- 
Celebrations Publicity. Board), out of regard, among other things, 
for Moslem sentiments, has made a deep impression on the 
Musalmans, and I trust the spirit which has achieved this result 
will continue to operate in the interest of preserving the impression 
created. At the same time I confidently trust that the Musalmans 
will, in future, willingly co-operate with their fellow countrymen in 
all matters which may be of special and exclusive interest to the 
latter. I cannot at this stage help mentioning the revered name of 
Mahatma Gandhi, an acknowl^ed leader of our country, whose 
active sympathy springing as it did from the depth of unalloyed 
sincerity and a correct conception of righteous action, has won him 
the grateful and reverential affection of all Musalmans of India. If 
thankfulness can be expressed in words, let roe in the name of the 
Indian Muslim community thank the Hindus and Mahatma Gandhi 
firom the bottom of my heart. 

Permit me, now,^ to say a word about the unfortunate Muslim 
and other internees, whose sufferings in exile have not known abate- 
ment in spite of the termination of the war. It SKms as if the ques- 
tion of the release of our P*twa (revered guide), Maulana Mahmud- 
ul-Hussan, and our brothers, Messrs. Muhammad Ali, Shaukat All 
and Matdana Abdul Kalam And, has ceased to engage the attention 
of the Government The MusaluMns after having dene what was 
poisibfo for tiiem to do^ and fiuled to secure the early release of 
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these devotees to the National cause, were hoping that after thh 
cessation of the war the Government would, at any early date, turn 
its attention to the question of releasing the intemess— a hope 
doomed to disappointment 1 however, this liatlessness of the 
Government continues it will be time for a systematic public move* 
ment to draw the attention of the Government to this question. It 
is, however, devoutly hoped that such a necessity will not arise, and 
the Government will be found ready to reconsider the question of 
their release, and terminate the painful period of their separation 
from us. 

Last Word. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I am sony to have occupied much 'of 
your ' valuable time, hut the singular gravity of the present crisis in 
the Muslim world, and the vital questions arising out of the Punjab 
situation compelled me to linger on the points dealt with in my 
address, even to the exclusion of some other important problems I 
sincerely thank you for the patient hearing you have accorded me, 
and crave your indulgence for ‘the omissions and shortcominM 
patent on the face of my humble although honest and sincere sul^ 
mission. 1 am awase that the exceptional nature of the events now 
happening in the Muslim world has M me to dwell at length on topics 
of exclusively Muslim interest, but I have done so advisedly and in 
the cenddeot hope that it cannot, at this time of day, lead any one to 
doubt the vivid consciousness of the Mussalmans of the solemn duty 
they owe to their Motherland. As children of the soil, they know 
and fervently desire to fulfill their duty to the country of which th^, 
m common with Hindus. Christians, Parsis and other communities 
are the proud inheritors. They have, I can assure all concerned, 
realised to the full the solemn call of the Motherland, and the sacred 
duty of ^triotisin. 1 am proud to declare that the time has come 
when the necessity for exhortii^ people to live up to the highest 
standards of patriotism is rapidly diminishing ; for the mysterious 
tide of human progress is pushing its sweep forward, and the 
humblest being is becoming conscious of how to live and die for 
higher ideals. For India the unseen future holds a magnificence 
and splendour compared with which the most glorious grandeur of 
her past will be but small. Let all hands of men as well as of 
women join to unveil that vision. 
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Prooeediiigs of the 12th Session. 

The Zpl9 Ses»on opened on Dec. 29 in the Bande Mataram 
-Hall, Amiitsar. Dr. Kitcblew, who had been elected Chairman 
of fhe Rec^tion Committee while suffering incarceration at the 
hands of Sir Michael 0 ‘Dowyer, the Licut.-Governor, and had 
sonce the Royal proclamation been released in time to be present, 
evdeed a wild enthusiasn. Before the proceedings began it was 
announced that Messrs. Mohamed Ali and Saukat Ali had been 
released and would be in Amritsar the next morning. The news 

received with acclamation. The proceedings commenced at 
z-30 ?. 11. Most of the prominent Congressmen were present : 
Pimdits Nehru and Malviya, Mrs. Besant, Messrs. Gandhi, 
Srinivasa Sastri, Bomanji, B. N. Satma, Gokaran MLsra, Bukshi 
Tek Qiand, Ramaswami Iyer, and others. Dr. Kitchlew delivered 
his welcome address and Moulti Sanaulla who .had been elected 
acting Chairman while Dr. Kitchlew was in prison then read his 
speech in Urdu. Hakim Ajmal Khan was then elected President 
and he delivered his address. Hie first three resolutions wen* 
then passed and the league then adjourned. 

Next day, Dec. 30, the League resumed its sitting and the 
Secretary, Mr. Syed Zahur Ahmed, read the annual report which 
wasjMUiM. 

The revised draft constitution of the League was then taken 
into consideration and slight changes introduced. The next two 
vor three resolutions were then passed and at that stage came 
Messn. Mohamad Ali and Saukat Ali. At mice the huge gather- 
ing stood t^n their feet and greeted their beloved leaders now 
retoroed after hm^ years of cruel internment with a rever- 
ben^^lg duim of joy. For the time resolutions were dropped 
a^.l^e neat Ali Brothers were pressed to speak. They then 
addrnsed &<e meeting and the aumence was moved to tears. 

Tlie |t4|l|pie dien adjourned and met agaiinext day to 
toe rdAidi^lg resolutions. After the usual thanksgivings the 
senkms to a dose. 
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StenbiliMit 

The iollowiiig resolu^m adopted at the Amritoy 
Ses^ of the AU India Mu^ teafpoe igig : 

z. The All India Muslim League tenders its homage to die 
person and Thrme of His Majesty the King Emperor and asranm 
him die steadiest and omtinued loyalty of the 
community of Iijoia. 

2. That this meeting of AU-India Muslim League places on 
record its sense of deep loss which the Community has 

by ^e sad and untimely death of the late Sheik Mobrnmn ad Ilmar, 
Ito-at-Law of Amritsar, and Secretar\' Anjuman Taraqqi Talini 
Mussalman, Amritsar. / 

3. This meeting of the All-India Muslim League enresses 
its sense of deep grief at the sad and untimely demise of £e late 
Nawab Syed Mohammad of Madras. 

4. This session of the All-India Muslim League while thanking 
the (^vemor of Bombay for announcing in Council strict neutrality 
of the Government in rdigious matters and for issuing a pubfic 
warning to die effect, strongly urges the necessity of a sifting enqnizy 
by H. £. the Gkivemor into the complaints of improper conduct 
of certain Sindh officials in connection with the Khilafat question. 

5. That in view of a strong desire of the Muslim community 
to have definite provisions for the protection of its interest, dm 
League urges upon Government that the following safe-gunds 
be adopted in the forthcoming Reforms— (a) The Mussdmans 
should be adequately represented in the public services of the 
country; (ft) ‘ne Masqalmans should have representation in the 
administration in the same proportion as the representation ac- 
corded to the Mussalmans on the Legislative Council in the province 
concerned; (c) The Urdu language and Persian charwter 
should maintained in courts and public offices in those provii^ 
where they are in vogue and Urdu should be employed as the medium 
of primary education in the ^oresaid provinces ; ^ (i) That the 
Mussalmans diould be afforded facilities, protection and hdp 
in the observance and performance of their reUgious rites and cere- 
monies and usages without any restriction. 

. The AJI>India Moslem League resolves that the All-India 
Coffgress Committee be aticed to appoint a Committee at an early 
date to confer with the ^mmittee of the Council of the League in 
^^tder to arrive at an understanding on questions arising out of 
Ae Reforms Act, zqzo, and the demand for comjdete self-govern- 
ment. ■ ^ 
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6. Dr. Ansari next moved a resdation expresdng tiie League's 
bpinion that vrith a view to reciprocate the good feelings shown 
towards Mussalmans by their Hindu brethren and to strengthen 
the growing unity between them and the Mussalmans of India, 
theMussalinims should on the occcsion of Bidcr*Id festival substitute 
as far as possible the sacrifice of other animals in place of cows. 

The Royal PBOCLAilATioK. 

7. The following resdution was then put from the chair : The 
All-India Muslim League represen^g ei|^ty mfilion Muslim 
subjects of His Imperial Majesty King George V., the Emperor 
of India, expresses its sense of gratitude for the spirit in which 
the Royal Proclamation had been addressed to tlie princes and 
people of India on the occasion of giving the Royal as.sent to the 
Government of India Act, 1919. The League trusts that the rights 
of the Indian people to direct their owro affairs and safeguard their 
interests, without which the progress of the country cannot be 
consummated, will be secured ere long under His Majesty's loving 
sympathy, and earnestly joins in His Majesty's prayer that India 
may grow to the fulness of political freedom in the near future. 
Further the League feels confident that the Royal act of clemency 
in granting general amnesty to political prisoners and detenus 
would go far to remove the bitterness existing between the people 
and those responsible for government of the country, and lastly 
the League assure His Imperial Majesty of cordial and hearty 
wdorane which the people pi India would accord to His Royal 
Higjbness the Prince of Wales during his virit to this country 
in tfe coming winter. 

Punjab Disturbances. 

The H«i. Mr. Syed Raza Ali next moved the following reso- 
^ Intion which was carried 

8. In view of the fact that the enquiry in the Punjab distur- 
bances is yet pending, this meeting of the All-India Moslem League 
refrains expr^ng its opinion in the matter at this stage but 
cuinot help drawing the serious attentim of the British Parliament 
to the blocking disclosures made by General Dyer in his evidence 
before ^ Hunter Cmnmittee in the hope that Parliament will 
tidee early ftops to see that justtice ana’’Biitish reputation iot 
Mtaess mfim vindicated. 
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Impeachment of Dyer and O’Dwyer. 

9. The Hon. Maulvi Abul Kasim then moved : — 

^i) ‘Diis meeting of the All-India Muslim League is of opinion: 
that in view of the admissions made by General Dyer in his state- 
ment before the Hunter Committee, he is not fit to remain in com- 
mand and should be immediately relieved of his duty as a pr^mi- 
nary to legd proceedings being taken against him. 

(a) This meeting of the All-India Muslim League is of opinion 
that the entire policy of Sir Micha:! O’Dowyer is under enquiry 
and in view also of the fact that he approved of General Dyer’s 
cold-blooded and calculated massacre in the Jallianwala Bac^, 
he should be relieved of his connection with the Army Commission 
as a preliminary to legal proceedings being taken against him. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Viceroy’s Recall. 

ro, Mr. Mumtaz Husain moved This meeting of the All- 
India Muslim League is of opinion that H. E. Lord Chelmsford has 
forfeited the coi^dence of all sections of the Indian p(^ulatir>r> 
and he should immediately be recalled from India. 

The speaker said that the passing of the resolution was highly 
essential for the future welfare of the country. Lord Chelmsford’k 
regime had been particularly noted for its reactionary attempts 
to suppress Indian aspirations. To give effect to the Reform 
Scheme the head of the Government ought to have more liberal- 
ideals and it was doubtful whether Lord Chelmsford would really 
put Indians on the way to self-government. The indifference 
shown by His Excellency’s Goverrunent to respect public opinion 
expressed by public leaders as a protest against the Rowlatt Act 
had shaken their faith in his Government. It was nothing but the 
floating of public opinion. 

General Amnesty. 

The following resolutions were then moved one after another 
and carried : — 

II. " In view of the fact that full effect has not yet bcen given 
to the general amnesty danse of the gradous proclamation of 
His Majesty the King Emperor and that persons in the Punjab, 
tried by Martial Law commissimiers, summary courts, area officers- 
and tribunals constita^ under the Defence of India Act, and dete* 
nnesand deportees have not been released, this meeting of tiie 
AU-India Mosle m League expresses the earnest hope and trusts 
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ihRt the hdlest effect will immediately be given to' the letter and 
spirit of ffie Royal command." 

. Devotion to Khalifa. 

12. " Tliismeetingof the All-India Moslon League shares with 
the entire Modem world the wide belief that His Imperial Ottimian 
Majesty, Sultan Wahceduddiu. is the recognised Khalifa of blam 
and places on record its deep-seated and unshakealde devotion 
to the sacred person of His Imperial Majesty as a successor of the 
Prophet and the head of Idam." 

Dismemberment of Turkey. 

13. " This meeting of the .\11-India Moslem League expresses 
its deep disappointment at the disregard diown by the British 
Government to the repeated representation made by Indian Mussal- 
mans through their representatives in England and India regarding 
tihe question of Khilafat,.holy places and Jazirat-ul-.\rab and feels 
constrained to express that no settlement contemplating the 
dismemberment of Turkey would ever satisfy Indian Musawans 
but keep them in a state of perpetual dissatisfaction and discoihtent, 
for the grave consequences of which they sh(Jl not be responsible. 
Under the circumstances the Mussalmans would be fully justified 
to carry on all pebble methods of constitutional agitation open 
to them including 'a boycott of the British army if it is likely to 
be used outside India for Imperial or anti-Islamic purposes." 

Sympathy With Egyptlan Nationausts. 

14. " The .Ul-India Moslem League expresses its deep sym- 
pathy with the political aspirations of Ac nationalists of Egypt to 
get the principle of self-determination apjdied to Aeir coun^' in 
accorcUmce. wi A the terms of Ac Peace Conference and is grieved 
at Ae methods adopted to thwart their ambitions.” 

IX.ADEQUACY OF REFORMS. 

15. " While fully appreciating Ae labours of the Right Hon. 
Edwin Samud Monta^, ^retary of State for InAa, in connection 

'^wiA Ae Government of India Act of 19x9, the AU-InAa Moslm 
Lm^gue deeply regrets that full responsible government for whiA 
Tndia is fit has b^n wiAheld both in Ae provinces and in Ae 
Centtol Goveriunent and that the jninciide of self-determination 
has iiot bea applied to her in accordance wiA her demands. 
It, Aietefine, conaders Ae Reforms inadequate and onsatisfactory 
aitd trusts; Aat ^rliament will estafaUA full ra^onsible govern' 
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inent of India at the earliest opportunity. In the meantime 
the League calls upon Indiana to demonstrate their capacity for 
complete self-government by availing themselves of such oppor- 
tunity as is now offered to thenr in reforms recently enacted 
that League recognises to be a difinite step towards the goal of 
full responsible government.*' 

Liberty of Thought .vnd Expression. 

i6. '* This meeting of the All-India Moslem League |daces on 
record its deep-seated belief that the new era ushered in by the 
gracious Royal Proclamation can not bear fruit unless and until 
full liberty of thought and expression is granted to the peoide of 
India, and the various restrictions placed on that liberty by the 
manner ip which the Press Act has been and is bcin^ administered 
and tire various other obstacles placed upon Indian journalism 
in general and Muslim journals in particular arc inuuediately 
removed.” 

* Separate Representation. 

zy. ” That the All-India Moslem League voicing the Moslem 
public opinion adheres to the principle of separate representation 
for the Muslim community and strongly urges upon tte Govenunent 
the inunediate necessity of appl 3 dng the said principle to local 
b^es in provinces where it has not yet been applied.” 

Repeal of Repressive Acts. 

z8. "Thatthismeetingcf the All-India Moslem League urges 
on the attention of the Government the imperative necessity of 
repealing the Press Act, the Defence of India Act and the Rowlatt 
Act.” 



ill India Khilafat Coafeninee. 

Amritsar, Jan. 1920. 

The second session of the All*India Khilafat Conference 
opened on the 31st December 1919 in the Congress Pandal at 
Amritsar. 

Maulvi Shaukat Ali, the great Muslim internee who was 
released only on the 30th December presided. Mahatma Gandhi, 
Swami Shanulhanand, Matilana Abdul Bari Sahib, Mrs. Besant, 
Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Moliamed Ali, Dr. Ansari, Haziq-ulmulk 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, Maulvi Zafarali Khan, Mr. Jinnah, Mr. 
Saiyed Hussain, Dr. Kitchlew and Pandit Rambhuj Dutt Chow- 
dhuiy and others were present. The proceedings began with a 
recitation from the holy Quran. 

The following rosolutlons won panod. 

Resolution i. — ^This meeting of the All-India Khilafat 
Conference held at Amritsar expresses on behalf of the Indian 
Mussalmans its profound devotion to the Commander of the Faith- 
ful, the successor to the holy prophet of the Islam ; may peace 
and blessing of God be upon. him, the servant of the holy places, 
the Sultan of Turkey; may his temporal and spiritual power 
last for ever, and hopes that his Imperial Majesty will deign to 
accept the expression of their faith and allowance : This con- 
ference further requests its president to cable the message of the 
Ind^ Mussalmans to His Imperial Majesty. 

The resolution was moved by Seth Ahmed Haji Siddiq Khatri 
supported by Moulana Mohamed Kakhir of Allahabad. 

Resolution No. 2.— -Resolved that in accordance with the 
decisions of the All-India Khilafat Conference held at Delhi two 
rqtresentative deputations of the Mussalmans ^ould proceed to 
England and America before 15th January or at the latest by the 
end of January and that H. E. the Viceroy be requested as earn 
as possible to tocord permission to the deputation and to forward 
to His Majesty the King Emperor and his Ministers by cablegidin 
^ request that the deputations be received by them and also to 
intimte Aeir departure. , 

Hie resolution was moved by Mr. Saiyed Hussain and supportea 
ty Dr. Saifoddin Kitchlew. 
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’Ke^olution No. 3*~^RcsoIve(l that a deputation consisting 
ol the following Muslim repr^ntatives of India should immediately 
wait upon H. E. the Viceory in order to obtain his permission for the 
deputations to proceed to England and America and that the presi- 
dent of the conference be requested to ascertain the date that will 
suit His Excellency’s convenience for receiving the deputation ; 
Seth Chotani Sahib, Sir Fazulbhoy Carimbhoy, Mirza Ali, Mohamed 
Khan, Haziqul-mulk H. M. Ajmal Khan, Dr. M. A. Ansari, Mr. 
Mohamc'd Ali, Mr. Shaukat .\li, Mr. Mumtaz Hussain, Hon’ble 
^yed Raza Ali, Mr. Saiyod Hussain, Maulana Abdul Bari Sahib, 
Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah, Dr. Saifiiddin Kitchlu, Agha Safdar Sahib, 
and Maulana Hasrat Mohani. 

Resolution No. 4.~Resolved that a representative Mu^im 
deputation be sent to Constantinople so that tendering on behalf 
of the Indian Mussalmans it may express humble devotion and 
sentiments of Islamic brotherhood before the Commander of the 
Faithful, the successor of the holy prophet, the Sultan of Turkey ; 
it also resolves that arrangements be made for sending this depu- 
tation CO far as possible along with other deputations procei'ding 
to England and America. 

The resolution was moved by Maulvi Hazharuddin, Editor, 
Dastoor ” and supported by Mauivi Mohamed Akram. 

Resolution No 5.- This meeting of the All-India Khilafat 
Conference held at Amritsar expresses its exti erne sorrow and regret 
that the demands of the Indian Mussalmans regarding the Khilafat 
Jaziratul Arab holy places and the preservation of the status 
quoanti bclum of the Ottoman Empire have not yet been accedixl 
to and that on the contrary utterances of the ministers of the 
British Crown from time to time ^ve rise to strong suspicions 
that the representatives of the British Government do not desin^ 
that these demands should be acceded to, this conference therefore 
deems it absolutely essential to declare that the Indian Mussalmaqs 
still stand firmly by those demands which the law of the Islam 
made it incumbent upon them to formulate and express, and the 
Conference desire to declare in the eJearest possible manner that 
if the British Government will accept terms in the peace conference 
as may be inconsistent with the requirements of our faith, in that 
case our attitude will be governed by the obligations vigonmdy 
imposed upon us by our faith, and for this the Britim 
Government alone will be responsible. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Mohamed .\li and supported 
Mr. Zafar Ali Khan. 
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liiSOLunoN No. 6.— Resolved tiiat a Khilafat fund be unmc* 
jSaildy (^ed and the Central Khilafat Committee of India> 
Bombay, be. instructed to make the necessary arrangements for the 
collection of at least a sum of ten lacs of rupees from every part 
of India ; it also requests the Indian Mussalmans in general and the 
Khilafat committees in particular to render every possible assist- 
mice to the central Khikfat committee in this connection. 

' lixc resolution was moved by Mr. Mumtaz Hussain and sup- 
ported by Maulana Hasrat Mohani. 

Resolution No, 7. — ^This Conference is of opinion that the 
attempt made by some of the Government officials in Sind a gains t 
this objects of the All-India Khilafat conference held at Hoihi 
ic^ for special attention of the Bombay Government ; this confer- 
lence therefore trusts that such officials will not only ^ warned 
loir future bfU will be awarded power punishment to prevent the 
recurrence of such proceedings. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Abdul Majid, editor “ Al- 
Amin," Hyderabad, Sind and supported by Ha&s Atmullah of 
Amritsar. 

Resolution No. 8.— That the constitution framed by the 
Centrd Khilafat Committee of India, Bombay, be print^ and 
cuiculated among the various district and provincial Khilafat 
committees of India and their opinions be invited thereon and 
that a ses.son of the All-India Khilafat conference be held as 
soon as posable at Bombay at which the draft constitution may be 
discussed and approved from the chair. 

riteulana Shaukat Ali sent the following telegram to H. E. the 

Tnoeriiy. 

" ^ preadent of the .Amritsar session of the All-India Khilafe^ * 
jt^anlaemre I have been directs to request H. E. the Viceroy to be 
1 to receive a small deputation conasting of the i«^Hing 

n^pip^iriiltarive Mussalnmhs of India to lay bdtore bim the views 
liMj^rdigKms sentiments d the Mussa^ in coimection with 
^etniiEi^qae^tiok I trust E. will be pleased to receive such 
n dj^ikrioaaqd that ah ^ly date in Janhaiy may suit H. £.’s 
cbhreliitiBMi The names 6f this incmbera of the deputation will 
, be fotwarded when desired for His Excellency’s aj^val. 



The Sikh leape. 

Amritsar, December 27. 

A new Sikh League was inaugurated last year which opened its 
session on 27th Dec. 1919 in tiie Bande Mataram Hall. Inere was 
a large attendance of delegates and a number of ladies were present. 
The Hon. &udar Gajan Singh presided. Almost all the leading 
Sikhs were present. The proceedings opened with a pra)^. Mr. 
S^m taing h , proposing the formal election of the President, said 
that though they were few, yet the assembly was fully represen- 
tative. The new Sikh League was a triumph of the principle of 
democracy over the principle of favouritism followed in the past. 
They were passing through bitter circumstances and entering a new 
era promu^ated by the Royal Proclamation. He hoped that 
the rature would justify the action they were taking and he had n» 
doubt that their President would lead the Sikh community alraig 
the path of democracy. 

Sardar Naryansingh, pleader of Gujranwala, supporting the 
motion said that the tree of Self Government was planted on the 
high^t summit of the Himalayas. The Sikhs in the past had 
thought that the fruits of the tree would come to them without 
any exertions. The Hindus and the Muslims were far ahead of 
them on that road. The road was slippery and they ouaht to 
march cautiously. The British Parliament had^ declared that 
they had only to show their rights to get fte fruits of that tree. 
They had assembled therefore to claim their rights. 

Saidar GajjananA, in the course of his Presidential Addrm 
said that their responsibility was great. The wrld was unto 
reomstruction and a new era for India has been inaugunM 
by the announcement of 20th August and ^ratified by .the Joint 
Committee’s Report. He eirolained in detail the sahent featurm 
of the Reform ^eme mentioning how the Gove^ent wtod 
be btought gradually under popular control. The Ro3ml Procla- 
mation issued the ouer day would be looked upon as aj^ My * 
Cluurta of tiw^- The President next touched upon to 
icndered by to Flinjab from time to time, particulany 1^ to 
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Sikhs, and quoted from official statements the number of the Indian 
Army famished by the Sikh community. The inauguration of 
the Reform Scheme was due, he thought', mostly to the services 
'0( the Indian Army's doin|^ during the war. They were grateful 
to the Government for giving them special representation, but 
he made bold to say that it was inadequate. The Congress and the 
Muslim League divided among themselves the representation in 
the Councils, but ignored the claims of the Sikhs. He urged that 
onc<third of the elected and nominated scats should be set apart 
.foif the Sikhsandone member out of three in the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council should be given to the Sikhs. He next touched 
on the question of the Land Settlement and said it was not looked 
upon as fair. Touching on the question of education he said the 
Government should come forward in gi^'ing an additional grant 
to the 'Sikh community. As regards the Canal Profits the Gov- 
ernment should not bi' entitled to more than five per cent. In 
his opinion the new regulations under the Arms Act were now 
tightened than loscned and Indians should he tmsted more and 
more, but the new rules did not indicate this. It was a matter of 
surprise that the Punjab should not be treated in the same way 
as the other provinces in the matter of e.vemption in the possession 
of non-firing aims. The next subjects touched by the President 
were King's Commission, the management of the Golden Temple, 
the inadequacy of Government appointments given to the Sikhs, 
•specially in the case of the higher appointments, and the handling 
•of the emigrants. In conclusion he prayed for the success of the 
League and the maintenance of unity among the small community. 

After the conclusion of the Presidential Address the League 
passed a few esolutions. 



CoDfmnce of Edr^n ChudKini 
of Cooimorce. 

Calcutta, January 8tli, 1920. 

Immediately after the Royal Proclamation giving to India 
a new Charter of Constitutional Reforms, the European Capitalists 
of the country, from Calcutta to Bombay and from LaihoK to 
Ceylon, made a huge effort to combine ostensively to save their 
own interests but really to ovenudielm the nationalistic aspirations 
of the people to stand against the Imperialistic exploitation of 
the Motherland in the interests of foreigners. A Conference of 
all the European Chambers of Commerce from all over India and 
Ceylon was called in Calcutta and the Viceroy who was then on a 
visit to the place was invited to open it. The Hon. Mr. Crum, the 
president of the Bengal Chamber was the diief organiser. Tbs 
first Conference of a like nature was held so long am as in 1905 
when Sir Edward Law, the then Finance Member of the Govern* 
ment of India, opened it. 

The Conference was then intended to be held annually but 
since then a combination like this had not been found possible. 
The Viceroy, as was natural for a man of his frame of mind, extended' 
a cordial hand of welcome to the union of European Chambers 
in India. The following is the— 

Viceroy's Opening Addreen 

"Gentlemen, I am very glad to have this opportunity of attending 
the first meeting of your new Association of Chambers of Conunerce, 
and to Congratulate, you on the spirit of co-operation adiich has 
brought your Association into being and to wiu you a long fisefnl 
career. I am quite sure that periodical meetings to discuss flie 
numoDus commercial problems which will alwa^ confront yoa, 
will be found of great value to yourselves ; and, in those mattexs 
in iriiich your (Acuities arise out of Government regulations 
iuoonuneioial a&iis, or vduch infringe on la^ Questions of Gov- 
emnant pdiqr, it will always 'be greatly to theaovaiitage of Go^ 
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ipiiuneBt to have yonr united ootmsds before them, for as you 
jnust be aware, it has hequently happened that, in obtaining 
die viem of the various Ghambers ,we have had the most divergent 
opiniras {uesented to os. Perhaps in a number of matters I am 
unduly optimistic in hoping for united counsels ; but at any rate, 
where ^nicms differi a free discusrion will, I am sure, often lead 
to a reasonable and practicable solutiim. Now you will not, I am 
s^, erqiect me to address you in 80 ^ detail on the numerous 
problems which -you many wish to raise with Government. I 
only want to tpuch very briefly on some of the wider questions 
involved decisions of general policy. 

After War Trade. 

First, I will take the question which, I feel, is in the minds o! 
Vou, namdy, t^e after the war. The war has made great changes 
m the course of Indian trade, and my Government fm that, after 
the awful uiflimival of this world-wide war, some special measures 
an necessary to hdp our merchants and our numufactnrers to 
adapt themselves to the new conditions. We are not going to 
allow ourselves to drift back to the position in which we were 
before the war. We are not going to wow our enemies forthwith 
to return to this country and resume business, as if no war had 
oocm^. We propose, as yon will all have been informed from a 
press communique which has recently been issued, altogether to ex- 
aude the Gmmans from India for a period of years. We want the 
Germans as our customers, for I do not suppose that anyone will 
aerioirilyso^tthat we are to do no trade withGermany--apoticy 
ofcntti^ moat nose to spite our face— but we are not pt^red 
at the present time to allow the Germans to handle Indian true in 
^ country. Many of you, I know, would go further and would 
prevent aU aliens ftm en(p4^ in trade (d any kind in this country, 
exoqit under license. I thhik that it will dear the air if I say 
at once ftmt this ft no part of the pdiQr of my Government lam 
not gdlng now to dis^ the question of existing Trtoties with 
^IbNwign oouifties, but even it were practical pwtics, which I 
db. iobt i^t, to insirt on afl foceigpDets being pceiued to trade, 
ft woittnieut if it meant anything at all, ti^t Bcenaes wodlid be 
ghuatod Ja one case and rnused.in another, . A jMfoy of tins 
rise tojinevitaide d^glP"^ difficnltito to endlem 
dliiiiifaiiiM oqnnftEations, and to lerione danger df iretid^ 
li MM that any attempt to 

laMltogltm in toe kng iun he eiiiiist our test interests 
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It <m a foondatkm of restrictioiis tint tiie trade of 

India built up, and it is not throat restrictions tint it sriH 

•omtinne to devdop. The wdi^ of our trade in future, as 
in the past, rest on the initiative and eneigy. of our 
and our manufacturers,-!-their adaptability to new oonditidos, 
tiieir readiness to seize new opportunities and to develop faesb 
nurkets. It will not rest on the elimination of competition by. 
means of Governmmt action. Those who have gone before 
yon have built up a magnificent structure. It lies with you; 
and I have full trust in your powers, to enlarge it. 

There is mie subject, however, which I trust you wUl allow me, 
thou^ a layman in these matters, to mention to yon. It has been 
brou^t home to me that one of the gravest defects in our comiretce 
is our Mure to study the machinery necessary to put our go^ 
on tire mariret. We may produce or import the best goods in the 
worid, but unless we study how to market them, inferior goods 
produced by our rivals in trade will get the market. This defect, 
1 remember, was pointed out to me by the British Trade Commie* 
doner in Canada in 1914. He said that British goods, when once 
they got on to the market, maintained their position owing to 
their superiority, but as often as not they failed to get on to the 
market because the necessary machinery had not been studied 
or created. And here in India is not the same thing true ? Take 
the little instance of matches. I have bou^t and continue to 
buy admirable matches from Rangoon but I never see them on the 
market and we know how everywhere quite inferior imported 
mati^es hold possesdon of the field. We cannot be content with 
idying on the intrinsic merit of our goods alone. We must fook 
to the marketing machinery and in view of the hoped*for devdop* 
ment of Indian Industries we should assuredly study this aspect 
of the question very carefully. 

Beatriottona on AUmie. 

Though my Government then. -are generally opposed to a 
policy of restrictions on aliens, wq feel that;it is necesd^ to retain 
some (ri the restrictioiis with regard to ioertain mmends such as 
coalandoiL It will be necessary for our own lafotyai^ .the saft^ 
of tireEnpire tiiat we ^ould retain a hold ovtf piinerals of estentitt 
importance, but we shall' endeavour to reduce these tea* 
trictians as far as.is ocmpatible with ^ intereitoof India and the 
£Bunre at large* % 

In cownection with the alien problem generally I 
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to mention briefly a matter which, I onderstand, will fosm part 
of your deliberations. I refer to the movement in favour of a 
Registration of Business Names Act on the lines of the En^sh 
Statute. Sudi an Act if api>lied to India, would, I take it, not 
merely be designed to enable infonnation to be obtained as to the 

names of &e aliens trading in this county, but would cover a 
s^der ground and facilitate obtaining readily information as to Ae 
iw names of the members of any Arm trading under an assumed 
title. A measure of this kind might, I think, well make for a 
general improvement in omunercial morality, especially in a countiy 
such, as India where high sounding titles attract perhaps more 
. attention than they deserve. But I must remind you that the 
question is an exceedingly thorny one. It is one on whidi com- 
merdal opinion in the United Kingdom was sharply divided for 
many years, and it was only the stress of war and the necessity 
for obtaining a knowledge about alien traders in the country 
which eventually enabled a sufficient unanimity of opinion to be 
obtained for the passing of the English Act. In a matter of this 
kind, a reasonable amount of unanimity in commercid opinion, 
both European and Indian, seems to me an essential preliminary 
to legislation. Meanwhile, provincial legislation is in fact con- 
tempteted in Burma, which, of course, is in the position of being 
■more or less isolated from the rest of India and where the practical 
difficulties of the question, especially those whidi arise froni the 
Hindu joint family, are not so acute. 

Tariff Question. 

I suppose that, when the subject of post bellum trade' policy 
is discussed, many people’s mlnde will turn naturally to questions 
of tariff. Our Incuan tariff has, as you all well know, always 
been framed on a revenue basis. It has beCn, in theory at any 
rate, a tariff of uniform duties for mvenue purposes only, and we 
have traditionally accepted a policy of free trade. No doubt it 
^is possible to find exceptions to this broad statmnent in some of the 
items of our tariff, and it is cmtainly true that at least ohe recent 
addition to our tariff has been frailly basdl mi grounds of pr^ 
tection. But while this is so, we must not shut our eyes to what is 
going on around us, and I would specially direct your attention 
to expictakms of ottadoa in die Press and elsewhere, not only 
^ oonntr^, but in the United Kingdom. The fact is that pre- 
ooDoeived opipons have been somewhat shaken by the events 
(Of ffis pait iie. a days we are not pmpated to 
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aocq>t the do(±riaes of oar youth as something sacnsanct, inviolaUe, 

and c^Ue of no exceptions whatsoever. 

Imperial'Proflnwiioo. 

Take for instance, the la^e question of Imi^al Preference. 
The prindide of preferential duties within the Empire has hi^n 
accepted already in many of the Dominions and has recently 
been inaugurated in the tariff of the United Kingdmn. Would 
it, broadly speal^, be to the advantage or the disadvantage 
of India to adopt it as part of our settled policy ? I am not here 
going to attempt to answer the question or to pre-judge it in any 
way. It may be said that it has been pre-judged already by the 
rebate on the export duty on hides. With this I do not agree ; 
there were special reasons in that case and those reasons were 
frankly statM in the Legislative Council last SeptemW In 
fact, I may say that it is not the Government of India's intention 
to adopt a policy of preference as a general policy, without full 
discusaon and lull sui^rt from enlightened public (qnnion. But 
let the public be enligntened on the subject, and let no one express 
a priori ideas without a close examination of the statistics imd of 
the conditions of the trade concerned. I should like to see the 
subject freely cdscussed, and I believe that you, gentlemen, could 
do a good deal to clarify ideas on the subject by a careful analysis 
of the effect of preferential duties on the trades in which 3^00 are 
severally iirterested. To the best of my recollection we invited 
you to do this some two or three years ago, but the replies we re- 
ceived did not reveal the careful examination of the statistics in 
respect of such Cerent commodity which alone could give us the 
basis of sound dedsion. What we want to do is to weig^ the ad- 
vantages and the disadvantages, and strike the balance Ixtween the 
two. I am far from miiumising the extreme difficulty and com- 
{dexity of ^e subject ; but a careful study of it from the point of 
view of each of our principle trades ought to rmult in some tangible 
conclusion which wiD enable us to decide which way our iiiteiests 
iUe. Of course it Is our interests, that is to say, toe intermts of 
India, whidi we have first to look to, but it would te unwise to 
take a whdlly parodual pmnt of view, and in devdojaiig the tariff 
pcdicy of toe niture, we oug^t to be able to evolve some system 
whim udll 'te to the advantage not of ourselves alone, but uso of 
toe Empire of which we are a part. For instance, I know that there 
has been some ffifference of ojnnion as to the value to the tm trade 
<on toe p aff er e a c e lecehfly mtrodqoed in the United Kingdom. 
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<Hie woold naiuraUy be indined to say ^im /Sicw tiiat a 
given b:jr the United Kingdom or by other parts cd tiSe &npiie 
to certain articles produce in this ooantty in whidh vm compete 
iHtb otoer countries, most have some advantage to tis, bat we can 
hardly eiq)ect assistance if we give nothtog in retain. 

Labour Problaitt. 

I see that the question of labonr is <m your agenda for dis> 
cnssion, and it is, I think, dear that considerable dianges in tins 
fidd lie before us.in the near future. Labour in Inda 1^ hitherto 
been almost entirely onoiganised and without leaden. Labour 
in India has hitherto been cheap, but it has also been as a whole 
greatly lacking in effidency, with the result that the cost of pro* 
ductioh in Inua has not been able, in spite of the.cbeapness of 
hbom, to compare favourably with the cost of production in Europe 
or to the United States of America. If we are to hold our own 
in competition with the nations of the world we must have increased 
effidency and with this end in view those of you who are laige 
em^yen of labour will , I hope, take eveiy step in your power 
to imi»ove the condition of ue labour you employ, especially 
with regard to housing. Some of you, 1 know, have already done 
much in this direction and realize to the full that improved condi* 
tkms of labour are as much to your peisonal interest as to the 
interest of the countiy at large. 

You all know that an International Labour Convention has 
just been ritting in Wadiington, and we were adied to send there 
a single representative of the em^doyers of India and a single 
representative of the woikeis. This limited representation made 
onr didce extremely embanassing, but I am sure you will agree 
with me in toinkiim that the employers of India were well repre- 
sented 1^ Mr. A. R. Murray, whose great expmience and sound 
judgment must have proved most vuuable to his colleagues at 
the ponfmence. We had great difficulty also in selecting a npr^ 
sentirtive of the worken . Unions are practically non-existent in 
bffia, and'labour js at uesent almost entirely unoimuiised. In 
'^toese dreumstances we oiose Mr. Josbi, amemberof w Servants 
India Sodety, who; though not a worieman himself, has ddmted 
an naadfish life to the fnrtheiaiito of the interests of the workmen, 
and I fod sue that our dioice will have justified itsdf at the 

Bnilwagn. 

Lsalf^ down yonr JBst of an^acts for d i s en s a i o n 1 see that 
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there are several relating to railways. We realize, as fully as 
you, the vitd ne(^ty for railway development in India, and we 
have set aside an unprecedented sum to be spent on railways 
during the current financial year, but, as you are aware, there is 
much leeway to be made upon our existing lines in Ae way of 
general maintenwce and in the provision of new rolUng stock. 
Deficiencies in this respect will be made good as quickly as possible, 
and, as supplies arrive, no time will be lost in bringing them into 
operation. Moreover, we have found ourselves in a position to 
make a start with new construction, though on a very moderate 
scale, but I confidently look forward to considerable progress 
being made in this direction in the very near future. Recent 
experiences have shown that the State's borrowing powm are 
greater than could have been contemplated only a few years ago^ 
but even with the increased amounts thus made available, we 
have thought it well to make proposals to the Secretary of State 
that the enquiry into railway matters of which notice has alrrady 
been given, and which will be instituted in the course of the present 
year, should embrace an examination of means by which further 
funds can be economically raised for the development of India 
by means of new railways. India needs all the railways die can 
get. It is impossible at the present time, and it will probably be 
so for some time to come, for India to build the railways she requires 
out of budget allotments or the proceeds of direct borrowii^. 
Does not this point to the probability that private enterprise 
will have to be invited to enter upon the field ? Thfe is a problem 
to which you might devote your serious consideration. 

Rioe Control. 

The last specific question I shall touch on is that of Rice ControL 
The recent conununique of the Government ol India has no doubt 
attracted your attention. The question of rice control in Burma 
presents special problems. In 1919, India absorbed the greater 
part of the surplus available for export and we directed mndi 
of the balance to countries baying a large Indian popi^tion. 
The Govenunent of India considered that the interests of these 
consumers outwei^ed the rfaims of the Burma producer to make 
abnormal profits, and the control price was aj^hed to all expo^ 
yriwther in India or abroad. In the present year the sitna^ 
is different , as India’s requirements are likdy to be much snuto, 
^ the greater part of flie surplos will go to formgn cou ntries. 
It is still neoessaiy fmrus to keepdown internal pnees'in themteresm 
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of our oonsnmeis, uiiile at the same time it seems dearly desirable 
to obtain from our foreign customers a fair maihet price for the 
, rice that we sell them. It is concdvable that these two objects 
* mif^t be obtained simply by the limitation of exports but if such 
a limitation proved ^ective in keeping down internal prices, 
the exporters would pocket the large difFerence between these’ 
and world prices, and would thus reap the whole of the profits 
whidi would otherwise be distributed between the cultivators, 

' the dealers, the millers, the shippers and the various other interests 
concerned in the trade. 

The Government of India have felt it incumbent on them to 
devise a method of intercepting a considerable share of thest' 
profits for the benefit of the general community. The scheme 
of the control in 1920, the details which have recently been made 
public, has thus been formulated with the threefold object of, 
firstly, preventing an undue rise in internal prices; secondly, 
obtaining a fair price for our exports, and thirdly, securing to the 
general community a share in the profits of the trade which would 
otherwise be concentrated in the hands of a comparatively small 
dass. As the buUc of those profits will be taken from the Burma 
producer, it has been decided to make over the net proceeds, 
subject to a limit of a crore of rupees, to the local Government 
for expenditure for the benefit of the cultivator. Should the profits 
exceed this figure, their allocation will be a matter for future 
consideration. Measure of , this kind is bound to conflict with 
scHUg. established interest, and the Rice Commissioner will be 
au^biised to modify it in detail to meet hard cases, but I hope 
that it will be recognised to be equitable in its broad principle!;, 
and that all concerned ^vill co-dperate to make it successful in 
adueving the three objects which I have explained. 


Indnatriea. 

I turn now to the question of Industries and you will appreciate 
the difficulty I have in expressing anything but what are common 
places on ^s subject. It is obvious that, in consequence of their 
dffierent geographical situations, the Chambers of Commerce in 
India most necessarily differ greatly in their attitude to the ap- 
parently opposed interests of local industries and external trade. 
Superficially regarded, the interest of these two indigenous iodns- 
tries on the one hand and seaborne cmnmerce on the o^er, se^ 
ifi be opposed and emnpetitive ; and in specific lines this is lite^}' 
true, wt many members of the Chamber who ate actively 
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gaged almost solely in external trade, have wisely recognized that 
their interests in the long run will be imimved, not diminiBh^ by 
healthy developmtmt of indigenous industries, and I appier^te 
very much the sympathy and foresight which have been shown 
by the old established commercial houses regarding our 
efforts to stimulate in this country the manufacture of those articles 
which have hitherto been obtained only by importation from 
abroad. 

One of the past Presidents of the Bengal Chamber ,Sir Francis 
Stewart, generously devoted much valuable time to the detailed 
work of the Industrial Commission ; and in every province, maritime 
as well as inland, the Commission was given frankly and freely 
information and advice. 

The attitude of the Chambers was wise as well as generous ; 
the development of local industries will naturally diminish the 
demands for certain imports ; the configuration of external trade 
may thus become modified and may necessitate a corresponding 
and often inconvenient modifications of the activities of many 
commercial firms ; but the development of internal industries 
must necessarily be followed by greater purchasing power and 
corresponding increase in the total value of imports. TTie importing 
firms may, therefore, I think, confidently look forward to enhanced 
trade as thp result of the greater purchasing power of the community. 

.Apart from these purely economic considerations, there are 
strong national reasons for extending the field of indigenous manu- 
factures. During the war we realized the military advantage 
of the few local industries previously established here, especially 
the textile industries of cotton, jute and wool, the indigenous 
manufacture of cement, the tanning of hides and the smelting 
of steel. But we felt also most acutely the absence of many other 
essential industries ; and it is our duty to see that the dangers 
due to such deficiencies are reduced, if not completely eliminated 
in future. 

Tlie industries which assisted so conspicuously in contributing 
to the output of war material were, however, the result of unaided 
private enterprise. The Government only stimulated them by the 
flow of Government orders. .As you know, however, we have 
now decided to organize a special department of the Central Gov- 
ernment and corresponding department in the provinces, to under- 
take that part of the work which camiot fairly be left to any indi- 
vidual firm, especially the research work on raw materials, staple 
and accessory, on which indigenous industries are based. It 
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be the budness of the new departments also to advise other 
draartments reg^ing the subsidiary conditions essential for 
industiial development, the focilities fur internal transport, fte 
education of technical workers, the treatment of labour, and even, 
as may seem wise in the interests of the country as a whole, the 
fiscal conditions of trade. 

In developing the activities of the new departments your 
oo-operation and criticism will always be necessary to ensure a 
healthy well. balanced growth ; to recognize in time the boundary 
between wholesome encouragement and enervating assistance; 
to balance the relative national claims of external trade and local 
manufiicture. In these matters your criticisms will be necessary' 
and wdcome ,* and judging ||||y the way in which you have received 
the new pdicy as well aj^Jihe critical, not necessarily adversely 
critical, spirit always sho^ in your reviews of official activitin 
Govenunent can safely rely on the Chambers of Commerce for 
assistance. 

It is imposdble to enumerate the many ways in which your 
members individually and the Chambers as bodies assisted the war 
activities of Government departments, but your meeting at Calcutta 
reminds me especially of the valuable services rendered by tlie 
lo^ Jute Mills Association. Through the voluntary co-operation 
of Mr. Murray, to whom I have already alluded in another connec- 
tion, with Colonel Wilson, tlie Controller of Jute Manufactures, 
articles to the value of several crores of rupees were furnished 
to the AUies for direct war use and the essential functions of tran- 
sporting foodstuffs. So far as our information goes, not a complaint 
was ever made regarding punctimlity, quality or promptness of 
despatch whilst the distribution of orders among the mills resulted 
in effecting most substantial economies. 

There are other subjects on which I should have liked to addres.<i 
you, as for instance. Aviation and the Indian Defence Force, sind 
I woidd have done so if I had been in a position to state any thing 
definite with regard to them. But consultations are still proceeding 
<m these matters, as many of you know, and I am most anxious 
that we should not, as a Government, put forward any concrete 
propwals until we have taken counsel with all the various interests 
oonoetned, and are in a position to put forward something 
an agr^ solution. Time spent in consultation is never time 

^ther. Currency is a question about which you would have 
liked ale to infoim you, but here again I am not yet in a positio 
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to make any announcement beyond this, that we expect the Report 
in the middle of this month, and that arrangements are bdng 
made for its publication as soon as possible after receipt. 

^ I have now finished. I have put before you my views on 
various questions which are engaging your attention. This is not 
a time, when so much is in the melting pot, to deal in hazardous 
prophecy, wd I am sure that you, as business men, wo^ be the 
last to desire that, but my object in attending your minting aull 
have been achieved if I have convinced you that I and my 
take a real interest in your Association ; that we shall watch its 
enlargement with S3mipathy ; that we wish to take you into our 
ftdl confidence, and that we look forward to your co-operation 
with us in the future. 

The Viceroy^ thanked. 

Mr. J. F. Simpson of the Madias Chamber after thanking 
his Excellency for his sympathetic address in opening the conference 
made a reference to the isolation of his Excellency at Simla and 
at Delhi from the views of the Chambers of Commerce. Although 
he was surrounded by the best brains India contained, he was 
deprived of that warm personal contact with a great body of his 
fellow countrymen. He did not know whether the brains of the 
representative of commerce whom his Excellency met there were 
equal to the brains of those whom his Excellency met at Delhi or 
or Simla and he hoped that the attendance at that conference 
which included such a large body would assure his Excellency 
as to how intimate and warm their sympathy was. He did not 
think it would be out of place for him if he, on behalf of the chambers 
represented there, were to make a word of reference to the attacks 
made on his Excellency, the Viceroy,atthe IndianNationalCongreM 
at Amritsar. (Applause.) He did not pretend that his Excelleny’s 
policy had commended itself to all of them but when the com- 
merdal community fought they fought fairly. They did not hit 
below the belt. There had helm a great deal of that at the last 
In dian National Congress and he was sure that every Britisher, 
apart altogether from the ordinary feelings of loyalty, would 
Juways rally round the Governor of the province or the Viceroy 
They wanted his Excellency to feel that if they were subjwted 
to things like that then the Governor or the Viceroy would have 
a much warmer fee lin g inthier hearts and in their lives (Applause). 



The EnropeaB issodalioi 

Annual Meeting -Galcntta. 

The Annual Meeting of the European Association was held at 
the Dalhousie Institute, Calcutta, on 5th January, 1920 with 
Mr. George Morgan, President of the Association, in the Chair. 
In the course of his address Mr. Morgan said : — 

The Punjab disorders. 

I could say a great deal about this, but as it is now the subject 
of Enquiry by the Hunter Committee, and therefore suhjudice, 
1 will only mention that the Government of India invited me to 
serve on the Committee, but principally for reasons of health, 
I had to reluctantly decline. The Hon’ble Mr. T. Smith, who is 
Chairman of our Cawnpore Brandi, accepted and he is doing 
excellent work on the ^mmittee. When the Report comes out 
it will be carefully examined by your new Coundl and any action 
which may be considered necessary will no doubt be taken. As 
you are all aware, I visited Simla in the end of April and the result 
of my visit was sent in pamphlet form to each Member. I rather 
favour the opinion held in some quarters that this Committee of 
Enquiry should now be dissolved in view of what the King’s Pru- 
damation said with regard to the release of Political Offenders, 
and which has already been acted upon. 

In this connection I should like to add, and I am sure you will 
all agree with me, that the references made on the public platforms 
and in the Indian Press about the Viceroy, General Dyer and 
Colonel Frank Johnson, are nothing short of scandalous. 

The Enquiry is not yet finished. Indians shou.d preserve 
some decency and wait for the Report before giving vent to their 
feelings. 

The Reform Bill. 

This Bill has been passed by both Houses of Parliament, 
has received the King’s Assent, and is now the Law of the Land, 
passed, i>emmber, by our own people. It would be hypocrisy 
<m my part to say that I favoured the Bill entirely as it stands. 
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Honestly I do not. In many resi>ects I think it is a dangodns 
experiment but, as it is one to which we are now jpommittM, we 
must see that it is given a fair trial. The new Ministers most 
not be nursed too much by those who have already had experience 
in the art of Governing. The New Ministers most be made to 
feel their responsibility and they must stand or fall by their work, 
so that when the Commission is appointed 10 years hence to examine 
the result of the Bill, the members of that Commission may be 
able to judge fairly how the scheme has worked, especially with 
regard to Dyarchy, a hitherto untried system of goveraiag. Ai 
no one, either out here or at Home, has been able to convince 
the Joint Committee that there was any other way of meeting &e 
requirements of the announcement of 2oth Augu^ X917, Dyarchy 
has been accepted, and we will now have to see whether it is a 
workable proposition in practice, or not. 

Mr. Montagu's Methods. 

.\s regards the methods adopted to secure the passage of the 
Bill 1 am sure that most of us consider they savoured too mu^ 
of business politics. The preparation seems to have begun with 
Mr. Lionel Curtis’ letter to Mr. B. N. Basu dated 6th April 19x7. 
In that letter Mr. Curtis outlined a scheme which was more or less 
what the Bill now represents, and he smd ” If I advocate an Im- 
perial declaration that self-government is the goal of Indian Policy 
it is merely a preface to taking some immediate steps for travel- 
ling in that direction.” We know that on the 20tb August of 
that same year, a declaration was made and on that declaration 
everything was based. Lord Selbome, the Chairman of the Joint 
Committee, said that the work of that Committee was not to make 
a Bill, but only to see that theBill before them coincided with that 
famous declaration. Mr. Montagu was determined to get the Bill 
passed as quickly as possible and everything was arrang^ to 
that end. Adverse criticism was not tolerated, but everylhing in 
favour of the Bill was given wide publicity. We did our best 
throu gh our Secretary, Mr. Welby, to publish our views at Home 
and Mr. Welby gave evidence before the Joint Committee on our 
behalf. He was subjected to very severe cross examination by 
Lord Sinha and Mr. Montagu but was not shaken in his 
evidence. We have done everything we could to enlighten Ac 
British public as to the true conditions prevailing in India. 
The difficulty of interesting the British Public in Indian Affairs 
is set forth in the Secretary’s note in the Annual Report. We 
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M do no more so for as the actual Bill is oonoenied, hut, as 
mere are Rules and Regulations yet to be made under the BiU, 
we Shan havd^te watch very carefuUv that nothing objectionable 
creeps in under these Rules and Regulations. PetsonaUy I 
show have liked to have seen the sraeme confined to the 
Provinces in the first instance and this was the view held by 
the Association and put forward in our statement on the BiU. 

Some CsmciSMS. 

Consider^, that in the opiniop of most thinking men the Re- 
form BUI is in the nature of an Ifixperiment (Lord Curzon says 
the boldest experiment in the history of the British Empire ") 
it seems to me that it would have been wiser to have left the Vice- 
roy's Executive Council and the Imperial Legislative Council 
untouched, until the New Provindal llinisters and Councils had 
proved themselves. I do not consider the compartmental working 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council an ideal system, far from it, 
but the inclusion of three Indian Membm wiU not help 
matters. Unless that Executive Council meets regularly as a 
i^binet, and exdianges views freely face to face on dl subjects, 
I cannot see what p^cular benefit self-government is going to 
get ^ two more Indian members oh that Council. 

The composition of the Council of State as put forward by the 
Montagu-Chdmsford Report has not been favoured by the Joint 
Committee and I am not surprised, for it seemed to me an insult 
to any ordinary intelligence. But the change made by the Joint 
Committee, although more in keeping with the general idea, may 
be the cause of infinite trouble in the future. The only saf^[uard 
now is &e " Veto," to be exercised by the 'l^ceroy and the Gov- 
ernors. Frankly I do not envy them fteir task. It will be a very 
great burden for them to bear. In my opinion too great a burden, 
and one which may deter the best men from accepting posts in 
India. The Legisfotive Councils will probably only pleased 
when the Viceroy and the Governors do nof exercise the " Veto," 
^ when t^ sAomm have done so. 

The Civil Services. 

Now udth r^ard to the Gvil Service. Everyone is appealing 
to the Civil Service to live up to their higjh traditions by doing 
tWr leird best to make the new order a success. It will be com- 
pamtivdy easy for those members, uhose service has only a year 
<or JtwD in jnn* to do this, but what about the young men just 
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beginn^ tfa^ career and Iraw about new members. I ^ide 
the podtion will be a very difficult one for them* Apart altog%er 
from the work of the Service, there is one mattif which I.th^ 
will make it very difficult to secure good men from Home, and that 
is the social aspect. To an3robe who knows the mofiusil tUs 
presents a difficiut problem and I certainly would not care to join 
a service which would probably doom me to live the best years 
of my life bereft of the society of my own fellow countrymen. 
Eorop(»ms and Indians have not the same social customs. It is 
very difficult for a Europe and an Indian to meet socially in 
the same way as a European, or an Indian, can meet one of thdr 
own race : I hope I shall not be misunderstood. By “ socially *' 
I do not mean a dinner at a dub or a garden party, I mean tl^e 
real home social life which we all know and which at preseiU-is 
impossible between Europeans and Indians, generally. That jhne 
wUl change this, is more than possible but many Indian customs 
will have to undergo complete revolution before it is possible. 

The European Position. 

To turn to our position under the Reform Bill. In my opinion 
this Association has a very great future before it. Communal 
representation has been secured and it is up to us to see that we 
get the best men to rqiresent our community. Our representatives 

have to take a great part in the new Councils and will have to 
be prepared on all subjects. In order to enable our mmbers 
to be in a position to take part in debates and to hold their own 
in all matters which arise, I expect the Central Office of this Asso- 
ciation to be in a pr^tion to prepare briefs for our representatives 
on any subject. It is too much to expect our business men to be 
able to work up subjects in detail, and we have no leisured class 
in In^ who can devote their time to political life, as at Home. 
Therefore I want to see this wOTk done for them by the Secreta^ 
of the Association, under the advice and guidance of the Council. 
It must be done, otherwise we are faced with the only other alter- 
native namely, paid representatives. Do not think that you 
can ignore Politics. Politics influence our everyday life and we 
must study them. The man who wants to fi^t all reform, will be 
of no use to his community, nor is the man who sa}^ the day of the 
European in India is over, and then folds his hands and takes 
no further interest. I say we have nearly as much iiiterest in 
India as the Indians themselves, and we mean to be as luge a 
ffictor in the influencing of the Governing of India in the future 
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•s have been in the pest, bat with this nuuked difference ; 
odienes the pasLfactor was official, the future factor will be non* 
official. 


A WOKD TO THE MODERATES. 

I am {^ad to see that the Indian Moderate Party is asserting 
itself* and that is all for good. If that pa^ ffiows backbone and 
sets itself to work for the real good of India it will deserve, and it 

get, our support. But no party wludi makes politics a game, 
and only wishes to gain power for its own ends, can enect any 
apathy from the non-official European community. Sir B. C. 
Mitter in Ids speech at the Moderate Congress on 30th December 
said that he hoped we would co-operate with Indians in Mouldering 
the new responsibilities and thus ensure the success of the New 
Act. As I said before, we are ready to give the Reforms a fair 
trial and, if the party to which Sir B. C. Mitter belongs, really 
mwtm to stand up against the Extremist Section of Politicians 
and work for the good Government of India, I feel confident our, 
oommonity will co-operate. But we insist on being recognised 
as bdongii^ to India and not as mere foreign exphnters and birds 
of passage. 

What is the best for India. 

With reference to what Mr. l^ontagu said about rousing the 
masses in India out of th^ paMetic contoitment in order to 
confer upcm them the inestoable boon of exercising the Vote, 
I wotdd draw your attention to the remarks made by the President 
of the other Cmgtess, Pandit Motilal Nehru, in the address. This 
is what he said “ We do not wish to make of India a cheap and 
slavish imitation of the west. We have so far sought to UberaHse 
our government on the western model. Whether mat null satisfy 
us in the future, I caimot say. But let us bear in mind that western 
democracy has not proved a panacea for all ills ; it has not yet 
sdved the problems which surround us.” One of the points 
raMed in our statonent was that it rauld not be taken for granted 
that Reform on the liim of the Bill was the Reform best suited 
to India, and it looks as if the President of the Congress was himself 
now doubtful on that pmnt.” 
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Indian Constitutional Reforms 

For the Original Reports and Papers issued on this matter in 
1917-19, see the Register for 1919, Part III. The following pages 
give only the summary of the Govt, of India Despatches and of 
Reports of the Committees issued in 1919. 

Historieal Survey. 

20 Aug. 1917— Declaration of Policy by His Majesty’s Govt, in 
Parliament through the Secretary of State, Mr. Monta^. 

Sept. 1917— Mr. Montagu’s Visit to India to confer with Viceroy 
and local bodies on Indian Reforms. 

Oct. Dec’ 17 — His reception of numerous deputations represent* 
ing public bodies and conference with local Govts. 

8 July tgi8— The famous Montagu-Chelmsford Report issued. . 

.March 1919 — ^Lord Southborough’s Report on Franchise issued. 

5 March 1919 — Govt, of India ^rst Despatch on Reforms to the 
Sec. of State. 

Apri! 1919 — Report of the Feetham Committee on Functions 
issued. 

16 April 1919— Govt of India 4th Despatch to the Sec. of State. 

16 April 1919— The famous Minute of Dissent of Sir Sankara 
Nair issued. 

23 April 1919— Govt, of India 5th Despatch to Sec. of State. 

3u May 1919— Indian Reforms Bill ^blished by Parliament 
along with Sec. of State’s memorandum— (See. Part II)— First 
Reading of the Govt of India Bill 1919 in Parliament 

5 June 1919— Second Reading of the Govt, of India Bill in 
Parliament— Mr. Montagu’s long speech and long and animated 
debate (See for full debate Part II pp. 140-234) 

14 July 1919— Crew Committee Report on Home AdmmistraUoa 
of Indian affairs published ( see Part II, pp. 113-140 ) 

16 July 1919— Parliamenteiy Joint Committee on Indian Reform 
Bill held first sitting— Sir James Meston gives eWdence on behalf of 
Govt of India 

31 Nov. 1919— Report of the Joint Committee with the Govt of 
TntUa BOl 1919 as amened 1 ^ them published. ( see Part II ) 

3 » 
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3 Dec. i9i9-«Govt of India Bill 1919 went to House of Com- 
nupis in Committee ( see Part 11 ) 

5. Dec. 1919—Thie Bill passed 3rd Reading in H. of C. 

II. Dec. 1919— Tho Bill placed before H. of Lords by LordSinha. 

IS „ „ — 2nd Reading of the Bill in House of Lords passed 

' 18 „ „ >-3rd;Reading in H. of L. passed. 

35 II » '"It reives Royal assent and becomes Law 

>5 t> *1 — His Majesty's Message to India. 


ist Despatch of the Govt, of India 

Oo Coostitntioiial Reforms 
Simla, 5th March 1919. 

This despatch opens with a description of the reception accorded 
to the Montford Report in India, dealing in turn with the views of 
India’s non-official Europeans, officials and local Gkivemments. Dif- 
ferent types of Government are then considered. It says pointedly that 
no type of unified Government which would comply with the an- 
nouncement of August so, 1917, is practicable under present circum- 
stances, though all local Governments except two declared for a 
unified system and a ma]ority of the Heads of Provinces who met at 
Delhi in January 1919 embodied their proposals in a joint minute. 
These proposals are considered at length and after stating reasons 
for rejecting them. The Government of India declare themselves 
definitely in favour of a dual s}'stem, modified in certain respects. 

The main features of the Provincial Executive proposed in 
the Montford Report are accepted, by the Govt., save that it is 
suggested that there should be no members without portfolios and 
that in cases where a Governor lacks Indian experience the council 
should include two official members. The Government of India 
understand that for the present Heads of Provinces other than the 
presidencies will be drawn from the services ( I.C.S. ) and they would 
provide by statute for the appointment of one official and one 
mdian member of council. Ministers should be appointed from- 
the elected members of, and from the outset should amenable 
to, the provincial legislature. Their number and pay should be 
fixed by the .Governor in consultation with the prospective ministers 
and placed on the transfmed estinudes. 
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Thqp take care to provide that the maiii rights and dotles of 
the Public SarviCM in In^a should be reduced to statntoiy 
tnrin, and snWit proposals for the necessaijr law, Qassificatihn 
of the services into Indian, provincial, and subordinate divisions 
is kept np though the cUef criterion now is to be the appointing 
authority. Option of serving under ministers and proj^ionate 
(icnsions are not recommended, bnt the task of protecting the 
services is laid definitely npon the Governor: in eitieme cases 
oflficers should be entitled to apply for proportionate' pensions. 
Officers having duties in both reserved and transferred departments 
should, for purposes of posting, promotion and decipiine, be under 
the control of that part of the Government which is concerned 
with the budget head from which their pay is met There ifitould 
be Provision in the Bill for the establishment of a Public Services 
I'ommission. 

The Plnundnl Propoe^ made by the Government of India 
invdve two important variations from the M-C Report Scheme. 
In the first place, it is proposed to aim at a more equitable 
division among the provinces of the burden of Imperial mance. 
V^ile the proposal in the Report are accepted as a basis for the 
initial provincial contributions to the Central Government, they 
propose that a committee on Financial Relations be appointed to fix a 
fairer scale of contributions for the future and to advise how it can 
be reached. In the second place, the M-C Report proposal whereby 
the revenues of the Provincial Governments will be treated as a 
whole and the amount to be allotted to each half of the Government 
will be decided yearly at budget time after consultation between the 
executive council and ministers is rejected. It is held that this system 
(i) renders impossible the regulation of overdrafts on balances, 
taxation and borrowing, (2) gives to each half of Government an 
indefensible power of interference with the other half, (3) will be 
productive of unnecessary friction, and (4) offer no incentive to 
either half to develop its own resources. Instead the system 
of separate purse is proposed, under which each half of the 
Government will be given a fixed share of the provincial balanMs, the 
receipts from its own heads of revenue and a share of the estimated 
normal surplus, and adjustments to provide for needs of either part 
of the Government will be made by the grant either of a fraction of 
some head of revenue or of a growng allotment in cash. The first 
division of resources would be temporary and thereafter the division 
would be adjnsted periodically. Each half of the Government would 
be given sepanrtc poweys pf tiWition and borrowing, .ril proposals of 
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thi8^natllre being first laid before the whole Government The bndget 
wonld however be a single one prepared bjr the Finance Department 
and wonld be discussed in the legislative Conncil bat not voted upon 

it Resolntions wonld have effect as recommendations on]7,as now, 
bnt if carried against a minister he wonld have to consider whether 
they involve a vote of want of confidence. There would be a 
single Finance Department witb a Joint Secretary to guard the 
interests of transferred subjects, and the I^^ture would be asked 
to appoint a committee on public accounts to advise on all sur- 
charges and disallowances of the auditor and all serious departures 
from budget prowsions. 

The LoKfalntlve amuiganonta pnqrosed in the M. C Report 
are generally supported. The composition of the grand committee is 
reserved for further consideration and India Govt, recommend that there 
should be no right of appeal against the Governor’s decision in the 
matter of certincatioiL The proposals in the M-C Report regarding 
the Governor's powers of assent, dissolution, etc., are approved. It 
is aliio proposed that the Governor should have power to reserve 
certain acts for the assent of the Governor Gsneral. Govt do not 
think it necessary to establish an Upper House. They agree that 
the Governor should be the President of the legislative council 
with power to nominate a Vice-President For rules of business 
they propose that fnndamental rules, affecing the powers of the 
Afferent elements of the constitution, should be distinguished from 
standing orders of council to be framed by the local Governments 
and alterable by the council with the sanction of the Governor. 
The right of asking supplementary questions should be extended 
to aU members, and official members should have freedom of speech 
end vote on any side on all subjects except where Government 
tlunks it necessary to give them instmetions to the contrary. The 
M-C Report proposals regarding the effect of resdntions are 
accepted, as are also, subject to certain conditions, those regarding 
standing committees and council under-secretaries. 

The Govt India propose that Rylea oi Biuinen should ,be 
framed to regulate the disposal of cases in transferred subjects. The 
circumstanoes in which the Governor will be entitled to intervene, in 
trau^erred subjects should be defined in the instrument of inst^ 
tlons to the Governor whidt should be a published document If a 
minister finds himself unable to acquiesce in the action proposed 
by tihe Governor! the latter should te empowered to call on lum 
to resign, and, if he is unable to find anothm minister immediately, 
to tdm over dm oontrd of the departments concerned himself. 
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If the Governor is unable within six months to find a minister, 
he shonld move the Secretarr of State to re-trtfiefer the portfolio 
to the Governor in Conncil. 

When differences arise as to the disposal of a case affecting 
a reserved and a transferred department, tne Gowmor should be 
able to intervene xmd, if he thinks fit, submit the case for conside^ 
ation to other members and ministers than those concerned, but 
the final decision should remain with the department to which 
the case properly lielongs. When it is doubtful to which department 
a case belong, the decision shonld lie with the Governor. Orders 
of the two parts of the Government should be distinguished so 
as to make it clear from which side they emanate. Each half of 
the Government must refain from opposition to the other half, 
but aiiould not be expected to give active support to a policy 
which they have not endorsed. 

They approve, the proposal to have periodic Statutory 
Commlaalona to enquire into the working of the Scheme Hot 
object to intermediate changes l^forc the appointment of the first 
commission. 

The Govt, of India also approve that two Indian Membera 
should be on the GexHimor-Gencral’s executive council, also the 
abolition of the statutory restriction on the numl)er of members 01 
the council ; but recommend that the appointment of two officials, 
one lawyer, and two Indians, should lie secured by statute. 
Recommendations in regard to the constitution and powers of the 
Assembly and the Council of State are reserved pending the consi- 
deratitm of the franchise committee’s proposals. The President 
of the Assembly should be an official nominated iiv the Governor- 
General, that poivers of assent, reservation and disallowance to all 
acts of the Indian legislature should remain as at present, that the 
existing powers of making regulations and ordinance should l>e 
maintained, that the Governor-General should have power to return 
a Bill for reconsideration and to dissolve either tlic .Assembly 01 
the Council of State, and that in the matter of resolutions, ([U'^stion-. 
roles of business, etc , the Indian legislature shonld be on the 
same footing as provincial councils. The establishment of a Pri vy 
Council is approved but the proposals to ap|ioinl standing commit- 
tees and conncil under-secretaries for the Indian logi>laiur,‘ are 
declared to be premature. 

Regarding the relaxation of -the Control of the Secretary of 
State and Parliament and the transfer of the Secretary of 
State’s salary to the Home Estimates, the Govt, of India are fuih 
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in aocoid with the M>C praptMals and the proposal to institute a 
committee of Parliament on Indian i^rs is welcomed and the 
sngi^tion is made that the committee should imdnde members of 
both Kmises. O|»nion on the recognition of the India Office is 
reserved pending the report of tlm- India Office comntfttee. 

MINIITB BY TUB VIC 6 R 0 Y. 

ThefsWeeriwgiiianin hi HhBnoil^^ the Vkarsp, dafesd Mardis 
if9 ^'Ufiiii^tn tto- 

I teel it ' right to aj^nd' a minute to this despatch, not of 
dissent but by way of personal explanation. 

In tpiO my Government fmwarded a despatch to the Secretary 
of State framing an announcement of policy and the first steps 
to be taimn in pnrsnance of the policy enunciated. Hie despatch 
was snl^ted to criticism-«<riticism which 1 accept assoond— 
t|pt it fililed to fix the enluged Counciis with resptmibility. A 
mm increase in numbers it was said did not train Indians in self* 
government. It did not advance the object unless the Councils 
were m ^e same time fixed with some definite powers and with real 
responsiUlity tot their actions. 

lii is to my mind evident that such criticism was the genesis of 
form die annoihicement of policy made by the .Secretary of State 
otalml^ of Majesty’s Government on^ August eodi. That 
ammMigcement had three outstanding features. Firsti the progressive 
Nildsation of responsible government is given the keynote and 
ni^«ctimoC Briti(rit policy in India : secon^^ substantial steps are 
toh M taken m once in this, <fiiuotion :ao^ ihirdly this policy is to 
be caia^OBt by stages. I think I shall not be stating die basic 
pHie^l& oC t^pojiitiy unfaM^^^^ whenl sum it up as the gradual 
of respomubility to. itiidians. 

Secmfaty id^ifitate was. deputed by His Majes^’s Government 
tp piWMe^ whole question- with myself and 

embodied in the 
Government 
of reference 

dm Of sody and t confidendy aasert that in 

die pin(qipla.-m hmw miMB we hue not swerved from the terms of 
^ ieiMlsphs^ The prbgnsaive realisation of ra^ioosible 
of our proposes : aubatantial steps to be 

have provided 

orntdiiiMiF of^ peiiodfe oornmiii&m 
anwMnoed fry sncoeasive stagus. 
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We beee not overlooked the very gnve end reel AflSealdei which 
lie in the peth of the pdicy proposed. They ere set out et length 
throughout the Report, but espeeielly in the Chepter entitled the 
‘the Conditions of the Problem’ end in my perusel of the criticisms 
of the Report I heve seen no diiSculties steted which we heve not 
ourselves empesised. As regerds the proposels themsdves no 
criticism which hes been directed i^nst them is more severe then 
onr own stetement of the esse in peregreph 3^4 of our.Rqmrt. 

we heve seid elresdy beceuse it ( the Report ) contemplates 
transition arrugements, it is open to the criticism which can elwnys 
be effectively directed against all such plans. Hybrid executives, 
liuiin responsibQity, assemblies partly elected end partly nominate^ 
divisions of functions, reservations, general or particular, are devices 
that can have no permanent abiding place. They bear on thme 
faces their transitional character ; and they can be worked only if % 
is clearly recognised that is their justification and their purpose. 
They cannot be so devised as to be logical They must be charged 
with potentialities of frictimi. Hope of avoiding mischief lies in 
facing the fimt that they are tempora^ expedients for training 
purposes, and in providing that the goal is not merely kept in sight, 
but made attainable, not by agitation but by the operation of machi> 
nery inherent in the scheme itself.” 

MMUilng of RMponsiUlity— I have quoted this passage to 
show that the Secretai^ of State and I did not shut our eyes to the 
very grave difficulties attendant on our scheme. But to what are 
these difficulties due ? They are not due to any perverse ingenuity on 
the part of the Secretary of State and myself in the framing of our 
proposals. They are inherent in the principle underlying the 
announcement to which we were bidden to give effect, v»., the 
gradual transfer of responsibility to Indians, And I wish here to 
endeavour to define what I mean by responsibility. There has 
been much discussion as to what is meant by responsibility to con- 
stituents, responsibility to legislative councils and the like, and I 
cannot but think that there hu been much talk and writing on this 
subject which is beside the mark, and perhaps our Report is cqiully 
guilty with others in this respect What are we aiming at in our jwlicy ? 
Surely this, that the decision of certain matters— >1 will not discuss 
what matters-^shall rest with Indians : that in these matters it will 
be for them to say '^Yes” or “No” and that our scheme shall [wovidb 
as far as possible, for everybody knowing that the decision m 
any particuUr matter is their decision, that the “Yes’* or “No” is 
their “Yes" or “No.” This definition of the responsibility to be 
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attained b)’ Indians is one to which, 1 believe, most people will 
ubscribo, and 1 believe it to be the responsibility at which HU 
Majesty's Government were aiming when they made their declaration 
of policy. 

It is one thing however to enunciate a principle : it is another 
thing to translate the principle into practice. The Secretary of 
State and I have had the task imposed upon us of translating the 
jwinciple of the gradual transfer of respon.sibility to Indians into 
practice. We e.\ptored every road, we followed up every path which 
seemed to lead to the goal we had in view, but we always came back 
to this, that if responsible Government is to lie progressively realised 
through the gradual transfer of responsibility .ts defined above, the 
only method by which this can be attained is one which involves 
the division of the functions of Government between two diflerent 
tC-ts of authorities, a method which has been compendiously styled 
“dyarchy.” 

Objections to Unitary Syatem— 'In a unitary government, 
^hort of unitary responsible government, you cannot fi.\ responsiiiility 
upon Indians. Vou can associate Indians with the Government, 
i'Ut you cannot fix them with responsibility in the sense that anyone 
..'an see at a glance that the decision in any particular case is their 
decision. ^Iorcover in a unitary government there is no room for 
ll'.t gradual tr.tnsfer of responsibility. There is only one step frunv 
.rresponsibility into the rulUes[)onsihility which resiJonsiWe govern- 
ment cinnotes. By the dyarchic method, however, you can insure 
full responsibility in certain subjects with machinery to extend that 
responsil)ility to other subjects as occasion [rermits. The division 
of subjects between t!ie olficial portion of the Government aiyd the 
Indian portion of the Government insures that each portion is fixed 
with responsibility for ns actions in the sphere allotted to it. Such 
a division is full of difficulties as critics of our scheme have nut failed 
to point out. but they are the price which we must, be prepared to 
pay, if we are to translate the principle underlying the announce 
inent of August into practice, and make the transfer gradual. 

Provincial GoYts Seheme 

I think I may bring out in greater relief the broad difTerence 
between the schemes of unitary government and dyarchy, if I 
analyse the scheme propounded by the five Heads of Local Govern 
ments which is forwarded with the despatch. I welcome the scheme 
because it is possible from a comparison between it and the scheme 
of the Report to appreciate the issue between a unitary and a 
dyarchijB jjovetment. 
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In paragraph 3 of the minute it is said "While the annonncement 
of His Slajesty’s Government in Parliament rightly placed the 
assraation of Indians with the Government in the foreground of the 
policy, the idea of association has been overshadowed and obscured 
by the idea of responsibility." 

His Majesty’s Government are the sole judges of what was meant 
by the announcement of August soth. I have at the beginning of 
this minute discussed what I believe to be the genesis of the 
announcement of August soth and what 1 regard as its main features 
and its underlying principle. 

If I am wrong as to these, the foundation of the arguments in 
the preceding pages disappears, but I will examine the scheme of 
the' Heads of Local Governments on the assumption that lam correct 

Local Qoverntnenu’ Propoaala— The main features of their 
scheme may be said to be— 

(1) A Council of equal numbers of officials and non-officials, 
the latter selected from elected members. 

(t) No division of subjects. 

(3) Legislative Council to be as in the joint Report 

(4) The Governor to have powers to overrule his Executive 
Council under section 50 of Government of India Act, 1915. 

(5) Legislation to be as in joint Repo^, Grand Committee to 
exist, but the (^vernor to have a free hand in the selection of mem- 
bers nominated for it and Governor to have powers of certification 
in the terms of section 50 mendoned above. 

(6) Budget to be voted by the Legislative Council, but Govero> 
or to have power to restore any item in terms of section 50. 

It can, I think, be seen at once that the pith of the scheme lies' 
in the constitution of the Executive and in the non-divirion of sub- 
jects. The other features are either those of the joint Report or 
modifications of it. Can it be said that in the Unitary ExMutive 
as proposed it will be possible to fix the Indian portion of the Exe- 
cutive inth responsibility in the sense in which 1 have used it in this 
minute, viz., that it will be for them to say "Yes” or "No” in 
certain matters and that everybody will know that the /Yes” or 
" No" is their " Yes "or “ No, ” Their position trill not be different 
from that eqjoyed ^ Indian Members of Executive Couneilsat Ae 
pmsnnt moment, under which the predominance of the British 
elenmnl always, shield the Indian Member from any direct respoiisi- 
hlHty in tespM of actions of the Government He cu always point 
to the majority against him as responuble for the action takas. 
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Again, on the assumption that “the gradual transfer of responsi- 
bility" is the basic principle of the announcement, I believe that 
under the scheme of the Heads of Local Governments, there can 
only be one step from a position ofirresponsibility to one of full 
responsibility. Under this scheme advance can only be by an 
increase of numbers of Indian in the Executive Council and granted 
that the initial numbers of British and Indians are two and two, an 
increase of one to the Indians places them in full control. Let me 
quote from the ’ minute of dissent of Lord Ronaldshay and Sir 
^ward Gait to the scheme under discussion, ‘‘ It is true that if 
the scheme of the joint Report be adopted, there will be continued 
agitation for an increase in the number of transterred subjects. But 
under the alternative scheme there mil be an equally strong agitation 
for an increase in the number of non-official Members of the 
Government ; and concession to that agitation would be far more 
dangerous, as it would involve a sudden transfer of all power from 
the official to the non-official members, subject to the power vested 
in the Governor by section 50 of the Government of India Act, 
which however, he could exercise only on very special occasions." 

The LogUlative Counclle.— *lt still remains for me to examine 
the position of the Legislative Councils under this scheme. The 
Heads of Local Governments rely on the machinery of the Grand 
Committee and the use of the certificate to carry their affirmative 
legislation. In so far as they find themselves able to use this 
machinery in the whole domain of government, they will reduce 
the Councils merely to bodies of irresponsible critics to whom no 
power is given, in whom no responsibility is fixed, hut whose numbers 
are materially increased. In so far as the}' do not use the machinery 
they will reproduce the position of Canada descril)ed in the Durham 
Report— an irremoveable executive and an irresponsible but supreme 
legislature. It might be said that this same argument recoils on 
my head in respect of our treatment of reserveil subjects. But to 
this objection I would point out that we have advisedly not intro- 
duced the principle of responsibility into that spheie, while in 
the sphere of the transferred subjects the principle has fnll play. 

The potentialities of friction, which are predicted for the dyarchic 
scheme, will thus, to my mind, be equal if not greater in their 
proposals and the saving grace of responsibility will find no piace. 

Once more,—! have seen schemes under which a combination 
of division of subjects with a unitary executive is proposed. I 
would ask those who suggest such schemes to test them by the two 
principles which 1 understand are basic .in the announcement, of 
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fixation of Tesponstbili^ and of gradoal transfer of lespondbiliQr. 
I do not believe they ^wil] survive the test But let me state the 
problem In another a-ay. The ditfision of snbjects is incompatible 
with XMtary^ Government The moment yon divi^ snbjects yon 
necessarily divide the Government, otheroise there is no meamnir 
in the division. Yon divide ‘subjects in order to allocate those 
which are to be under the control of the Legislative Connells to 
Members of the Government who wonld owe rdlegiance to tile 
Contis. ^ By division of snbjects then yon at once .introduce 
dualism into the Government, and have two portions of one 
Government owing allegiance to different anthorities. 

^ Nood for Prompt Actfon.— I have confined myself in this 
minute to the one point whether or not the advance is to he by 
way of the gradoal transfer of responsibility. This to my miwi 
must be settled before it is profitable to disenss the details d the 
prt^posals. 1 have traced the history of the promulgation d this 
pi^i^ple. It is for His Majesty’s Government to decide whether 
I ^ire traced it aright and whether I have correctly interpreted 
th(^ announcement of August aoth. The idea of responsibility 
wa^ us I believe, introduced into that announcement deliberately 
and I have endeavoured loyally to carry it out in the proposals 
for which the Secretary of State and I were jdntiy responsible. 
I leave it then for the decision of His Majesty’s Government, but 1 
earnestly press upon them the imperative necessity of action in 
fulfilment of their announcement. I agree with the opinbn expressed 
by His ExMllency the Governor of &>mbay, in a note writen to me 
in connection with the Conference of Heads of Provinces, that ’’time 
is a fi^r of vital importance in the consideration of the whole 
question of Reforms.” ”1 am convinced” he says ”ti)at dday is a 
greater danger even than an imperfect scheme, and that those of 
us on whom must fall the heavy burden of putting reforms schemes 
irito actual operation will be better able to work an imperfect sdieme 
with the good-will and confidence of all concerned than to operate 
a more perfect scheme— if one can be devised— when confi^fence 
and good will have been broken and alienated by diftappointment 
and delay.” 

last word— The Secretary of State and I adeed for 
publication of our Report because, as we said, "our proposals 
can only benefit by reasoned criticism both in England au India, 
t^Sdal and non-offidal alike.” That criticism, so far as India is 
concerned, has been received and along with my colleagues in the 
Government of India. I have carefully weighed it. The results of 
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our consideration are embodied in the amendments suggested by us 
in^ our des{>atch. We have not departed from the underlying 
principle of the Report ; and I believe what we have d<me much 
to clarify and stren^hen the proposals as a practical scheme. 

Chxlmsforo 
Viceri^ and Gao. Gtiural. 

SOUTHBOROUQH REPORT ON FRANCHISE 

The Committees on Franchise and Subjects, foreshadowed in the 
Monti^u-Chelmsford repoti, were duly appointed under the Chair* 
manship of Lord Southbrough and their reports were issued in 
March, 1919. 

The Franchise Committee's Report is summarised as follows : — 

Provineinl CoaneiU— The committee recommend the retention 
of the existing general disqualifications of electors and the addition 
of a further disqualification based on nationality which would not, 
however, apply to subjects of Indian States They decided that the 
social conditions of India make it premature to extend franchise to 
women. 

It is proposed that the general franchise should be based on 
residence within the constituency and the possession of certain 
prq)erty qualifications as evidenced by the payment of land revenue, 
tent or local rates in rural areas, and of municipal rates in urban 
«eas, and of income tax generally. An important exception of these 
g^ntl principles is the recommendation of the Indian Army. Na 
atjtR<vtf. has bMn made to arrive at any uniform property qualification. 
The R'lA^ifications propowd vary hot only from province to province ; 
but alsoofryome cases, in diflferent areas within the same province. 
An imporbcirr^int is that the same qualifications is proposed 'for all 
communities within the same armi. 

The member of eleetora, which the franchise proposed for the 
various provinces will give, is roughly estimated as follows 


Madras 

••• 

... 543.000 

Bombay . ... 


653.000 

Ben^U 


1 , 338,000 

United Provinces 


1,483,500 

Paojab 


>37000 

Bihar and Orissa 

••• 

- 576 , 500 : 

Central P^ovinoes 

•ea 

. i * 59 . 50 * 

Assam 

• • • 

so;,ooo 
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It in propo^ to replace the enstiog system of indirect election 
to the provincial l^slative councils by a system of direct election. 
The di^ct will ordinarily bethedectoral unit but in some provinces 
single ^es with large populations and in other provinces smaller 
towns in groups will fonh urban constituencies Single member 
constituencies are generally recommended but some latitude is left 
to local Governments in this matter. The committee are opposed 
to the introduction of elaborated system of voting, such as propor* 
tional representation, the limited vote, and the cumulative vote. 
They recommend that plural voting should be forUdden except where 
a constituency returns more than one member in which case each 
elector will have as many votes as there are members. Electors will 
also be allowed to vote in one general or communal constituency in 
addition to voting in a special constituency. 

The average number of electors in the general and communal 
constituencies in the various provinces is estimated to be as 
fbflbws 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjao ». 
Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 


••• 
•te 
••• 
• ■e 
••• 
••• 


• •• 

• • • 

• •a 
••• 
•#a 
eve 

• •• 


7.*oo 

8.900 
16,400 

•7.700 

4.900 
9,100 

3,400 

9,700 


The sixe of individual constituendei will, however, vary enor- 
mously, from 500 electors in the Muhammadan constituency 
of the towns of Madura, Trichinopoly and Srirangam to 
96,oro in the constituency of Almora in the Unit^ Provinces. 

The nlM of the coanell which the Committee recommend for 
each province is as fdlows 


... 118 

... Ill 

... 13 

... II 

••• 83 

98 

». 70 

... 53 

In the Pieaidencifls and dm United Frovineei the proportion of 
-Mthw pn^NMod ia 60071 to Soper «wt.ot the total 


Madias 

Bombay 

United Frovinees 
Puiuib *** 
BQiar and Orissa 
Cential Provinces 
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nembenhip^ and in the lemaining four proTtncei from 73 to 73 per 
cent The proportion of oflkials proposed is t; pm cent in the 
United Provinces, 16 [)er cent in die three preridendes and Khar 
and Orissa, 17 per cent, in the Central Provinces and Assam and 19 
per cent, in the Pui^b. The IntcrMU to be Kpnnented by 
nodiliuitloB are 

(1*) the depressed classes in all provinces, except the Pin^b ; 
(A) Anglo-Indians in all provinces, except Madras and Bengal 
where representation will be by dection ; 

’'• (A) Indian Christians in all provinces, except Madras, where 
they will have a spedal electorate, and the Central novioces ; 

{ip) labour in Bombay, Bengal Bihar and Orissa and Asum ; 

(0) excluded tracts in Madras and the Central Provinces ; 

(ri) military interests in the Punjab ; 

{vA) {pittj aborigines uid domiciled ; 

(w) Bengalis, all in Bihar. 

The number of nominated non-officiai members prqimsed varies 
from 4 in Bengal and the United Provinces to 9 in Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam. 

Special electorateo ue proposed for the following interests 

(1) universities, in all provinces except Assam ; 

(») landholders and 

(mV) commerce and industry, 
both in all provinces. 

The number of landholding members varies from 2 in Assam to 
7 in Madras and of representatives of commerce and industry from 
3 in the Punjab and the Central Provinces to 1 5 in Bengal. In the 
representation of commerce and industry the following special 
interests share : 

{i) planting in Madras, Bihar and Orissa and Assam ; 

{it} mining in Bengal, Behar and Orissa and the Central Pro 
vinces; 

{iii) European Chambers of Commerce in Madras, Bombay, 
B engal and the United Provinces ; 

(fp) Indian Chiunbers of Commerce in the same four provinces ; 
(0) Trades* Associations in the three Presidencies ; . * 

(vt) and (ruV) Miliowners’ Association and cotton trade in 
Bombay ; 

(ndf) (ix) (x) and {xi) the jute frade, the tea trade, Indian 
AsiotiaHons and latuid Watet Transport Board in Bei^ ; 
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(xii) geaetal iodostriai inteiests in the Punjabi Bihar and 
(Orissa, Central Provincea and Assam. 

The extension of conmuaal electoratM is proposed in the 
interests of (t) Indian Christians to whom three seats are given in 
Madras ; (3) Anglo-Indians who are given one seat each in Madras 
and Bengal ; (3) Europeans who are given two seats in Bombay 
and Bengal and one seat in Madras, the United Provinces and Bihar 
and Orissa ; and (4) Sikhs to whom eight seats are given in the 
Punjab. In the case of Muhammadans, the existing system of com- 
munal election is retained and following the Congress League 
agreement the committee propose to give Muslims the following 
proportion of Indian elected seats : — 


Madras 



• • • 

percent. 

15 

Bombay 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

34 

Bengal 


•ve 

• •• 

40 

Unit^ Provinces 

• •• 

• •s 

f •• 

30 

Punjab 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

50 

Bihar and Orissa 

• •• 

•es 

■ •• 

>5 

Central Provinces 

• •• 

••• 

... 

14 

The claims to seprate electorates of tbe following 

minor com* 


munities are not supported. Mahishyas of Bengal and Assam, 
Marwaris of Calcutta, Bengali domiciled community of Bihar and 
Orissa, Ahoms of Assam, Mahars of the Central Provinces, Uriyas 
of Mgdras and Parsis of l^mbay. Tjie majority of the committee 
would also reject the claims of the Mahrattas. In regard to non- 
Brahmans of Madras, the committee observe that they were 
deprived of the opportunity of examining the non-firahman leaders 
and of testing their views since they refused to appear before the 
committee. The communications from Dr. Nair and other non- 
Brahman leaders, are included in an appendix (XV) to the report. 
The committee regret that the refusal of these leaders to appear at 
the enquiry made a settlement by consent impossible. They consi> 
deted certain solutions of the non*Brabman problem j but in the 
end decided to make no dii^erence between Brahmans and non- 
Brahmans ; but they add a suggestion that the matter may be 
further considered hereafter if tbe nonrBrahmans make a move. 

Pew changes are proposed in' regard to the! quIticdtloiM of the* 
coadMitM. 

The iiroet important am >- 
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(i) the removal of the disqoalification of sobjects of Indian 
Statea 

(8) the limitation of the disqnalilications of dismissal from 
Government service and imprisonment 

• (3) the withdrawal of the Governor's power to declare the election 
of a candidate as contrary to .public interests ; and 

(4) the addition of a new qualification of residence within the 
constituency in the provinces of Bombay, the Punjab and the Central 
Provinces. 

. The Indian Leiiaiatare— The committee recommend that the 
Assembly should have a total strmigth of lao members, or including 
the Govemor*Geheral in Council lai. 80 members should be 
elected, distributed among various provinces as follows 

Madras ... ... ,.. la 

Bombay ••• ••• ... IS 

Bengal ... ... 13 

United Provinces ... ' ... 13 

Panjab 

••• *** 9 

Bihar and Orissa ... ••• 9 

Central Provinces ... ... 5 

Assam ••• eee ees 3 

Burma ... ... ... 4 

Uelhi ... ... ... r 


Of these 80 members 36 will represent general non-Muslim inter- 
ests, 19 general Muslim interests, i general Sikh interests, 5 non- 
Muslim landholding interest, 4 Muslim landholding interests, i Sikh 
ladholding interest, 6 European commerce and planting and 4 Indian 
commerce. To these will he added 14 members appointed by nomina- 
tion and 36 officials. The committeee hold that a system of direct 
election is not feasible, except in the case of the landholding and 
commercial interests, and recommend that the general representatives 
should be returned by the non-official membm of the provincial 
legislative councils voting on a communal basis. 

It is proposed that theCouacll ol State should consist of 56 
members, exclusive of Govemo^Genetal, of whom 34 should be 
elected. The S4 elected seats are distrribnted as follows >- 
^ Genend ... ... ... ... 11 

Mahomedans 

Sikhs eee eee 1 


Landholdeis 

*** 

European'Chamber of Craeroe 
Botma .« 


eee t 
M. S 
eee I 


• •• 


•f • 


eee 
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The elected inombers, with the exception of the two represenia- 
lives yl European commerce, will be returned by the non-official 
members of the various provincial councils, the distribution of sea .» 
smou!,' the provinces l^ciiu; as follows ; 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

I’nited Provi^lce^ ... 
I’linjab 

Bihar and <)>issa ... 
' 'eutra! Provinces 
As.>am 


• •• 


e»« 


a 

j 



* One landholding seat to be tilled alternately 
Bihar and Orissa. 


om Bengal, and 


t One Muhammadan scat to be tilled iilternaiely from the ('I'litfal 
JVovinces and .Nssain. 


aOVBirNMENT OP INDl\ ON PRANCHISE. 

The following is a lirie.f summary of the (tovernmcnl of Imlia 
«iespatch of April 23. 1919, ( Sec A. R. 1919 Pan III. I givinv tut 
t iovernmerit's vietvs on the Franchise Report. 

The Guveriiineni of India accept the Commillce s rccomtnenda- 
iions with the following exceptions. They woulil not ailinit .subjects 
of Native States as electors or candidates. They object to any franchise 
qualilications other than those based on property. They would 
enlarge the electorate proposed for Madra.s and reduce those for 
Bengal. United Provinces and Assam, and would reduce size of larger 
constituencies. They consider provision for representation of hacit- 
ward classes inadequate and propose con.siderable increase in .some 
provinces. They see no need for special University constituencies 
and propose to re-examine proposals for landholding constituencies 
in Madras. Punjab and Assam, and to re-distribntc seats allotted .0 
landholders of United Provinces. They accept proposals for .Muslim 
representation e.scept in Bengal where they would give Muslims J4 
seats instead of 34. They propose tentatively to allot tonun-Brahiuans 
30 out of 61 non-Musiim seats in Maciras but without special 
electorate and would consult Bombay (jovernment regarding 
Mahrattas. They would ask for further consideration of distrihitiloii 
of seats between town and countnr. In regard to the Indian 
Legislature they agree generally as to the size of both chambers but 
criticist* the distribution of seats in the Assembly witli siiecial 

33 • 
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lefmaee to ominion of nibRn rmnsentaticfn and amCont of 
Tq>Tesentatioii proposed for laodholdm* Rnd European and Indian 
’oommeice. They woojd prefer a^tem4>f direct election to the 
AAsembly bnt are prepared to accept indirect election provided 
elections to Conncil of State ate direct 


DIVISION OP FUNCTIONS. 

The foOowiw ta a samnarj of the Report of the Peediam Committee 
00 Otvisfsa of Functions 

The report is in six sections. The important sections are no. 
Ir, which deals with provincial functions and relations between the 
provinces and the Government of India, no. Ill in which the 
transfer of functions and the powers of the Govemor-inConncil in 
relation to transferred subjects are discussed, and nos. IV and V 
in which proposal regarding the Public Services and Finance res- 
pectively are put forward' Much of the report does not lend itself 
readily to summary being of a technical and complicated nature but 
the main proposals are 

Section II.— The committee have prepared two lists shotving (ii 
all-India subjects and (ii) provincial subjects, .\mong the most 
important subjects proposed for inclusion in the all-India list are. 
naval, military and aerial mattecs, foreign relations and relations with 
native states, railways ( with certain exceptions ), communications o; 
military importance, posts and telegraphs, currency and coinage, 
sources of imperial revenue, law of status, property, civil rights, etc., 
commerce, shipping and 'major ports, criminal law, central police 
organisation and railway police, possession and use of arms, central 
institutions of scientific and industrial research, ecclesiastic adminis- 
tration and all-India service-s. In the pronncial list the mo.iit 
important items are local self-government, medical administration 
and education, sanitation, education ( with certain exceptionsj. 
provincial buildings, communications other than those of military 
« importance, light and feeder railway in certain cases, irrigation and 
canals, land revenue administration, agriculture, civil \’eterinary 
department, fisheries, cooperative societies, forests, excise, administra- 
tion of }u8tii| development of industries, police prisons and refor- 
matories, ^co^l of newspapers and presses, provincial borrowing. 

l^e protdncial subjects ulll be divided into reserved and transferred 
and it is pipposed that the powers of the Government of India in 
rega^ to pp(>«bicial subject should'^ according to this division. 
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The committee recommeod that intervention in transferred subjects 
should be allowed only for two purposes, ett.:— 

(i) To safeguard the administration of all-India subjects. 

(a) To decide questions arising between two or more provinces, 
failing agreement between the provinces concerned : 

In respect, however, of certain special subjects they -retain a 
a ceitain power of control in the bands of the Government of- India 
by making the subjects “provincial subjects to Indian legislation.” 
In the case of reserved subjects the committee recognise tint no 
specific restrictions can be imposed on the Government of (adia's 
general powers of control but feel that the control should vary 
according as the subjects are administered by provincial govemin 4 |t 
as agents of the Government of India or as provincial functions 
properly so called. In respect of the former the Government of 
India’s powers- dt control must remain absolute, bnt in regard to the 
latter they propose to secure that the Governor General in Council 
shall exercise his power of control with due regard to the purpose of 
the new Government of India Act. 

BffM* ol tke propoeoio.— -The general effect of the proposals 
wiH be to leave the- provinces free to legislate on provincial subjects, 
reserved and transferred, which arc not specialty made subjects to 
Indian legislation, except in cases where the proposed Bills affected 
powers expressly reserved to the Government of India by statute, or 
amend any provisimi of certain specified all-India Acts, or amend 
any section of &n Act which by the terms of the Act itself is specially 
pi^cted. They also propose that the Governor shall have power 
to reserve for the consideration of the Governor-General provincial 
ffills, wluch appear to him to affect any matter S[>ecially committed 
to lus charge, any all-India subject or the interests of any other 
province, and shall be required similarly to reserve Bills which affect 
the religion or religious rights and usages of any class, university Bills. 
Bills shifting boundaries of reserved and transferred subjects, and 
railway or tramway Bills. 

Section IIL— The committee preface their discussion of the 
transfer of subjects with a statement of reservations which accompani- 
ed the proposals of local Governments. 'I’he Madras Government 
were wholly opposed to any scheme involving dualism^lhe Govern- 
ments (rf Bombay and the Punjab and the Chief^ CotUroissioner of 
Assam proposed alternative schemes involving no division of functions 
and the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces desired a 
period of training before the.intrpduction of the Rejlbrt scheme. The 
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most important subjects proposed for transfer are local self'govem* 
mem, medical administration and edacation, sanitation, education 
^ 1 with certain exceptions ), proWncial buildings, communication other 
than those of militaiy importance, light and feeder railways and 
trantways ( in certain ca^s ), agriculture, civil veterinary department, 
iisberics ( except in Assam ), co-operative sodetjes, forests in hombay, 
Excise t except in Assam ) subject to certain safeguards and the 
.development of industries. Mr. Conchman is unable to recommend 
the transfer of any subject in Madras as he feels that the proposals 
pf the Franchise' Committee will result * iu the return of a large 
majority of Brahmans in whose hands the interests of the masses 
wil) not i)e safe ! 

<» 'Intervention of the Government. — The committee recom- 
niemi ihai the Governor should l>e free to intervene in the adminis- 
tration of transferred subjects. 

( < } In defence of reserved subjects, 

( M } In defence of his special responsibilities under the instru- 
men: of instructions. 

In cases of the former description if the Governor fails to get minis- 
ters concerned to agree, he will himself decide the point in issue and will 
be empowered to call on the minister to resign in cases of necessity. 
If the case is an emergent one r^uiring immediate action, the 
Governor will Ihj able to certify it as such, whereupon the Govemor- 
in-Council will take action. Rules are suggested for regulating the 
relation between the two portions of the Goveniment and defining the 
authority of the Governor. The gist of these is'(i) each side is 
not to interfere unduly with the other, ( s ) the Governor shall decide 
which side has jurisdiction when that is in doubt, ( 3 ) the Governor 
shall see that all ordeis of the Governor-General-in-Council are 
carried out, ( 4 ) the Governor shall call joint meetings in cases where 
reserved and transferred departments are concerned and shall decide 
in cases of disagreement, (5) the <jrovernor-in-Councll can administer 
a transferred subject in an emergency in the absence of a minister. 

In defence of his special responsibilities under the instrument 
ot i.istructions the Governor s'^ould have similar powers. Draft 
clauses defining the Governor’s special responsibilities are included 
in the I’bport the matters covered by them are the maintenance of 
pe tce and triilkqnillity and prevention of religious and racial conflict, 
the grant of monopolies or special privileges to private undertakings 
contrarv to the public interests and unfair discrimination in commer- 
cial and industrial matters,^ the protection of the interests of the 
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Anglo-Indian or Domiciled Commanity and of the public services, 
and the protection of the special educational interests of Muslim <, 
religions institutions, and depressed and tockward classes 

Piibile Sorvicea— Section IV.— -The committee recommend 
that the public services employed under provincial governments be 
classified into three divisions, namely, Indian, provincial and 
subordinate. The chief criterion will be the appointing anthorin . 
The Indian services will be recruited according to method.s laid dmvn 
in statutory orders by the Secretary of State and appointments to 
these services will be made by the'Secretary of State, who will also 
fix rates of pay, sanction all new appointments, and secure pensions 
by statutory orders under the new Government of India The 
committee recommend that statutory rules should provide that no 
orders affecting adversely emoluments or pensions shall be passed it: 
regard to officers of all-India services in transferred departments 
vdthont the concurrence of the Governor. As a special ineasore of 
protection in the case of the Indian Medical Service propose that the 
medical department is transferred, statutory orders should provide 
tiiat the private practice of officers of the Indian Medical Service will 
be regulated only by the Secretary of State. They further recommend 
that the Governor should be charged with the protection of die 
public services and with the duty of seeing that no orders affecting 
adversely the pension or emoluments of any officer are passed before 
they have been considered by both parts of the government. 
Appeal against such orders should lie to the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State and no officer of all-India service should 
be liable to dismissal e.xcept by order of the Secretaiy of State. 
Questions of promotion, posting and discipline of officers with duties 
in both reserved and transferred departments should be treated in' the 
manner explained above in connection riih the relations of Go\'emnr 
in Council and ministers. 

Provincial Division : Pending legislation which will regulate 
recruitment, training, discipline, and the general conditions of service 
of the provincial services it is proposed that the existing rules should 
mutaiis mutandis bv. binding on ministers as regards transfened 
departments. In regard to pay, allowances, leave, etc.,^ local 
Governments will lie granted vide powers. In the matter of discipline, 
the ma'm features of the procedure proposed for all-India service 
should apply to existing members of provincial services. In case of 
future entrants all orders affecting emoluments and pensions, and 
orders of dfistnissal, should require the nersonal concurrence of tlie 
Oovemor. 
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SaborAwte Dhndon : TW right! and privSqiei of fstim 
iaeoiiibeiititiuwldNbe nuintainod bjr aeana of dinethna to tl» 
Governor in Gon^cH as regards reser^ subjects and instructions to 
tile Governor in respect of tranrierred snbjectik So far as fntnre 
entrants are concerned the Governor in Conncil and Governor and 
ministers most be left to ragnlate the entire working of the services. 

boonclnsion the committee suggest that as far as posaibie 
members of all-India services shonldte seemed in the benefits of 
die conditions under which thqr were recruited. The principle that 
ahmtions ahali not press hardly on members of the services should* 
be ‘formally recQgitised in the fntnre. 

PlMaco.— Section. V. 

Under this bead the most important proposals are— 

(i) That a strong audit system independent of the Governor in 
Conndl and ministers be established and that audit reports be 
litid liefore provincial legislature ; 

(s) That the provincial finance departments should be reserved 
and that in relation to transferred subjects the duties of the depart- 
ment should be to advise and criticise, final decision resting with 
die minister subject to assent of the Governor. 

(3) That a Ust of taxes which local Governments may impose 
widioot previous sanctimi of the Governments of India should be 
included in a sdiedule to be provided for by role ; 

(4) Tliat provincial governments should ordinarily borrow 
through the Government of India,bnt, subject to approval of that 
doveinment as to time and meth^ of borrowing, should be free to 
bmrow in Indian market in certidn drcnmstances. 

(5) That subject to certain simple regulations provindal 
governments should be left to their own responsibility in the disposal 
of their balances 

(6) That a schedule uf municipd and local taxation should be 
pre^bed by the Governor-General in Conncil and previous sanction 
shonld only be required in case of tax not included in schedule. 


remarks by aoVBRNMBNT OP INDIA. 

Tbs i sl l s ml aglaasMnmafyeftts Oover a msa t ef India D s s pa tch sf 
April ipigb dealing witii die r^ort oathedMaianof foacdons. 

The Government of ImUa accept generally the lists of all-India 
and pcqvfodal subjects ; changes proposed are for the mmt part 
additions to make lists mote specific or complete. They also accept 
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genenl principles for regnlstion of intervention by the Government of 
udis in pronncUl subjects, while snggesting somewhat different 
procedure in matter of provincial legislation in interests of simplicity. 
Principal changes in this respect are: (I) to give Government of India 
right to legislate in provincial matters where nniformi^ is desirable 
instead of marking transferred subjects as subject to Indian legisla* 
tion, and (a) to give the Governor greater freedom in matter of 
reserving bills b}' omitting pro^sion for compulsory reservation. Gov- 
ernment of India also agree with committee as to Governor’s powers 
of intervention in trairsferred subjects though they would vary slightly 
the procedure in emergency cases where (a) minister is unable to accept 
Governor’s decision ; they generally approve proposals regarding 
rules of executive business and instrument of instructions, of whidb 
a draft is appended to the despatch. They regard the list of transferred 
subjects as generally suitable but are unable to agree to transfer of 
higher education and development of industries. 

DIVISION OP FUNCTIONS. 

The foUowing are the revised Usts of AU-Iedia, Provincial and Trane- 
frrred aatjjeets, as propoaed by tiie Gevenunent of India. 

The paragraphs in brackets are the Government of India’s remarks. 

ALL-INDIA SUBJECTS. 

t. All questions connected with His Majesty’s naval, military 
and stir forces in India, including the Royal Indian Marine, volunteers, 
cadets, and armed forces other than military and armed police maiU' 
tained by provincial Governments. 

la. Ordnance, munitions, censorship, compulsory purchases, 
requisitioning, prize courts, registration of mechanical transport, etc., 
for naval and military purposes. . 

3. External relations, including naturalisatfon and aliens. 

3. Relations with Native States. 

3di. Political charges. 

Regulation of ceremonial, including titles and others, precw- 
dence and daHrars, and civil uniforms. 

4. Any territory in British India other than provinces mentioned 
in the schedule. 

( The schedule will include the eight provinces to which the reform 
scheine applies. ) 

4a. The Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

4i, Territorial changes other than intra-provincial, and deciarar 
tion at laws. 
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5. Biclnded«eM. (TUt <ntiyi« iacMed pro^eoalljr and 
tab}«|t to futf raoomiBendi.tioat tor th* treatment (rf those areas 
which may be made in a snbaeqnent despatch}^ 

( These are the backward areaa referred to in paragraph 199 
of the Joint Report wUch it i^ sng^ekted ohdoid be 
administered by the Governor nnder the control of the 
Government of India. ) 

6 Communications— to the extent described nnder the follow- 

ing heads * . 

(a) Railways and tramways, except (r) tramaays within municipal 
areas and (u ) light and feeder railways and tiamways. 

(b) Such roads, bridges, fenies, tunnels, ropeways, causeways, 
and other means of communication as are declared by the Governor- 
General-in-Council to be of military importance. 

{e) Aircraft, aircraft factories, aerodromes and iandtng places. 

Id) Inland waterways, to an extent to be declared by the Gover- 
nor-General-in-Conncil. 

(j) Shipping and Navigation (indnding shipping and navigation 
on iidand waterways in so ft|f as declared by the Govemor-General- 
in-Conncil nnder 6 (</) i. 

{ It is suggested that wide powers should be delegated to local 
Governments to enable them to regulate local shipping 
traffic, r, g., coasting vessels plying between ports in the same 
province, especially as regards accommodation provided for 
passengers ). 

S. Lightships, beacons, buoys and light-houses (including their 
approaches. 

9. Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 

to. Ports declared to be major ports by the Governor-Genera!- 
in-('onncil. 

IT. Posts, telegraphs and telephones and wireless installations. 

I a. Sonrees of imperial revenue, including customs, cotton excise 
duties, taxes on income, salt, stamps 1 non- judicial). 

13. Currency and coinage. 

14. Public debt of India. 

15. Savings banks. 

t6. Department of the Comptroller and Auditw?General. 

17. Civil Law, including laws regarding status, propert} , civil 
r^hts and liabilities and civil procedure 

18. Commerce, including banking and iiisnranoe. 
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19. Trading companies and other associations. 

Regnlation of food supply, fodder, fuel and trade generally 
between provinces in times of scarcity. 

so. Control of production, supply a#d distribution of any articles' 
in respect of which control bt' a central authority is declared by the 
Govemor-General'in-Council essential in the public interests. 

300 . Control of cultivation and manufacture of opium and sales 
of opium for export. 

iob. Stores and Stationery. 

( Subject to the introduction as soon as possible of such measure.s 
of decentralisation as are found by the Goternor-General in 
Council to be advisable ). 

31 . Control of petroleum and explosives, 

( The law regarding petroleum and explosives is at present under 
the direct control of the Government of India and uniformity 
of law and administration is desirable ). 

33. Geological survey. 

330 . The development of industries including industrial rt' 
search. 

( Vide 34, Provincial. The fact that the development of any 
industry or any industrial research is being taken up by the 
Government of India will not prevent local Govemmenta 
from also taking it up ). 

33. Control of mineral development, in %o far as such control is 
reserved to the Governor-General in Council under rules made or 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and regulation of mines. 

( The rule^ regulating the grant of licenses to prospect for minerals 
and the 'grant of leases of mines and minerals are made 
by the Governor-General in Council and sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State in Council ). 

Mining administration is now controlled by the Governiueiit ui 
India and there is a small e.xpert department of Inspectors >^orking 
freely all over India. It would be impossible without great extra- 
vagance and loss of efficiency for each province to have its owi 
expert staff. 

34. Inventions and designs. 

85. Copyrights. 

36. Emigration and immigration and interprovincial migration. 

( It is considered desirable to make interprovincial migration an 
All-India subject to be administered by the provincial 
Governments as agents ). 
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36a. Pilgrimages beyond British India. 

37. Criminal Law, including criminal procedure. 

( The insertion of penal clauses in a provincial Bill will not bring 
' the Bill within the scope of this entry ). 

^^a. State prisoners 

28. Central police Qrganization and railway police so far as juris* 
diaion and cost are concerned. 

39. Control of possession and use of arms. 

30. Central agency for medical research and central institutions 
of scientific and industrial research, including observatories, and 
central institutions for professional or technical training, 

30it. Government of India records and the Imperial Library. 

30^. Government of India buildings. 

3t. Ecclesiastical administration. 

( The expenditure is incurred entirely by the Government of 
India. The Bishops and clergy are under the administrative 
control of the local Governments, except that the Bishop of 
Calcutta, as Metropolitan, is under the control of the Govern- 
ment of India. As a large portion of the expenditure is on 
behalf of the army, the subject must be an All-India one ). 

31a. Higher language examinations to an extent to be declared 
by tne Governor-General in council. 

33. Survey of India.^ 

33 Archaeology. 

Provisionally included : vule para. 39 of the despatch. 

34. Zoological survey. 

33. Meteorology. 

36. Census and Statistics. 

37. All-India Services. 

37<t. Government servants’ conduct roles. 

38. Legislation in regard to any provincial subject, in so &ir as 
such subject is stated in the Provincial List to be subject to Indian 
legislation, and any powers relating to each subject reserved by legis- 
lation to the Governor General in council. 

39. All matters expressly excepted from inclusion in the list of 
]>rovincial subjects. 

40. All other matters not included in the list of provincial sub- 
jects. 

Provincial Subjceta^i. Local self-government, that is to 
say, matten relating to the comtitution and powers of munldpel 
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corporations, Improvement trusts, district boards, mining, boards of 
health and other local authorities eastablished in the province for 
purposes of local self-government, exclusive of matters arinng under 
the Cantonmenu Act. 

s. Medical administration, including hospitals, dispensaries and 
asylums. 

( Legislation regarding the status and civil righu and liabilities 
of lunatics is an all-India subject. The question of medical 
registration falls under head 43 ). 

3. Public health and sanitation and vital statistics. 

3a. Pilgrimages within British India. 

4. Education, excluding — 

(i) the Benares Hindu Univenity and such other new university 
as may be declared to be all-Indian by the Goveratu'^ieneral in 
Council. 

(3) Chiefs’ colleges and any educational institutions maintained 
by the Government of India, subject to Indian legislation. 

(a) controlling the establishment, and regulating the constitu- 
tions and functions of new universities ; and 

(^) defining the jurisdiction of any university outside its own 
province ; 

And, in the case of Bengal, up till the time when the recomenda- 
tions of the first statutory commission are carried into effect, subject 
to Indian legislation with regard to the Calcutta Uiriversity and the 
control and organisation of secondary education. ( Vide ^ra^^ph 
5^ of fourth despach.) If higher education is reserved there will be 
less need for this provision. 

5. Public Works included under the following heads 

(a) Provincial buildings. 

Roads, bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways, causeways, and 
other means of communication other than such as are declared by 
the Governor-General in Council to be of military importance. 

(c) Tramways within municipal areas ; 

(d) Li^t and feeder railways and tramways. 

6. Contrrri of water supplied in rivers, streams and lakes, irriga- 
tion and canals, drainage and embankments, water storage and water 
power subject to such rules in regard to technic^ scrutiny and 
financial sanction as may be prescribed. 

7. Land Revenue administration, as described nnitor the follow- 
ing heads 
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(o) Assessnent and coUection of land revenue ; 

(^.) Mabtenance of land records, survey for revenue purposes, 
•*cords of rights ; 

iq Laws regarding land tenures, relations of landlords and 
tenants, collection of rent ; 

Court of Wards, encumitered and attached estates. : 

(*) Land improvement and :ianciiltnral loans : 

(/) Colonization and disposal of Crown lands and alienation 
of land revenue. 

ftde para 6i of the fourth despatch. 

7 <i- Management of State properties. 

8. Famine relief. 

9- Agriculture, including research institutes, experimental and 
demon^iation farms, introduction of impntved methods, provision 
for agricultural education, protection against destructive insects and 
pests and prevention of plant diseases, 

. 10. Civil Veterinary Department, including provision for 
' veterinary training, improvement of stock, and prevention of animal 
diseases. 

I r. Fisheries. 

12. Co-operative Societies. 

13. Forests, including pre.servation of game therein. 

14> Land acquisition, sul^ect to Indian legislation as regards 
acquisition of land for public purposes. 

15. Excise, that is to say, the control of production, manu- 
facture, possession, transport, purchase and sale of alcoholic liquor 
and intoxicating drugs, and the levying of excise duties and license 
fees on or in relation to such articles, but excluding, in the case of 
opium, control of culivation. manufacture and sale for export. 

16. .Administration of justice, including the constitution, 
maintenance and organization of courts of justice in the province, 
both of civil and criminal jurisdiction, other than a High Court, a 
Chief Court, or the- Court of a Judicial Commissioner, but subject 
to Indian legislation as regard courts of criminal jurisdiction. 

17. Provincial law reports. 

.Administrator-General and Official Trustee, subject to 
Indian kfislation. 

19. Judicial stamps, subject to Indian legislation. 

sa Registration of deeds and documents, 

su Regbtration of births, deaths and matriages. 
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Existing Indian legislation provides for the following classes, viz. 
members of every race, sect or iril»c t»« whioli the Indian Succession 
Act, 1865, applies, and all persons proi'essing the Christian religion, 

2Z. Religious and charitable endowments. 

( ITiis entry i.>! provisional on thi oonteinplaied Indian Act on 
this subject hein;.' secured from .dter.nion by rules under the 
proposed section 79 ( 3 ) (/) of ili Government of India Act 1 . 

23 . Develnpmi.-tn of mineral re'‘»urces which are Goveriiine.it 
property, subject ti> rules made or srnrti<m-.-(l oy the Seen tary of 
State, but not including the 'regulation of mines. 

14. Development of industries, including industrial research. 

17(/£ 22ii. .Ml lndia. 

i . Industrial matters included tinder the following heads 
•a) Factories ; 

(bj Settlement of labour disputes ; 

(f) Electricity : 

(fi) lioilers ; 

(r) Gas. 

( Inspeciois of F.'ictories, Electricity and Boih rs ate jirovincial 
ollicer.s under the control of the local Governments, imt we 
‘ consider that there are strong grounds tor maintaining 
uniformity in regard to the four matters which arc made 
Rubjecl to Indian legislation. .As regards the other subjects, 
especially those included under “Welfare of lab(>ur,'* it is 
desirable to give the provinces freedom of initiative j, 

[/) Smoke nuisances ; and 

ig) Welfare of labour, including provident funds, industrial 
insurance ( general, health and accident ) and housing ; 

subject as to (it), (<^), {() and (r/) to Indian legislation. 

26. Adulteration of food-stufls and other articles. 

27. Weights at^d measures. 

28. Ports, except such ports as may be declared by the 
Govemor-General-in-Council to be major ports. 

29. Inland waterways, including shipping and navigation 
thereon so far as not declared by the Governor-('ien«ral-in-Council 
to under control of the Government of India ; but Subject as 
regards inland steam vessels to Indian legislation. 

30. Police, other than the jurisdiction and cost of railway 
ptdioti. 

31. Miscellaneous matters 
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(<r) regulation of betting and gambling ; 

(h) prevention of cruelty to animals ; 

(r) protection of wild birds and animals ; 

, (d: control of poisons, subject to [ndian legislation ; 

(t) control of motor ^^ehicies, subject to Indian legislation 
js regards licenses valid throughout British India ; and 

ff) control of dramatic performances, and cinematographs 
subject in the case of the latter to Indian legislation in regard to 
certification. 

j2. Control of newspapers, bunks and printing presses, subject 
to Indian legislation. 

33. Coroners. 

34. Criminal tribes, subject to Indian legislation. 

35. European vagrancy, subject to Indian legislation. 

36. Prisons, prisoners and reformatories, subject to Indian 
‘legislation. 

37. Pounds and cattle-trespasii. 

3S. Treasure trovc. 

3(^. Museums ( except tlie Indian Museum, Imperial W'ar 
Museum and the Victoria .Memorial, Calcutta ), and /.uologicai 
gardens. 

39f:. Provincial records and libraries. 

396'- European cemeteries and historical monuments and 
iueuHjrials. 

40. Government Press. 

4t. Franchise and elections for Indian and provincia* 
legisluiuT^s. 

( i'.\t para, yf) of fourth despatch, and pnru. 2 of fifth despatch }. 

42. Regulation of medical ana other profes.sional qnalificatious 
.(ltd Si.nidards, subject to Indian legislation and provision for 
medical education. 

Under this head will (all the administration of the existing 
provincial Medical Registration Acts) Power is reserved to the 
Indian legislature in order to secure uniformity and maintain the 
standards of professional 4ualification.s. 

43. Control of the public services.' other than the .\II-Indian 
servicer serving within the province, subject to Indian legislation. 

44. Sources of provincial taxation not included under previous 
heads, whether (u) taxes included in the schedule of additional 
provincial taxes or (h) taxes outside this schedule in the case of 
which the prior sanction of the Uovernor-General-in-Council has 
been obtained to the necessary Illation. 
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45. Borrowing of money on the sole credit of the provino* 
subject to such rules as are made by the Secretary of State '«• 
Council. 

4 • Any matter which, though falling within an all-India subject 
is declared by the Governor-Geheral-in-Council to be of a merei> 
local or private nature within the province. 

Provincial Subjects (or Transfer The list of provincial 
subjects for transfer is as foUows, the smaller paragraphs are the 
Government of India's remarks 

in all Provinces. 

Local self-government, that is to say, matters relating to th« 
constitution and . powers of municipal corporations, improvement 
trusts, district boards, mining, boards of health and other local 
authorities established in the province fur purposes of local self- 
government exclusive of matters arising under the Cantonment-, 
act. 

I 

The question of control, if any, to be exercised over policeme. 
or watchmen by focal authorities should be left to be determined 
by provincial legislation relating to local self-government, 

Pounds, where they are managed by local authorities, will come 
under local self-government. 

Medical admiiii.stration, including hospitals, dispensaries iii * 
asylums. 

It will be noted that it is proposed to reserve “Regulation of 
medical and ocher professional qualifications and standards," and to 
make this matter subject to Indian legislation ( vide Provincial Lis*, 
item 42 ). The administration of the Medical Registration Acts win 
thus be reserved, and the power of securing uniformity of standariN 
will remain with the Indian legi.slature. 

The Sanitary Department will be responsible for the compilation o' 
vital statistics, but at present in most provinces will have to rely or 
the services of other departments for their collection. 

Pilgrimages within British 'India. 

Primary and iniddie vernacular education. 

It is suggested that the Governor shall be required to have special 
regard to certain interest in education ( vide* paragraph 67 )• 

In ail Provincea except Aceam. 

Public Works included under the following beads 
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(•1) Provincial buildings connected with transferred departments : 

(b) Roads, bridges, ferrieSj tunnels, ropewaviT, causeways and 
other means of communication other than such as are declared by 
,Uie Govenior-General'in-Council to be oi military iinoortancc : 

u \ 'rramways within municipal areas! 

In all Province*. 

Agriculture, including research institutes, experiment! and 
demonstration farms, introduction of improved methods, provision for 
agricultural education, protection against destructive insects and 
l>ests and prevention of plant disease. 

Civil Veterinary Department, including provision for veterinary 
’.raining, improvement of stock and prevention of animal diseases. 

In all Province* except A**eni 

Fisheries. 

In Assam the restrictive measures taken for the protection of 
fish have been unpopular, and the administration of fisheric.s is closefy' 
■connected with the J..and Revenue Department. 

In all Provinces. 

Co-operative Societies. 

in Bombay only. 

Forests, including pre.servaiion of game therein. 

The existing power of the Governor-tieneral in Council under 
the Forest Act will remain : and any provincial legislation affecting 
them will lie subject to previous sanction. 

In .vll Provinces excepi Assam. 

Kxcise, that is to say the control of production, manufacture, 

* possession, transport, purciiase and sale of alcoholic liquor aud intoxi- 
cating drugs, and the levying of excise duties and license fees on or 
in relation to such articles, but e.xcluding, in the case of opium, 
control of cultivation, manufacture and sale for export. 

With refercuce to the proposed restriction of the purposes for 
which the Government of India wiil exercise their power to intervene 
in transferred subjecu ivide para. 4 of the despatch), the followipg 
points affecting Excise require special mention 

(i) The po^ver of the Government of India to safeguard the 
admbtistration of customs revenue will involve power to control the 
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incidence of excise^ revenue : (i) on any liquor which is likely to 
compete directly with imported liquor : and 00 on any article 
imported into British India which is liable on importation to the pay- 
ment of customs duty. 

( 3 .) With regard to provincial action restricting the introduction 
into a province of excisable articles the position will be as 
foliows 

The Government of India will be entitled to intervene, in the case 
of excisable article imported from outside British India, to protect 
their custom duties, and, in the case of excisable ardcles in transit 
from or to other provinces, territories and States of India, for the 
purpose of prot^ting the interests of such other provinces, territo* 
ries or States. 

( 3 ) The Government of India will be entitled to intervene in 
matters affecting the supply of excisable articles to His Majesty's 
forces. 

In Madras and Bombay, Excise, Salt and Customs are dealt widi 
under a unified system of administration. Salt and Customs are all* 
India subjects, and the question of making arrangements for the 
separate administration of these subjects when the transfer of Excise 
takes effect-aill be considered by the Government of India. 

In all Provineee. 

Registration of deeds and documents. 

Registration of births, deaths and marriages. 

fii/e note to item si, provincial list. 

Religious and charitable endowments. 

Adulteration of foodstuffs and other articles. 

Weights and measures. 

Museums (except the Indian Museum, the Imperial War Museum 
and the Victoria Memorial,. Calcutta) and Zoological gardens. 



REPORT OF LORD CREWE’S OOHMinEE 

ON INDIA OFFICE REFORMS 
July l4,—f9f9. 

. Summary of ftocommendatioua. 

The iollowing is the official sammary of the proposals made by 
the Committee on Home Administration of Indian affairs over which 
Lord Crewe presided. 

Relatlona between the Enflish and Indian administration. 

(1) Save in the case of absolute necessity, legislation should not 
be certified for enactment by the Council of State without the previ- 
ous approval of its substance by the Secretary of State on the 
ground that its enactment is essential in the interests of peace, 
order and good Government of India. 

(2) Where the Government of India are in agreement with a 
majority of non<official members of the Legislative Assembly either 
in regard to legislation, or in regard to resolutions on the budget, or 
on matters of general administration, assent to their joint decision 
should only be withheld in cases in which the Secretary of State feels 
that his responsibility to the Parliament for peace, order, and good 
Government of India, of paramount consultations of Imperial policy, 
require him to secure reconsideration of the matter at issue by the 
Legislative Assembly. 

(3) Asa basis of delegations the principle of previous consultation 
between the Secretary of State and ffie Government of India would 
be substituted in all cases in which previous sanction of the 
Secretary of State in Council has hitherto been required. 

(4) In the relations between the Secretart’ of State and the 
Local Governments the principle should as bur as possible be applied 
that, wltere the Govenunent are in agreement with a conclusion of 
the legislature, their joint decision should ordiiutrily be allowed to 
prevail. 

(5) Assent to or disallowance- of Indian legislation by the Crown 
should be signified by His Majesty in Council. 

The adminUtretion el Indie. 

(6) The powers and authority now vested in the Secretary of 
State for India in Council should be transferred to the Secretary of 
State. 
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(7) The Secretary of State should l)e usisted by an Advisor) 
Committee to which he shall refer such matters as he may determine 
and he may provide by reflations for the conduct of the business 
of the Committee. 

(8) The Advisory Comnuttee should consist of not more than 
13 and not less than six members, appointed by the Secretary of State. 

(9) Not less than one-third of the memters of tlie Committee 
should be persons domiciled in India selected by the Secretary ot 
State from a panel of names submitted by non-official members of 
the Indian Legislature. 

(to) The tenure of office of a member of the Committee should 
be 5 years. 

(it) The members of either House of Parliament should lie 
ineligible for appointment to the Committee. 

(12) Tlie salary of the meml)ers of the Committee should lie 
£itoo a year. 

(13) The Indian members of the Committee should receive a 
•nbsistence allowance of £6ob a year in addition to salar\', in respect 
of ^eir domicile. 

(14) Statntoiy provision should be made for recommendations 
(6) to (13) inclusive. 

(13) 'hte Secretary of State should regulate by executive 
ordm the contkict cf correspondence between India Office and the 
Governments in Inafa. 

The OrfanlMtion of tbo Indfa Office EsUblUbnent. 

(16) Action should be taken with a view to the transfer of the 
agency work of the India Office to a High Commissioner for India 
or some similar Indian Governmental repiesentative in London. 

(17) No formal system of interchange of appointments between 
a member of India Office and Indian services can be recmnmendcd, 
bat a depatation between the two countries should be encouraged. 

' (18) Clccasion should be taken now and then to appoint an 
Indian to one of the posts intermediate between the SMretaiy of 
State and heads of departments. 

(19) The charges on account of political and administrative 
work of the India Office should be placed on the Estimates, those on 
account of i^:ency work of the office being defrayed from Indian 
revenues, tte apportionment to be determined by agreement between 
the India dffice and the Treasury. 

(so) The Committee are not in favour of the proposal to 
establish a select committee of the House of Commons on Indian 
affairs, and Sir James Bmnyate, Prof. Keith and Mr. Basu hare 
stated thdr views in separate memoranda ( See Part II ) 



REPORT OF THE JOIHT GOIMinEE 

OF PARUAMENT 

ON me oovT. of wdia bill, m . 


The reference of the Government of India Bill to the Select 
Committee of both HouBes, recommended in the conrse of the 
second reading debate in the House of Commons by the Secretary 
of State, was formally made in both Chambers early in July, 1919^ 
and after discussing procedure in private and hearing a statement 
from the fndia Office, the Committee under the Chaiimanship 
Lord Selborne held tlieir first public sitting on lO Jnly. The 
members of the Committee— 7 from eachHonse— ^re the Doke<of 
Northumberland, the Marquess of Crewe, VTscount Middleton, I^rd 
Islington, Lord Sydenham, and. Lord Sinha from the Lords, and 
Mr.T. J. Bennett, Sir Henry Ciaik, Major Onnshy>Gore, Sir D. 
Maclean, Sir J. D. Rees, and Mr. Ben Spoor from the Commons. 
Sir Donald Maclean subsequently resigned and his place was taken 

Mr. F. D. Acland 

The Committee pursued their task with great assiduity, receiving 
and acting upon the special authority of both Houses to sit during 
the summer recess. Many Indian deputations went to London, to 
lay documents before the Committee and tender evidence. In all 70 
vdtnesses were heard, sometimes in groups of two m three at a time^ 
but usually separately, and the. Minutes of Evidence extend to 580 
dosely pifasted foolscap pages. The work of public examination 
ended oq October 15, and the subsequent private deliberations, sos* 
pended on two occasions for preparing or revising the draft report, 
ended on xydi November. The Report was issued two days Joter, as 
a WUte paper, accompanied by the Bill as amended. ( See Next 
PMt> . 

r bnoMOSe importance attadms to die Report for since the Rli is 
to be Ut^ jpore than aframe-work if there is to be due SexiUllty and 
adiftatiQB M new Indian eonstitotioa, , it may be regarded as the 
fomidadolk' df the Rnles to be subse^pen^ made. The extent to 
vrtdch the lecommdulationa and interpretations are accepted will 
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form Ml utbocltatire standard of the intaptions oi PoiUameiit hi 
regard to the details and practical working of the new ConatitnUon. 
Tb^ resolve doobts Justly enterbdiited in view of repeated brandies 
of faith in the peat as to the policy of Parlhunent. and by 
including the limiting as v'ell as the operative sentences of the pr» 
nonncement of soth August, 1917, in the preamble to the Bill, they 
demonstrate that the responsibility for deciding the fnrthm sta^ of 
development rests on Parliament alone '* and that it cannot share 
this responsiUlity vdth, mt^ichless delegate it to, the newly elected 
legislatnres of India." 

The recommendations and the accompanying revised BiH wmre 
received almost, nnivei sally as making distinct improvements 
on the measure as read a second Ume in the C^mons. 
Their general effect is to simplify the machineiy, while materially 
enlarging the realify, of the first instalment towaids the goal of 
giving India an antonomons ^stem comparable with diooe possessed 
by the self*goveming Dominions. Stress is laid upon the importance 
of the Governor fostering in every way free consnltatiott between tte 
two halves of bis Government without obscnring thdr separate 
distinctive responsibiUties. In many ways the dangers of frfytion and 
deadlock arising from the original scheme are mitigated, while the 
reality of growing degrees of autonomy is more clearly defined. 

SUMMARY OP THE RBPORT. 

Tbt fluris iiooMModiltaM 0f -tbi J^iot Conrittit^tiipiftwiii 
oRdaSi ssaMnarjeed as f efievrs >— 

(1) The Committee endorse the general scheme of the Bill as an 
accnrate interpremtion of the announcement of the soth of Augnst^' 
1917, and ate of the opinion, after considering all die snggmiad 
alternatives, that the partitions of the domdn. of provindal govern* 
ment into two fidds^ widi the consequent di^sion of lesponsiUUty, 
is the best'way of jiving effect to the spirit of the dedaied poli^ of 
Govemmont 

(a) WUIe laying great stress on the necessity of dearly demar* 
cadng and firing t^ respqnsibility of each half of the encntive for 
its own spbufo^ the Committee regard it as of the Ugliest impor* 
taaee that the Governor shonid foster the habit of free consnltatkm 
between both haives and timt be should insist upon it in all impor* 
tiQt mAtteft of intoroit 

The Gommittee b^eye diat the revised Bill secures to dm 
Gmremor4n*Coaocil on the one hand, and to the Government of 
InfHa on dm odsnr, dm posse ss ion of unquestioned means of Ms* 
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chugiBg tbeir respective nsponsibiKties to Ptriisment, tiie 
imtn te n s n ce of wbkii, except in so far ns diey ere rdeased from that 
tespons!bi% bj the changes made nnder the Bill, the Committee 
legard as ah essential feainre of the policr of His Majestj-’s Govern* 
ment. 

(4) The Committee recommend the immediate constitntion of a 
Standing Joint Committee of Iwth Houses for the phrpose of 
Securing closer Pariiamentat}* touch with Indian affairs. One of the 
most important . points on which consultation with this Committee 
will be required is for the examination of draft rules under the Bill 
and for the examination of the first mfes. They recommend that 
the present Committee shonid be re-appointed. 

(5) The scheme of the Bill, which leaves much to be carried out 
by rules, is endorsed as necessary and right From this point the 
order of the recommendations follows W the most ^rt the 
arrangement of the revised Bill 'fhe whole of the annonncement 
is indoded in the preamble in order to dissipate donbts as to the 
aothoritjr of the different parts. 

(6) PwsetloM C«aMtMtc««.->The lists df subjects as revised 
after consnltation at the India Office and pot in as evidence by Mr. 
Feetiiam are accepted. This involves the recommendation that the 
vdiole of edncadon,snb]ect to reservations about Universities and the 
develt^ment of indnstries, Aoold be (a) transferred subject. 

(7) Rides for AttoentlM of Rovommo between the two halves 
of Go«emment.r~The Committee do not endorse the suggested 
oopaittion <rf the sonrces of revenue, but recommend that the Go- 
vernor be empowered if the joint purse is fonnd to produce friction 
at any time to make an allocation of a definite proportion of th^ 
revenoe ind balaaces to continue in force for at least the whole Ire 
or the existing Legislative Conncil. If the Gwemor requires assist- 
ance in maldng the afiocations, he shonid be allowed at his discretion 
to lofor the matter for decision to an anthority to be appointed 
the GoveoMrGeneral. Until a mntnal agreement between both 
knlvea of Government has been reached, or until the allocation 
Ime been made by the Governor, the total provision of the different 
IwMa of oxpenditnre in the provincial bpdgets of the preceding 
ffninoiai yarn ie to bold good. 

Il) lijere is no canse at present iw dfetnibhm the existing 
lelpliena tfotmen ftie Load Government of (hidia and cne Secretary' 
of ftnteit.-^injm qw^^ whether and in what manner LocU Govern* 
menu oaRospond wMi the Secretary of State shphld be left 
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to the latter to dedde; Now intemation the.GovenuMM of 
India ^ provincial matteia will reqnire a cotreep<»diBg change hi the 
SecretaiT of State’s controL India is not jet ripe for a Foam .90* 
tern, and while an extensive delegation to tM Provincial Govhmnents 
some of the powers and duties now in the hands of the Govern* 
ment of India is essentU/ the Central Government cannot be 
relegated to the functions of mere inspection and advice. 

(9) Reiaitioaa of Qowernor and Minlatora.~lGnisten will 
have che option of resigning if their advice is not accepted bj the 
GovenuMTi and the Governor will have the rij^t of dismissing a 
Minister whose policy he believes to be seriously *wrongi or ont of 
accord with the views of the Legislature. If the Governor resorta 
to dissolution to find new Ministers, the Committee hope that he 
will be able to accept the view of the new ministers regarding the 
issue which forced the dissoluUra. The Miifisters vdll certaiidy l» 
at least two in number in every province, and the fact that thqr nn* 
donbtedly will act together has recognised and provided for m 
a desirable position. The Governor should never hesitate to point 
ont to his Ministers what he thinb is the right course, or to warn 
if he thinks their proposed course is wrong, but if tim Ministers 
decide not to adopt his advice the Governor should ordii^ly allow 
the Ministers to have their way. Mistakes will doubtless follow bnt 
they will bring experience. The status of Ministers should be similar 
to that of a memto of the executive Council. 

(to) Normally the Executive Council is expected to consist of 
two members. If in any case the Council includes two members of 
the Civil Sendee, ndther of whom is an isdian, the Committee think 
it shonld also indude two nonrofficial Indians. 

(ri) PiincMso RoeomMBdntlOHa.— The following recom* 
mendations relate to the Franddse Reports.— 

(a) The Government of India to attest the allocation of seats 
so as to secure a linger representation of the rural population, as 
distinct from the urban and a. better representation of the urban 
wage-earning dasses, and an effort shonld be made to remedy as 
Mr as posdUe the dispaii^ between the sise of the electorates In 
the dinrent provinces. The adjustment, however, rnust in aU cases 
be by increasing and not by tMnirdddnft the represenlation already 
proposed by the Southborwj^ Report 

(fi) Demessed Classes.— The Government of India dmnld bo 
instiv^ after consultation edth the Local Governments to provide 
a Jaiger diare of real rep iese ntaff e n by n omin a tio n, having ngaidto 
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the namber in each province, to increase and not to diminhit the 
yenna} dedtorate. and the nominees are to be t^en if snitable, and 
if not otherwise availaUe, from the tanb of the pnblic sendees, widt- 
ont thefbbjr increasing the prescribed ratio of dflkial members. 

(rj The non^Brahmins in Madras most be prodded with separate 
iquesentation by means of the reservation of simts. The Braomins 
and non-Brahmins to be invited to settle the nnmbm of seats to be 
reserved and the method of reservation, and failing an agreement a 
decision to be made by an arbitrate^ appointed by the Government 
of India. 

(<f) The Mahrattas in Bombay ate recommended for a similar 
treatment 

The Electoral Rnies to be so framed that if any Provincial 
Lef^tive Council deddes by a resolution in frilrour of women’s 
fra^ise, women should be put on the register of that province. 

(/) ^ exception named in the (weceding the 

frandtise not to be altered for the first ten years and Le|d*l<^tive 
Councils to be unable to make tdterations. 

(gl The special repiessmtation of landholders in the provinces to 
be leconsideTed Iqr the Government of India in consultation with the 
local Governments. 

(A) The franchise for University seats to be extended to all 
graduates of over seven year's standing. * 

(i') Europesa representation is accepted except for Bengal. 
The Government of I^a stotdd consider rrith the ^gal Govern- 
ment its readjustment in that province. 

(y) The eUgdbillty of the rules and snl^ects of Native States 
to vote or stand for election to be settled for each province 1^ the 
local Government. 

(A) Dismissal from Government sertice not to be a disqualifica- 
tion for election, but a criminal Iconviction invtdving'a sentence of 
more than six inonths’ imprisonment to disqualify for five years from 
the dme of the expiry of the sentence. 

(0 The Fhmddse Committee’s proposal for a residential 
qinalificatiott and mai n t enanc e of the Lnolmow Compact is 
endomd. 

(as) The Conuiittee advise the full exphmtion of the prind|de 
ofiMCQportionalieitesaitatiqntdthaviewto its consideration by a 
Stmt^ Commioion. 

fyQ A ioaq^te and stringent Corrupt Fractioos Act to be passed* 
•lidhnniid* ilfoB hnoie the first eleetioiis, 
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'(ja) Great importance is atmdwd to tbeqaestion of the sdeciioo 
of the fim Pieridents of the Lej^aUdve Coonm and to ^ iieoesiitjr 
of imbaiog the Cooncils from the start with the spirit and cooeentioo 
of PaiUamentary procedure. 

(13) Voting the Provtaidal Bodfot— AVhen the Council reduce, 
or fail to vote a Bndgm demand for a transferred snbjeet, the Com* 
mittee consider the Governor will be justified If sd) adtdsed Iqr Ms 
MiniiMrs, in re'Snbmitfiiig the vote to the Cobndl W the purpose 
of reviewing the decision. The Governor’s power of the restoration 
of reduced reserved votes must be regarded as real and its eiercise 
is not arbitrary. All proposals for taxation should be considered and 
agreed upon 1 ^ both halves of the Government before subrnteitm le 
the L^ative Council. 

(14) iThe Committee reject the Oread Coonalttet Proeodwa 
as faiiing in a crisis to secure the object in view and as perpetuating 
the disadvantages of the official bloc. The responsibility for reserved 
legislation is with the G6vemor«in Council, ana no advantage is gain* 
ed by attempting to conceal this. The Governor’s power is to he 
exercised only after opportuni^ for full discussion in the Legislamie 
and the Standing Committee of Parliament should be specially con* 
suited on acts of this kind by the Secretary of State. 

(15) indlw Ligiatntiiro^The scheme of the' Report and the 
cti^nal Kll fm the operation of the Council of State is rejected for 
much the same reason as is the Grand Committee. The ConncH 
of State is to be constituted as a true revising Chamber from the 
start. The Franchise Committee’s proposal for election to the Conn* 
cil of Stale is rejected, and Government is to be instructed to pro* 
pose afdilerent system immediately to be elaborated before/the inao* 
guntion of the new constitution of the Legislative Assembly. The 
views in paragraph 39 of the Franchise Despatch are endorsed, and 
the Government of India is to be instructed to propose a better 
scheme of election at the earliest possible moment. 

(tfi) The first President ci the Legislative Assembly should be 
qualifi^ by experience of the House of Commons and kmwledge of 
nrliamentary procedure and should be chosen vdth a view to the 
influence which he may be expected to exert on the whole of Parlia* 
nentaiy procedure in India. 

(17) The voting 0^ the Indian Budget is not introduced as esta- 
blishing any measure of responsible Government in the Central Ad- 
ministtation, and the power of the Governor-General to disr^aid ad* 
verse votes is to be understood to be real and intendetl to he used if 
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ami when neccMi^. The dame is passed on the imderstaiidinj{ 
diat the Assembly jjiriil be reasonably repseseatative in character ani.t 
dlrecdy eleaed. ' , ' 

• (i8) The Committee' 'recommend th« inhnore not tesstlian 

dnw members of the Govemor-CiSenerai's Ksecutira Council should 
be Jhdianr. 

{ (9) Ail costs the India Office not bein;; aaency chanfes 
dinuld be j^laced on the British estimates. , 

(to) The Council of India is retained without efaanda in its 
statutoiy position with all its advantages of tradition and authority 
but a re*adjastraent of work is desirable so as to provide a less rigid 
procedure and to enable the introduction of the portfolio system to 
be made. More Indians should be introdneed, and ^ .^dod oi 
tenure of office should be reduced to five years with this obfect in 
view and in order to secure a continual flow of fresh experience from 
India. 

(zt) NVstatutory change in the relations between the Govern- 
ment pf India amt the Secretaiy* of State is possible so long as the 
fnrm|l resins wholly responsible to Psrliament but the conventions 
^ govemin^these relations may be wisdy modified to meet die fresh 
^l^rcumstances caused by -a large electM majority in the Legislative 
Assembly. T%ns the Secretary of State, in the exercise of his iespon« 
mhility to Pailtantent, which he cannot delegate, may reasonably 
that only in exceptional circumstances should be be called 

to intervene in matters ofpurdy Indian interest in which the 
tjOvemment of India and the Indian Legislature are in agreement. 
A particular instance of this convention wonld be tariff arrangements. 
Fiscal autonomy cannot be guaranteed by Statute without the uncons- 
dtntionai resnk of limiting the ultimate control by Parliament oi 
the Crown's power of veta It can onl}’ be assnred by the acknow- 
ledgment of a oovention that the Secretary of State should, so far as 
possible, abstain from 'mtervendwi in fis^ matters when the Gov- 
ernment od India and the Indian Legislatnre agree and should only 
iiitervmie to sa&goard the intetnadoml obligations of the Empire or 
airy fiscal arrangements tirithhi the Empire to niiich his Majesty's 
Oovemmeat is a pkrty. The relations between the Secretary of State 
and die local Gfovemments aa regards intervention in respect of 
foserved nbjeets of purdv provinctsl interest shonid be governed 
by tin^hur pdiMfipies. Oifil transferred provinciat subjects the con 
the Ckivefnpiieitt of India and of dw Secretary, of State shonid 
.ih j^swfin^ to the Rmits defined nnder danse 13 of the Bill. . 
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(at) The PiiMk SenrIcM changes made hihpart 14 of the Bill 
indicate generallj the Committee’s views on this matter. If there are 
memben of a service whose donbts as to the changes to be m ad e 
are so deei^y rooted that they* fehl they cannot imnUy endeavonr 
to take put the. Committee think it would be to if poesiUe to 
offer thm an ^uivalent career elsewhere or, as a iut reaort, that 
they should be allowed to retire on such pension as the ^retarv of 
State may consider snflaUe to the length of service. 

z%. The appt^tment of a Stntntoiy fi mimla ilo n at the 
end a ten years is endorsed. The Commission shoold include the 
Government of India in the scope of the enquiry, and consider gene- 
rally what further advance can be made. Meanwhile no substantive 
changes should be iatrodnced. 

S4. The Committee do not advise the inclusion of BariML in 
the scope of the scheme, and while not doubting that die Bunneee 
have auerved and should lecetvean analogous Conadtation, ttey 
are impressed with the essential difference betvreeir Burma a^ 
India 94 

sg. The institution of Standtog CeMstttOM u\ general^ 
rule in Provinces is strongly recommended, and in such department|> 
of the Government of India as the Governor-General may oecide. 

a6. The principles governing the revision of assessment of 
tJUid Rewonu i^ld be brought under closer regulation by 
atatute as soon as possible as part of a general policy, bringing within 
tte purview of legislation the imposition of new burdens. 

2<f. Importance is attached to Sir Mictol Sadler’s recomm- 
endadons of Bdveatioa Board* and the Committee hope that 
Mirdsters will see their way to constitute them from the outset. 
The adidsability (d creating Local Government departments in ever) 
Province is also commended to Ministers. 

The policy endorsed in paragraph 536 of the Joint Report is 
strongly endorsed. In condusion the Committee repudiate any 
suggestion that the changes made 1^' the « Bill imply any condemna- 
tion of tlm present system of Government in India. The present 
form of .Government arises out of the fact that FuUament has held 
tim Government of India responsible to itself for every action ; and 
there has Mthierto been no constitntidilal self-Govemment effort. 
The welfare of the masses of the peoples of India has eveT)’where 
and always been the spirit of Government. 







